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A\JI \T AVITJi HK DO WITH tT ^ PART HI. 

BY riSIblRATl'S C'\XTON. 
f The Author ran eea the liiyhl of Truncation.] 

HOOK II.— CIll^PTKIl I. 

f’liinitivo character of Iho country in certain districlH of Groat Britain^ ■‘'Connection bo^ 
tween tlio lV*aturo.s of surroundin^f scenery and Iho inontjil and moral incVinaLions of 
■ man, after the fashion of all soiw«]^ Kthnolugicul Historians.- -A charioteer, to wlu>m 
an (‘>cj)eriA‘jjco of British Laws suo’^^esLs un iii^ieiiionB moHoof aireslhij^ the progiesB 
ontomaii Papacy, oarnos Lionel Jlau^'hton and his foi times to aiiliico whichailows 
ot description and invites reiiose. 

In^ safety, but with iiouj^ht else luoiiastpries, or fu.jjfuivCi.i)artiKanH in 
rare enough, in a railway traiti, the bloodv VVars ol tin) Jiosea have 
to (leservij commemoration, Lionel tbiiiut bheltcr uniler le.i^ coverta. 
n^aelicd the station to which lie wjw The scene had itsrroinauce, its 
bound. ]Io tlierc iii(|ttired the dis- beauty — lialf savage, half gentle— 
tanee to Fawley Manor House ; it was leadiim perforce ilie iiiiud of any cul* 
five miles. Ho ordered a fly, and tivated rtml inuigiiiative gazer far 
was soon wheeled hnskly along a back from the pieseiit day- waking 
rough parish-road, through a country up long-forgMteu "passagi^s froffi old 
strongly contrasting the gay River .poets. The sti II ?ic.ss of such wastes 
Scenery he had so lately quitted, of sward- -siiSh deeps of woodland — 
Quito as English, butj’ather the Eug- induced tlie nurture of reverie, grave- 
hi nd of a former race than that w'hicli ly soft and lullipg. There, Amb’lL jfis, 
spreads round our own generation might give rest to the wheel pf Ixion, ' 
Ukc one vast suburb of gar(fen-ground Avarice to the sieve of the Pantuds ; 
and villas— Here, nor vUlage, nor there, disappoiilted Love might muser 
spire, nor porter’s lodgo came sight, on the Jbjrevity o4’ all ]mm)Ah ))as8iotis,^ 
Hare oven were the comticlils — wida and couitt over the tortured hearts" 
spaces of unenclosed commontjpened? that have found peace itt h«dy medL 
solitary and primitive, on the road, tation, or ate now stilled under^afisy 
bordered by large woods, chiefly of knolls. 6ee where, at the.crosBihgof 
beech, closing the horizon .with ridges three roads upon the waste, the laijd- 
of undulating green. Ii^ such an scape suddenly unfoldi^an ufdand 
England, Knights Templars might in the distanpe, and, on the i^planda'^ 
have wended their way to scattered building, the first sim bf i^cud man, 
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Wliat is the building''/ only alilcnced 
'Windmill “the sails dark and sharp 
Against the dull leaden sky. 

• Lionel touched the driver — '^Are 
we yet on Jtr JJarrell’s x^roperty 1 ” 
Of the extent of that proiierty be had 
involuntarily conceived a vastddea. 

Lordj sir, no ; wc be two miles 
f r’om Slim re Darredrs. lie h iV t mu ch 

g roperty to speak of liercalmAs. Du fc 
e nought a good bit <V too, 
some years ago, ten or twidvo mile 
’tothcr,fiide o’ the (‘ounty. First ihuc 
you fire going to Fawley, sir ?” 

“ Yes.” 

Ah ! T don’t mind seeing you 
aforo — and* J shonhl have known you 
if I had, fur it is seldom indeeil I 
have a fare to Fawdey old Manor 
House. It nmst be, 1 taki it, four or 
^,five year ago sin’ I wor tliei ..ith a 
geitt^ fliid ho ’.vuit away \vhil(; ^ w’or 
feednig the horse- -did mi* out o’ my 
^hack fire.' What bistiess had lu*. to 
walk when ho came in iiiy Hy - 
Shaliby.” 

‘^Mr Darrell lives very retired, 
then “ sees few p^ersons 

’Sposc so. I never sec’d him, as 
I knows on ; see’d t wo o’ his liosses 
tliough—raro good iiiis;” and tlie 
driver whipped on his uwti horsi*, 
took to wlnstling, and Liorud asked 
no more*. ' 

At length th(‘ /.‘hfiise sti»pp('d ai a 
cavrlagi* galii/receding from llie road, 
and deeply almdoned l«y vc’iierahle, 
trees -iro The driver, dis- 

inonniing, oiit^d the gate. 

. ^ “ Is til is the plaee 

Tim driver nodded assmit, romoiint- 
ed, and drove .on ra])idly tlmnigh 
W'hat might, hv eonrtesy, l»e ealled a 
parkT 'fhe enelosufi- waS imleed little 
bevond tlmt of a. good-sjzed jKiddoek 
— its boundaries w’ore visible < m in ery 
side— but swelling uplands, eo\erod 
^^4rfnassy foliage, sloped d iwu to its 
wild irroguiiir tiiri'suif - soil poor 
pasturage, but pleasant to tlie oyi* : 
‘**^ith dell and dingle, bosks of ftinras- 
tic pollards — clotted oaks 'T vast 
, gro^h- -here and tliore a AVcird hol- 
'*row thdru-tree — patehes of fern and 
gcdrfio. Hoarse and loud cjnved the 
lsQOjjCft-“nud deep, deep i\> from the 
intienaost cote of the lovely wood- 
Uhdhj d^e.tbe mellow notes of the 
^ A , few ^moments more a 
the house 


in sight. At its rear lay a pi(‘ee of 
water, scarcely largo onongli to he 
styled a lake;— loo winding in its 
shaggy banks— its ends too eoue.'id* 
ed by tree jjiid islet, to be ealle<l by 
[he dull name of pond. Such as it 
was, it airi'sted the eye before the 
gaze tnriieil towards thehouse - itliml 
an air of trauciiiillity so sequestiicd, 
so solemn. A li vely man of the work I 
would Iiave been seized with spleiai 
at the iirst glimpse of it. Dut he who 
had known some great giief - some 
amvious cjire — 'would li.ive dnnik 
the calm into his weary soul like an 
anodyne. The house — small, low', 
ancient, about the dale oC Fdw'ard 
VI, before tlie* statelier arehiteetiire 
of KIiza,beth. Fewlionsesin kjiglaiid 
so old, indeed, as Fawley Manor 
House. A vast weiglit of roof, with 
iiiiih gables -window's on tlie u])])er 
story piojf'ctiug f.ir over the Iow»t 
iKirt - a covered porch witli a I'oiit of 
lialf-obl iterated .inns d(*ep x>anelled 
over till* oak door. Nothing grand, 
yet all how vciievable ! Dut w hat is 
this 2 ( -lose hesid(‘ the olil (jiiiet mi- 
assuming Manor Jfouse rises the 
skeleton of a superb and costly pih; - 
a i)ahi(*(‘ uncompleted, and tlie work, 
evid. iitly susj tended -perhaps long 
sin Cl , perhaps now lor ever. No 
busy w’orkmeii noi animated seaifold- 
iiig.^ The jx'rforated battlennuits 
roofeil ovi'r w it li v isiblc haste - here 
with slate, there w ith tile ; tin' Eliza- 
bellian mill bon easements unglazed ; 
some roughly hoarded aeross — some 
with staring ^‘orloni a[)ertiires, that 
sliiuvi'd tloorless cliamliers - for wind.s 
to whistle t l^*iaigli and nils to tenant. 
Weeds and long gjass were grow- 
ing ovir blocks of .^tone that Jay at 
liauil. A wallilow'er had forced it .self 
into root on the sill of a giant oriel. 
The elfeot. was. st.irtling." A fabric 
which he wli(» eonccned it must 
have fonnd»*d for posterity - -so solid 
its masonry, so thick its walls— and 
thus abruptly left tomonldei---a pal- 
ace comstmeted for the ivcevitioii of 
tf'owdiiig guests — the pomp of stately 
feveld — abandoned to owd and bat. 
And the homely old hon.'se beside it, 
which tba^ lordly hall was doubtless 
designed to replace, looking so .srifo 
and tTanquil at the baffled presump- 
tion of its spectral neighbour. 

The driver bad rung the belJ, and 
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now, turning hack to the chaise, met 
Liuncrs iiuj[uiring eye,’ and said — 
“ Yos ; Squire Darrell began to build 
that' -many years ago — when I was 
a bf>y. I luMU’d say it wa^to be the 
show-hnnse of the who* county.- 
Been stopped thc'se ten or a dozen 
years.” 

“ A^hy ? - do you know ? ” 

“ Ao 0110 knows. Squire was a 
lar^'or, I b’lcvi^— perhaps In*, put it 
into Oharu‘(‘ry, My wife’s grandfather 
was put into eliainrcry jist as lie was 
gTowing up, and never grew after- 
wards -neviT got out o' it — nout 
over lines. There’s our chiirehwarden 
eonies to me with a petition to sign 
agin the l*oj)e. JSays I, ‘ That old 
Tope is always in trouble- -what’s ho 
bin doin now Says he, ‘ S])reading ! 
Tle.’s a. got into l^irlynient, and he’s 
uowg(d a eolledge, and v>’e pajs ibr 
it. I doesn’t know how (o sloj) him.’ 
8ays J, ‘ Put the Pope into (!haM- 
corv along with wife’s grandfatlRr, 
and he'ir never hold up his head 
agin.’ ’’ 

The driver had thus Just disposed 
of tile I'apruw when an eldiTly set- 
lant, out of livi'ry, ojieuod the door. 
Lionel sprung iVoin tin* ehaiso, and 
paus'd in aunio confusion— for then, 


for tlie fijst time, there darted acroaa 
himAe idea that he had never writ* 
ten to juihounce his acceptance of Mr 
Darrell’s invitation — that ho ought to 
liavt done so— that he might not ho 
expected. Meauwhilo the ftcrvanf 
■ suiTcyed him with some surprise. 
“ Mr Darrell?” hesitated Lion$> in- 
quiringly.* 

“ Not /t home, shy* replied the 
man, as^ Lionel’s busmess was over, 
and he had only to re-enter his 
chaise. The boy was naturally rather 
buhlnhan shy, and he said, with a 
certain asauri'd air, “My iiamo is 
J I aught on. I come here on Mr Dar- 
rell’s invitation.” 

The scvViUit’s f{icc«> changed in a 
moment -hebowi'd respeetihlly. “I 
b(‘g jjjirdon, sir. I will look for iny 
mastiT- uo is somewhere on the 
grounds,’ Tlic serviiit then ai>- 
]noaeln‘d yi(i fly, took oirt tho knap- 
sack, ‘and observing Lionel had luft 
purse in his hand, said— “ Allow mo 
to save .you that troulde, sir. Driver, 
round to flu‘,KtabIo-yard.” Stepping 
back into tho house, tin* servant tlmuv 
o()e,u a door to the left, on entrance, 
and ailvanced a chair— “ If you will 
wait here a inomont, sir, I will 8C0 
for my master.” 


enwTKii II. 

Guv Darrdl-an.l StillM Life. 


The room in which Lionel now 
found himself w'as singularly quaint. 
An iintiipiiiriaii or architect would 
nave di>covored at a glance that, at 
Some ])erio(l, it had formed part of the 
entr.ince-hall ; and when, in Eliza- 
beth’s or James the First’s day, the 
refine rnmit in manueis begun to 
penetrate from baronial mansions 
to tin* homes of the gentry, and 
the cnliance-hall eeasecl to be. the 
coiinnoE refectory of the owner and 
his dependants, this apartment had 
been scivened off by perforated pan- 
els, w'hicli, for the sake of wanntj\, 
and comfoil, had been filled up into ^ 
Bolifl wainscot by a succeeding gen- 
eration. Thus one side ol the room 
wa.s richly carved with geometrical 
designs and arabesmiapil asters, while 
the other three sides were in small 
simple panels, with a deep fantastic 


frieze in j)laati*r, dep'-ting a doer- 
cha.M^ ill relief, and ninning between 
Avoodwork and ee.iling. The ceiling ^ 
itself was relieved by .long pendants 
without any apparent meaning, and 
by the I'rest of* trie 1 )iiiTells, a lu/ton, 
wreathed round wdth the family 
motto, “ A rdih A rt/m/* It was 

a tlining-room, as was show'u by tho 
eliaract'or of the furniture. Butth^', 

Avas no attempt on lln^ ]>art of the pre- 
sent owner, and the.rc had clearly been 
none on the part of his predecessor, * 
to suit the furniture to the room. / 
I’hia last was of the heavy gwieelcss 
taste of George the First— cimlbrotw^. 
chairs in walnut-tree— with a worm- 
eaten mosaic of the heron on th^ir ' 
homely backs, aud a fAdcd 
worsted on their seats— a jnaryoi-V\ 
lously ugly sideboard to xnatc^ 

ijPn it a COUplO blftek 
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llio lids (if W(jro flifng o])on, 

aii(i (liscovt'ivd tlu; |ii.dol - aiiiii»ed 
Iiaiidlcs of silrcT kuivi^s. Tiie luiin- 
h*Ipi.Tc ivMi'hfd fo tin; coiliiifj, in 
pinicIli.Ml iiuiiits, with horaldic 

Hiiiclds, anfl stJiipovtcd l»y nul(‘ stmio 
('aiyati(l(‘S. On tli(‘ Avails wcra s(‘\n- 
ral "jWfInrcs -’Ihniily |KiiM.rails, ti»i* 
tlio iiaiurs W(‘n' iiionnlH^ on tlui 
iVjinu's. They vaiitMl in Iroia. 

tlu' (d loVlhal ol’ 

(joorfrc 1 . A stnin.^’ i.iimiy lilv(Mi(‘ss 
|Kirv.Ml(‘(l tliviM all t«‘aniu's, 

dark hair, Lrrav(' asjuM'h s;\v(MJf(h‘('(l 
()ii(‘, a Sir Ivalph Kairddon J.handl, 
111 a (lri‘ss lljat s|)()k(' li'iii of Ihc. 
holiday dafa ol* ('harhs If, -all 
Iviiols, l.U'c, aird rllil'oji.s ; (‘vid(‘nl-ly 
lh(i head of th(‘. rai “ ; aim lii*. had 
])lu(‘ cyi's, a hloridc jM'riika*, a i .‘nrh'SS 
prolli^;at(‘. siiiih,, and loiMo'd alto*- 
^vtln r as (l(‘kil-iin*''*ai(i*, rak(diclly, 
haiids(an<‘, ^;ood-ror-uon',d|,|, as fwr 
sworn at ii diiiwcr, IsMt a watrruiiaii, 
*‘*IjariiR‘d a lady, l(‘rriii(;<l a hnslaiiid. 
and liiiiuiii 'd a. soii<4 as lio pinlo'd 
iiiaii, 

iaonnl AAMS still ^•a/iii.L*’ upon (he 
ofJi^jns oj this aij’y cavahni, when tlio 
door lahi'id him opriicd \cryiioiM‘- 
U'ssly, iiiul !i niMn of imposim; pii> 
snaca i U)od oil Ihii tlih shold stood 
so still, and tin; narv' d ii)oiiidiiiL»s of 
tin* door\N;iy so shadow ( mI, and, as it 
wmv, c-asnd round his liynio, that 
Jiioml. o.i ^iiriTiiij;' (pm*kly, mi^'Id 
liavo misliiknii Inm for a jiorlrait 
Imniuhr into l'.o!«l n In'f, Imm ils 
framn, hy a \^ldnii fall oi ]i';ht. \\ c 

hrar it, iinh i'd, lamiliarly said lliat 
^ snail ail oik' is hko an old pk*iinn. 
!N^('vnr could il lea morn apno-dicly 
said than of tin! tarn* on which tlio 
youfi.^ Msiloi !!;.•?/( d, *niicii i taitlcd 
and MUinwJiat awed. Not sncli as 
infciior limnns had 1vij'it<d in the 
portraits time, Ihon^li ii had soinc- 
in (^onnnoii Avith tlmse family 
•'fijieamciils,' hnt such as mi^uht hewe 
looked tramjiiil power out of the 
-^lanvass of 'J’itian. 

The man stept forAvard, and lliu 
ilhision mssod. “i thank ymii,” ho 
.said, kohVm^jj out liis hand, “for tak- 
iin; mo at my wwd, aiM aiisweiiii'^ 
]im thus in person.” He •paused a 
moiiient^ ’SiUTcying Lionel’s count e- 
nanco wjtli a keen but nut unkindly 
eye, and added softly, “ Very like 
Vimr father.” 


At tlics(‘ Avords Liontd iiivohiiitaril / 
presbt d the h.uid wdiicli lie had take.n, 
I’liat hand did not return the pros.- 
sure. It lay an instant in Lionel's 
Avarm cli^ii-- not ie])(^liing, not re- 
spond 111*4 * -ind was then very i^eiitly 
\vithdraA\n. 

“ Did you (Moiie from Loudon 

“No, sir ; 1 found your ioti^r ats- 
tiu’day at Hampton (^mit. I had 
Is'eii J (a}in!4‘ some d.'iAi^ in that nci/di- 
Ixmrhood. ( came tai ihi'* nininiii^, 
— T was afraid, too imeereiiionhnisly ; 
vour kind AA’elcouKJ leassiires me 
there.” 

Tin* A’/oids wer** well cIiom-ti, ami 
frankly said Drohahly they pleased 
the hofd, lor till' 4 ‘X[ir('SMoM of liis 
i*mnil« n:in(‘(‘ w'.'is, on the Avlnde, yu’o- 
pitious ; lait he meicly inclined his 
head with a kind ol lofty iiidiller- 
cm(‘, llicii, .lilaiiciiio at hi?^ v/atch, Ikj 
rairj; lln; hell. The scl^ant cjili-rcd 
liroinptly. ‘ fa't dlnnci he f!ciV(‘d 
Avilliiii an hour.” 

“I’l.iy, sir,’ said liioncl, '‘do not 
chaM‘;(‘ your hoiiis on my .ic*'*>unl.” 

Mr Dairell’s hiow^ .di'^iillv con- 
tra(t(Ml. Liom'l’s tin t A\as in fault 
then*, 1ml the luicd man an- 
sw’crcd ([uicM,>, '‘.Ml Inmrs an* tin 
same to nn* ; and it a\ci.* straipp; if 
a In'n* could he deiani;*'d hv (oii- 
s’nh'iMiioii t(; his yiii‘St -on the jirst 
dav too. Ale AUiii tin'd ( Would you 
like to 1,0 to .\*air ro(nii, or hiok oul 
f(*i liall an Jioiiv ^ Tie* .skv is I'h ar- 
iim.” 

“ I should so like to h ok out, .ai.” 

'‘Tills wav t lien." 

?dr Daricll, erossin‘4tho liall, threw 
opi'u iido*>^-opp(;sil(‘to that l^y W'lihdi 
Lionel imtend, and the lake (we A\ill 
,so call it) Ir,'' hi'I’oK' tln*in,- sepa- 
rated from the house only ly a 
shelvin^j^ gradual tleeli\ity, on an inch 
AAa*r(‘ a few hc'^ls uf tloAvers -not tin; 
iihi.sl in No^m* noAvadays and dis- 
])osed in rainblin,i> old-fashium'd par- 
tem s. At one an*4h\ n (plaint and 
dil.ipidaled snn-dial ; at tlio other, 
a lun.!4’ how lin.u‘-al]i*y, t(‘iminated by 
one of those siiiiiiiK r-inm.sos Avliich 
"the Duteli taste, folhjwiiie tln^ 
Rtivolution of 1(JS8, bnm*;!^ into 
fashi(m. Mr Darrell ])assod doAvri 
this alley* (ho howls tliere uoav), and 
observin*; that Lionel looked curiously 
toAvards the suniiner-honse, of wliich 
flu* doors Rtnml nufornrl if A 
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lofty room, with oovoil (“oiliu", paiiii- 
<m 1 with Koiiiaii Iropljit's of lu'Jms 
iiml fasi'os, aJli-riinti'd with ciossnl 
tifos aij(l fiddles, painted also. 

'‘Amsterdam maimer.'#’ said Mr 
DaJiell, s]i:j;lilly sluui;.uhi^ his shoiil- 
(leiv. “ Here a former laee heaid mu- 
sics, .siiii^’ ^lees, aiid.smoKi'd tr<mi el.iy 
|>i[)e^. That a‘;t' soon ]»ahw‘d, iiiiMiit- 
ed to Kiii;lisli eiu'i^ies, which are imt 
to 1)0 uiiiteil *vith Holland i»hle;;'m • 
Jhit the vi''W from the window -look 
out there. I vamder Avliether men 
in wii'S and Avomen in hoo\)s en- 
jo\t‘d t/ifft It is a mme.y they did 
not eli]) those hanks into a strai;;ht. 
oanal i*’ 

T]‘e ^ iev/ was indeed lovel}" -the 
water looked so hlne and so lai';e 
and so limpid, \\oods and eiiivin^^ 
h inks relleeted deej) on its i>eaoeliil 
hosoni. 

“flow Vance, would I'li.joy this*” 
#*.ried hioiu'l “It woul ' eonu into 
a. t'irruie evmi Ivtter tlian tin 
Than “ 

“Vance -w ho is Akanee 
“'riie art 1.4. a unar tiicnd of 
mim . Siiiv'ly, sir, you iia\'‘ heard of 
him, or ,<<•( n his jiietnie.s f'' 

“ lljm.self a?i(( his jnelurc.s are 
since iny tunc. Days Ire.id down 
days for th(‘ Iteeln.'.-c, and Ik' for^its 
Diat <‘(‘h'hrities rise AMth thidv suns, 
to ^\all(‘ w ith their moons, 

‘ 'l'* nla\ii 'iio. 

No^^..‘'la< 1 int ml' I iic‘ 

“ All suns do not .si'.t— all moons 
do not wane I'’ ened Lionel, with 
blunt entluiViasin. “ Wlieii Hoieee 
sjieaks i-lsewheio of the, Julian star, 
he, compares it to a mo'oii- mier 
■it//ii''< ami .surely Fame is 

not aiiioii';' the oihs which ‘ (u njnnl 
/e^ m'jv’— ha'iten on to perislil” 

“ I am 'ilad to see, that you retain 
your riicolli'etioii of Horace,’* 

Darrell, frigidly, and without conti mi- 
ni^ till' allusion to eclcl)ritic.s “ the 
most cdiarminj^ of all ]>oets To a man 
of m;)fc. years, and'’ (lie. ve y drily 
add(‘d) “ the most nsetiil for lunmluv 
^jiiol.ition to men at any ai'c." 

Then saiinterinjr forth eaielessly, 
iie de.se(‘udcd tiie slonun; turf, came 
to the water-siile, anil thl^w himself 
at leii;;th on Hie ^rass-g-tlio wild 
thymi' which he emshod sr iit np its 
hni ibcd fra'^TUiicc. Tiiero, rest iiig his 


face oil his hand, Darrell mizr’il r'lene 
the, water in abstracted sileiiee. Lio- 
nel fell tliat he was forjiollon ; but he 
was not hurt. H}' tliis time a strom^ 
and admirim^ interest for his cousin 
had sprung ii]) a\ it hill hi.^ Inva.-it, - lie 
would ha\i', toiiml it dillieiilt to e\- 
])laiii why. Ihit who'^oever at that 
moment eonld have seen (Liy IKU' 
rell’s \\AA\\% eounlen.iiiee, or wh )so 
ever, a/*v minutes belbii*, i-uidd iiavi* 
heard tlie very sound of Ids \oiee-- 
sweetly, elearlv full each slo\\ eiinn- 
ciatfion nnalieetedly, mellowly dis- 
tinct niakiiiii musical the. lu)m( liesi 
iouL*h(‘sr. vord, A\oiild have, under- 
slood and ‘^h.* led the interest wldeli 
Lionel could iiol, evpt.iiu. ’riieie, are 
Ininij;' h liman f.iei's, w hieli. independ- 
ently ol‘ men* jihysice.l bi'iiuty, i hai in 
and nilhia.l ii,' mine. Lh.m tht‘ mo^.r 
jM'rfect lii^eamcnls • liliicli (Leek 
siulptor evi'r leid to a inarhle faei’ . 
there aie. kt*y-nole.s in ihe flirillim' 
hnimin Mace, simply iiKeied, wliii ii 
(jii haiint file heatl,ioiise Hie ])a>- 
,^^on.^, iiiil uimp.int lanlthmli .-, shake 
into dust (in* lliiones of jpiaideil 
kim;'', and elh et more woiideis than 
ever /i‘t iiave, bci'U ^^ron;4hl by Ihe. 
most aiiliil ehoius i>r the ^lefle^.t 
ipiill. ^ 

In a fe.w minutes ihe swans from 
tlie further imd of tl'e water eamc 
sailin-i swiltlv lowanls the, hank on 
Alliieh |l^*lTell iecli?ird% Heli.idevi- 
ih'iitly made fiiends with them, and 
Ihoyristed theii while breasts close, 
on the mar.'in, seek to claim his 
notice with a low liisMii'^^ salnlation, 
which, it i.i to be hojied, they ehari.ei^ 
for somothmiL; less silniant in tiiat ra- 
luons son ;4 with which Ihey'tlepart 
this liJe. '■ * * 

Daircll looked up. “They lonu- 
to he led,” tiaid he, “ smooth cm- 
bloins of 1 he. ;xreat so-ial union. Af- 
feel ion is tl\e olfspriim of utility , ^ 
am n.''eln] to them they love me/' 
He ro-;e, uneoveriMl, and boW(‘d to the 
birds in mock eonrte.^y * “ Fiie-iuL',^ 
I have no bread to ^ive. you/’ 

JjIonim'.. - Let me run in for some . 
r would be u.sefnl too.” 

Mn Dai?i.‘M.l. — “ Rival I '-useful 
to iny swans % ” 

LioNKJi (tenderly).--' Or to you, 
^ir.” 

He felt iiH if Jn; had said too nmeh, 
aud without waiting for permission, 
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ran indoors to find some one whom 
he could ask for the broad. 

“ Sonlcss, childless, hopeless, ob- 
jectless ! ” said Darrell murmuring- 
ly to liimsclf, and sunk again into 
reverie. * 

By the tinui Lionel returned with 
the l»read, another petted friend had 
joined the master. A tame doe had 
caught sight of him from hk covert 
far away, came in light bouii\s to his 
side, and wa.s pushing h(‘r aclicatc 
nostril into Ids drooping hand. At 
the sound of Lionel’s lini ried stc|f she 
took (light, trotted otf a few paces, 
then turned, l(»okiiig wistfidly. 

T did not know you had deer 
here.” • 

“ Deerl -in this little padd >ck!' 
of eourse not ; only that doe. Fair- 
thoni •introduced her here. By the 
* by,” contiiiu(i<lJ[);nr(H, who was now 
throwing thebn'adto the swans, and 
had resumed his careless unmedita- 
tive manner, you were not aware 
that I have a brother hermit ' a com- 
panion besides the swans and tluj 
doe. Dick Fairthoru is a year or 
two younger than myself, the sou of 
my lather’s bailiiV. ![(* wtTs the 
cleverest boy at his grammav-seliool. 
Unluckily ho took to the flute, and 
unfitted himself* for the*present cen- 
tury. He eoiidescends, however, to 
act as my seerctaiy— a fair classical 
scholar— plajiR clfess -isiis(#'ul to me 
— I am useful to him. AVe have an 
aflcction foreaeJi other. I never for- 
give any one Unghs at liiin. The 
half-hour luill, and you v ill meet him 
dinner. Shall we come in and 
dress ? ” 

They entcred’thc house - the same 
manservant W’as iTi atttmdaiice bi the 
hall. “ Show Mr Hanghtoii to his 
room.” Darrell inclim^l his hea<l — 
I use that plirasc, for the gc.iture was 
neither bow nor nod— turned down 
*^a narrow' passage, and disappeared. 

Led up an uneven staircase of oak, 
Wack as ebony, with huge balustrades, 
and newel-posts supporting ylumsy 
balls, Lionel was conducted to a sniail 
chamber, modernised a century ago. 
by a faded Chinese paper,* and a ma- 
hogany bedstead, which tookwp thiTC- 
fourtJis of the space, and w'as crested 
with dingy plumes, that gave it the 
cheerful look of a hearse ; and there 
the attendant said, “ Have you the 


key of your knapsack, sir ? shall I put 
out your things to dress ? ” Dress ! 
Then for the first time the boy re- 
membered that he had brought with 
him no cvtiiig dress — iiay, evenin^ 
dress, proiJcrly so called, he possess- 
“ed not at all in any corner of the 
Avorld. It had never yet entered into 
Ids modes of existence. Call io^uind 
when you were a boy of seventeen, 

‘ betwdxt two ages hm'cring like a 
star,* :i,nd imagine Lionel’s sensations. 
He felt his (iheck bum as if he had 
been detected hi a crime. “ I have 
no dress things,” lie said ]>itcously ; 

“ only a chaiigii of linen, and this,” 
glancing- at the summer jacket. The 
servant was oviihmtly a most gentle- 
manlike man - his native sph(*rc that 
of groom of the chambers. “ I will 
mention it to Mr Darrell ; and if you 
Avill favour me with your address in 
lamdon, I wdll .send to telegraph for 
wind you want against to-morruw.” Hi 

“ Many thanks,” aiisweied Lionel, 
recovering his presence, of mind ; “I 
will speak to ]\lr Darrell mjsidf.” 

There is the hot wat(‘r, sir ; that 
is the bell. I liavc the honour to bo 
placed at your commands.” The door 
elostsl, and Lionel unlocked his kiiu])- 
sack other Iroiiseis, other waistcoat 
had he -thoso W'urii at the fair, and 
ouci^ w hite. Alas ! they Imd not since 
tlu'ii ]»asse,d to the care of the laun- 
dress. Otlnw shoes — double-soled for 
w'alking. There was no help for it, 
but to appear at dinner, attired as he 
liiul bcmi before, in his light pedes- 
tiian laekct, morning waistcoat 
dowered witli sprigs, and a fawn- 
coloured nether man. Could it sig- 
nify much'- only two mim 't Could 
the grav(' Mr Darrell regard such 
trifles f — ^Yes, if they iiitimaled w'aiit 
of line resiicct. 

Duninj ! socffiL lovqii.s Patioiitia 
Quicquul cunigero ost nolas.” 

On descending the stairs, the same 
high-bsed domestic was in W'aiting to 
show him into the libraiy. jVfr Dar- 
rpll was there already, in the simple 
Hut punctilious costume of a gentle- 
man who retains in seclusion the 
habits customary in the world. At 
the first giftnee Uionel thought he saw 
a slight clpud of displeasure on his 
host’s brow. He went up to Mr Dar- 
rell ingenuously, and apologised for 
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the (leficienclbs of his itinerant ward- 
robe. “ Say the truth,” stiid liis host ; 

you tliought you were coining to an 
old churl, with whom ceremony was 
misplace<l.” J 

indeed no!” cxclamied Lionel. 
“ But — but 1 have so lately left 
school.” 

“ Your mother might have thought 
IbrVou.” 

“ I did not consult her, in- 

deed, sir; I hope you are not olFended.” 

“ No, but let me not offend you if 
I take juJ vantage of my years and 
our rclatiousliip to remark that a 
youn^j^nian should be careful not to 
let himself down l)elow the measure 
of his own rank. If a king (uudd bear 
to hear that he was only a ceremonial, 
a private gentleman may remember 
that there is but a ceremonial be- 
tween himself and— his hatter!” 

Liou(il felt tlm colour mount his 
brow ; but Darrell, pressing the dis- 
tasteful theme no farther, and seem- 
ingly forgetting its uurpoit, turned 
his rcmiarks carch'ssly towtirds the 
weather. “It will In fair to-mor- 
row ; tliere is no mist on the hill 
yoiuler. Since you have a painter 
for a frujnd, perhaps you yourself are 
a draughtsman. There arci some 
laiidseape-etteets here w'liich Fair- 
thorii shall point out to you.” 

* “ 1 fear, Mr Darn'll,” saiil Lionel, 
looking down, “that to-morrow I 
niust leave you.” 

“ So soon ? AVell, I su])pose the 
place must be very dull.” 

“Not that— iioL that : but I liavc 
olfeiuhid you, and I wpuld not repeat 
the offence. I have not the ‘cere- 
monial ’ necessary to ifiark me as a 
gentleman -either lierc or at home.” 

“ So ! Bold frankness and ready 
wnt command ceremonials,” returue^t 
Darrel], and for the first time his lip 
w'ore a smile. “ Let !ne present to you 
Mr Faiithurii,” as the door, opening, 
dioAved a shambling awkw'ard figure, 
Avitli loose blick knec-breeches and 
buckled shoes. The figure" ’aade a 
strange sidelong bow ; and liurrying 
in a lateral course, like a crab sud- 


denly alanned, towards a dim recess 
protected by a long table, sunk bo- 
liiud a curtain-fold, and semnod to 
vanish as a crab does amidst the 
shingles. 

“ Three minutes yet to dinner, and 
two before the letter-carrier goes.” 
said the host, glancing at his watcli. 

“ Mr Fairthorn, Avill you Avrito a note 
for m(^” There Avas a mutter from 
hchindr the curtain. Darrell Avalkecl 
to thfi place, and wliispored a few 
words, returned to the hearth, rang 
tlic bell. “Another letter for the 
post, Mills : Mr Fairthorn is sealing 
it. You arc looking at iny book- 
slii'lves, Lionel. As I uiuh*rstaud 
that A"our master ^spoko highly of 
you, f presume that you are fond of 
reading.” 

“ I think so, hut 1 am nut sure,” 
answi'red /jioneb Avhnni liis euiisiifs* 
coneiliaioiy Avoids liW restored to 
easij and good -humour. 

“You mean, j)erliaj>s, that you like 
reading, if you may choose your own 
books.’* 

“Or rafhi'r if I may clioos(‘, my 
own time to read them, and tliat 
Avould not be. on bright bummer 
days.” 

“ Willioul sacrificing bright sinu- 
inov days, fmc finds one has made 
little jn-ogH'.ss when the long Avinter 
iiigiifs come.” 

Yes, sir. Bufcmust th(! sacrifice-'^ 
be jiaid in books'? iTaney I learned 
as much in the playground as I did 
in tlie schoolroom, and for tlie last 
few months, in nnidi my own master, 
reafling hard, in the, Corenoon, it *8^ 
true, for many liours at a streteli, and 
yet again for a fcAV -liours at evening, 
but rambliip; alsu through the streets, 
or listening to a few friends Avhom I 
have contrived to make — I think, if 
I can boast of any progress at all, the 
books have the smaller share in it.” 

“ You would, then, prefer an aetiv<> 
life to a studious one.’’ 

“ Oh, yes — yes.” 

“Dinner is served,” said the dc- 
corotfe All* Mills, throAving ojien the 
door. . 
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CHAPTER TIT. 


Ill our h.'ijipy coiiiiLrr every mati’s house is liis eastle. But however sloutly ho fortify 
it, I^iircCjil'TS, as Mircl^ as she clj«l, in llonice's time, tUroiitrh the poilu oi's of a 
Itoin.inVs \illji Nor, whether eeilun^s ho fielteil vxittl^old and ivory, or wholhot 
only coUiiiied willi whitewash, tlocs it rnatt.«T tt> Caro any move than it docs to a 
hi>nst3-tly lint every irc<j, ho it co<lar or’bhn k thorn, can harbour its sinj.'infjf-hird ; 
and low me ilio lioiuos ni which, fioiii nooks least suspected, thcio starts not a 
music Is it«piito true that auum citharasiue earitns sonirium iviluroiit*” 

Would niiteven Daiimclos liim'^elf have for*;otten the' Word, if the lute jda^er'liad 
cliiinced on tho uoh's that lulfji 


The (liniKTwas sinipJt^ ciioiiijli, but 
■woJJ and wr.ll seivtsl. One 

footiiiiin, in plain livt ry, as*hi.sled Air 
Mills. Jlanell atr .sji.iiinoly, and 
drank only watcT, widt h was ])lac.cd 
by Ids fiid(‘ lend, with a .siiifdt‘ "lass 
of wini; at the wlost; of tlu^ repast, 
■which In- ilraiik on bcinlin;.; his hcatl 
1o Lionel with a certain knii-htly 
nrare, and tlio prdaiory words^of 

We, Iconic h^‘j|;p to a Uaii^'hton.” 
Mr Kditliorn* was less abst(‘iidous — 
tasted ot every dish, after e-vamiitinj; 
it loii^ tlirounh a pair of toidoise- 
shell sptjelaeles, and (bank Icdsurely 
tJirou^oi a hottJc of port, holding up 
every ^(liiss to tlu! lioht. Darndl 
talked with Ids usual cold but not 
uiicourteous iiiditVeronce, A remark 
of Jjiouers on the portraits in the 
room turned tlie eonvorsatioii ehielly 
upon pictures, and tlie host showisl 
hmiself llioroijohly accomplished in 
the attributes of tlic vaiiuus .schools 
• and masters. ^Lidnel, who was very 
fond of tho art, and iiuh'ed paiiiti'il 
well Ibr a youtldid amati'ur, listeued 
with ftreat delight. 

“ Surely, sir,” said ho, vStruck mucli 
■ffrith a very suhtlc olwervation uf»ou 
the causes why tho Italian inasbas 
ailudt of copyist’s wdth j>reater faci- 
lity tkaii tho* Flcimsh - surel 3 ^ sir, 
you must yourself have practised the 
art of paiuting 1” * 

Not I ; but T instructed myself 
as a judge of picturo.s, because at one 
•time I was a collector.” 

^ Fairthorn, s]H‘akiiig for the first 
time : “ Tlie rarest collcetion — such 
Albert Durers ! such Holbeins! and 
that h(‘ad by LeAnianlo da-Vinci I” 
He RtopiX'd- looked extremely fright- 
ened— helped himself to tjhc port — 
turning his back upon Ids Jiost, to 
hold, as usual, the glass to tho light. 

“ Are they here, sir ? ” asked 
Lionel. 

Darrell^s face darkened, and he 


made no answer ; but Ids head sank 
oil his breast, and lie seemed .sud- 
dcuily ab.sorbed in gluc’iny Mionght. 
Lioiu‘1 felt that he liad touched a 
wrong chord, and glanced Umidly 
towards Fairthorn ; but, that gentle- 
man cautiously held up his finger, 
and then rapidly put it to ids lip, and 
as rapidly (Irew it away. After that 
signal, the boy did not dare to break 
the silence, which now lasted iinin- 
tcmiptndly till Darndl rose, and 
with the formal and siipcilhious 
qimstioii, “Anymore wine T’ led the 
way back to the lihraiy. There lie 
enseoiici'd liimsi'lf in an easy-ehair, 
and saying, “Will you find a book 
for yoiiVvSelf, Lionel { ’ took a volume 
at random from tlic nearest slu'll’, 
and soon seemed absorbed in its con- 
tents. The room, made irrogular by 
bay-windows, and slielves that jiro- 
ji.*ctcd as in jiiiblic libraries, abuuiideil 
with nook ami recess. To one (^' 
these Fail thorn sidUal himself and 
became iiivisililc. Lionel looked 
round the shidvos. No hellea AV/zV 't 
of our immediate gcner.itioii Tverc 
found there — yom' of those authors 
most ill ronuest iu circulating li- 
braries and literary institutes. The 
slielves conlli discovta* none more 
recent than the Joluisouiaii ago. 
Neither iu tlie lawyer's library wore 
to be found any law-books no, nor 
the pamphlets and i>arliamentary 
volumes tliat should have s])okoii of 
the oueo eager politician. But there, 
were superb copio.s of tlie ancient 
classics, French anfW:alian authors 
were not wanting, uor siicli of the 
English as have withstood the tost 
01 time. The larger iiortion of the 
shelves seemed, liowever, devided to 
philosophical works. Hero alone was 
novelty adAiittcd— the newest essays 
on 8cieucc,^or the best editions of old 
works tlicfeon, Lionel at length 
made Ids choice — a volume of the 
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Faerie Qa^eh. Coffee was served; 
lit a Liter lioiir tea. The clock stmek 
ten. Darrell laid down his book. 

“ Mr Fiiirthoni"-thc Flute !'* 

F^roin j:ho recess a nililter ; and 
presently- -the musician remainiiti? 
.still hidden— there came forth tin? 
swoidest note — so dulcet, so phiin- 
tiv(;! Lionel’s ear was ravished. The 
mu.sic suited well with tlie euehaiited 
pa.^e, throii^^i which liis fancy had 
t)eeu waiideriii^^ dream-1 ike ” the Hide 
with the Faerie Quern. As the air 
Howed li«piid im, Lionel’s eyes iilled 
with tears. He iliil not observe that 
Darrell was intently w'atching him. 
AVlien the music stopp«‘d, he turne«l 
aside to wine the teais from his 
eyes. Somehow or other, what with 
tlie poem, what witii the tilde, his 
thoicilits had wandered far far hence 
to tin* ^Tcmi banks and blue w'avcs 
of the Thames to Sophy’s chariniruc 
lace, to h(U* paitiii" childish ,'yid‘t* 
Ami where >vas she uoav i VVhdlicr 
passine away, attcr so brief a holi- 
day, into th(j shadows ot torlorn life ^ 
J).iirell’s bcll-like voice sinoti^ his 
ear. 

‘‘Spenser* Von love him* Do 
you wild; poetry r 
“ No, sir ; 1 only fed it !” 

“Do mMthc'r*” said tho host, 
abrupt ly. Then, tnniin».c away, be. 
ii^hi(‘d Ins candle, murmured a (pnek 
f»'ood-ni.!:flit, and disapiican'd through 
a side-door N\hich led to bis own 
rooms. 


Lionel looked round for Fair! horn, 
who now emerged ab anyulo-Wowx 
liis nook. 

“ Oh, Mr Fairtliom, how you have 
enchanted im* ! I iievor^ believed the 
flute could have been capable oF sm-h 
effects 1” 

My Fairt horn’s protest pie face light- 
ed up. He took oiV Ins spectacles, 
as if ♦Vj'. bidtcr to coidemphde Mu* 
face ot his pnlo.i;ist. “ So you were 
jdcased ! really he said, clunklii)^ 
a .stia!i<j:e ‘,n’iiu ehueklo, d(T]) ni his 
JiiiAost self. 

“ I’liMsed ! it. is a cold wonl ! Who 
would not be more than i»leased 

“ You shoiilil hear mo in the open 
air.” * 

“ Let in(‘ do so to-morrow.” 

“ My dear yomi" sir, with all my 
heq^t. Hist!” .i^a/in^jj imnid a.s if 
haunted --‘^1 like yo»i# J wish /ihu, 
to like you. An.swiT airhisqni‘slions 
as if you did not cave how be turned 
you insidii nut, TShwer ask him a 
([iK'stion, as if yon F()iip;ht to know 
what he did not hims(‘lF eoidi«ie. So 
there is soimdhinjLT, you think, in a 
Jlute, alter all { The,ri3 are ])eo]tle 
who pre.fcr the liddU .” 

“TIk'ii they never heard your ibile, 
Mr Fairtborp.” The iiiusieian ai^aiu 
emitted his discordant (*linekle, ami, 
iioddin/j; hi.s ln*ad nervously and cor- 
dially, .shamliled away without, li.^lit- 
iiig a caudle, amrwuM engulFed in 
the shadows of some mysterious 
corner. 


CllAPrEll IV. 


The Old Wort 

It wa.s Ion/ lieforc Lionel couhl 
sleep. What w’itli the strange house, 
and the strang(3 ma.stcr ^ -Avhat with 
the. magic Hu to, and the mu.siciaii’B 
admonitory caution - - what with 
tender and regretful reminisceneu* 
of Sophy, his Drain had enough to 
work oil. When he slept at la. hi.s 
slumlior Was deep and heavy, and l^i 
did not wake till gently .shaken by the 
well-bred arm of Mr Mills. “ I hum- 
bly beg pardon-^ -nine, o’clock, sir, and 
the break! a St -bell going* to ring.” 
Lionel’s toilet was soon hnyried over; 
Mr Darrell and Fairthorn were talk- 
ing together as he entered the break- 


and the Now. 

fa.st-room tlie same room as that in 
which they Ifad dined. 

“ ejood morning, Liomtl,” said tlie 
host. “No leave-taking to-day, a.s 
you tlinniteiied. 1 find you have 
made an anpointment with Mr Fair- 
thorn, ami I shall placf; you un- 
der Ids, care. You may like to look 
over the* old liou.se, and make your- 
self”- Dan-e.U paused— “ At liomc,” 
jerked out* Fairthorn, filling up 
the hiatriA. Darrell turned liis eye 
towards the speaker, who evidently 
bee4Uiie much frightened, and, after 
looking in vain for a corner, sidleil 
away to the window, and poked him- 
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self b(iliind the curtain. “ Mr Fair- 
thorii, ill the capacity of my secretary, 
has learned to Jiiul me thoughts, and 
piit them in his own words,” ^id 
Diirrcll, wiili a coldness almost icy. 
He tlien seated himself at the hroak- 
fiist-tablo Lionel followed liis ex- 
ample, and Mr Faiithorn, courage- 
ously emerging, also took a chair and 
a roll. “You wt*.re a true uliviner, 
Mr Darrell,” said Lionel; ‘*it is a 
glorious day.” 

“But tlierc will be showers later. 
The tish are at ])lay on the .surfaeft of 
the lake,” DarndJ aihled, with a soft- 
ened glance towards I'airtliorn, who 
was looking the picture of misery. 
“ Aft(‘r twelve, 'it will be just the 
weatluu* for trout to lise ; and if you 
fish, Mr Fairthorn will lend you a rod. 
He is *a worthy successor of I;^ak 
Walton, and. Wives a companion as 
Izaak did, bift more rarely gets oiui.” 

“ Ar(j tlim*c trout in your lake, sir 

“TJio lake! You must not dream 
of invading that sacred water. The 
inhabitants of rivulets and brooks not 
within my boundary are beyond the 
pale of Fawley ci\ilisation, to be 
snared and slaughtered like Oafires, 
red men, or any other savages, for 
wlioiii we bait with a missionary, and 
whom wc iinpah^ on a bayoin't. But 
I regard my fake as a politic commu- 
nity, under tlie protection of the law, 
and leave its deiiikcns to devour eaeli 
other, as Europeans, fislies and other 
cold-blooded creatures, wisely do, in 
ord(‘r to check the overgrowth of pu- 
jmlation. To fatten one pike it takes 
a givat many minnows. Naturally I 
supjiort the vested rights of pike. I 
have been a lawyer.” 

lt‘ would be in ^aiu im describe the 
manner in which Mr Darrell vtmted 
this or similar roiuarlA of mucking 
irony, or sarcastic spleen. It was 
not bitter nor sneering, but in his 
usual melliiluous level tone and pas- 
sionless tranquillity. 

Tlio breakfast was just over as a 
groom passed in front of the -vyindows 
with a led liorsc. “ I anr going to 
leave yoUj Lionel,” said the host, “ to 
make — ^friends with Mr Fifir thorn, and 
I thus complet(», the fientcnce which 
he diverted astray, according to 
my own original intention.” He 
passed across tlie hall to the open 
honsc-door, and stood by the horse 


stroking its neck, and giving some 
direediuiis to the groom. Lionel and 
Fairthorn followed to the threshold, 
and the bcfUity of the horse provoked 
the boy’s aUlmiration : it was a dark 
muzzled brown, of that fine old-fa- 
feliioiied breed of English roadster, 
wdiich is now so seldom seen ; showy, 
bow-necked, loiig-taili'd, stuinliling 
reedy hybrids, born of bad barbs, ill- 
mated, having mainly s^upplicd their 
place. This was, indeed, a horse of 
great power, immense girth of loin, 
high shoulder, liruad hoof; and such 
a hi'ad ! the oar, the frontal, the nos- 
tril ! you stildomsec a human pixysiog- 
iiomy lialf so intelligent, luilf so ex- 
pressive of that high spirit and sweet 
generous temper, wbicli, when united, 
constitute the ideal of thorough-breed- 
ing, whether in horse or man. The 
Englisli ridi'i* was in harmony with 
the English steed. Darrell at this 
moment was resting Ids arm lightly 
on the animal’s shoulder, and his head 
still uncovered. It has been said be- 
fore that ho was of imposing prcsiaice ; 
the striking attribute of his ])ersou, 
indeed, was that of unconscious graii- 
dour ; yet, though above the ordinary 
heiglit, he was not very tall-- five feet 
eleven at the utmost -and far from 
being very erect. Ou the contrary, 
there was that habitual bend in his 
proud neck which men who meditate 
niiich and live alone almost invariably 
contract. But tlicrc was, to use an 
expression eommou with our older 
writers, that “ great air” about liim 
whieh filled .tlie eye, and gave him 
the dignity of elevated stature, the 
commanding aspect that accompanies 
the upright carriage. His figure was 
iudiiied to he slender, though broad 
of shoulder and deep of chest ; it was 
the figure of a young man, and pro- 
bably little ebanged from what it 
might liave been at five-and-twenty. 
A certain youtlifulness still lingered 
4 pvcn on the eounteniiiice — strange, 
for sorrow is snppovsed to expedite tlic 
work of a^e ; and Darrell had known 
^oiTow ot a kind most adapted to 
narrow his peculiar nature, as great 
ill its degree as ever left man’s heart 
in mins. No grey was visible in the 
dark bro-^ii hair, that, worn short be- 
hind, stil|. retained in front the large 
J ove-like curl. No wrinkle, save at the 
corner of the eyes, marred the pale 
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bronze of tlie finn cheek ; the fore- 
head was smooth as marble, and as 
massive. It was that forehoixd which 
chielly contributed to the superb ex- 
pression of his whole aspect. It was 
lii'^h to a fault \ the perceptive organs, 
over a dark, strojigly-marked, archotl 
eyebrow, j)owerfully developed, as 
tlu4y arc with most eminent lawyers : 
it did not want for breadth at the 
temples ; yct^ on the wliole, it bcsiiokc 
more of intellectual vigour and daunt- 
less will than of serene ]>hilosophy 
or all-cj ubraciiig bone volenoo. T t wa s 
the foreliead of a man foriiiod to com- 
mand and awe the passions and intel- 
lect of others by the strength of pas- 
sions in himself, rather concent led 
than cluistised, and an iiitellei^t force- 
ful fiom the weight of its mass rather 
tlian th<^ niceness of its balance. The 
other featuri's harmonised with that 
brow ; the> Averc of tlui noblest iirdcr 
of aquiline, at once high and delicate. 
The lij) had a ran^ combination of 
exfpiisite reliiiemeiit and iiitlexible 
resolve. The eye, in repose, w'as 
cold, bright, unreve/aling, with a cht- 
tain absent, musing, self-absorbed 
expression, that often made the man’s 
words appear as if spokmi mechani- 
cally, and assisted towards that seem- 
ing of listless inditferenee to those 
wlioin he addressed, by which he 
wounded vanity, without, perliajis, 
any malice \irepciise. Hut it was an 
eye in which tlie pupil could sudden- 
ly expand, the hue (diaiige from grey 
to dark, and thi; cold still brig]itm*ss 
hasli into vivid tire. •It could not 
have occurred to any one, oven to 
the most commonplace, woman, to 
have described Darrell’s 'as a liand- 
»me lace ; the expression w'ould 
have seemed trivial and derogatory • 
the words that would have occurred 
to all, would have; ])een somewhat to 
this etfect — “Wbat a magnificent 
coiinteiiauce ! What a noble head!” 
Yet an experienced pliy.siogiiomist 
inight have noted that the same 
lineaments which bespoke a ^ irtuc 
bespoke also its neighbouring viei^; 
that with so much will there went 
stubborn obstinacy; that with that 
power of grasp there would be the 
tenacity in adherence whiih narrows 
m astringing the intellect ;,that a pre- 
judice once conceived, a passion once 
cherished, would resist aU rational 


argument for relinquishment. When 
men of this mould do relinquish 
prejudice or passion, it is by tlnnr 
own impulse, tlunr own sure convic- 
tion that wliat they hold is worth- 
less : then they do not* yield it gra- 
ciously; they fling it from them in 
scorn, but not a scorn that consoles. 
That which they thus wrench away 
had gjfowii a living part of* lliem- 
Bclvcs ; their own flesli bleeils—thij 
wound siddoin or never heals. Such 
men rarely fail in the aeliicvemcnt 
of*what they covi't, if the g^ods are 
neutral ; but adamant against the 
world, 6i(‘y arc vulnerable through 
their aifeetioiis. Their love is in- 
tense, but iindemoiifttrativii ; tlunr 
haired imphKtable, but iinre vengeful. 
l\»o proud to revenge, too galled to 
pardon. 

There steed (tuy Darrell, to Avhom* 
the bar had di^stined its higliest 
honours, to whom the senate had ac- 
corded itff^nost rapturous cheers; and 
the more you gazi‘d on him as lie 
there stood, the more p(‘ruli‘X(iil bti- 
came the enigma, how with a career 
Sought with such eiKTgy, advanced 
Avitli such success, the man had 
abiuptly subsided into a listless re- 
cluse, and t|je career had been volun- 
tarily resigned for a homo without 
neighbours, a hearth without cliil- 
ilreii. 

‘‘I had no iilea*’’ said Lionel, as 
Darrell rode slowly aAvay, soon lost 
from sight amidst the, thick foliage ol‘ 
summer-tn'es- - “ I lyid no idea that 
my cousin was so young 1” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Mr Fairthoru ; 
“he is only a year older than 1 
am!” 

“Older diaii • yon ! ” cxclflimed 
Lionel, staring in blunt amaze at the 
clderly-lookifig personage beshle him ; 
“yet true- Ik; told me so himself.” 

“ And I am fifty-one last bii thday.” 

“ Mr Darrell lifty-two ! Incredil >le !” *** 

“ I don’t know why we should (‘ver 
grow old, the life we lead,” observed 
Mr F(jirthorn, readjusting his spec- 
tacles. *“ Time stands so still ! 
Fishing, toa is very eondifllve. to 
longevity. • If you will follow me, we 
will gct4he rods ; and the flute — you 
are quite sure you would like the 
flute i Yes ! thank you, my dear 
young sir. And yet there are folks 
who prefer the fiddle ! ” , , 
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not the snn a little too bright 
for the fly at pTCsent ; and will you 
not, in the inoajiwhile, show me over 
tJie house ? ” 

“ Vtay Avcll ; not tliat thia house 
has much worth seeing. The, other, 
indeed, would have had a music-room ! 
Hut, att(‘r till, nothing like the open 
air for the flute. This way.” 

T si»are thee, gentle reader, t^e min- 
ute inventory ol Fawlcy Mniior House. 
It had iiotliiug Init its iiidhjuity to re- 
commend it. It had a gnat many 
rooms, all, except thosonsed as tlie din- 
ing-room and library, v(‘vy small, and 
very low -iimumerable (dos(4H, nooks 
— unexpecttMl cavitii‘s, as if made on 
purpose for tlu‘ •vemunble gaiiiit of 
hide-and-seek. Wave a stahdv old 
kitchen, the oflices were sadly de- 
flective* (iven for Mr Darrell’s 
domestic estaVlishinent, whi<-h con- 
sisted but of two imui and four 
maids (the stablcnnen not lodging in 
the JioMS('). Drawiiig-rooi#, properly 
speaking, it had none. At some re- 
mote [J(‘ri()d a sort of gallery under 
the gable roofs (above tin* first floor), 
stretdiing from end to end of the 
house, might liave served for the re- 
C/Cption of giU’sts oii grand oecasions. 
For fragimmts of mouldepng tapestry 
still, liert? and there, clung to the 
walls ; and a high chimn(‘y-piece, 

. whereon, iu plasttT relied', anus <*om- 
inenior.ited the fuoinorable fishing- 
party of Antony and Oloojiatra, re- 
taimul patches of colour aud gihling, 
which must, avIwlmi fresh, have made 
Hie Egyptian (pieeu still mon^ ajepal- 
uiigly hith'ous, aud the lisli at the mul 
of Antony’s hook still less resembling 
any creathre. known to ichthyologists. 

TliT' library had been arranged into 
shelves from floor to roof by Mr Dar- 
riill’s father, and subseodently, for the 
mere ]»nrpose of liolding as many 
volumes as possible, bronglit out into 
* projecting wings (college- like) by 
Darrell himself, without any preten- 
sion to mediieval character. With this 
room oommuuieated a small ri^iding- 
closot, wlucli the host ref?ervcd to 
himself; and this, by a circular stair 
cut into the massive wall, .iseendcd 
first into Mr Darrell’s sleeping-cham- 
ber, and tlumee into a gable recaiss 
that adjoined tlie gallery, and whicli 
the host had fitted up for the purpose 
of scieutific experiments in chemistry, 


or other branches of practical pliilo- 
Bophy. These more private rooms 
Lionel was not permitted to enter. 

Altogoth^ the house was one of 
those cruel Ctmcmeiits which it would 
he a sill to pull down, or even materi- 
ally to alter, but wliicli it Avould be aii 
hourly itjconvcnieucc for a modern 
family to inhabit. It was out of# all 
cluiractcr with Mr Darrell’s Ibrnier 
position in life, or Avitli'tln* fortune 
wJiieli Lionel vaguely sui)[)osed him 
to )>ossess, anfl eonsidiTa-bly under- 
ratetl. Like Sir Nichoku Ilaeon, tli(‘ 
man had grown too large for liis habi- 
tation. 

“ I don’t wonder,” said Lionel, as, 
their wanderings f)vcr, he and Fair- 
thorn found tlicms(‘lves iu tJie library, 
“that Mr Darrell began to build a 
ncAV house. But it Avonld have been 
a great pity to pull ilowii tlus for it.” 

*M*ull down this! Don’t hint at 
siudi ^n idea to Mr Daircll. He 
woukl as soon iiavo pulh'd down the 
Biitish monareliy ! Nay, I suspect, 
sooner.” 

“ But the new building must surely 
have swallowed uj) the old omi /” 

“Oh, no; Mr DancU had a plan 
byAvhieh he would have enclosed this 
si‘paratcly iu a kind of (‘ourt with an 
open seremi-AVork or cloister ; aud it 
was his inti'utioii to apjiropriatc it 
entirely to iiiediaival antiquities, of 
which h(‘ has a Avonderful eolleetioii. 
Ho had a notion of illustrating every 
earlier reigfi in Avliicth his auiestors 
flourished difl'orent ajKirtiiionts in 
coiTcsiJondencie Avith ditfereiit dates. 
It Avoiild have been a ehrouiclc of 
national iiiauners.” 

“ But, if it bo not an iuii)ertinent 
question, AvluTc is this collection ? in 
London ? ” 

“ Huvsli ! hush 1 I will give you a 
pee]) of some af the treasures, only 
don’t betray mo.” 

Fairthorn here, with singular ra- 
phlity, considering that he never 
moATd'iii a straightforward direction, 
undnlatcd into the open air in front of 
the house, describoii a rhomboid to- 
wards a side-buttress in the new 
building, near to which was a postern- 
door ; unlocked that door from a key 
in his pociict, and, motioning Lionel 
to folio Av Ijim, entered within the ribs 
of the stony skeleton. Lionel fol- 
lowed in a sort of supernatural aAvc, 
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and beheld, with mon^ substantial 
alarm, Mr Fairthorn windiiij^^ up an 
inclined plank which he embraced 
with both arms, ami by which he ulti- 
mately ascended to a tiinber joist in 
what sliould have been an upper tloor, 
only flooring? tlicic was none. Percli- 
ed there, Fairtliom pilared down on 
Liwiol through In's spcjctados. “ Dan- 
gerous,” he sai<l, whispc'ringly ; “but 
one gets used to cverytljiug ! If you 
feed afraid, don’t venture i ” 

LioiieJ, animated by that doubt of 
his courage, sprang up tlifl ])lanlc, 
balancing liimsch', schoolboy favSiiioii, 
with (uilstn'tchecl arms, and gained 
the side of Jiis guide. 

“Don’t touch mo,” exclaimed Mr 
Fairll'.oin, slirinKing, “or shall 
both lx* ov'<*r. Now, observe and 
imitate.” Dvop])ing himstif then care- 
fully and gradually, till he dro})peil 
on tlie timber Joist as if it were a 
\elocipc<h‘, liis long h*gs dangling 
down, lu‘, with thigh and hand, impel- 
led liimsfif onward (ill lie gninciltlui 
ridge of a wall, on w'lro'h In* deliveve<l 
his ]x‘rson, and wiped liis speclacl(*s. 

Lionel was not hnig Ix'fou*. he sbxxl 
in tin* same place. “ Here w’e are !” 
said Fairthorn. 

“ J don’t se(^t]le eolleetion,”answ(*r- 
ed Lionel, first iieeiing down athwart 
the joists, ii]x)n the tugg(*d ground 
overspread w'ith stoinis ^aiid rubliish, 
tlien glaueing up, tlirougli similar ii»- 
tcrstie,es above, to the gaunt ratteis. 

“ Hire, aie some- most preeious,” 
answered Fairtliorn, tajiping behind 
him. “ W^dh’d uj), /ixeejit where 
these boards, cased in iron, are nailed 
across, Avith a little cU^or just big 
enough to ereep tliroiigli ; but that 
is locked - - (Jliul)b’s lock, aud Mr 
D.irrel 1 k (*e I IS tl le key ! - - - 1 roasu res 
for a palace! No, >ou can't peep 


tlirougli hero — no a chink; but 
come on a little further, — mind your 
footing.” 

Skirting the wall, and still on the 
perilous ridgt*, Fairthorn ciept on, 
foiined ail angle, and, stopping short, 
clapjied his liye to the crevice of some 
planks n.iileii rudely across a yawn- 
ing aperture. Lionel found another 
erovice/t‘or himself, and saw, piled up 
ill admired* disorder, ])ictiiies, with 
their hacks turned to a desola^.e. wall, 
rare cabinets, and art ii*lcs of (iurious 
iiii*iiitnn*,chi‘sts, boxes, crabis -hi'apiid 
pcllmell. This receptacle had been 
roiigldy floored in deal, in order to 
support its iiiisce.llafieoiis contents, 
ami wms liglitc'd trom a l.irge window 
(not visible in front of the house), 
gla/ed ill dull lough glass, with ven- 
tilators. 

“ 'riiese are the lieiwvy things, and * 
least costly things, tliat no one could 
wi*ll rob. The pieliires here are 
merely curious as (*arly sjiecinions, 
inteinl<‘d for the old liouse, all spoil- 
ing and rotting ; Mr Darrell wishes 
tln*m ti> do so, f l)i‘li(*ve ! What he 
wishes must be done I my dear young 
sir- -a prodigious mimi — it is of 
granite.” 

“ I canm^t luiderstaud it,” said 
Lionel, aglnist. “/J'lus last man I 
should liave thought capriciously 
whimsical.” 

“Whimsical! Blt'.ss^ny soul! don’t 
b.iy .sm-li a w'onl— don’t, pray 1 or the 
roof will fall dowm upon us! (Joiue 
away. V^ou have .v’-en all you can 
see. You must go lirst now— mind 
that loose stone t here ! ’’ “ 

Nothing furl her Avas said till tliey 
WTre out of tlic building ; and Jjionel 
felt like a kniglfl. of old wlio liad 
been led -into scpulcliiid halls by a 
wiiiard. * 


Clt.Vl’THU V. 

The of empire arc biielly ohronieli-tl in f.imily n‘r<;rds l)r«.uf;ht down to the pre- 

sent d.iy, showij)*r that tho r.w of men is iiideo»l “ like Ic.avcH on tieos, now 
in youth, now withciinjr on the ground.” yoL*to llio hranrli tho most hare will 
groen l(*aves return, -so long as tho ‘Ittp can roiiioiint to tho hianoli from bic root ; 
hut tho brand I which Ixw ceased to take life from tho root— hang it high, hang 
it low— -is a prey to tho wind and the woodman. * 

It was mid-day. The Woy and his tlirough green pastures, half a mile 
new friend were standing apart, as from the house. TIas sky was over- 
* becomes silent anglers, on the banks cast, as Darrell liad predicted, but the 
of a narrow brawling rivulet, running rain did not yet fall. The two anglers 
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were not long before they had filled 
a basket with small trout. 

Then Lionel, who was by no means 
fond of fishing, laid his rod on the 
bank, and scrolled across the long 
grass to his companion. 

“ It will rain soon,” said he. “ Let 
mo take advantage of the present 
time, and hear the flute, while we can 
yet enjoy the open air. No, mot by 
the margin, or you will* be always 
looking after the trout. On the 
risiiig-^ound, see that old thorn- 
tree — let us go and sit under ^t. 
The new building looks well from it. 
What a pile it would have been ! I 
may not ask ^ou, I supposes, why 
it is l(d‘t uncompleted. I’erliaps it 
would have cost too much, or would 
liave been disproportionate to the 
^estate.”’ 

“ To the pis8«cnt estate it would 
have been disproi portioned, but not 
to the estate Mr Darrell intended to 
arid to it. As to cost, you don’t know 
him. He would never liavo under- 
taken what he could not afford to 
complete ; and what lie once under- 
took, no thoughts of the cost would 
liave scared him from finishing, f^ro- 
digions mind -- granite ’ And so 
rimi !” added t’airthorn^with an air 
of great pride. I ought to know ; I 
write all his letters on money matters. 
How much do you think he has, 
without countiiig land I ” 

’ “ I cannot guess.” 

“ Nearly half a million ; in two 
years it will b(j more than half a 
million. And he had not three 
Immlred a-year wlicn he began life ; 
for Faw'ley was sadly mortgagtal.” 

“ Is it possible ! Could any lawyer 
make/half a millioif at the bar ?” 

‘‘If any man could, he w'onld, if he 
se.t his mind on it. Lift it was not 
all made at tlic bar, tliongh a great 
part of it w^as. An East Indian old 
'' liachelor of the same name, but who 
had never been heard of Jioroabonts 
till bo wrote from Calcutta to Mr 
Darrell (inquiriiig if they wcu* any 
relations— and Mr Darrell Teferrcd 
him tortile College-at-Arms, which 
proved that they eamc front the same 
stock ages ago) — left him •all his 
money. Mr Darrell w as not depen- 
dent on liis profession wdicu he stood 
up in Parliament. And since we 
Lave been here, such savings I Not 


that Mr Darrell is avaricious, but how 
can he spend money in this place? 
You should have seen the servants 
we kept in ^arlton Gardens. S^ich 
a cook too — a French gentleman — 
looked like a marquis. Those were 
liappy days, and proud ones ! It is 
true that I order the dinner here, but 
it can’t be the same thing. Do you 
like fillet of veal ? we have one to- 
day.” 

“ Wc used to have a fillet of veal 
at school on Sundays. I thought it 
good tlich.” 

“ It makes a nice miuoo,” said Mr 
Fairthom, with a sensual movement 
of his lips. “ One must thiidc of din- 
ner whim one lives in the country — 
so little else to think of! Not that 
Mr Darrell does, but then he is — 
granite ! ” 

“Still,” said Lionel, smiling, “T do 
not get my answer. Why w-^as the 
house uncompleted ? and why did Mr 
Darrell retire from public life ? ” 

“ He took both into Ids head ; and 
when a tiling once gets there, it is no 
use asking why. But,” added Fair- 
thorn, and his innocent ugly face 
changed into an expression of earnest 
sadness— “but no doubt ho had his 
reasons. Ho has reasons for all he 
does, only they lie far far away from 
what appears on the surface — fiiras 
that rivulet liOwS from its source ! My 
di‘ar young sir, Mr Darrell has known 
griefs on which it does not become 
yon and mo to talk. He never talks 
of them. The least I can do for my 
benefactor is •not to piy into his 
secrets, nor babble them out. Ajid 
ho is so kind— so good— nover gets 
into a passion ; but it is so aw^fnl to 
wound him — it gives him such pain ; 
, that’s w hy he frightens mo — frightens 
me horribly ; and so he will you wlicn 
you come to kin^w liim. Prodigious 
inWld I — gi'anite - - ovorjiTown witli 
sensitive, plants. Yes, a little music 
will do us both good.” 

Mr Eiiirthoru screwed his flute — 
an exceedingly liandsomc one. He 
pointed out its beauties to Lionel— a 
present from Mr Darrell last Christ- 
mas— and then lie began. Strange 
tiling, Art I especially music. Out 
of an art, h man may be so trivial 
you would ;nistake him for an iiiibe- 
cile— at best a grown infant. Put 
him into his art, and how high lie 
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soars above you ! Row quietly he 
enters into a heaven nf which he has 
become a denizen, and, unlocking 
the gates with his golden ^ey, admits 
you to follow, an humble, reverent 
visitor. 

In his art Fairtliorn was certainly’ 
a master, and the air ho now played 
was exquisitely soft and plaintive j it 
accorded witli the clouded yet c[uict 
sky, with thedonc but summer laud- 
scaj)e, with Lionel’s melancholic but 
not afflicted train of thought. The 
boy could only munnur, “ Beautiful !” 
when the musicifin ceased. • . 

" It is an old air,” said Fairtliorn ; 
“ I don’t tliink it is known. I found 
its scale serawhal down in a copy of 
the Kikon Basilike, witli the name of 
Joannes Darrel! , Eq. Aiirat, wiittcm 
under it. That, by the date, was Sir 
d'ohn Darrell, the cavalier who fought 
for (jharlos I., father of the graceless 
Sir Ralph, who flourished under 
Ciiarlos II. Both their portraits m‘c 
in the dining-room. 

^'Tell mo something of the family ; 
I know so little about it— not even 
how the Haughtons and Dan-ells 
seem to have been so long connected. 
I SCO by the portraits that the Plaiigh- 
toii naim' was borne by former Dar- 
reJls, then apparently dropped, now 
it is borne again by my cousin.” 

“ He bears it only as a Christian 
name. Your grandfather was his 
sjiousor. But he is nevertheless the 
head of your family.” 

“So ho says. How?” 

Fairtliorn gathered himself up, his 
knees to his chin, and began in the 
tone of a guide who has gpt his lesson 
by heart., though it was not long be- 
fore he warmed into, his subject. 

“The Darrells are supposed to have 
got their name from a knight in the 
reign of Edward Ill.^who held the 
lists in a joust victoriously against A 
com<‘rs, and was called, or called him- 
seli, John the Dare-sdl; or, in old 
spelling, the Der-all ! They, wore 
amongst the most powerful fan ilios 
in the country ; their alliances werQ 
with the highest houses— Montfichets, 
Nevilles, Mowhrays ; they descend 
through such marriages from the blood 
of Plantagenot kings. Ybu’ll find 
their names in Chronicles ii\the early 
French wars. Unluckily, they attach- 
ed themselves to the fortunes of Earl 


Warwick, the King-maker, whose 
blood they were allied ; their repre- 
sentative was killed in the fatal field 
of Barnet ,* their estates were of course 
confiscated; the sole son and heir of 
that ill-fated politician passed into the 
Low Countries, where he* seiTcd as a 
soldier. His son and grandson fol- 
lowed the same calling under foreit;n 
banners.! But they must have kept 
up the love ’of the old laud, fo’ iu 
the latter part of the reign of Hcniy 
VIIL, the last iimlc Darrell rctunied 
to England with some broml gold 
pieces, saved by himself or his exiled 
fathers, bought' some laud in this 
county in which the ancestral po.s- 
sessions had once been largo, and 
built tlio present bouse, of a size 
suited to the altered fortuni's of 
a race that had, in a formth- agi:, 
manned castles with Tw-taiiu'.rs. The 
baptismal name of the soldier who 
thus partially rofoiim led the old lincin 
England was that now borne Ijy your 
cousin, Ouy — a name always fiivour- 
ed by Fortune iu the family annals ; 
for in Elizabeth’s time, from the rank 
of small gentry, to which tbeir fortune ► 
alone lifted them since their return to 
their native land, the Darrells rose 
once more into wealth and eminence 
under a handsome young Sir Guy — 
wc have his picture in black flowered 
velvet- - -who married the lioiniss of the 
Haughtons, a family that had grown 
rich inidcr the Tudors, and in fav- 
our with the Maiden-(,Juecn. This Sir 
Guy was befriend»‘.(l ..by Essex, and 
knighted by Elizabeth herself. Theii^ 
old house was then abandoned for the 
larger mansion of the Haughtons, 
which had also the mlvautage of being 
nearer to tbevCouft. The ^eu(3^ved 
.prosperity of thii 1 )arrells was of short 
duration. THtJ Civil Wars came on, 
and Sir Jolm Darrell took the losing 
side. He escaped to France with bis 
only sun. He is said to have been iin 
accomplished melancholy man; mid 
my belief is, that he composed that 
air whi/;li you justly admire for its 
mournful sweetuess. He turned 
Roman Catholic, and diedin a conv cut. 
But the sofi^ Ralph, was brou<jht up 
ill France- With Cmrles II. and otlier 
gay roisterers. On tlio return of the 
Stuart, Ralph ran off with the daugh- 
ter of the Roundhead to whom his 
estates had beseu given, and, after 
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getting them back, left hia wife in 
the country, and made love to other 
men’s wiv(‘s in town. SJ locking pro- 
fligate ! no fruit could thrive upon 
such a branch. He squandered all he. 
could squander, and would have left 
hia chihlnm beggars, but that he 
was providentially slain in a tavern 
brawl for boasting of a lady’s favoimi 
to her husband’s tace. The husband 
suddenly stabbed, him — no fair 
duello — for Sir Ralph was mviucible 
with the small sword. Still the 
family fortune was much dilapidafed, 
yet still the Darrells lived in the fine 
house of the Haughtons, and h‘ft 
Fawlcy to the owls. But Sir Ralph’s 
son, in his old ago, niarrird a second 
time, a young lady of high rank, an 
carl’s daughter. He must have been 
v<‘ry ndich in love with her, despite 
his agt‘, for tcMviii her consent or her 
fathei’s, he agreed to settle all the 
llaughtou estates on her and ’ the 
chiliiron she might bear to him. The 
smaller Darrell property hivl already 
been entailed on his son .by his first 
marriage. Tliis is how the family 
came to split. Old Darrell had child- 
ren by Ills second wife ; the ckU\st of 
tliose cliildroii took tlio Haughtou 
name, and inlierit(3d tlie Hauglitoii 
jiropcrty. Tlu. sou by the first niar- 
liage had nothing but Fawley, and 
the scanty domain round it. You 
dcsc(nid from* tlto soioinl marriage, 
jWrDaiTcll from llie lirst. You im- 
doj'fstand now, m3" dear 3’oung bir T’ 

^‘Yes, a littlg; but I should very 
piucli lik<* to kuovv where those ilm* 
ilauglitoii ostab's arc now ?” 

“Where, they are now? I can’t 
say. The}' Avero once in Middlesex, 
ProlTably miich ortho l«nd, as it was 
sold piecemeal, (oil into small allot- ^ 
moiits, eonatantly clmhgiiig hands.' 
But tin* last relics of the property 
wore, I know, bought on speculation 
by Cox the distiller ; for, when avc 
were, in Loudon, by Air J)arreirB de- 
sire I went to look after them, and 
inquire if tlicy could be repuvclmsed. 
Aud I found that so rapid in a few 
years has been the prosperity of this 
great comiuereial country, that if one 
did buy them back, one would buy 
twelve villas, several streets, two 
squares, and a paragon ! But as that 
symptom of national advancement, 
tliougli aproud thought in itself, may 


not have an}" pleasing interest for you, 
I return to thcdDarrollK From the 
time in Avliicli (he Haughtou csta.tc 
had partiHl|froin them, they settliid 
back in their old house of Fawlcy. 
]^t they could never again hold up 
their heads witli the noblemen and 
great siiuires in the county. As much 
as they could do to live at all 
the little patrimony ; still the reminis- 
cence of wliat they had been, made 
them maintain it jealously, and entail 
it rigidly. The eldest son Avould 
never have thought of any ^irofos- 
sion or Imsincss ; the younger sons 
generally became soldiers, and being 
always a venturesome race, and liav- 
ing nothing particular to make 4;liom 
value their existence, were no less 
generally killed olf betinii's. The 
l. mily became thoroughly obscure, 
slipped ( ut of place in the comity,* 
seldom rose to bo even justices (d‘ the 
eace, never contrive ‘d to many 
circsscs again, but only thcilaugliti'is 
of some noighhoiiriiig parson or squire 
as poor as theuisiRTs, but always of 
gentle blood. Oh, th(*y wen* as proud 
as Hpaiiiards in that res] jcct. So from 
father to son, each giiueratioii grew 
obscurer and poorer; for, entail IIkj 
estate as they might, still some settle- 
ments on it Averc necessary, aud no 
settl(*ments were ever brought, into it ; 
ami thus ontails avcvc <‘nt off to admit 
some ncAv inortgagi*, till the rent-roll 
Avas somcwliat less tJian £‘;3(K) a-y^ar 
wdien Mr Darrell’s father came into 
possession. Yet somehoAV or other he 
got to coUegti, Avhere no Darrell had 
been since the time of (lie (jlorious 
R(iVolutiou„and was a learned man 
and an antiquary— A (JKKat antt- 
ajuauaM You may have read Ids 
Avorks. I kiioAv there is one cojy of 
them in tlie British Museum, and 
there is auothgr lit i*e, but that copy 
Wk Darrell keeps under lock and key."^* 

“ I am aslnimcd to say T don’t even 
kriOAv the titles of those works.” 

“ There were ‘ Popular Ballads on 
the AVais of the Roses’; 'Darrel liana,’ 
poiisisting of traditional and other 
memorials of the Darrell family; 

‘ Inquiry into the Origin of Legends 
connected with Dragons;’ 'Hours 
amongst Monumental Brasses,’ and 
other ingenious lucubrations above 
the taste of the vulgar ; some of 
them were even read at the Ro3'al 
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Society of Antiquaries. They cost 
inucJi to print and publish. Hut I 
liaye heard my father, who was his 
bailitf, say that he was pleasant 
man, ainf was fond of reeitiiig old 
scraps of poetry, which In? did with 
great energy ; indeed, Mr Darrell de-* 
dares that it was the noticing, in his 
father’s animated and felicitous elo- 
cution, the effects that voice, look, and 
doliveiy can .give to words, which 
made Mr Darrell himself the fine 
speaker he is. But I can only recol- 
lect the Antiquary as a very majestic 
gentleman, with a long pigtail — 
awful, ratlHU’, not so much so as his 
son, but still awful— and so sad-look- 
iiig \ you would not have recovered 
your spirits for a week if you had 
seen him, especially when the old 
house wanteil repairs, and he w^as 
thinking how he couhl pay for them !” 

“ Was IMr Darrell, the pres^mt one, 
an oiily child 

“ Yes, and much with his father, 
whom he loved most deiuly, and to 
this (lay ho s'glis if he lias to men! ion 
Ills fathi'r’s name ! Ho lias old Mr 
Dariell’s portrait over the chiuinoy- 
pieco ill his own icading-rooni ; and 
ho had it in his own library in 
Carlton Gardems. Our IVlr DaiTcU’s 
mother w’as very priitty, even as I 
remember her : slie died when ho 
w'as about ten year.s old. And alie. too 
was a relation of youis — a Flaugliton 
by blood ; but jx'rliaps you will be 
ashamed of her, wdieii T say she w as 
a governe.sjs in a rich incrcaiitilc 
family. Hhe had been left an orphan. 

I believe old Mr Darrell (not that ho 
v/as old ll'ien) married lu^r because 
the Ilaughtojis could or would do 
iiotliing for lior, and heeause she was 
much snubbed and put uiion, as I am 
told governesses usually arc— married 
her because, poor as hij was, he w^as 
still the ]u‘ad of both families, and' 
bound to do what he could for de- 
eayi'd scions ! The first govcnie.'^s A 
DaiTcll ever niamed, but no* true 
Darrell would have called that ixiu s- 
alliame, since she w^as still a Haugh-^ 
ton, and ‘ For.s non mutat genus* — 
Chance docs not change race.” 

“ But liow comes it that the 
Ilaughtons —my grandfather* Haugli- 
ton, I suppose, w ould do notj^ing tor 
his own kinsw’-oman I” 

It was not your grandfather Ro- 
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bert Haugliton, who was a geiicTous 
man— he w’as then a mere youngster, 
hiding biiiistdf for debt — but your 
great-grandfather, who was a hard 
man, and on the turf. Bfi never had 
money to give— only money for bet- 
tin" lie left the Ilaughton estates 
sadly dipped. But wdieii Robert suc- 
ceeded, he came forward, was god- 
father to our Mr Darrell, insisted on 
sharing the expense of sending him to 
Eton, where he becemc greatly dis- 
tinmiishcd ; thence to Oxford, where 
he ^increased his reputation ; and 
would probably have done more 
for liiin, only Mr Darrell, once his 
foot on the ladder, wanted no iiclp 
to climb to the top.” • 

“ Then my grandfather, Kohert, still 
had the Hang h ton estates ? 'L'lieir last 
relies had. not been yet tr.insimitcd 
by Mr C(;xnnto S(|iiaft‘s mid a 
lagoii r* 

“No, the grand old mansion, though 
much dilapidated, with its park, 
tliough stri])ped of siileahlc limher, 
ivas still lelt^ with a ?-i*ntal from farms 
that still ap}H*rta.incd to tin*- resi- 
dence, which would liave suUieed a 
prudent man for the luKUiics of life, 
and allowed a veseive fund to clear 
olF the mortg;v^es gradually. Ahsti- 
nouco and sclt-denial for one or two 
generations would have made a pro- 
piTty, daily rising in vahu! as thi‘ 
jnetro]K)lis ad v;ine(‘d*toMs outskirts, 
a princely estate lor a third. But 
Robert Haughtoii, though not on the 
turf, had a grand way.of living; and 
while Guy Darrell WMiit into th(j law 
to make a small patrimony a largo 
fortune, your father, my d(3ar young 
sir, was put into the Guards to reduce 
a large patriiftony— into Mr Cox’.s 
fjistiliery.” 

Lionel coloured, but remained si- 
lent. 

Fairthoni, who w'as as unconscious, 
in his zest of narrator, tiiat ho was 
giving pain as an entomologist in liis 
zest for collecting, when he inns a 
live moth into his cabinet, re.sumed : 
“ Your father and Guy Darrell were 
warm friends as boys and yoTiths. 
Guy wa.s the elder of the two, and 
Charlie Ilrtiighton (I beg your iiardon, 
lie was always called Cliarlie) looked 
up to him as to an elder., brother. 
Many’s the scrape Guy got him out 
of; and many a pound, I believe, 
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when Guy had some funds of his 
own, did 6uy lend to Charlie.” 

“ I am very sorry to hear that,** 
said Lionel, sharply. 

Fairthorn looked frightened. “ I*m 
afraid I have made a blunder. Don’t 
tell Mr Darrell.” 

“ Certainly not : I promise. But 
how came my father to need this 
aid, and how came they at last to 
quarrel ? ” 

“ Your fjxther Charlie became a 
gay young man about towji, ami very 
luurh the fashion. He was like*you 
in person, only his forehead was 
lower, Sind his eye not so steady. Mr 
Darrell studied the law in Chambers. 
When Bubt'rt Haughton died, what 
with his debts, what wi li his father’s, 
and what with Charlie’s post-obits 
and I 0 U’a, iliere s^^enlcd small 
chance indeed* of saving dihe estate to 
the Ilanghtons. But th(3n Mr Dar- 
j'ell looked close into matters, and 
with such skill diil he settle tliein 
that he removed the fear of foreclo- 
sure ; and wliat with increasing tlie 
rental Inn'o and there, and rc] placing 
old mortgages by new at less interest, 
he contj ived to extract from the nro- 
poi’t.y an income of nine liumlrod 
})Ounds a-year to Charjic (three times 
the income Darrell had inhcriteil 
hiiusolf), wliere before it liad seemed 
that the debts were jnor(3 than the 
assets. Fort'sehing how much the 
laud Avould rise in value, he then 
earnestly implored Charlie (who 
unluckily laid the estate in fee- 
, siiii])le, as Mr Darrell has this, to 
sell if lie pleaseil), to live on his in- 
come, and ill a few years a part of 
the ju’operty ini^ht be sold for build- 
ing purposes, on terms that would 
save all the rest, with the old house 
in which Darn‘lls ifml Hanghtons 
both had once ri'ared generations. 
Charlie promised, I know, and I’ve 
no doubt, my dear young sir, quite 
sincerely— but all men are not gra- 
nite ! He took to gambling, incurred 
debts of honour, sold the farms one 
by one, resorted to usurers, and one , 
mgitt, alter playing six hours at 
piquet, nothing was left for him but 
to sell all that’^remainechto Mr Cox 
tlie distiller, unknown to M!r Darrell, 
who was then married himself, work- 
ing hard, and living quite out of 
news of tne fashionable world. Then 


Charlie Haughton sold out of the 
Guards, spent what he got for his 
commission, went into the Line ; and 
finally, in a country town, in which I 
don’t think he was quartered, but 
having gone there on some sporting 
speculation, was unwillingly detained 
— married — ” 

My mother !” said Lionel, lij\pgh- 
tily : “ and the best oi' women she is. 
What then r* 

“ Nothing, my dear young sir, 
— nothing, except that Mr Darrell 
never forgave it. He has his pre- 
judices ; this marriage sliDckcil one 
of them.” 

“ Prejudice against my 2)oor mr)- 
ther ! I alw^ays siipposc'd so ! I won- 
der wdiy ( The most simjilo-heartetl, 
inoffensive, affectionate W'oinan.” 

“ I have not a dmibt of it; but it is 
beginning to rain. Let ns go home. 
Ishonld like some luncheon; it breaks 
the day.” 

“ Tell me first w'hy Mr DaiTcll has 
a prejudice ag.unst my mother. I 
don’t think that he has even se.eii her. 
lTnaccounta])lo cajufee. Shocked liim, 
too — wdiat a word ! Tell iiu} —I beg 
— I insist.” 

“ But you know,” said Fairthorn, 
half piteously, hall’ snap^nshly, “ tliat 
Mrs Haughton Avas the daughter of 
a liiiendraper, and her lath ei’s money 
got Charlie out of tlie county ja,il ; 
and hlr Darnjll said, ‘ Sold <3von your 
luime My father heard him say it 
in the liall at Faw'loy. Mr Darrell 
was tliere during a long vacation, and 
your father, came to sec him. Yoiir 
father fired iqi, and they never saw 
each othcj^ I believe, again.” 

Lionel remaiimd still as if thunder- 
stricken. Somctliing in his mollier’s 
language and manner had at times 
made him suspect that she was not 
HO well born, as his father. But it 
was not the discovery that she was 
a tradesman’s daughter that gallc(l 
liim; it w'as the thought that his 
fathtir was bought for the altar out 
of the county jail ! It was those cut- 
ting words, “ Sold even your name.” 
His face, before very crim son, became 
livid ; his head sunk on his breast. 
He walked towards the old gloomy 
house hjf Fairthom’s side, as one who, 
for the first time in life, feels on his 
heart the leaden weight of an here- 
ditary shame. 
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cnAPTER vr. 


Sliowing how sinful it is in a man who does 

When Lionel saw Mr Fnirtliorii 
devoting liis intellectual being to the 
contents of a cold chicken-pio, he 
silently .stepped out of the room, and 
slunk away into a thick copse at the 
farthest end of the paddock. He 
longed to be alone. TIkj rain de- 
scended, not heavily, but in penetrat- 
ing drizzle ; he did not feel it, or 
rather he felt glad that there was no 
gaudy mocking sunlight. He sate 
down forlorn in the hollows of a glen 
which the copse covered, and burietl 
his face in his clasped hands. 

Lionel Haughton, as the reader 
may have notict'd, was no prcniaturo 
man -a manly boy, butstill a habitant 
of the twilight, drt'amy shadow-land 
of boyhood. Noble elements Avere 
stirriiig fitfully w’ithin him, but their 
agencies wc.n* crude and niKhivcIoped. 
KSoinctinies, through the native acute- 
ness of Jiis intelkMit, he apprehended 
tniths quickly and truly as a man — 
then, again, through the warm haze 
of uiidiscipline/l tenderness, or tlic 
raw mists of that sensitive priclc 
in which ohiects, small i»i ilicm- 
solves, loom large with' niidetected 
outlines, he fidl back ijito the pas- 
sionate dimness of a child’s reason- 
ing. lie was intensely ambitious ; 
Quixotic ill th(; point of lionour; 
dauntless in peril, but morbidly trem- 
bling at the very shadow of disgrace, 
as a foal, destined to be the Avar- 
liorse, and trample down levelled 
stool, starts in its tranquil pa-stures 
at tlie ru.stling of a leaf. Glowingly 
romantic., but not inclined to vent ro- 
inance in literary creations, his feel- 
ings were the more high -WTOught and 
eutl'usiastic becMiise they had no out- 
let in poetic clianriels. Most boys of 
^’oat Ability and strong passion vrile 
Tcrses— it is nature’s relief to brain 
and heart at the critical tuniing-ag(^ 
Most boys thus gifted do so ; a few do 
not, and out of those few Fate selects 
the great men of action— those large 
luminous characters that Stamp po- 
etry on tlie wrorld’s prosait surface. 
Lionel had in him the pith and sub- 
stance of Fortune’s grand nobodies, 


not caro for his honour to begot children. 

who become Fame’s abrupt some- 
bodies wdicii the chances of fife throw 
suddenly in their way a noble some- 
thing, to be. ardently coveted and bold- 
ly won. Blit I repeat, as yet. he was a 
boy— so ho sate there, his hands 
bejore his face, an unreasoning sidf- 
tortnrer. IL^ knew now' wdiy this 
haughty Darrell had written w'ith so 
little tender in^ss and respect to liis 
beloved mother. Darrell looked on 
her as tln^ cause, of *liis ignoble kins- 
nmn’.'< “sale of n. one :” nay, most 
proliably ascribed to her not the fond 
girlish love which levels all dispari- 
ties of vaifk, hut tliT vulgar cold- 
blooded d(‘sign to oYchange her 
father’s bank-notes for a. marriage 
beyond her station. Anri ho was 
the debtor to this supercilious credi- 
tor, as liis* faihcr Ii.'mI been before 
liim 1 His father ! — till then he Inid 
been so pr(»ud of that v( -hit ion ship. 
Mrs llaiighton laid not been ba]>py 
witli her eai)tain ; his confirmed ha- 
bits of wild* dissipation had embit- 
terecl her union, and at last worn 
away her wifely .altections. But she 
had tended and nyrs(;d him, in liis 
last illness, as the h)ver of lier youth ; 
and though occasionally she hinU'd 
at his faults, she over sjxke of him 
as the ornament of atl su(;uity- -poor, 
it is true, harass(‘d by unfeeling rredi-‘ 
tors, but the finest of fine gentlemen. 
Tiionel hml m-ver h(‘ard from her of 
the ancestral e, states sold for a gam- 
bling debt ; liever from her of the 
• county jail r^r the mercenary r/irn- 
af dance. In boyhood, before we have 
any cause to be proud of ourselves, 
wre are so proud of our fathers, if we 
have a decent excuse for it. Of his 
father could Lionel Haughton be 
proud now '? And Darrell was cog- 
nisant (Tf his paternal disgrace — had 
taunted his father in yond(;r olfl hall 
— for what? — the marriage from 
which Lionel sprung! Tlie hands 
grew tighter and tighter before that 
burning face. He did not weep, as 
he had done in Vance’s presence at 
a thought much less galling. Not 
that tears would have misbecome 
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him. Shallow ju<lges of human na- 
ture arc thf 3 y wlio tliiiik that tears 
in llieniselvfscver iiiisbe( 3 omc hoy or 
«'ven man. Well tlid the stoniest of 
Homan writers place the arch distinc- 
tion of humanity, aloft from all 
meaner of hi^avon’s creatures, in the 
prerogative of tears ! Sooner mayest 
thou trust thy purse to a professional 
]nckpocket than give loyal Irieiidshi]) 
to the man who boasts nf eyes to 


which the heaii; never mounts in 
dewM Only, when man weeps he 
should be alone- -not because tears 
are weak, but because they should be 
sacriul. Tears are akin to prayers. 
Pharisees parade prayer; impostors 
parade tears. O Pi'gasus, Pegasus— 
softly, softly — thou Last hurried mo 
oil* amidst the clouds : drop me gently 
down — there, by the side of the mo- 
tionless boy ill {he shadowy glen. 


ca\prE« vir. 

1/ioucl liiuiimr Inllinto uiucli nnprovcMl his (‘lunico of foiluiic, docide.s tlji 

«iucstiiuii, “ WluiL will lift do with it ! ” 


“ [ have b(3eu si‘(‘kiiig 3^111 every- 
where,!’ said a W('ll- known voici* ; 
• and a hand rested lightly on Lionel’s 
shoulder. The' boy loijke.d up, star- 
tled, but yet heavily, and saw CJny 
Dairoll, th (5 last man on earth h <3 
could have <l(‘sired to aco. Will 
you come in for a few minutes ? yon 
are wauled.” 

“What for? I 'would rather stay 
here. Who eaii want me'/” 

Darrell, struck by tlu* words, and 
tlie sulkai tone in which tlu'y were 
uttered, siirvey(*d Lionel’s i'aee for an 
iusta.it, and ro])lied in a voice invol- 
untarily more kind ( haii usual — 

“ Some one very coinmonplaee, but 
.since the Piets went out of fu,shu)u 
very necessary to moitals the most 
.sublime. I ought to a[iologise for 
hi.s coming. ‘You threatened to 
■l(Mvo me ye.stenlay beeaiisc of a de- 
t(‘ct in your wardrolie. Mr Pairtliovn 
Avrote to rny tailor to Jiasten hither 
aniUfepair it. It; is lu're. I»'Com- 
nieiiil him to your ciAtom ! Doif t 
despise him bccausv; makes for- 
a man of my remote generation. 
Tailors are keen observers, and do 
not grow out of date so quickly as 
politu‘iaus.” 

Tlie words were said with a xday- 
ful good-humour very uncommon to 
IVfr Darrell. The intention nvas ob- 
\ iousjy kind and kinsmanlike. Lionel 
apmng to hia fret j hia lip eiiiiedf his 
eye flashed, and his crest rose. 

“ No, air ; T will not stoop to this I 
I will not be clothed by your charity 
—yours! I Avill not submit to an 
implieij taunt upon my poor mother’s 
ignorance of the manners of a rank 


to which she wa.s not born 1 You 
said we might not like each otlier, 
and if so, wc should ]>art for over. 
I do not liki‘ }mii, aim T ’^\ill go I’* 
Jfo turned abruptly, and walked to 
tlu‘ house — inagnaiiimoii.s. If Mr 
Darrell had not been the most singu- 
lar of men, ho might well have been 
tinended. As it was, though noiu* 
less accessible to surpris(‘, lie was 
surprised.* But otl’ended ? Judge for 
yourself. “ I deehiri‘,” muttered Oiiy 
Darrell, gazing on tlu' boy’s rec(‘ding 
iiguro,-— “ I declare that t almost feel 
as if 1 could once again bo capable of 
an (‘motion I I hojK; [ am not going 
to like tliat boy ! The old Darn;!! 
blood in his veins, sniely. I might 
Iiavo sjioken as he did at his age, 
hut I must have had some better 
reason for it. What did I say to 
justify such- an explosion! Quid 
feci 7 — iihi lapsus ? Gone, no doubt, 
to pack up‘his kiiapsacdc, and take 
the Road to Ruin ! J^tliall I let him 
go ? Better for me, if I am really in 
(lunger of liking him ; and so be at 
liis mercy to sting — what my heart ! 
I defy him ; it is dead. No ; he shall 
not go thus. I am the head of our 
joint houses. Houses ! I wish he 
had a house, poor boy ! And his 
grandfather loved me. Let him go ! 
I 'IV ill beg his pardon first ; and hllf 
fnay dine in his drawers if that will 
actile the matter ! ” 

Thus, no loss magnanimous than 
Lionel, did this misanthropical man 
follow hi^ ungracious cousin. “ Ila ! ” 
cried Dairell, suddenly, as, approach- 
ing the threshold, he saw Mr Fair- 
tliom at the dining-room window 
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occupied in Hibi)ing a pen upon an 
ivory thumb-stall — “ I havo hit it ! 
That abominable Fiiirthc^rn has been 
shedding its prickles ! JIow could f 
tnist tlesli and blood to such a braui- 
blc t ril know what it was, this in- 
stant!” Vain menace ! No sooiiA- 
did Mr Fairthorn catch glimpse of 
Darrell’s countenance witliiu ten 


yards of the porch, than, his con- 
science taking alarm, ho rushed iu- 
contiiicut from the window - -the 
apartment- and, ere Darrell could 
ibng open the door, was lost in s»)me 
lair— “ nullis penetrabiCs astris”-- in 
that sponge-like and cavernous abode, 
wherewith benignant Providence ha<i 
suited the locality to the creature. 


eUAPTEtt VI II. 


New imbroglio in tliat ovci-ro MirniiL* nover-to-bc-sottleil «}uostion, 
“ Wluil >)vil) ho do with it? ’’ 


Witli a disappointcil glare, and a 
balHid shrug of tlie sliouhler, Mr 
Darrell turned from the diuing-rooiii, 
and ])assed up the stairs to Lionel’s 
eliandjor, opened the door (piickly, 
and, e.\t(iuding his hand, said, in that 
tone which had disarmed the wrath 
of ambitious factions, and even (if 
fame li<5 not) once seduced from the 
hostile Tr(5asury-bc;uch a. placeman’s 
vot<‘, ‘‘I must have hurt your find- 
ings. and I come to beg your ])ai- 
don!” 

But before Lliistime Lionel’s i>roud 
heart, in which uugratehd angiT 
could not long tiiid room, liad smit- 
ten him for so ill a return to wcll- 
incaiit and not indelicate kindness. 
And, his wounded egotism appeased 
l>y its very outburst, he liail uallod to 
mind Fairthoru’s allusions to Dar- 
rell’s s(?ciot griefs— griefs that must 
have been indeed stormy so to have 
revulsed the currents of a life. And, 
despite tliosc griefs, tlio great man had 
spoken playhiUy to Jiim — playfully 
ill order to make light of obligations. 
So when Guy Darrell now extended 
that hand, and stooped to that apo- 
logy, Lionel was fairly overcome. 
Tears, before refused, now fouml ir- 
resistible way. The hand he could 
not ♦'akc, but, yielding to his yearn- 


ing impulse, ho thnuv his arms fairly 
round his host’s neek, Icjint his young 
chock upon that granite bn^ast, ami 
sobbed out incoherent words of pas- 
sionate reficntniice -honest, Venerat- 
ing alfecth Ml. ] ).‘i rrelk’s fac.e cl langed, 
looking for a moment wondrous soft 
—and then, ns by an elfort of sii- 
]»reaiie self-control, it bocamo si'verely 
placid, lie did not return I hat em- 
brace, but iicrtainly he, in no way re- 
])ellc(l it ; nor did he trust himself to 
speak till the boy h ul »3xUausteil tins 
force of his first feelings, and had 
turned to dry his tears. 

Then he said, with a soothing 
sweetness ; “ Lionel lljiughton, you 
liave the heart of a gimtlemnn that 
can never listen to a frank apology 
for unintentional Wrong, but what 
it springs forth to take the blame to 
itself, and ri^turn apology tenfold. 
Enough 1 A mistake, no doubt, ou 
both sides. More time must elaps^i 
before either can truly say that he 
does not like the other. Meanwliilc,” 
added Darrell, with almost a laugh — 
and that eoiicludlng ({ucry shbwcd 
that even on trifles the inuii was bent 
upon dtlier •forcing or stealing his 
own will upon others, — “imuni while, 
must I scud away the tailor ? ** 

I need not repeat Lionel’s answer. 


CIIAl-fEB IX. . 

T)a.vrell ; mystery in liia past life. What has^hc done with it 1 

Some days passed — each day vary- A man gireater than Guy Darrell — 
ing little from the other. ’It was the Sir Walter Raleigh — carved from the 
habit of Darrell, if he went late to solid day no larger a slice for Mor- 
rest, to rise early. He never allowed pheus. And it was this habit, per- 
himself more than five hours’ sleep, haps, yet more than temperance in 
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diet, which preserved to DaiTcU his 
remarkable youtlifulnoss of aspect 
and frame, so that at fifty-two he 
looked, and really was, younger than 
many a stnmg man of thirty-five. 
For, certain It is, that on rntering 
middle life, he, who would keep ,his 
])rain clear, Ids step elastic, his mus- 
chis from fleshincHs, his nerves from 
tremor- -ill a word, retain his youth 
in spite of tlio rigister— ^should be- 
ware of long sluinbeTS. Nothing 
ages like hi/iness. Thi^ hours before 
breakfast DaiToll (IovoLcmI first to (Ex- 
orcise, whatever the weather — next 
to his calm scientific pin suits. At 
ten o’clock uiinctually he rode out 
alone, and simloin returniMl till late 
in the afternoon. Then he would 
stroll forth with Lionel into (hivious 
, Avoodlands, or lounge with him along 
the margin of -thi‘ lake, in- he down 
on the te.dded grass, I'all the boy's 
athmtion to the insect pojnilacc 
which sports out its happy life in the 
summer immths, and tiVat of tJio 
ways and haliits of (;aeh \*irying spe- 
cies, with a quaint learning, half 
liiujiorOus, lialf grave. He was a 
minuhi observer and an accomplished 
naturalist. His ranges of knowledge 
was, irid(iod, amazingly, large for a 
man who has had to pass his best 
years in a dry and absorbing study : 
ue(;essarily not so jirofound in each 
section as that' of *a special professor, 
but if the science was ofhai on the 
siuface, th(i tlmiights he deilue(Ml 
from what he knew were as often 
original and (h'O]). A maxim of his, 
whicJi he dropped out one day to 
Lionel in his careless manner, but 
pointed die.tion, lyay jicrhapa illus- 
trate*' his owm practice!* and its re- 
sults : “ Never think it enough to 
have solved tlie jiroblcm started by 
another mind, till you have deduced 
from it a (JorolLiry <)f your own.” 

Aft(T dinner, which was not over 
till past eight o’clock, they always 
adjourned to the library, Fairthom 
vanishing into a recess, Darnell and 
Lionel each with his several book, 
then ah air on the flute, and each 
to his own room before eleven. No 
life could be more methodfbal ; yet 
to Lionel it had an animating 
chann, for his interest in his host 
daily increased, and varied his 
thoughts with perpetual occupation. 


Darrell, on the contrary, while more 
kind and cordial, more cautiously on 
his guard not to wound his young 
guest’s susceptibilities than he had 
been before the quarrel and its 
reconciliation, did not seem to feci 
fhr Lionel th(! active interest which 
Lionel felt for him. He did not, as 
most clever men are apt to d(jciii 
their intercourse with youth, attempt 
to draw him out, plomb his intellect, 
or guide his tastes. If he Avas at 
times instructive, it was b(‘causc talk 
fell on subjects on wliidi it ])leasc(l 
himself to toudi, and in which ho 
could not speak without involun- 
tarily instructing. Nor did he ever 
allure the boy t(* talk of liis scliool- 
days, of his fritmds, of his predilec- 
tions, Ids liopcs, his future. In short, 
had you observed them together, 
you would have never sup])osod tlioy 
were connections — iliat one could 
and onglit to inllueiice and direct the 
(!areer of t]w otlier. You would 
luu^c said the liost certainly liked the 
guest, as any man would like a pro- 
mising, Avarm-hcarted, higli-siiirited, 
graceful boy, under liis own roof tbi 
a short time, but who felt that that 
boy was nothing to liim— Avould soon 
pass from his eye — form friends, 
pursuits, aims — with Avhieh he coulcl 
bo in no way commingled, for wliicli 
he should be; wholly irresponsible. 
There was also this peculiarity in 
Darrell’s conversatiim ; if he never 
spoke of his guest’s past and future, 
iieitlu'r did li(! ever do more than ad- 
vert ill the most general terms to his 
own. Of that grand stage, on Avhich 
he had been «() brilliant an actor, he 
imparted no reminiscences ; of those 
grt'at men, the leaders of his ago, 

, with whom he had mingled fami- 
liarly, he told no anecdotes. Equally 
silent was he as to the earlier steps 
ill his career, the modes by which he 
liad studied, tlie accidents of whirl i 
he had seized advantage — silent 
there as upon the causes he had 
gained, or the debates he had 
ailoriicd. Never could you have 
supposed that this man, still in the 
prime of public life, had been the 
theme of journals, and the boast of 
party. Nhither did he ever, as men 
who talk easily at their own hearths 
are prone to do, speak of projects in 
the future, even though the projects 
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be no vaster than the planting of a 
tree or the alteration of a parterre — 
projects witli wliich rural life so 
copiously aiul so inuocevtly teems. 
The jjfist seemed as if it had left to 
him no ineiiiory, the future as if it 
stored lor him no desire. But did 
the past leave no memory! Why 
ilie^ at intervals would the book 
slide from his eye, the head sink upon 
tlie breast, and a shade of unutter- 
able dejection darken over the grand 
beauty of tliat strung stem eouiile- 
nanee 'i IStill that dejection was not 
morbidly fed and encouraged, for lie 
wonld liing it from him with a (piick 
impatient gesture of the head, re- 
sume tli(! book resolutely, or change 
it for another wliich imlue(‘d fn^sh 
trains of thought, or look over 
jjioiiers shoulder, and make some 
subtle eommcnl on his choice, 
or <‘all oil Fairtliorn for t lie flute; 
and 111 a few minutes the face wins 
sevendy serene a^iin. And be it 
bero said, that it is only in the 
poetry of young geiitlcmmi, or the 
))ro.se <if lady novelists, that a mania 
good health, and of sound intellect, 
v/oars the livery of unvarying gloom. 
However a rent his c„uises of sorrow, 
he do(‘s not for ever jiarade its osten- 
tations moT irn i ng, nor folio w the licai se 
of his hope-s with the long face of an 
undertaker. He wdll still have* his 
gh.Hims of cheerfuliiess- -liis moments 
of good-humour. The old smile will 
sometimes light the eye, and awake 
tlui old playtulnesB of the lip. But 
what a great and critical sorrow does 
leave behind is often far worse than 
the sorrow itself has been. It is a 
change in the inner man, which 
strands him, as Guy Darrell seemed 
stranded, upon the shoal of the Pn*.- 
scnc ; which the more he strive man- 
fully to bear his biirtlieii, warns him 
the more from dwelling on the Past ; 


and the more impressively it enforct‘. 
the lessoji of the vanity of human 
wishes, strikes the more from his 
re'*.koiiing illusive hopes in the Fu- 
ture. Thus out of our threefold ex- 
istence two parts are aiuiihilatcd--- 
tlic what lias beeu — the what shall 
be. We fold our arms, stand upon 
the petty and steep cragstoiu^, which 
alone looms out of the Measureless 
Sea, and say to ourselves, looking 
neither backAvaid nor beyond, “ Let 
us bear what is and so for the mo- 
ment the eye can lighten and the lip 
can smile. 

Lionel coiiM no longer glean from 
Mr Fairthoru any stray hints upon 
the family records. .That ginitleman 
had evidently been reprimanded lor 
indiscretion, or warned against itsio- 
]»etitioii, and ht‘ became as rtserv^ed 
and mum a« if he had just emerged 
from tlio eavc of TroxiJionius. In- 
dceil he shunned trusting himself 
again alone to Lionel, and, alfecting 
a long arr(‘ar of correspondence on 
behalf of, his employer, loft the 
lad during the forenoons to solitary 
angling, or social intercourse with the 
swans and the tame doe. But from 
some mystic concealment within 
doors woubk often tloat far into the 
open air the melodies of that magic 
llnte ; and the boy AvouJd glide back, 
along the) dark-red mournful Avails of 
the old house, or the* futile pomp of 
])ilastercd arcades in the uncomplet- 
ed new one, to listen to the sound : 
listening, blissfid boy, forgot the 
present ; he seized the unchallenged 
royalty of his years. For him no 
rebels in the past conspired with 
jioisgn to the Avine-cuj), murder to 
the sleep. No dfiserts in the fflture, 
aiTcsting tlie march of ambition, said 
— “Here arcT sands for a pilgrim, not 
fields for a conqueror.” 


• CHArTEK X. 

In which chapter the Ilid^ry quietly movews on to the next. 

Thus nearly a week had gone, and Lionel m<?t him in a lane near the 
Lionel bc^an to feel perplexed as to house, ictuming from his habitual 
the duration of his visit. • Should he ride. The boy walked homo by the 
be the first to surest departure '{ Mr side of the horseman, patting the 
Darrell rescued him from that erabar- steed, admiring its shape, and prais- 
rassment. On the seventh day, ing the beauty of another saddle- 
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hoTSO, Bmallcr and slighter, which lie 
had seen in tljc paddock exercised by 
a groom. ‘‘Po you ever ride tluit 
<!hesnut ? I thijik it even handsomer 
than this.” 

‘‘ Hall our preferonccis are due to 
the vanity they flatter. Few can 
ride this horse,- -any one, perhaps, 
that.” 

“There suoaks the Dare-all !” said 
Lionel laughing. 

The host did not look diR])leascd. 

“ Where no difliculty, there no 
pleasuH!,” said he in his curt hu*oiiic 
diction. “ 1 was in Spain two years 
ago. I lijul not an thiglisli liorsc 
there, so 1 bought that Ainlalusiuii 
Jennet. What lais served him at 
need, uo prctt.i' chf^valicr would leave 
to the chaiieo of ill-usage. So the 
^Jennet came with me to Kngland. 
Vou have not betiiiinuch ftccaistonied 
to ridoj I suppose, I" 

“Not much ; but my d('ar mother 
thouglit T ought to learn. She 
pinched for a whole year to have me, 
taught at a riding-school during one 
schoiil vacation.” 

“ Your mother’s relations are, I 
bedieve, wa*H oil' Do they suffer her 
to pinch F’ 

“ I do not know Unit she has vola- 
tioiis living; hIk' never speaks of 
them.” 

“ Indi'ed ! ” This w as the first 
(jucstiou on home matteis that Dar- 
rell had OA^er dinjetly addressed to 
Lionel. lie there dropijed the sub- 
jec.t, and said, after a short pause, “ I 
was not aw'ani that you arc a horse- 
mau, or I would have asked you to 
accompany mo ; Avill you do so to- 
morrow, and mount the jennet '?” 

“ Oh, thank you® I should like it 
so much.” 

Darrell turned abruiilfiy away from 


the bright grateful eyes. “I am 
only sorry,” he added, looking aside, 
“ that our excursions can bo but few. 
On Friday next I shall submit to you 
a proposition ; if you accept it, w^c 
shall part on Saturday— liking each 
6ther, I hope; speaking for myself, 
th(*, exiicriment has not failed ; and 
on yours I” 

“ Oil mine !— oh, Mr Darrell, if I 
dared but tell you what* recollections 
of yourself the experiment Avill be- 
queath to me 1” 

“ Do not tell me, if Ihcy imply a 
compliuicnt,” ansAvenal Darrell with 
the low silvery laugh which so melo- 
fliou.sly expressed indillenmce, and 
repcll(!d nlfeetion. He entered the 
stable- yard, dismounted ; and on re- 
turning to Lionel, the sound of the 
Ihitc stole forth, as if from the eaves 
of the gabled roof. “ (Joiild the pipe 
of Horace’s Fauiuis be sw'eider than 
that ilule ] ” said 1 )arrell- - 

*“ d/fld, T»fu<hue, 

What a lovely ode that is ! What 
knowledge of' town life * Avhat sus- 
ceptibility to the rural ! Of all 
the Latins, Horace is the only on(3 
wdlli whom I could wish to have 
spent a week. But no ! 1 could not 
liavo discussed the brief sjian of hu- 
man life with locks steeped in Malo- 
bathran balm, and wreathed with that 
silly myrtle. Horace and I would have 
(juaiTciled over the first heady boAvl 
of Massic. Wo never can quarrel 
iiow^ ! Blessed subject and po(',t-lau- 
reate of (Jueen Proserpine, and, I dare 
swear, the most gentlemanlike poet 
slie ever received at court, hence- 
forth his task is to uncoil the, asps 
from the brows of Alecto, and arrest 
the ambitious Orion from the chase 
after Ausionary lions.” 


niAlTPER XI. 

Showing that if a good fuco is a luttcr of recommendation, a good heart is <a letter of credit. 

The next day they rode forth, responsibility, and links to itself a 
host and guest, and that ride proved fate. And even if, at moments, the 
an eventful crisis in the ‘fortune of powerful and wealthy man had felt 
Lionel Haughton. Hithertcp I haA^e that intercut, he had thrust it froyi 
elaborately dAvelt on the fact that, him. Thai he meant to bo generous 
Avhatever the regard Darrell might was indeed certain, and this he had 
feel for him, it was a regard apart typically shown in a very trite rnatter- 
froiD that interest Avliich accepts a of-fact way. The tailor, wdiose visit 
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had led to such perturbation, had 
received instructions beyond tiie mere 
supply of the raiment for which he 
had been summoned ; and a lar,<j:e pa- 
tent portmanleiiu, coutaininjj all that 
might constitute the liberal outfit of a 
young man in the rank of a gentleman! 
had arrived at FaAvley, ajid ama^WMl 
and moved Lionel, whom Darrell had 
by this time thoroughly reeoiiciled to 
the aceeptanee of beuelits. The gift 
denoted tJiis, “ In recognising you as 
kinsman, 1 shall henceforth provide 
for you as gentleman.” Darr<‘ll in- 
deed meditated ai)plying for an ap- 
])ointnient in one of tlie public ofliees, 
th(' .s(‘ttJement of a liberal allowance, 
and a partiny shake ot‘lhediand,wlii(‘]i 
sin mid imply, “ I h ave now behaved 
as becom(‘s me ; the rest belongs to 
you. Wo may iiev('-r meet again. 
Th^^r♦^ is no reason why this good-by 
iriay not be for evet.” 

Ihit in the course of tliat ride, Dar- 
nel’s intent ions changed. Wherefore i 
You will never guess ! Nothing so 
remote as the ilistanci^ between (!ause 
and eifcct, and the eaiist* for the <*llect 
here was— poor little Sophy. 

TJie day >vas fresh, with a lovely 
breeze, as the two riders rode briskly 
over tin*, turf of rolling common-lands, 
with the ft‘-nthery boughs of neigh- 
bouring woodlamls tossed joyously 
to and fro by the sportive summea* 
wind. The exhilarating exercise and 
air raised Lionel’s spirits, and released 
his tongue from all ' trammels ; and 
when a boy is in high spirits, ten to 
one but he grows a frank egotist, feels 
the teeming life of his individuality, 
and talks about himself.* Quite un- 
consciously Lionel rattled out gay 
anecdotes of his school days ; his 
(luarrcl with a demoniacal usher; 
how he ran away ; what befell him ; 
how the doctor went aftt^r, and 
brought him back; how sfilcmdidly 
the loctor bcliaved — neither Hogged 
nor expelled him, but after patient 
listening, while he rebuked the pupil, 
dismissed the usher, to the joy oi tlie 
whole academy ; how he fought the* 
head boy in the school for calling the 
doctor a sneak : how, licked twice, 
he yet fought that head boy a tbira 
time, and licked him ; h(fw, when 
head boy himself, he had roused the 
whole school into a civil war* divid- 
ing the boys into Cavaliers and 


Roundheads ; how clay was rolled 
out into cannon-balls ami pistol-shot, 
sticks shaped into swords ; the play- 
gnoimd di.sturfod to (?onstruct fortifi- 
cations ; how a slovenly stout boy 
enac.ted Cromwell; how he himself 
was elevated into Prince Rupert ; and 
how, reversing all history, and infam- 
ously degiading Cromwell, Il\ipert 
would not cons(‘nt to be beaten ; and 
(Voinwell at the last, disabled by an 
untoward blow across the knuckles, 
igi^ominiously yicldctl himself pris- 
omu*, was trio(f by a court-martial, 
and sc‘ntcnc(‘(l tu be shot ! To all tliis 
nihhi.sh did Darrel incline bis patient 
ear- - not encouraging, not interrupt- 
ing, hut sometimes .‘ftiiling a sigh at 
the sound of Lienors merry laugh, or 
the sight of his lair raee,witb height- 
ened glow on its elu'oks, and his long 
silky liair. Worthy the nnme of love- 
locks, blown by tlie wind from the 
open loyal features, wliicli might well 
have grae(‘d the portrait of some 
youthful CavaliiT. On bounded the 
Spanish jennet, on rattled the boy 
rider, lie had left scliool now, in liis 
headlongtalk ; he was describing his 
iirstlrief^lshipwitli Frank Vanee, as a 
loilgor at iiis mother’s ; liow example 
fired him, and he took to sketch-work 
{ind painting; how kindly Vancogave 
him h'ssons; how at oiui time he 
wi.shed to he a paintcT ; liow mueli 
the mere idea of such *a tiling vexed 
liis mother, and liow litth^ sm3 was 
moverl when lie told her that Titian 
Avaa of a V(Ty anci<*,iit family, and that 
Francis 1., arche.typii of gentlomcii, 
visited Leonardo fhi Vinci’s sick-bed; 
and that Henry VIII. had said to a 
pert lord who lu^d snubbed Hol- 
bein, “I can •make a lord any day, 
but I cannot ijuike a Holbein *, how 
Mrs Hanghton still confounded * all 
painters in the general iimmc of tlic 

1 lain ter and plumhcr who had cln?ated 
ler BO shamefully in the renewed 
window'-sashes and redecorated walls,' 
which Time and the four children of 
an Irish* family had made necessary 
to the letting of the first floor. And 
these playfu^allusions to the mafemal 
ideas were still not irreverent, but 
contrived as rather to prepossess 
Darrell in Mrs Hanghton ’s fiivour, by 
bringing out traits of a simple natural 
mother, too proud, perhaps, of her 
only son, not caring what she did, 
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how she workcti, so that he might 
not lo.se caste as a born liaughton. 
I)arrell imderstood, an<l nodded his 
head approvingly. “ Certainly,” he 
said, s|a?alvijjg Jilmost for the first 
time, “fame confers a rank above 
that of gentlemen and of kings ; and 
as soon as sIiq issues her patent of 
nobility, it matter.s not a straw 
whether the recipient be the son of 
a Bourbon or of a tallow-chamllcr. 
But il‘ Fame witldiold her patent — if 
a well-born man paijit aldermen, and 
be not famous (and I dare say y(ai 
would havij b(‘en ueitluT a Titian nor 
a Holbein), why, he might as well be 
a painter and plumber, and has a 
better ehance, ‘even of bread and 
cheese, b> standing to bis post as 
gentleman. Mrs Haughton was rigid, 
and 1 Vcispect her.” 

“ Quite right. If I lived to the ag(5 
of Methu.seJah, I could not paint a 
lioad likl^ Frank A^anci!.” 

“ And oven he is not famous yet. 
Never heard of him.’’ 

“ He will be famous - 1 am sure of 
it ; and if you lived in London, you 
would hear of him even now. Oh, 
sir I such a p(»rtrait as ho psfttited the 
other day ! But I must tell you all 
about it.” And the.ijewith Lionel 

^ C'd at oiK'o, median res, into the 
broken epic of little Sophy, and 
tlic ceceutri<^ infirm Belisarius for 
whose sake she Vast toileil and then 
beggtul ; with wliat artless ('loqueiice 
ho brought out the colours of the 
whole story -now its humo\ir, now 
its pallios ; Avitli what boautitying 
sympathy he adormul the image of 
the little vagrant girl, with her mien 
of gentlewonjaii j^iid lier simplicity oi’ 
child ; the river-oxcurftion to Hamp- 
ton Court ; her still dejiglit ; how an- 
noyed he felt wlicn Vance seemed 
ashamed of licr before those fine peo- 
ple ; the orchard scone in whicli he 
had read Darreirs letter, that, for the 
time, drove her from the I'oremost 
place in his thoughts; the return 
home, the parting, her wistful look 
back^ the visit to the Cobbler’s next 


day — even her farewell gift, the nur- 
sery poem, with the lines written on 
the fly-leaf, he had them by heart ! 
Darrell, the grand advocate, felt he 
could not have produced on a jury, 
with those elements, the dfcct which 
that boy-narrator pioduced on his 
granite self. 

“ And, oh sir !” cried Lionel, check- 
ing his liorse, and even arresting 
Darrell’s with bold right hand — 
“ oh,” said he, as he brought his moist 
and pleading eyes in full batteiy upon 
the shaken fort to which he had 
mined his wa^*^ — “oh, sir > you are so 
wise, and rich, and kind, do rescue 
that poor child from tlie pe.nury and 
hardships of .such a life ! If you 
could but have seen and heard her ! 
She could never have beciu bom to 
it! You look away— I oifeiid you. 
I have no right to tax > our henevo- 
Icnce for olhers*; hut, instead of 
showering favours u])on mo, .so little 
would snlihie for lier, if she were 
but above ])ositive want, with that 
old man (.slie would not be bappy 
without him), .saft5 in such a cottage 
as you give to your own ))casanls ! 1 
am a man, or shall he one soon ; I 
can wrestle with the w'orhl, and force 
mv w'ay somehow ; but that delh*atc 
ehild, a village show, or a b(‘ggar on 
the high-roa(l ! — no mother, no bro- 
ther, no one but that broken-down 
crif)plc, leaning upon her arm as his 
crutch. 1 cannot hear to think of it. 
1 am sure [ shall meet Jut again 
somewhere ; and when 1 do, may 1 
not write to you, and will you not 
come to her help ? Do speak — do 
say ‘ Yes,’ Mr Darrell.” 

The rich man’s])rcast heaved slight- 
ly ; he closed his eyes, but for a mo- 
ment. There was a short and sharp 
struggle with his better self, and the 
better self conquered. 

“ Let go my leins — see, my horse 
puts down his ears— ho may do you 
a mischief. Now canter on — you. 
shall be satisfied. Give me a momcn t 
to— to unbutton my coat — ^it is too 
•tight for me.” 
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CHAPTER Xlt. 


Guy Dcirroll gives way to ;in impulse, and iiuiokly duciilus wliat ho will do with it. 


“ Lionel Haiif(liton,” said Guy * 
Darrell, re<<aining his young eousin’s 
.sido/iaiid speaking in atirm and mea- 
sured voice, “ I have to thank you 
tor one very Inippy minute ; thesiglit 
ol' a heart so fresh in the limpid purity 
of goodness, is a luxury you cannot 
eomprelieiid till you have eoine to iny 
age ; journeyed, like me, from Dan 
to Boersheha, and found all baiTCii. 
Heed me : if you had been half-a- 
dozen years older, and this child for 
wlioni you pleacl had been a fair 
young woman, perhaps just as inno- 
cent, just as charming — more in p'Uil 
—my benevolence Avould have lain 
as dormant as a stone. A young 
man’s foolish sentiment foi a ]>rotty 
girl. As your true friend, 1 should 
liave shrugged inyshouldeisand said, 

‘ Beware !’ Had I been your father, 

I should have taken al. inn, and frown- 
ed. I should have seen the sickly 
vomanee, which ends in dupes or de- 
n uvers. But at y our age , you hearty , 
genial, and open-hearted boy— you 
caught but by the chivalrous e<uupas- 
sioii lor hel[d(‘-ss female eliildliood — 
oh that you fvf're my son— oh that 
my dear father’s blood .were in those, 
knightly viuns ! I had a son once ! 
(rod took him the strong man’s lips 
(|uivercd--]ie hurried on. “1 felt 
there was inaiihood in you, when you 
wrote to iling iny churlish favours in 
my teeth — when you woiikl bave left 
my roof-tree in a burst of iiassion 
which might be foolish, but was 
nobler than the wisdom of calculat- 
ing submission- manhood, but only 
perhaps man’s pride as man — man’s 
Iieart not less cold than winter. To- 
day you have shown me something 


far better than pride ; — that nature 
which constitutes the heroic teinpora- 
moiit is com])leted hy tw o attributes 
— unllincliiiig purpose, disinterested 
humanity. I kiuiw not yet if you 
have the lirst ; you reveal to me the 
socojtid. Yes! I accept the duties you 
pro])ose to me ; I will do more th.aii 
leave to you the chance of discover- 
ing this )>oor child. I will direct my 
solicitor to take the right steps to <lo 
.so. 1 w'ill se(j that J?he is safe from 
the ills you fear for her. Lionel ; 
more stil], I am impatient till 1 writii 
to Mrs Uaiightmi. I did lier WTong. 
Bemenibm, bhave never seen h<‘,r. 1 

resented in her the eause ol uiyquar- 
lel with your father, who was onee 
<li‘.ir to me. Kiiongh of that. I <lis- 
liked the tone of Ikm* letters to me. T 
disliked it ii^themotherof aboy who 
had Darrell Idood ; other reasons too 
- let them pass. But in providing 
fur your education, Tciitta, inly thought 
her venations provided for her sup- 
port. IShe luiver asked me for h(‘lp 
there ; and, judging of her hastily, I 
thougiit she would not have sciuiilod 
to do so if my help^ there had not 
bium forestalled. Yoti Ifave made mo 
understand lier blotter ; and at all 
ovi-nts, thr('e-fouith.s of what wc are 
in boyhood most of ws owe to our 
mothers ! You are frank, fearless, 
afleetionate — a gentleman. I respect 
the mother who lias such a son.” 

(Certainly praise, was rare upon 
Darrell’s lips, l^it wfum ho did praise, 
he knew how tp do it ! And no man 
will ever command others who has 
not by nature that gift. It cannot 
he learned. Art an cl cxiierience can 
only refine its cxi^resaion. 
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MANCHESTER EXHIBITION OF ART-TREASURES. 

c 

THK ENGLISH SCHOOL AND ITS TENDENCIES. 


TriE inherent coiinootion between 
national life and national art is in an 
lJ\'liibition like the present spceially 
a])parent. 1’he life of a nation in its 
(‘.arlier simplicity, or in its later com- 
])lexity and luxury, in the (‘-arncst 
endeavour of its healthful rise, cji* in 
the intoxicated levity of its fall, arc 
all impressed in corresponding cha- 
racters upon the national art. Com- 
pare the early-e.loi stored Italian works 
in thclirst salohn, with the Venetian 
luxury and colour in the second ; or 
the pictures by Van Kyck and Mabuse, 
careful and conscientious, ’\ith the 
llovid extra vagaiKic f)f Itubcns, and 
then think of the wide divxiisity in 
national life which must have led to 
such bold contrasts in national art. 
Wo take it, that a grand interna- 
tional gallery like the *pi‘escnt will 
be comparatively useless, unless it In* 
mad(*. tlie liiisis of conclusions as wi<lc 
as the, collection is itself extensive. 
While diseonneeded works lay scat- 
tered in distant churches, palaces, or 
private galleries, criticism could with 
dillicuUy assume* a consecutive com- 
pleteness, or throw into its treatment 
of dissovereif parts the system inhe- 
rent to a united whole. It seems, 
however, in tluiso days the special 
use and province of museums, wlie- 
ther of ilatural l[i story or of Art, 
iie.ss’oup together into the completo- 
foriuvof a system materials which 
isolatily lay scivttcrod in individual 
workK'n. Critiiasm"* of separate 
not t.' or of individual artists had 
hibit^ wait for this Manehestcr Ex- 
einbrm ; but a criticism which shall 
diverge nationalities in their wide 
shallities or close analogies — which 
pr^ give to each art its comparative 
^-^^ftition in the world’s history, show 
the roiation between a people’s life 
and^a people’s pictorial fancies, is 
now, for the ftrst time, rendered prac- 
ticable. Ill oiir previous article wo 
dwelt more especially ou the charac- 
teristics of the ancient masters ; in our 
present, coming to modern times, wc 
shall treat of the merits, position, and 
tendencies of our English national 


'school. We shall endeavour tosliow 
how far it is representative of our 
national life ; how I'ar, as witlip the 
art of the middle ages, our own 
school now answers tt) the require- 
ments of the times ; and how far, fail- 
ing of highest aims, it lcav(‘s existing 
Avantsandasfiirations stillunsatisfteil. 

In art, as in politics, the great ditfi- 
ciilty is how to combiiic with a wise 
conservatism the possibility of pro- 
griiss ; how to acknowledge, yea, even 
to adopt all, for example, that is 
eternally true and boantifnl in the 
pictures of Claude or of Poussin, and 
yet at the same time not to barter 
away our pictorial independence, or 
pervert these works, which should in- 
struct and guiile our liberty, into 
fetters for our bondage. It was the 
rare merit of Reynolds to strike this 
happy medium betwemi the f^bedience 
du(} to the pastaud the indepeiulcncc 
due to himself and his country. The 
])ictures of licynolds in this Exhibi- 
tion, such as “ Mrs Anderson, Pel- 
ham” ( h'ir)), “ Nelly O’Erieii” (U)), and 
‘‘The 8t^a^v berry Cirl” (18), happily 
combine witli an indepcn<lent treat- 
immt of nature the pictorial know- 
ledge which the onward history and 
dj'.velopment of art ha<l established, 
thus giving to his works at once his- 
toric maturity and national vitality. 

In landscape art, likewise, the ex- 
amples in the first saloon sudicicntly 
show that our English school, now 
so original, was, in its outset, content 
to be taught by the wisdom of the. 
past. The noble works of Wilson, 
his “ Niohe” (32), and “ The View on 
the Arno” (30), .owe their nobility and 
their beauty to Poussin and Claude. 
In like manner Loutherbourg, in his 
“ Landscape with Cattle” (04), wisely 
submitted to the tuition of Berghem; 
•and Nasmith, it will be seen from 
various examples, adopted the style 
of Hobbima. That tliis humble 
attitude, this state of pupilage, was, 
in the infancy of English landscape 
art, needful and salutary, we think 
is mauifest, not only in the nature of 
things, but by the results which this 
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Exhibition scrvob to establish. What 
English landscape might have been 
without this tuition is seen by Ho- 
garth’s “ View of Rosamond’s Pond 
ill St James’s Park” (U)). What it 
has been and now is under such 
guidiincc and inspiration is inanifest' 
l>y Turner’s ‘‘ Vintnuje at Macon” 
(229>, and Danl)y’s “ Vale of Tcinijc’ 
Wc deem it no derogation to 
any man that •for a period at least in 
his develoiimeiit, he should sec in 
nature what was first distiovered by 
Claude and Poussin. A writer might 
well submit to be taught by Sliake- 
spoarc or Milton, yet fear no servi- 
tude. Claude and Poussin were jioet- 
painters, and it is fit tliat poetry such 
as theirs should live in our memories, 
and actuate our art ; they saw what 
wiis unchangoahly true, in nature - -the 
delicacy of mnial ihstance and the 
grandeur of composition-' as true 
iiow ami for us as it was then true 
for them ; and it is thus fit and right 
that their works should he takcni as 
giuMes to the same excellencies. It 
id well, not less in art than in other 
niattiii’S, iJiat man should so use his- 
tory, and the experience and aiHpii- 
sition of liygono ages, as to oxtmid 
the si)here of Ids vision, and free him 
from the pn'judicii of a fleeting 
fasldon, and the narrow dogmas ami 
practice of a particular eliciue. 

ft is wortliy of nunark that the 
laiidseapii artists who iii/ their onset 
eommeiieed with a marked and un- 
aided individuality, Avhose honour it 
lias been that their works are su- 
premely and (jxclusively English, 
soon reaeheil the limits of a circum- 
Bcrihcd career. Take, for example, the 
landscapes of Cainsborough — his 
“Cottage Door” (Jfil) — how tho- 
roughly English f — tlie figures ex- 
pressive of simple, rural, domestic 
happiness j even the cows and tliepigs 
domestic, and content : the landscaixj 
too has the feeling of home ; not bril- 
liant, it is true, in the sky, or sunny 
in ‘ the climate, or ambitious in the 
gently-undulating distance, or ideak 
or dignified in the composition, and 
yet, as we have said, how tliorougbly 
]^glish ! — how it appeals to our 
national sympathic.s, because it con- 
tains within it BO much of qprsclves, 
of 'our life and country home, recall- 
ing tlirough memoiy and association 


hours of boyhood’s rambles in the 
woods, bird-nesting ill the hedges, and 
fishing hi the streiims. Yet tliis 
landscai'C-art, tliougli charming, is 
proportioiuibly cinaimseribed. It is, 
indeed, reiiuirkable how little tJicse 
pictures contain of detailed know- 
ledge— bow loose and sioimy they are 
in handling— how uniformly monoto- 
nous ill the tree toucli. They consti- 
tute, in fact, un art which, liaviiig no 
hidorlc cnUecedenh, has, it woul 1 
seeip by a necessary conscipieiicc, uo 
historic sa/iieuce, circumscribed in the 
period of its duration, as it was 
limited in the sphere of its «xcel- 
leiice. Take Constable, again, as an 
example verifying the same conclu- 
sions. His “Salisbury Catliedral” 
(213), and the “ J.amlscapc with the 
White Iforse” (277), an', indc'ed, the 
dirocf antiyioclcs to the Avorks of 
Claude and Puuirsin. The accident 
(J nature is lion' loiKhrcfl just jis if. 
is found ; there is no atlempt at 
picture-making, no love of tin* ideal, 
but a riule landscape and a rainy sky 
are truthrully given Avith vigorous 
liaml. Noav this art, lik<i that ot 
Caiiisborougli, having taken uodeep 
root in the [last, flourished for a siiii- 
son, and tlien, Avithout reaching fo 
any wiile universality, wit liout attain- 
ing to the ex[)ression of any liigli or 
recondite truth, dicil out with tin' 
mail Avdio had given* it "birth. Is it, 
indeed, a strange tiling that an art 
])oni ill a corner, iinliei aided by th(^ 
propliesy of history, cjaimiiig no iio- 
tiility or ajitiipiity of ancestry, should 
1)0 wanting in universality and exalta- 
tion 'I 

Turner, on the contrary, Avas uiii- 
Axrsal in the •end, Ixjcause he con- 
sented to be limited in the Ix'giiining ; 
he attained iTi his maturity to a 
universal freedom, because in tin* 
onset lie submitted to the bondage 
of tuition. Thus his “ Vintage at 
Maijoii ” (220) is a noble example cf 
what a great man may do even in 
his pupilage, when he consents to be 
taught by the greatest masters who 
have gone before him. It is iio^, we 
regret to say, too inucli the fasliion 
to disparage AVorks which derive 
their excellencies from the manner 
of Claude an<l Poussin. We would, 
therefore, specially direct the student 
to mark that this Exhibition of the 
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English school docs not afford 
greater examples of landscape -art 
than Wilson’s ‘^Niobo,” his “View 
on the Arno Turner’s “ Vintage at 
MaQon and Danby’s “ Vale of 
Tempe,” — all directly, be it observed, 
deriving their origin in Italian art. 
In the empire of art wo do not object 
to reform, or to renovation ; but wo 
detest and dce.iy violent revolution 
ns both dangerous and unsound. An 
Exhibition like the present ought 
specially to teach ns that, in art like 
nature, the laws of growth are gradual 
and progressive ; tliat from time to 
time new life may be given, new 
(Teations added, but yet that the 
new is the development of the old — 
an addition which augments, not a 
revulsion whiidi destroys. Thus the 
early Florentines led up to If iphael ; 
the school of Venice wn^ crowned by 
Titian ; from this southern art, again, 
arose in tJie north Kubens and 
Vandyck ; and the school of Spain 
took its mreiitago in Italy. On 
leaving tlic old mastea-s, and en- 
tering on the Gallery of English 
Art, we are startled by the alnu]>t 
transition, by the want of historic 
sequence ; and it is scarcely strange, 
because indeed most o natural, that 
just in those points where the coii- 
TKJCh’on with the ])ast is the closest, 
our success has beem the greatest. It 
is in portrait-art and in luuds(*.a]Hj- 
painting that wc arc connected Avilh 
anteced(Mit greatness, and have thus 
become groat ourselves. We must 
say that it argues ill for our national 
school, that in this groat historic and 
chronological seriij.s Ave c.annot .sIioav 
a more direct descent from Italy, and 
that, instead of timlin^ a parentage 
in Raphael, we are compelled to look 
out for an ancestry among the Dutch. 

It is not our intention to uphold 
the doctrine of art-finality ; W'e do not 
pretend that any man, however Iiis- 
torically great, should obtrude im- 
passable barriei*s to our p7:ogross ; we 
only wish to point out that# a collec- 
tion like the present docs specially 
establish the chronological and his- 
toric laws of art-devdopment, and 
that what is greatest and truest and 
soundest in the present, must, as it 
were, by the inherent laws of liuinan 
progression, or at least of human 
mutation, take past greatness for its 


origin. But while maintaining this 
as the critical canon which con- 
duces to the safest as well as to 
tlie highest results, Ave cannot but 
admit that, when a nation has boldly, 
like our own, struck out a new career, 
'the effort has at once the vigour of 
originality, and tlie promise of ulti- 
mate success. There is a crii>ging 
servitude to the past which implies 
national prostration, and precludes 
vitality and advancement. Thus 
the modem and living Germans 
have sold themselves to the ancient 
and dead Italians, and the result 
is an art learned, hist^ -ric, and, per- 
clninec, grand; yet whether it bo 
alive or dead is withal uncertain. 
All individual, whatever be his call- 
ing, should not lose his individuality; 
neither should a nation willingly 
barter away its nationality. A 
hybrid art of intermingled nation- 
aiitics, Avaniing the vital vigour of 
healtlifiil birtii, is, by the condition 
of Its first origin, emasculated, and 
threatened with extinction. -.Thus 
the Froncli school of David Avas 
wedded to the art of modern Italy, 
and the resultant bastard offs]>ring 
are the ])res(‘nt Italian works, en- 
feebled and degenerat(5. W1 li lo, then, 
Ave could have wished that out of 
the glories of historic art tliere miglit 
hav(j arisen for us a school at once 
national and international; derived 
fnnn universal Inimanity, yc‘.t not 
loss belonging to ns Englishmen ; 
reaching back into all time, yet not 
less vital Avitli the time and life now 
cxist(Jiit, — wo, ncvcrtlieless, cannot 
but rejoice* that, failing this higlicst 
result, our art has at least shoAvii 
itsel f vigorous, h oncst, an< I free. W c 
could have Avislic*! that the first 
efforis of our English school towards 
high art had been attended AvitJi 
greater success. But when we look 
at such failures as those of Fuseli 
(102), of Barry (irjS), and of North- 
cote (122,) — wdien Ave sec how vain 
Avere their efforts to reacli the heroic 
iistyle, we are ready to doubt not only 
whether a manner so ambitious Avaa 
suited to the genius of these men, 
but still further, to question wbetliu' 
the grand style be consonant wim 
the English character. A school of 
art such as theirs might indeed be- 
come domiciled in our nation without 
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ffrowin" into or out from our nation- 
ality. We content ourselyes, then, 
with an indigenous growth, if health- 
ful though huiiiblo, ratler than a 
sicklied exotic, tliough it reach the 
heavens. England, politically free, 
boasts of an art not less independent } 
but wliilc we rejoice that slie has, in 
art^s in i>olitics, t hrown off loreign 
dictation, and become subject to no 
servitude, w» could liave wished, as 
before stated, that in rebelling against 
tyranny she could have subinitt(‘d to 
teaching. 

In this independent and indigenous 
origin of our English school wc rc- 
cogni.se a close relation with the 
national c]iarac.t*jri sties of our people. 
Xu the njituralistic tendencuis of our 
art we not less trace the correspond- 
ing direction of tin*, nation’s studies 
and sympathies. Nature has become 
witli tis an idolatry ; natural science 
and natural history a passion ; tlie 
knowledge of nature in a thou- 
sand ways ministers to our wealth ; 
and in art, in like manner, its study 
becomes subservient to oiir ideasun*. 
Now, if asked in what consists the 
health and tlie lio])c of onr English 
school, WT should assuredly say, in 
its close relation to nature, and to 
actual life. In landscape -art, for 
exainpk), the minute aiid aecnrab} 
transcript of nature has been carried 
to the last degree even of excess. It 
W'cre now indeed almost possible to 
use a landseajje painting as a diagram 
to illustrate a geological conlbruia- 
tioii, and a foreground in a picture 
iniglit have been a scientific study 
from a IJutanic Garden. • It miust bi! 
admitted that the Italian masters 
never attained to a like accuracy ; 
their object w^as rather to portray 
nature in her general aspects than in 
her minute detail ; their knowledge 
was in those days sufficient for the 
imagination, but not enough to satisfy 
the present prying curiosity of the 
senses. The accuracy of science, 
however, at length came, and re- 
quired of art a correspondiny truth*; 
and now, finally, the detail o* the 
photograph demands that the artist’s 
eye shall be the lens of a camera, and 
his hand an untiring and um*rring me- 
chanism. All this, we ha\e said, is 
healthful and hopeful,— and so it is, 
so far, at least, as it is not alisolutely 


absurd. That these hopes have in- 
deed been alrcadjr realised, we think 
the present Exhibition, though not 
strong in landscape-art, sufficiently 
proves. We shall hereafter take 
occasion to speak more at large of 
Turner’s works ; for the present, it is 
sufficient to point out that the care- 
ful study and minute knowledge of 
nature which characterise our Eng- 
lish school,* were in him the sure 
foundation of his greiitncsa, the basis 
on^which he reared his subsoipicnt 
i deal and im aginative sf nicture. The 
other masters of our Eni»lish land- 
sca])c-art are examples of the saiuo 
naturalistic temh'ncy. Constable, 
was truthful and literal even to the 
last. MulliT, in such pictures as the 
“ Baggage-Waggon ” (302), a.nd the 
“ Welsh Lanilsca))o” (300), and in his 
series of w'ater-colour sketches, was 
equally truthful and vigorous, and, in 
the treatment even of foreign sub- 
jects, tlioroiighly English. Mr (hi'S- 
wick, likewise*, in liis “ Kooky Lake ” 
(321), and Over the Sands” (olH), 
is another example; of that detail amt 
literal tiutli which can be attained 
only by continuous and laborious 
sketching. As a further and an exqui- 
site example c*f this successful natural- 
ism, we would rc*ler to “A Morning in 
Autumn” (55(5), by Mr Linnell, jun., 
in which ilctait is still duly subordi- 
iiati; to general pietbriM efi(*ct. Jhit 
at length we have r(*ached a point in 
onr national art career in which 
iiatuic is made the pnjtcnce for the 
monstrous and the unnatural in art, 
and thus that which oiici* waslioalthful 
is now pcrv<;rted to disease, and what 
was liopeful in its origin has, in the 
end, become ^lopefcss. Wc will’ not 
now stop further to characterise the 
school w}ii(;li*lias taken to itself the 
name pie-Kaphaolite. A mistaken 
love of nature lias become with these 
men a monomania ; and bednniiig 
with the atti*rnpt to render all which 
was visible, they have at length, by 
a strange anomaly, actually suc- 
(Micdcd in painting what is invis- 
ible. Mr Hunt, for example, in*“ The 
Hireling Shepherd” (424), not content 
with coutiting the blades of grass in 
the field, the leaves on the tree, has 
painted, with utmost pains and de- 
tail, the eye, the beak, and the plum- 
age of tt swallow swiftly upon the wing 1 
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We have confessed that tho hope 
and the promise of our English 
school lies greatly in its strong hold 
ou nature; wc only regret that its 
love for nature is too material and 
literal ; that the artist does not take 
more of the poet’s license, and create 
out of the actual a fairer ideal. Art 
may possibly have become, in its 
decline in Italy, and in its rise in 
England, too artificial, too servilely 
bound down to academic dogmas ; 
but the reaction in the opposite 
direction is now excessive ; and* in 
the anarchy which at present reigns, 
all received princinlcs arc in dangcu- 
of being overturned. It is, however, 
to be liopr*d that the present stage 
of growth is merely transitional ; 
that wo are now, though blindly, 
yet industriously collecting fans aiul 
data, wliicli, when the time for mere’ 
copyism has endctl, and the advanced 
stage of creation has at length ar- 
rived, may be wrunglit into a national 
art commeusiiratc with our national 
knowledge. Let it be borne in mind 
that art e-aii compete with plioto- 
grapliy only by pushing to their 
utmost limits the essentially art 
qualities; by making the pictun? 
more and more a poem, throwing 
into it more of thought, intent, and 
fooling, making discordant lines liar- 
monious, composing nature so as to 
satisfy the mifid’ft desires, aiid bctter 
to attain nature’s high intent thus 
fashioning, as Milton did, a Vallom- 
brosa into a ])ariidise, and banishing 
from the Eden of an ideal ait tlio 
plague and the pestilenec ^ which 
entered through sin. 

Now we thaiikiully acknowledge 
that' the art of tflis country has lud 
been without the witness of this 
high endeavour. It !s true that 
criticism now tends to crush all tliat 
is creative ; academic law and order 
are imperilled, and a worse tyranny 
threatened ; yet we trust an Exhibi- 
tion like the present may serve to 
sliow that in art there are, and have 
been, higher walks than the trutli- 
iiil transcript of commonplace. We 
canuot but think, wdiatever may 
have been asserted to the Tioiitrary, 
that the authority of Turner is in 
direct support of this ideal, creative, 
and imaginative art, and we regret, 
ou this account, that the Manchester 


Exhibition contains no example of 
the class to which tho grand picture 
of Oiiilde Harold’s Mgrimage ” in 
MarlborouiJh House belongs. To 
this imaginative school he gave not 
only the sanction of Id^ jjracticc, but 
the attesting approva. of a last b(^ 
qncst, when he left by will his 
“ Building of Oartlnige,’* to be pli«;ed 
between the pictures o ‘ Claude, as 
the test of liis genius, & id the wit- 
ness to his fame. In our English 
school, Turner, Martin, and Hiiiiby 
are the three apostles ol this imagi- 
native art. Of Turner and his works 
wc shall speak more Inu'caltm*. Of 
the landscapes by Martin we have 
his “Clytie” (3281)), with Ids usual 
infinity of sjiace, an imagination run 
wild, and glorying in excess, yet 
suggestive of- iinleed, almost reveal- 
ing — thoughts which reach beyond 
e^uth’s confines. Mr Danby’s “ Valt; 
of T(*mpo ” (ooD) is one among the 
few grand landscapes in tin', J^xhini- 
lion ; yet, like Martin’s Clytiti,” its 
beauties are unseen in its present 
position. It is a ])ie,tnro a))peuling 
to the fi'elings ratlu'r than to the 
outward ('ye- a composition of toiuj 
and tender harmonies, the sky willi- 
out a elond molting into eternity, 
the distant s(3a reacldng into infi- 
nif.y, the tranquil river flowing 
through the midst, an ond)lcni of 
the life of song mid dance, which 
fill the sunny day. j\Ir Linton’s 
“ Gre(dc (vity” (018), and his “ Itctnrn 
of a Greek Arniameiit ’’ (0324), belong, 
by pretension, to the same class; 
they have merit, but are, however, 
rather the •compilations of lucto- 
rial commonplace than the impul- 
sive soarings of an imagination which 
cannot rest till out of the materials 
of the actual world it has creatiul a 
new heaven and a new earth. 

Art of this iioctic aim is not only 
high, but rare, and within the reach 
of fi'W, and perhaps by a necessary 
conseciuence few only can appreciatij 
it. We do not say that such art 
ajiiould be, or can be, universal, 
because wje well know that in its 
very nature it is exceptional; all 
that we have asserted is, that when- 
soever itmiay appear, men should 
straightwav acknowledge it as su- 
preme. We do not say to English 
artists indiscriminately, Attempt this 
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walk ; on the contrary, we rather 
say, Examine into the quality of 
your individual genius, and follow 
its bent wherever it maylicad. It is 
not needful that you should soar 
into the heavens if you were intend- 
ed to walk humbly on the earth ; 
but on() thing is at least required of 
yoi^ that you should be to your own 
selves truthful and sincere. Mani- 
lold are the .ways of nature, multi- 
farious the oflicoR of art; and to 
paint with truth and sincerity the 
lichen on the wall, the pebble on 
the beach, is something nouler than, 
with false ambition, to ape the 
highest, and conscKiuciitly to fall 
into the luw^cst. We can almost 
forgive all that has been said against 
th(5 ideal, because nothing can be 
more fatal to a school of art than 
that each man shoiild imitate or 
measure himself against l^.a])haol or 
IVIichael Angelo, Claude oi J^oussin. 
Wc once more, then, repeat, that 
notwithstanding tlio oxccjitioii we 
havc^laken, it iiuist be admitted 
that our Englisli school is lull of 
hope and promise, ?iot only because 
it seeks to bo true to outward 
Tialuie, but hocaiise, iuan Exhibition 
like the present, wo scarcely find a 
man untruthful to himself. If he 
be not a Ihiphael, ho is the first to 
acknowledge it, and, instead of paint- 
ing propljcts, does his best at a 
j^easant. If not a Claude, he leaves 
for otliers “ Carthage” and “the Bay 
of Baiif,” rightly content if he can 
iiiakt; a truthfur picture of a simple 
cottag(\ Let each man, according to 
his work, receive his rew^ird. 

The career and works of Turner 
arc complex phenomena, capable of 
different exjilanation, according to 
the theories a writer may wish to 
substantiate. Wc cannot, however, 
but think that the doctrines we have 
enunciated wdll tend to the solution 
of that mystery ill which his genius 
is involved. There is surely npthing 
myst..i’ious or strange in the fact that 
a great man coming into the world 
Inul yet everything to learn, and ’hat 
he naturally and necessarily sought 
instruction from those masters who 
were best qualified to tc(^eh. We 
see from such examples as the 
“ Vintage of MaQon” {229), •and from 
the early drawings in the Water- 
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Colour Galleiy, that in his onset ho 
adopted the style then in vogue. He 
thus, as we have already urged, made 
for himself in tlie past, a wide and 
wcure basis for his fut^ progress, 
by taking his stand among the liis- 
toric names who had given to art a 
hist‘ try, a chronology, aiul a progress. 
It was, therefore, not* Ivis weakness, 
buu the source of his strength, that 
In coiumeiKHid where CHamle and 
I'oussiu had left off'. The fact is, 
nature requires treatment before it 
cad be converted into art ; a glance, 
imleed, at tlie landscape backgrounds 
of the earliest ])ietiir(‘.a in the [taliaii 
and German Gallery of this Exhibi- 
tion, siifficioiitly shews liow great 
was the diffhailty iu traiisiuuting the 
landscape of nature into the techni- 
cality of a iiicturc. Tims, however 
original be •the genius of an artist, 
he cannot afford to renounce the 
accnnuilat(;d know' ledge, and ^tlie 
established canons, wliieli Hie prede- 
cessors iu the history of his art have 
matured apd cstii'l dished for his 
guidance. Tiuncr aecoriliugly sub- 
mitted to be a pu])ii before lie as- 
sumed to be a master. He saw 
natui’e through the eye of the great 
Ttaliaiis ; h(‘. juiinbid the sea in the 
manner of tlu*. i)utch ; ho submitted 
fork sijason to tliis seeming servitude, 
ill order that his vision in the end 
miglit be clear and far-reaching ; and 
thus at length lie w'on a right to free- 
dom, and, through submission* to the 
pa.st, worked «iut hjs future, origi- 
nality. 

The suci*.cssive stages of liis com- 
Xilox growth cannot be traced so 
completely at Manchester as in Marl- 
borough House. Yt*t we arc iuclfticd 
to the belief that his onward rise, and 
his subsequent downwanl fall, have 
in them more of simplicity than has 
been generally imagined, and that 
the division of his manner into seve- 
ral successive periods is an ingenious 
overstraining, scarcely borne out by 
tlio fact§. There were of necessity 
in Turner, as more or less in the his- 
toiy of all great artists, three p«wers 
contending •fur mastery — the autho- 
rity of th« past, the authority of na- 
ture, and the power of hi«r own 
genius.^ The authority of the past, 
intermingled with the teaching of 
nature, was, as we have shown, 

li 
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rightly paramount in his earlier 
works, and we are far from tliiukiug 
a wise man would desire that^ even 
iiis very hatest should contain no 
traces of whut is great and true in 
Art’s history. Then came works in 
which the second power was more 
sjiecitdly dominant, the authority 
of nature in its simple unbiassed 
truth. Of this phase in his art we 
liave the “ Abingdon,? and the 
“Windsor,” in Marlborough House, 
and the “Small Sea-Piece” (:248), 
and the “ Coast Sceme ” (:2C4), in the 
Manchester Exhibition. In these 
pictures we find that tendency to 
iiaturalisni, in the best soijsc of tlie 
word, which we ^lave alrca<ly pointed 
out, as the special ho])e anu proniiso 
of our English school. W^e sec iu 
works of this character how closely 
he watched nature, witi^ wL.it deli- 
(iacy and assiduity ho laboured to 
verify her subtlest truths and beau- 
tici^ laying in for Jiimself a store of 
hml fa(!ts and expressive plienonicna, 
which were subs(Hiueiitly to serve for 
his inon^ ideal creations. Of this 
sbuplc truthful naturalistic luaniier, 
take tlie small “Coast Scone” (•2()4) 
as an cxaTii])le. Mark the minute 
study and accuracy in the wave- 
curves, the luomcnt.ary poise of the 
boat on the Avave’s summit, the lucid 
roih'ctiou given to the water, which 
swells over lljc gaud in Ihpiid trans- 
parence ; mark, too, the aerial and 
tlie linear perspective of the long 
wave Avhich stretches far into tlie 
distance. I'liis picture is, at the same 
time, wliolly free from the taint of 
subsec luent (‘xtravagance ; its colour 
is not vivid, but neutral ; not ventur- 
ing, on a greater Ji^ariety of tint than 
existing knowledge coivld reduce into 
harmony. In accordaiice, then, Avil h 
our previous division, we should, 
firstly, say that this work still re- 
tained somewhat of the manner Ayhich 
history had prescribed ; that, second- 
ly, it contained very much of direct 
nature, derived, not through tradi- 
tion, but immediately frdSu close 
study ; and that, lastly, it inco^orat- 
ed BomeAvliat of the artist’s individual 
self, without the intense egotism of 
hi^ater hallucinations. 

In the career of Turner we would, 
however, regard “tradition,” “na- 
ture,” and “ genius,” rather as three 


originating powers, more or less ope- 
rative throughout all his works, than 
as marking three successive chrono- 
.logical epo Jis. Wo imagine, indeed, 
that a minute examination will show 
that no positive demarcation of pe- 
riods exists ; that one manner over- 
laps and merges into another ; that, 
for example, the very simplest nature 
enters into liis earliest Avatcr-coRiur 
drawings (397 and 303), with no otlicr 
traclitional influence than the imma- 
ture practice of an infant-school. 
Still, as Avc have said, we bfjlieA^o 
that the recognition of these three 
elements, “tradition,” “natiiv^^,” and 
“ genius,” as three fundaaiciital 
powers, ever present in varying de- 
grees, may tend to tlio better com- 
prehension and classification of liis 
complex works. liis .picture of 
“Walton Bridge. on the Thames” 
(400), may be taken as an example of 
the manner in Avhich the three (de- 
nieiits frequently intenn j nglo. In this 
Avork tradition had all but died out ; 
the kuoAvledge and the love of nature 
were still supreme; yi't at the same 
time AVC find that both tradition and 
nature are modiliod by the poAvev of 
liis genius, which bore plays with the 
colour and sports Avith the composi- 
tion. Thus a subject utterly com- 
monplace, and signally intractable, 
is, by the skilful introduction of 
cattle, boats, and horses, hud through 
the tact of artistic^ treatment, reduced 
into a pleasing picture. In this woik, 
likcAAuso, AVC see positive colour 
broken doAvn, made wiroughoiit tran- 
sitional and relative, the Avatcr in 
its fluent liquid transparency suflus- 
cd AAutli retfections, and ])artakiiig of 
the surrounding local tints. I’hus 
colour, as we. have said, is sported 
Avitl), nature is subiepted to art-treat- 
ment, and ill is w^ork may tlicrefore 
be studied Avith advaiitagt', as mark- 
ing the tra.nsition from nature’s supre- 
macy to that closing phase in which 
genius, amounting ultimately to pic- 
toriartrenzy, tyrannises over nature, 
and reverses the teachings of history. 

“ We have siiid that the English 
school is for the most part so literally 
naturalistic, that It seldom passes 
into the ulterior stage of ideal crea- 
tion. This shortcoming, hoAvever, 
cannot bo laid to the charge of Tur- 
ner. He seems indeed, as we have 
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seen, to liave been at once an unita- 
tor of other niiisters, and a diligent 
student of nature, in order that, in 
the end, he might, with Ae freedom 
and mastery of perfect Knowledge, 
revel in tho phantom glories of a 
burning imagination. Works of tliis 
third manner are not to be admired 
because they are transcripts of nature, 
whilli indeed they are not ; but be- 
cause they arg the fiery effusions of a 
heated fancy, the outpourings of a 
genius wJiicli, having at first dis- 
covered beauties and truths in nature, 
at length found in itself a fervid 
poetry. Perhaps minds Avhicli pass 
through these stages of succ.essivc 
growth arc ca])ablo of their liigliost 
works just at that point where fact 
and inuagination meet iialf-way; 
where facts are not violated but 
coloured, and imagination, still liold- 
ing on to njitnre, has a stand-) >oint 
more substantial than the sul)se({uent 
baseless fabric of a vision. Of tliis 
iiitonnediate manner of minglt*d Pact 
and fiction the jiresimt KxJiibitioii 
contains some not unimportant ex- 
amples. The Pas dc Calais ” 
is perhaps the best. Some facts of 
ocean liavc never in(le‘-d been seized 
with greater truth. The glassy mir- 
ror-liko surface of the heaving waves, 
speeding onward, and carrying along 
the resistless boat, wliich, having lost 
all other way, heaves powerless. In 
tlij’s work is likewise found the subtle 
relation of each part to all, and all 
to cacli--sky, water, vessels, figures, 
all seen under a dream-like halo. To 
these special aspects of nature tin's 
picture is most tme. Yct^as wo liavc 
said, such works are to* be prized 
rather as a glowing fiction than a 
iitcrili fact. It has often been our 
lot to traverse the ocean in sunshine, 
shade, and shower, yet never did it 
ap))oar to us in guise like this. Of 
the same manner the Water-Colour 
Gallery contains further examples. 
Take, for instance, the drawing of 
Lam ecston” (340), in which nature 
is Kubjected to the utmost art-treat- 
ment * the sky is full of atraosphc'cf 
over the landscape is sunshine ; in toe 
putting together of the entire picture 
there is all possible skill ; the colour 
is delicate in gradations; and positive 
notes are thrown in only where point 
and emphasis are needed. Such 


works, of which the Water-Colour 
Gallery contains a few examples, are, 
as we have said, the meeting of nature 
and art, of fact and fiction, half-way, 
and consequently partake of tho fasci- 
nation of the Arabian Nights, or of the 
poetic trance of a Midsummer Night’s 
pream. The mind , whetlier in | »ai n t- 
ing or poctfy, only dinnands of such 
works that they shall be well done, 
and then the imagination, willingly 
led captive, cares not, in the intoxi- 
cation of high delight, to incpiirc 
whether the colours be too glowing 
or the fancy too exuberant. 

How far away from literal nature 
a poet or an artist may lead his read- 
ers or spectators, d(’pends mainly on 
the potency of his civativ^e spell. 
1‘erhiips thert‘, is iiuhn'd no greater 
evidence of the genius of Turner than 
the distance* to whi eh he can idlnre 
tlic mind from the region of cold dry 
facts, without viola! ing the sense of 
l>ietoriuI propriety. Of this l.ist 
victory the Mancliesior Exhibition 
colltain^s no (^xamjdo tnmparable to 
the rilgi image, of Olulcle llnrold” 
in Marlborough House. In this pic- 
torial roniance the bc.autieB of Italy 
sire seen, us through the visions of a 
dream; thfi powiT of a concentTaiing 
com))osition iJriiigs togetli(*r the dis- 
tant mountains, tluj languishing sky, 
the villages nestling finiong the hills, 
tho luoken arch, and tJio exuberant 
fertility of a sonfluTn clime, all lus- 
trous and gold(‘ii ill the fervid colour 
of a burning sun. That this is liter- 
ally like to nature et^cn in Italy, it 
wore absurd to pretend. But it is 
like to what imagination pictures — 
like to the romance which poetry has 
written — likg to "the rcmcmb(X*cd 
scenes of iiast delight, when tho cold 
of the wind ob the heat of the sun — 
when the imjiortunity of the mondi- 
1 *int or the wcarincvss of fatigue arc 
forgotten, and iriemovy cnlianccs, 
while it records, all that ministered 
to pleasure. It is an utter mistake 
to j)iit such works to tho test of literal 
truth ; they prove, on the contrary, 
the position for which we Iiavc.con- 
tenefed, that knagiiiation is the artist’s 
Jiighest gifiL and that^ consequently, 
a jiicture of composition, a work of 
romance, takes a nobler mental posi- 
tion than a mere detailed chronicle 
of facts or events. 
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It mi<»‘ht load to interesting ;ostlictic and being harmonious and graiiDnatic 
conclusions, wcro we to analyse by in colour, it was left to the cngravci 
what moans Turner, in the more to translate the transitional deln;acie.s 
visionary drawings of this Water* of tint info the equivalent of light 
Colour (lalleiy, succ(!eded in main- and sliade. It will bo found that in 
taining liis* spell over the imagin.'i- detail they arc minute, yet the detail 
tion. It were interesting to inquire is merged into one general clfoct. 
how far it was needful that the mind This strongly marked general effect, 
should be at once caiighrup from the for the sake of wliicli all tliat is iipini- 
eartli, as in a i ranee ; how far it was cal is surrendered, makes tli esc works, 
necessary, by a dreani-like halo of considering the subtlety of their coin- 
unreality, to blind the dearer vision; position, not only eminently telling, 
Low far a stern, startling tnith might but in some sense easily understood, 
suddenly awaken to a conviefing Hence the erroneous conclusion tliat 
sense of delusion ; or how far, on tJie they were equally easily executed, 
contrary, a skilful intermingling of But liowcvcr rapid iir’ght have been 
literal fact with fancied lictioii was the actual execution, never could it 
absolutely essential to satisfy that be asserted of any other painter with 
pictorial conscience which impera- greater truth, that to throw otf these 
lively demaiuLs truth. It would pro- works readily in an hour had ivquinid 
bably be iliscovcrcd that the success the hard kiboiir of a life. Accord- 
of these works dep(3iids on the due ingly, on dose examination, it will 
balance of these anpan-ntly iiicom- be round that, in the execution, there 
patiblo elenu'iits. It will indocid be is no daring dash of hand, no l)road 
found that the license of romance is blotting in of subject ; even the sky is 
liilly balanced by tli (3 wondrous stipi)lo<l, and every sc^uare inch has 
ninoimt and value of literal truth, so its separate light, shade, and resolii- 
tliat it becomes diflicult to d(itcrmino tion of colour. Never was so much 
whether these drawings arc to bo knowledge crowdi-d into so small a 
prized nu)st for tlioir ac(;uracy to space, so miidi complexity and intri- 
naiiirc or for their cousuiumato skill cacy reduced into simplicity; so niiidi 
as works of ait. , po.silivo]y stated, and yet so mudi 

In the Water-Colour (kill cry are vaguely suggestc'd ; so much for the 
eolledcd many of Turner’s drawings eye to discover, and at the same time 
for buoK illustration, and we uecil so much for tlie imagination to coii- 
scarcely say tlurt, to the artist espe- jccturc. 

dally, they are studies of pictorial Such works, as wo have said, are 
diect and management. We were at the same time both nature and 
more par tieuhqdv struck with “ Milan art, fact and fiction, each meeting the 
(kilhedral” (;U)(j), “Maiatlioii” (37(j), other half-way; and, consequently, 
and On the Rhine” (13 17). In the they are soiuelimcs admired simply 
“Milan Cathedral,” Jiote the skilful as works of art, sometimes exclusively 
maiiiigenioiit of the long procession, as works of nature. It has been our 
iipbuwhichtlieliftht,skado,and colour object to show that they arc ccmally 
arc so dexterously thrown, that great admirable as both, that they aA sig- 
distance isgiv(>n, and tfie w hole length iial examples of that highest class of 
of pavement, from foregj ouiid to the art in which a great man throws into 
catliodral door, kept down in perfect nature a portion of his own greatness, 
level. ' Indeed, we need scarcely say constituting a picture, as Coleridge 
that tlie entire series of these vignette said, an intermediate something be- 
drawings is remarkable for the skil- tweep a thought and a tiling. Tlierc 
ful putting together of thg subject, came, however, it is well known, and 
and for that pictorial management by ^.now w'e trust universally admitted, 
wliitli the strong telling points are a time in the history of Turnei^s 
brought out, and the ^eaK merged mind, when, to adopt, the idea of Cole- 
or counteiticicd. We ncijd not say ridge, the idiosyncrasy of the artist’s 
how exquisite they are in colour ; yet " thouglit ” grew morbid and cxces- 
they belong to that period when litc- sive. Of this closing and melancholy 
ralnaturehaddveii place to romance; period, •“ The Exile and the Rock 
they arc indeeu studies in chromatics; Limpet,” and “The Angel standing 
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in the Sun,” among the Marlboroiigh 
House Collection, arc sufficienUy 
signal examples. • 

Of the numerous pictures and 
drawings now in Manchester, it is, 
perhaps, well that but few manifest 
the extravagance of this latest man- 
nerism. The drawing of ‘‘ Llanbcrris 
Lake” (334), in the Water-Colour 
Caller}^, tends, for the first time, to 
that fierce bl&zc of the fiery furnace, 
and falls into that incoherence of 
colour, that mental w^andering and 
paroxysm, which indicated, if we may 
1)0 allowed to say, in what direction 
madness lay. We searccly know 
wliethcr to deem it strange or but 
natural, that Turner’s strongest fa- 
culty, the sense of colour, should have 
boon the first to give w'ay, not indeed, 
that it did "io much break 
down as overleap prescribed bounds 
— what ha<l alw^ays been passion, 
becoming in the end raving delirium. 
Of this last sad stage, “ Kussiiiiclit, 
Lake of Lucerne” (37J)), and “An 
Alpine Pass,” his last drawing (380), 
may be taken as examples : the one 
class has been designated “the Scarlet 
tevor;” the otlier, “ the Yellow fever.” 
Wo ncc<l not say that, as eritics, w^e 
liave long condemned these (ixtrava- 
gances. We at least have i\othing to 
retract. As far ba ck as the year 1 833, 
this fiery school, in our Knglish art, 
of whicli these drawings are ultra 
exam [lies, w'as denounced as fol- 
lows ; — 

Tlicro arc modem pictures that 
would iiiako you long for a parasol, aud 
put you ill fear of the yellow fever, and 
into suspicion of the jauiiflicc ; scones 
])reLending, too, to be Faiiy Laud, that 
!iie as Lot as capsicum, terribly tropical, 

‘ hub curru iiimium ]>ropinqui soils, ' — 
where an Undine would be dried and 
withered, aud you would long more for 
.an icicle than Lalage, and would cry out 
for the shades of Erebus to hide you 
thcrpiii. Horace says : ‘ Place me under . 
the chariot of the too near sun, in a land 
unblcso of houses.* Yet do artists 
deCance build their structures under the 
blaze of the sweltering orb, then 
haps give you .a river in a region wlwre 
even a Niobo could not squeeze out the 
moisture of a tear. You arc astoTiislied 
at the skill of the artist, and detest his 


work, and require a green shade over 
your eyes for a week, and dread an oph- 
thalmia. The true worship of naturo is 
a greater mystery ; the idol demands 
not the caldron and the fiery furnace ; 
would she were the Mater Cybole to uu- 
3 'oke the lion from her c.'ir, and ilrivc the 
mud recusant back into the woods. You 
eauiiot open an Annual without the flar- 
ing bun 111 the middle of the page ; all 
imitate the wonder. Are wo tired of the 
quietness of landsc.-ipe i [Must the earth 
cxcliange its verdure for a hiirnt-up brv- 
renpess, as if sulfused witli brimsloue ? 
and Pheebus liiintelf, if he appear, bo 
ever ill a flame-coloured suitV * 

Wc li.nd sot oursolvos tlio task of 
tracing the conni'ction siilisistiug be- 
tAveeii our national life and our na- 
tional art, anil the oaroor of Turner is 
an cxainjilo Afliicb sorvo.s our jiurposi*. 
Thus in liis first risi^ ho Avas historic 
aud conservative, laying his fouuda- 
tions Avido aud deep in the past, 
socking security in cxpiTionce, anil 
fnidijig Avisdom in an ai istocracy of 
greatness. Then ensnod a phase 
specially aoi«>rdant Avith the existing 
tendencies of our naf ioiiiil mind, Avhen 
he sot himseirsteadtastly to the study 
of nature, seizing her pictorial as]>ectj^ 
aud phonomona, thus ninking art in 
this its extended naturalism, in some 
measure commensurate in aim and 
importance with our natural scionoo. 
His closing career of intoxicated ex- 
travagance m.ay at iifbtkight seem ill 
accordant Avith tin* practical sobriety 
of the luitioiial character. We regret 
to say, hoAvover, that an unhi'.'ilthy 
craving For iriciital sensation and sur- 
prise has long set in ; that repose is 
now supiirscdodby intensity and velo- 
city ; that old truthg are. iii danger of 
being neglected for sjicoious error, 
and quiet merit for meretricious pre- 
tence. Now Ave do not say that in 
Turner’s last manner there was no 
saving merit ; Ave only point out the 
manifest relation betAveeii these works 
of extra vagiiiieo and th(‘so cravings 
for intoxication, and accordingly we 
find, whon the novelty of surprise is 
over, and the public talk has tired 
out. that these ultra work-s lose their 
spell, .and tne pulilie, true to their 
better instincts, return with settled 
apjiroval to those, earlier pictures in 


* The Sketchxr (p. 12), by the llev. John Eagles, Sec MackwoofTs MaynL-hiCf 
vol. sxxiii. p. 684, 
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which simple nature was the inspira- 
tion, and a wise antiquity the guide. 
What we now urge respecting the 
last style of Turner, is applicable to 
the first manner of the equally noto- 
rious scliool of English prc-Raphael- 
ites. They are the latest novelty; 
the jnihlic arc indebted to their works 
for a now pictorial sensation ; they 
have given an interesting and an 
endless topic of talk. All this may be 
taken as a success ; hut wlicii, as in 
the manneri‘d works (jf Turner, •the 
jjublic eye becomes wearied with a 
novelty at length grown stahi, these 
prc-RapJjacIites may drt'ad, from the 
noisy and fickle democracy of taste, a 
reaction not less blinrl and extrava- 
gant than former praise. The spirit 
of revolution wiiicli fit’st crownr^l, 
is, ill the end, not less tager to 
dethrone. * 

Let ns now endeavour to show how 
far the Kngiiali school of fmnie-paiiit- 
ing is representative of the English 
character and onr present asixat of 
civilisation. As soci(‘-ty glows more 
complex, art naturally becomes more 
mam fold. The fewer the wants, the 
Ampler the id(‘as of a people, the 
morii narrow will bo the range of their 
art-<;reatious. The art of barbarous 
nations is not only rude, but propor- 
tionably cinaimscribed ; even the arts 
of Egypt ami of 0 recce, whatever be 
tlieir merit, and liowevcr clearly they 
declare an advanced civilisation, are 
at least wanting in wide universality. 
The pictures of the niiddhi ages, as 
tlie Manchester Exhibition abundant- 
ly shows, were still more circum- 
scribed in subject; and Avhilo they 
iiKiitc to a]-doui\ocrtain noble facul- 
ties of the mind, they leave the wider 
circuit of human natiyc unrepresent- 
ed. It is not till we enter the gallery 
of tlic modern English school that 
wo find art assume that wider lati- 
tude, wliich may even perhaps be 
deemed latitudiuarian, taking in the 
profane no less than the sacred, the 
comic as well as the tragic. What 
a reyoliition is indeed involved in the 
entire purpose and dii^iction of art 
by the contrast between The Last 
Supper” (30)' of Giotto, *The Ba|> 
tism” (132) of Francia, and “The 
Crucifixion” (123) of Raphael, on the 
one hand ; and, on the other, “ Tlie 
March of the Guards to Finchley” 


(26) by Hogarth, “Tho Drawing of 
the Militia (514) by John Philip 
and “Snaj- Apple .Night” (534) by 
Maclisc. Thi.s ominous introduction 
of comedy and satire into modern art, 
and their prevalence in our EnglisJi 
school, induce gra'’^c reflection. A 
well-known passage ijurporting to be 
descriptive of the Saviour, emiod 
with the words, “None have seen 
him laugh, but many Have seen him 
w’cep;” and accordingly, the art of 
the middl«^ ages might readily move 
to tears, but never in . entionally pro- 
voked to laughter. It is then start- 
ling to find our English school com- 
mence with the works of Ilugartli ; 
and this vein of comedy, once opened, 
runs more or less throughout the 
English Gallery. Tills intermingling 
of comedy into art is perhajjs, after 
all, a healthful and manful indication. 
It has been said, man is the only 
animal who laughs ; and when he 
does laugh, as here upon canvass, he 
shows a light luiart and a free con- 
scioucc ; and far be it from us to sug- 
gest that the keenest souse of comedy 
and satire is irreconcilable with 
higher duties, or incompatible with 
more serious art. We fear, however, 
that this revolution in the puipoH) 
of the arts implies that they arc now 
content with a lower aim ; that their 
Ijrcsent object is not so much to 
ennoble, as to amuse ; that, in tact, 
they now serve to ilecurate a drawing- 
room, instead of aspiring, as formerly, 
to add devotion to a clinveh. Herein, 
however, we find an adaptation in 
the existing pliaso of art to the wants, 
or at least to the weakness, of onr 
present eivilisatioii. The business of 
life is now so intense, the eonflict of 
the world so severe, that art, becom- 
ing reactionary', has now taken the 
province of recreation, and a picture 
which beguiles into a smile, or pro- 
vokes to laughter, accordingly con- 
fers on the world a service. It is, 
then,' neither strange nor unpardon- 
able that on the walls of an exhibi- 
<tioii should be hung worlcs of eome^ 
as well as of tragedy, — that Mr 
Dobson’s “Tobit and the Angel” 
(517), “ Pepys’ Introduction to Nell 
Gwynno” (526) by Mr Egg, Mr 
Leighton’s “ Procession of Cimabue ” 
(620), and “ Tlie Ghost Scene in Mac- 
beth” (622) by Mr Maclisc, should 
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all be found together on one wall in 
the same gallery. Such distribution 
and an'angement at le^t conspires 
to that system of contrast, surprise, 
and sensation, by which, as we have 
seen, the mucli-drcaded mental ennui 
is guarded off. This violation of the 
a,Tt-unitics is indeed specially Eng- 
lish ; it has the sanction of Shake- 
speare j and the present heterogeneous 
character of our art may at least 
claim the following. well-known pas- 
sage by Dr Johnson in its defence, — 

" Shakespeare’s plays/* he says, and 
the argument equally applies to our 
English art— “ Shakespeare's plays are 
not, in the rigorous and critical souse, 
either tragedies or comedies, but compo- 
sitions 4|f a distinct kind ; exhibiting the 
real state of sublunary nature, whieli 
partakes of good and evil, joy and sorrow, 
iidijgled with endless variety of propor- 
tion and iimumerahle modes of comhi- 
iialion ; and expressing the course of the 
world, ill which the loss of one is the 
gain of the other, in which, at the same 
time, the reveller is hasting to his wine, 
and the niouriicr burning his friend.” 

The school of tjtnra painting, in 
which it will be scon the English 
Gallery is so jirolifio, would wunii to 
take 'its rise in this iudiscriminato 
and naturalistic treatment of actual 
and ordinary life. Our English art 
is thus in great mea'suro a spontane- 
ous emanation from the pojiular mind, 
linding what beauty, poetry, or comic 
point it may, in the incidents of 
society, rather than seeking what 
might perhaps be now deemed an 
abnormal elevation, distant from tlie 
daily sympatliies of mankind. Tlic 
spl 101*0 of art would no doubt be 
higher, wxre the life of man better ; 
ifhis inner life were more thoughtful, 
his feelings less artificial and conven- 
tional, the outward manifestation of 
that life through art would doubtless 
become morccontcmplativo and heart- 
felt. For our part, now ever, wo arc 
content to take the present jiliase of 
art as we find it, more especially as 
these English pictures are good <>f 
their kind, with no iiretencc, it is rue, 
to the student-life of the few, but at 
the same time, honestly representa- 
tive of life as it now is ;* o4tne crowd 
of gay dresses which Ihrong our ex- 
hibitions ] of the drawing-room and 
dinner-giving world, from whence 


comes patronage to art. We accord- ' 
ingly trace a certain refinement of 
manner and style about our present 
school, which contrasts, we think 
favourably, with the coarser comedy 
of Hogarth and the pig-sty e^ttages 
of Morlaiid. It will be seen, for ex- 
ample, how Wilkie in his “ Blind- 
raa /s Buff” (258), and in liis Kent 
D uy ” (2(>5), refined upon the Dutch 
Teniers and Brouwer, transmuting 
the tenants of a cottage into fit com- 
mny for a jialaeo. lii like manner, 
Mr Faed, in liis admirable ])ieture of 
the “ Village School ” (448), eschews 
all that is repulsive in poverty ami 
rags; while Mi-Wcbsterwliolly avoids 
the pictorial difiiculty ol'low life, by 
making his boys in such master- 
pieces MS “the I'layground” (:V28\ 
Mild “the Slide" the polished 

sons of gentlemen It is, indeed, re- 
markable how' dilicate treatment, 
skill ill f5Kecution, study of cliaractei*, 
.and point in incidciit, can, iji sucii 
liictures, raisin subjiaits the most eom- 
jiion into -works of e,xtraordiiiary 
merit. 

This wide and undefined term 
“ paint i at/,'" inclndos a clus^f 

works which, taken from ^lolite^)- 
ciety or genteel (‘.oniedy, arc i*spcciaUy 
suited for the draw ing-rooTii. “The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” the plays of 
Sheridan, the writings of Sterne and 
Addison, arc the favourite works for 
illustration. It is, indeed, iiuite sur- 
prising what trill<‘-s will please, if 
the art which ado^yis be excellent. 
“Uncle Toby ami the AVidow Wad- 
man ” (3r»0), '“ Sir Roger do Coverley 
going to Church ” (31)2), and “ Sterm*. 
and the Grisette ” (425), ar<*,, for ex- 
ample, all Hubj cells suited to ‘that 
quiet humour .and veiled satire 
which are the sp(‘cial gifts of Mr 
Leslie, and constitute pictures at 
once pointed and pleasing, wliich 
amuse without presuming to in- 
struct; which, taking tlie public taste 
just as it is, condescends to “ please 
with a. feather and tickle with a- 
straw,” How delightfully ch.arming 
is a iiainting of silks and sfrtins — 
how well, when hung in the draw- 
ing-rooiii, it matches with the liow 
curtains and the gay carpet— how 
well the elegant attitudes and man- 
ners of the people in the picture 
comport with the elegant trifling in 
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society, witli the graceful compli- 
ments which pass round' the piano, 
iind the sotto voce conversation 
which serves as an accompaniment 
to songs of conventional sentiment ! 
Thus how fiompleto is the accord- 
ance between art and society ; and 
how can pictures fail of pleasing, 
which thus satisfy the highest needs 
of “ evening parties ? ” “ High Art ” 
were an intrusion. Do you suppose 
that a picture of St Peter is wanted 
in that polite society, when^ tlie 
coiupany of St Peter himself, flic, 
rudfj fisherman, would be far from 
welcome ? Li a day when manners 
make the man — and it is more im- 
portant to be rQpoguised as the p('r- 
t'cet gonthanaii than known as the 
“good Cliristian— it is not surprising 
that art, corresponding to <^hc exi- 
gences of soci(‘ty, should become at 
once frivolous and n'.fijicd. 

This is specially tlie tendency of 
our present English scliool ; yet, 
tliougli a siKJcessful work lie botli 
irivolous ami refined, it is, at the 
same time, needful tliat the execu- 
tion and treatment should be jiic- 
torially goorl. If manners make 
tlto luiui, it is needful, at least, that 
tlie manners shall be of the best ; and 
jfpictoriiil manners ami iiolisb, and 
a good wardrobe, be suiliciont to 
make tne picture, it is at any rate 
demanded that, these excellencies 
sliall be the best of their kind. Mr 
(Charles Kean, at the Princess s Thea- 
tre, may succc'od by alluring the eye ; 
but yet, to commhud even tlu^s success, 
it wras necdfid that the stage-display 
should be of' its kind the best-. In like 
manner take Mr Frith’s “ Life at the 
Seo-wide” in the •Academy Exhibi- 
tion of 18i)4, and whicli we .are sorry 
not to lind now at hianchester : it 
was admirably executed, abounding 
in point, humour, and character ■ 
it was the best of its class, and the 
crowed w'hich gathered round it at 
once constituted a just tribute to its 
merit, and alforded siifficieut evidence 
that to amuse and tickle by a trifle 
is nojv the special province of art. 
The pictures of Mr Fritlf and of Mr 
Egg arc, indeed, so admirably exe- 
cuted, that w^e should with reason 
regret their absence in any Ex- 
hibition* Take for example Mr 
Frith’s "Stage-Coach Adventure” 


(386) ; it is mark^id by pungent sa- 
tire, is capitally painted, and has, at 
least, the merit of adding to enjoy- 
ment by crcfiting-amusemeiit. In* the 
same way, MrEgg’s ■ uctures of " Pepya’ 
Introduction to Jlell Gwynne ” (526), 
and "Peter the Grat’s first Inter- 
view with Catherine ” (3!)8), an) ad- 
mirable rather from the e^cellencQ of 
pictorial manner and ox(‘cotioji than 
froni any intrinsic value in tlie sub- 
ject. People delight to find what 
they have read of put upon canva?s ; 
it is now specially the proviiice ot a 
picture to realise an»l satisfy curio- 
sity, and it is scarcely loss gratitying 
for a ]nau to find his ow^n v grant 
tlioiights and reminiscoTicos reduccjd 
to pictorial form, tlian to scojiimself 
in print. All men, of coiir.se, liavc 
read 7Vi'^ Vicar of IVakcfic/d, and 
have eaily recollections of Moses 
and Ids adventures : wdiat then can 
be more, delightful than to come 
upon the two pictures of Maclise 
(579 and 585), and see Moses, how 
smart he is made for the fair,-— to 
mark the consternation of his re- 
turn, and actually to find tlie gross 
of green spectacles here full in view ? 
To praise works or men of such ac- 
knowledged excellence wore needless, 
to attempt their depreciation fruit- 
less. Much pictures cannot but suc- 
ceed, because they aw'aken pleasing 
and passive memories without tax- 
ing to heavy tliought, or rousing a 
dormant conscioucc. We live in a 
day wJien sermonising is permitted 
to the pulpit alone, as the only set- 
oif to the levity of a world which 
dares not to^ bo serious. We doubt 
not, were it necessary, a deep moral 
might be discovered in “ Uncle Toby 
and the Widow Wadman,” in " Life 
at the Sea-side,” or in “Moses and 
the Spectacles ; ’ but, for our part, wc 
should scarcely presume to moralise 
where we are evidently told to laugh, 
especially as the laughter may be 
both hparty and harmless. 

It is scarcely a hopeful symptom 
t|iat our national art so early in its 
growth should have so soon degene- 
nited into a luxury. Diirs is an ai-t of 
wealth ambitious of display, rather 
than of tjioughts wliich demand an 
utterance, of feelings which claim a 
sympathy. Ours is an art allied to 
the merchant wealth of Venice, 
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rather than to the cohvmt thought refinement, and the exquisite draw- 
of Fiesoli, or even to thcBtudent-life ing in the hands and heads; or, moi*e 
which now feeds our literature. It especially, to “ The Bathers ” (357), 
is an art of colour, ratller than of and observe the delicate undulation 
form, of effect rather than of senti- in the lines and forms : the modulo- 


ment ; it seeks to furnish a room in- 
stead of feeding the mind — to allure 
rather than to exact. But to the 
goi^gcous art of Venice in lier gloiy 
we cannot yet attain. Of V enice it is 
said, “ In purple was she robed, and 
of her feast inonarchs partook and, 
accordingly, her palace-art was sump- 
tuous and oniatc. In like manner our 
own school of painting, under the 
patronage of merchant princes, as 
norc assembled at the grand empori- 
um of commerce, has ormdated the 
same display ; yet, nevertheless, our 
works contrast with the glowing 
creations of Venice, las the Exchange 
and the Free Trade Hall in Man- 
chester compare with the Doge’s 
Palace. 

Yet must it be conceded that our 
drawing-room .art admits of and re- 
ceives much refinement .and elegance 
in its treatment. There is, as wc have 
s.aid, in tiie works of Mr Leslie a 
touch of subtlety. Wc would also, for 
this same merit, specially point out 
Mr Horsley’s Madrigal” (549). Look 
at the hands, how delicately formed, 
how sensitive to the music; tlu; heads, 
how expressive of character, .and how 
full of the occasion ; the bearing of 
ilie figures, .and their attire, how in- 
dicative of birth and rcfinera(*nt ! A 
pieturc which, like this, takes a do- 
mestic scene, and ex, alts it into a re- 
fined and tliouglitfnl work of arc, 
throws into the conception of life a 
poetry, ami thus docs service to man- 
kind. Wc need #Dt say that tlie 
works of Mr Mulrcady bear this same 
critic<al test. Careful and elaborate 
in exeiuitioTi and finish, rich and lus- 
trous in colour, matured in thought 
and intention, free from mannerism, 
they attain all the special merits 
which the English pre-Rapljaclites 
only aim at, and sufficiently show 
til at our national school was nqjt 
wholly wanting in truth and s icc- 
rity when the brethren appeared with 
their wondrous revelations. The best 
w'orks of Mr Mulrcedy are^not to be 
seen in Manchester. Turn,* however, 
to the hayfield, with “ Burtihell and 
Sophia” (362), and mark the high 


tion of light, shade, and* colour ; the 
refined idealising of the actmal model, 
free from the coarsetu'ss of Etty and 
the mannered generalisation of Frost. 
Then, if in wonder you ask how all 
this knowledge and ■ikill lias been 
a:’ tuincd, walk into the room of drSw- 
ings, oxaiiiiiio the chalk studit s from 
th(5 life, and the elaborate sketch fi’r 
his masterpiece, “ The Choice of the 
Wedding Gown.” Again, we say, these 
W'orks fire perfect iu their kind ; and 
while such a scliool existed, a pre- 
Raphaelite revolution and revelation 
were not needed. 

The (lidiculty of issigiiing to these 
pic-Rfiphaclite w< iks their rightful 
position iu the history of past art, or 
among tlm works of our own times, 
is in(lii‘atc(l .at oneo in the violence of 
their oppomuits, ami by the ardour 
of their friends. To tak(5 a middle 
course woulcl be mor(! ( a,sy, were tlu‘y 
not themselves, both iu their doc- 
trine and by ilieir works, so agress- 
ivcly aiitagouistie. For ourselves, 
we liave, in our prc\ ions article, al- 
ready shown that this Mauehestcr 
Exhibition .abundantly provi's that 
the brethren have imitated the mid- 
dle ages by ilic resiiscitatioii of ex- 
ploded errors, rather than through 
the adoption of high spiritual grac(‘S. 
But. pcrh.aps the members of ibis 
s(jhooi would rather He tested by their 
tiuth to living nature than bv their 
literal Iran script of a past liistory. 
Even, however, upon tliis issue we 
shall find thaj verdicts are confii(;4iiig. 
One man, with magnifying lens in 
h.and, but with no notion, as we 
tliink, of wh.at is recpiisito to a jiic- 
turc, examines and counts every se- 
parate hair on the ruddy peasant’s 
head, or individualises each blade of 
grass in the field (see 424), and forth- 
with in ecstasy exclaims how wonder- 
ful, how like to nature ! Another man, 
who has studied nature not lofigi dili- 
gently, and who is certainly not less in- 
formed oj;i the true philosophy of art, 
eschewing the numerously-supplied 
magnifying and opera glasses by 
which tho Manchester Committee 
have unconsciously satirised the exe- 
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cution of the works exhibited, or the qiiently^ it Wld not at tho same nio- 
injusticcoftlicir hanging.— this man, ment see the down on tho motli’s 
we say, anxious to test those pretcn- wing, or coiint the ears of com in tin; 
tious pictures by unaided vision and distant helfi. In order to mark with 
unbiassed mind, exclaims in execra- equal distinctness tiieso varied de- 
tion, how detestable ! how untrue to tails, so widely distant frofu the focus 


nature ! It is evident, then, that on 
this point the public are divided into 
diametrically opposing parties. Wc 
think, however, it must be admitted 
b^all, that this new school is the 
last and the most ultra development 
of tho naturalistic tendencies which 
wo have aJrea<ly pointed out as the 
special characteristic of our national 
iirt. Wlietlier this ni‘w aspc‘-ct of 
naturalism be indeed simple nature, or 
a gross mannerism, and altogether a 
caricature of nature, is anothe.r ques- 
tion. We think, liow’ever, we nuiy 
p()sitiyely assert that these works, 
even if true to nature as she 1 .% are at 
least utterly falser to nature as she 
appears. It is, therefore, manifest 
tliat these pictures, as translations ot‘ 
nature into art, arc utterly untrue 
and folse. This is, indeed, the fuii- 
daniental error which vitiates all their 
industry, thoir prc'tciided honesty and 
truth. It may bo admitted that, in 
natuiHi, a cube has ci^dit sides, but if 
ail artist should in his. picture paint 
more than thn^e, he violates tlie pos- 
sibilities of vision. In like manner, 
a swallow ou the wing may have eye, 
bill, and plumage ; but when Mr Hunt 
actually puts all these details into his 
picture (-k24), pretending to bo true to 
nature, he paints, in fact, a jiietorial 
falsehood. W liatevcr may liave been 
an earlier doeXrine, it lias now been 
the ])raetico of several centuries, that 
tlie action of a picture must be limit- 
ed to a moment ^if time ; that, for 
example, ou the same canvass cannot 
be voprcscnled a man^oing to exe- 
cution, the scene of liia execution, 
and tlic subsequent burial ; and, ac- 
cordingly, Mr Cope, in his ** Martyr- 
dom of Lawrence Saunders” (5(>o), 
has tlirowu an analogous subject into 
three separate compartments? or pic- 
tures. Jxow, it is this visual and 
mental, no less than jiictoTial law, 
which tlie English pre-Ilaphaelites 
substantially violate in their works. 
In the ‘‘ Hireling Shepherd” (424), it 
may be possible tliat the eye should 
mark, for example, each individual 
hair ,011 the peasant’s head, but, come- 


of vision, a succession of moments, 
and still mure, several distinct points 
of sight, arc needful. Thus this o(f us 1 
emphasis of detail throughout tlio 
picture, so fatal to pictorial cffeiit, 
arises iu the fundamoutal erroi*, tha t 
it is the province of a picture to re- 
present nature as she tSy not as she 
appears. 

This doctrine of aspects and ap- 
pearances constitutes, in fac'., tlio 
very nhilosopliy and po()try of art. 
If artW iiotliing but a literal tran- 
script of nature, then is picture- 
making inochanical, and the painter’s 
vocation drudgery. Art is no longer 
the rcnilering of what the poet-mind 
pcveeivi‘s or fei'ls, but the manual 
and servih} transcript of detail which 
can be spel t out and counted.^ This is 
a naturalism which defeats itself, by 
leading to an art which, as art, is un- 
natural and monstrous ; a naturalism 
whicli is, in fact, materialism \ and in 
proportion as it is material, ignores 
the art iat’s mind, wdiose special pro- 
vince it is to compose, to create, and 
to idealise. Tliis is the philosojihical 
error which infects and vitiates, to a 
greater or less ilegree, all tlie works 
whicli have, proceeded from this 
prosuinpUioiis school. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds would seinn, as it were by 
anticipation, to have ilenounccd tlie 
deliLsions of those men, when he 
wrote as follows, — 

“ Amongst tho (ipinters and writers 
on painting, there ia one maxim uni- 
vcraiilly admitted, and coutimially in- 
culcated. Imitat ' nature is the invari- 
able rule ; but 1 know Of none who havo 
explained in what manner this mle is 
to bo understood; tbe consequence of 
which is, that evei'y one takes it in the 
most obvious sense, that objects are ro- 
presented naturally when they havo such 
relief that they seem real. It may ap- 
pear strange, perhaps, to hear this sense 
of the rule disputed , but it must be con- 
sidered that, if the exclusive excellence 
of a painter consisted only in this kind 
of imitation, painting must lose its rank, 
and bo no ^ougcr considered as a liberal 
art and sister to poetry. This imitation 
being merely mechanical, iu which tho 
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hlowest intellect is always slire to Buccoed 
bcBt^ for the painter of genius cannot 
stoop to drudgery, in whieh the under- 
Btunding has no part ; and what pretence 
has art to claim kindred with poetry but 
its powers over the imagination ? ** 

There pe other errors and perver- 
sities which seem to heloiig to indi- 
vidual taste, or rather to the want of 
i?obd taste, rather than to arise from 
any dogmatttal theory. For instance, 
we know of no thcoiy wliicdi lays clown 
that flesli should bo made of brick- 
dust ; that human hair should bo uni- 
formly red ; that women should be un- 
cxccptionally ugly ; tliat men should 
be ungainly and uucoutb ; that beauty 
sliould bo esclicwod as a ymral evd, 
and poetry bo souglit only in tlie 
repulsive. That wcj arc^ in no way 
over-rating the special elainis of these 
works to public attention and admi- 
ration, will bn at once (:vidont ou 
aT)])(‘aling to Mr Hunt’s “Hireling 
Slioplierd” (124), and his ecpially 
startling “ Gentlemen of Verona” 
(470). It is strange, nay, it is un- 
pardonable, that tlio prc'tonded love 
of nature — a nature wliich shows 
Jiersolf so beauteous, so placid, and 
unobtrusive — should result in pic- 
ture's so repulsive, so meretricious 
and ortensive. 

AVo readily admit that, notwith- 
standing sucli abliorrent qualities, 
tlie works of these nic;n possess some,* 
rcmiarkable merits. It* tlic^y did not, 
it wc'ic impossible that they could so 
long liave maintained their ground in 
public attciitjon. ?^om<i of the best 
works wlueli have emanated from 
this scliool, it must be admitted, are 
not in Manchester. It is to be re- 
grcitted tJiJit Millais’s pictures of 
“The Huguenots” and the “ Order of 
lleloasci,” are not licro exhibited, auil 
that the undoubted genius of tliis 
artist has no better witness to attest 
his merit than his “ Autumn Leaves ” 
(613). Yet, notwithstancling tliesc 
dchHencies, the Exhibition contains 
•'vorks, to deny all merit to which 
would assuredly bo to condemn our- 
selves. For example, in Mr E int’s 
“Claudio and Isabella” (566), there 
IS a dread fear in Claudio, a reproof 
in the Isabella, with her stead- 
last manner and soul-piq^ciug eye, 
which makes this work, notwith- 
standing its repulsive asj)ect, a mar- 


vel in Expression. “ The awakened 
Conscience ” (550) fs likewise in this 
respect not less remarkable, every 
incident arldiiig emphasis to the 
story, and the inarvelloYs detail aid- 
ing the realisation. It is these men- 
tal attributes which have given to 
the best works of those artists a high 
position with all picii who, tired of 
convent ionalisin and I'legant triding, 
would fain lo»>k to art for sugges- 
tive thoudit and the mind’s expres 
sipii. Wo would, as far as in ns 
lies, earnestly beseech tliese nnhnt 
painters to throw aside their repul- 
sive. mannerism, iln'ir false dogmas, 
and the dogmatising teaelu'rs who 
have betrayed tlnar b(ist infciTOsts ; 
and hencefoitli, acc»»rding to the sound 
and long-ostablislK'd canons in art, 
throw into tlu'ir works more and 
more of thought, doi']) intent, ami 
mental expn'ssiou. Th(*y are wholly 
in error when they suiU)ose that to 
them was eon tide, d a fn'sli revelation. 
All that is essr'Titiallv Tiew in thc'iii- 
selves amlHicir Avorks is a repulsive 
and utterly false inaiiiierisin, whi(;li 
in their l)ost pie4ure,s tluy have 
themselv^es already in great measure 
abandoned. What is good and ad- 
mirable in tbe/iv practice is in no- 
wise new, and belongs not specially 
to them ; it is coeval Avitli the origin 
of all noble art, and iin mutable as 
the best faculties ‘ot^ man. Surely 
they do not pretend that to them is 
due the discovery that truth, honesty, 
and sincerity, are cs^ientijl to all high 
labour, aiul that thought y,ml mental 
expression an^ the highest attributes 
ill the works^ of man. I’lie entire 
history of art enforces the truth of 
these doctriiiOH, ofil as the rccoiMs of 
the human raci*. It is tliought and 
mental cxprEssiim which gives to the 
classic heads of Jupiter, of AlcxandiT, 
and of Psycho, their ('la^'m to immor- 
tality. It was thought and mental 
expression which gave to the now 
much-abused Raphael, in the “ Dis- 
pute ” ^nd “ the School of Atliens,” 
his supreme position in the middle-age 
revival. This same thought Mid ex- 
pression, found in the greatest works 
of Titian and Tintoret, still subsist- 
ing in such pictures as “ The Three 
Marys” (310), not extinct in the school 
of Spain, and in “ Tlie Descent from 
the Cross” by Rubens, have in all 
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ages, and in all countries, given to 
art its value and rciiowu. Among 
the presumptuous errors, then, 'Which 
our pre-KiipliJUilito brethren have 
yet to unlearn, is the flattering notion, 
that to llienr pertains the honour of 
any grand discovery. In proportion 
as they henceforth learn humility, 
learn to a.(?knowhidge that before the 
dawn of their liglit the -world was 
not in utter darkness ; just in pro- 
portion as they submit to the wisdom 
that lias gone before them- a wisdofii 
winch, though tliey think it not, may 
still be found living around them ; 
- -just in this same proportion vill 
they lose the noisy notoriety belong- 
ing to a re vohU: ionary clique, and 
gain that endiii'ing ronowi which 
their genius merits.* 

It is somewhat remarkable that 
this pro-ItMphachte furor has not ex- 
tended to our school of water-colour 
])ainting. Many of those drawings, 
indeed, sutriciently show that sin- 
(!(‘rity and honesty of purpose may 
exist wholly independent of “ the 
brcithren,” and, fortunately, equally 
indc'pemdent of tlunr rejnilsive man- 
nerism. We need scarcely point out 
such works as Mr Lewis’s “Frank 
Encampment in the Desert” («3iS), 
or his “Easter day atllomo” ((U7), 
both of whudi suflicioiitly pvovii that 
the utmost originality, and the high- 
est merit, may still bo attained "by 
genius without the nca^cssity of any 
7iew revolution. Mr Whliam Hunt, 
jigain, in his “ Stable Eoy ” (544), 
and in “The Attack” (526), and 
“ The Defeat ” (527), is natural, cha- 
racteristic, and graphic to the last 
degree, yet wholly uninfeeted by this 
vicious theory, and nng3iitaminatoa 
by any extravagance in practice. In- 
deed, this entire eolleetfon of water- 
colour drawings is so admirable and 
unexci'ptional, and the merits of the 
works, and the sfoveral manners of the 
individual ai;tists, so well understood 
and so fully acknowledgc'd, that the 
task of the critic has beeoiqe now 
Miflicult, just in proportion as all that 


can be adv\inced has been already 
anticipated.! In the great Exposition 
of the Fine Arts in Paris, our school 
of water-comnrs attracted much at- 
tention; and Thdophile Gautier, in 
the columns of the Moniteiir\ thus 
spoke of its characteristics, — 

“ 1 1 is known to wliat point of perfec- 
tion our neighbours beyond the Chaiviicd 
have pushed this national style, in which 
they have no feerioua riva»« : they have 
acquired in it a vigour, an dclat, an in- 
credible cflfcct. If too often their oil- 
pictures resemble water-colours, iu re- 
venge their water-colours are like oil- 
pictures for intensity, warmth, and 
energy of tone. They po.iscss colours 
of an irreproachable prcpar.'itiou, which 
form a scale the mobt extended — papers 
smooth as glass, granulated as a wall, 
according to the effect which they detsirc 
to obtnin, aiicl wlneh admit of work tbo 
most vaiied, from a free wash to the 
utmost elaboration.” — J.e Moniteur Uni- 
teraely June 21, 18.55. 

Though all which ran be said on 
the merits of our English water- 
colours has been long since exhaust- 
ed, yet Ave would at least venture to 
advance a few Avon Is on tlui manifest 
relation betAveeii this essentially na- 
tional art and the pictorial wants 
and tasfi's of the people. Water- 
colour art is iinh'cd siiecially suited 
to the charaeiiTisties of our English 
school — a school, as we have seen, 
not ambitious or high, and therefore, 
for the most part, not a\^ailing it- 
self of the full resources or limits of 
oil-painting. Water-colours, on the 
other hand, arc not fitted for grand 
historic works, but rather for those 
smaller cabinet-pictures and subjects 
of f^enre AA^hich arc specially suited 
to English tastes, and the limits of 
])rivcite patronage. Such subjects 
and Avorks demand that higli and 
delicate finish, that purity and bril- 
liancy of colour, Avnich the Avater- 
coloiir medium can so well attain. 
Such Avorks arc rightly prized as 
gems. .Then, again, atmosphere in 
the sky, and aerial delicacy in dis- 
t£Vices, with all those qualities of 


* Wo need scarcely say'tlmt tins year’s Exhibition of the Royal Academy justifies 
and confirms all that we had wfitton on the English pre-Raphael ites in Manchester. 
Wo gladly admit, however, that such works as " Thoughts of the Future,” by Mr 
R. Garrick, and “ The Mountiiin-Patb,” by Mr J. T. I.iunell, give, at least to some 
members of this school, the promise of honourablo escape from what is monstrous 
and repulsive. 
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colour, effect, and tone/ which give cidentally to his country. In art, 
to our landscape art itf supremacy indeed, our collective nationality is 
and charm, arc perhaps ^nore within formed out of our dissevered indivi- 
the rcacli of water-colours than of dualities; the diversilied aspects of 
oils. It is, tlicrefore, not smprising our national school Jiavi))g remark- 
that, within their comparatively cir- ably little in common, ’save the one 
cumscribed limits — ^thc confines, in locality of orii;in. Ait, in fact, in 
fact, whicli bound our Eimlish school those days of fusLinr intercourse. 


— ^tliese works approach perfection, 
and merit all the crowded popularity 
which in Manchester has attended 
them. The examples here brought 
together arc the best of their kind : 
they arc such as minister to enjoy- 
ment without taxing thought ; they 
specially constitute an art of luxury- - 
an epicurean bancpiet to the finer 
senses. 

if the thouglit in these worics 
be net dee]), it cannot at least be 
charged Avith monotony. The di- 
versity, indeed, luanifestod by the 
leading men in tliis (lallcry, is re- 
niarkahle, as if the ready iluency in 
the vehielc had given a freedom to 
expression, each artist speaking out 
in his oAvn way just what thoughts 
arc in him. Take, for cxainjde, 
Lewis, Hunt, Oaitermolo, Haag, 
Turner, Ooplcy Fielding, Front, 
David Cox, llichardsoii, Cl. Fripp, 
and* nraiiwhitc— all so admirable, 
and yet each so ditteroiit from the 
other. Contrast the refined drawing 
and the elaborate stipple of Mr Lewds 
wdth the nido blotting -in of Cat- 
termole • tlic delicacy .of Copley 
Fielding’s tones with the fien*e fire 
of Turner’s later colour ; the indefi- 
nite sloppy-Avash of !Mr David Cox 
with the determined positive exccu- 
tioii of Mr Brauwliite. There is 
certainly in all this nothing of dead 
academic uniformity; each style, like 
the school itself, has spmng up, we 
scarcely know how; (^ach master pre- 
suming to iinitatc nature just in his 
own way. The complaint is often 
heard that our modem civilisation 
destroys individuality of character; 
but the charge, if tme of society, is 
certainly false when applied* to our 
school of art, whether in water or in 
oil. Contrast, for example, Mr Mf ;lisc 
with Sir Charles Eastlakc, Mr Danby 
with Mr Holman Hunt, and in each, 
the strong individuality of our art is 
seen protmding above its goneralised 
nationality; each man oAvuiug alle- 
giance first to himself, and then in- 


nuiiges its national into a cosmo- 
politan existence ; and thus, lor ex- 
ample, while the Fn;nch, (tcruvui, 
aiiit English schools have each their 
boundary lines of soi)aration, ;dl y(;t 
again iiitormiijole into one birtller- 
hood, liaving this in common - that 
all alike represent the tijongl.ts, Hit; 
feelings, and the wants, of the same 
European civilisalityi. 

A IbieignerAv Hiking through these 
galleries of English painting would 
exclaim, wliere i.^ their ‘‘higli aii T’ 
Accustomed to grind altar-]n(*tuies-" 
to Eaiilbacli’s “Fall of .Jerusalem,” 
or his “Battle of the ifuus,” — to 
“ Homer deified,” by Ingres- or the 
“Decline of tlio Kojuans,” by Cou- 
ture,— he would be a.'tlonished that a 
imtioii so ‘great in w«‘altli, in com- 
merce, and iii*toiiquest, sliould not 
boast of pictures eipially grand in 
scale and ambitious in manner. The 
explanation of this unlortunate ano- 
maly is, that" the English aitisf s, from 
Bairy down to Ifaydon, specially de- 
voted to high art, Jiave sunk under 
poverty and calamity.. Of the works 
of Haydoii tlie public will be glad 
of the opiiortunity now afforded of 
judging for tliemsolvcs, and they will 
probably arrive at* the conclusion 
that the merits of these ambitious 
pictures are barely eominensurutc 
Avith tlieir [larlial popularity and 
success. H^s “Judgment of Solo- 
mon ” (280) is ackiioAvledged as his 
best; “ Macbeth” (24 J) betrays his 
besetting exaggiiration ; and “ The 
Mock Election ” (421) lus coarseness. 
Judging from tlicse works, we should 
infer that lie did not possess sufficient 
innate mental elevation and refine- 
ment for the high style to which lie 
asiiirod! His colouring is coarse, his 
execution clumsy, his figures plejjcian, 
and his forms wanting in style and 
dignity, , Still we readily admit that 
his “Judgment of Solomon” is a 
great work, and we cannot but join 
in the regret, elsewhere expressed, 
that this — one of the highest at- 
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tempts of our Efjglish school— should 
not have fouud a 
National Gallery. 

The 'works of Etty, it must be ad- 
mitted, iiKjrit more tlmn this quali- 
fied praise. 'His picture of “ Ulysses 
and the Syrens” (:2(i:5) is great in 
merit as it is grand in scale. Let 
it be admit t(*d that the forms are 
coarse, that the Syrens arc too liter- 
ally copied from the ordinary models 
of common life \ yet th(i colour, not 
BO rapturous as the Venetian, not so 
subtle and delicate as that of Tiirifer 
in bis better days, is of tlic highest 
excellence, passing from the delicacy 
of silver tones into the richness of 
golden lustre, making the picture 
ibanquet for thc*eyc, jin intoxication 
to the senses. His W Oman iiiterccd- 
ing for ih(i Vanquished” (3()<)) is di- 
rectly founded upon Titian, and at- 
tains a Titian-like grandeur ; the 
drawing has decision, njid that cer- 
tainty which belongs to knowledge ; 
tlio colour distant and subtle, yet, 
close and intimate in its modu- 
lated relations, is thoroughly ma- 
tured, rising indeed into th(‘ lieroic, 
and becoming truly tlu^ language of 
expression. There is likewise in these 
works a power which proves vigour 
of mind, an intensity Vhicli gives 
them a purpose, to which the sur- 
rounding j)ietur“a do not aspire. 
Take, for (!Xiiiqp\p, Mr Frost’s “ Una 
and the Wood Nymphs” (oO?) ; though 
refined in feeling and elegant in form, 
it is, Avhen eomparc;d.with these works 
of Etty, without volour, power, or in- 
tention. 

In the interest of high art it is to 
he revetted that Mr Herbert is not 
beltijr rcprescMilcck His “ Firacy of 
the Brides of Venice” is asub- 
iect not suited to his jnanner : and 
his “ Lear disinheriting Cordelia” 
(3:29), severe, thoughtful, academic, is 
yet hut a study for a Larger work. 
Sir Charles Eastlake’s picture or 
“ Christ w6iE;j)ing over Jerusalem ” 
(.%9) is too well known to require 
either commendation or criticism. In 
digni^ of subject and purity of man- 
iiei it takes a high comparative posi- 
tion among the English school ; but 
were the point of contrast “changed 
to the great Italian works, it would 
be found comparatively wanting in 
elevation of general type and in 


marked individuality of character 
and expresAn. Still we readily ad- 
mit that it re a great and honourable 
work. Of jftr Ward it is didicult to 
say whether he belong to the lower 
province of genre or to the liigher 
sphere of histoiy ; liis admirable pic- 
ture of “ Maric-Antoinettc mending 
the coat of the sleeping- King ” (59^7), 
partaking, in fact, of both characters. 
It must he admitted, hpwever, that 
his “ Charlotte Corday led to Execu- 
tion” (4C4)is one of the chief historic 
pictures hi this Exhibition, approach- 
ing indeed to the “ grand style.” 
It ivere inten.'sting to know how far 
this work was executed under the in- 
spiration of Horace Verntit and the 
French school: In the emimeratim 
of Works of high intention, it wcto 
unpardonable to omit the mention of 
Mr Poole’s “Sojig of the Tronlja- 
dours” (32()), BO different from any 
work ancient or motlcrn in the })re- 
seut Exhibition, so great in its spell- 
like power and mystery. The style 
is so spoeial as scarcely to admit of 
designation in words • like all true 
greatness, the manner js iiihorii. The 
colour is not Venetian - for that it is 
too subdued : Jiot of the sclmol of 
Rembrandt, for that it is too refined ; 
not Homan, for that it were too good. 
The light of the moon sparkles and 
dances on tlui blue w’atcrs of the 
Mediterranean, yet none of its shortis 
can now sliow so poetic and nobh^ a 
race. The [>iclnre is indeed a ]»oet’s 
dream and dream-land, where the 
fever-heat of day lias at lengtli swoon- 
ed into the languishing hours of 
moonliglit, and song wakens in the 
soul tendoreSt rajiture. 

Finally, though foremost in onr 
ennumcration of tlie works of highest 
purpose, we must meutiun Mr Mac- 
liscs grand picture, “ The Ghost Scene 
ill Macbeth” (5252). Let it be con- 
ceded that it is black in colour, 
exaggerated in type of coiinteiiaiicc 
and expression, noisy and clap-trap 
ill its 'stage-mannerism, yet do we 
nevertheless feel that tliere is in this 
'vfork an unapproachable grandeur 
and terror. It has been objected 
that the Gliosi, visible only to Mac- 
beth, ought not to be in the picture : 
let it be sfipposed then, if necessary, 
that the Ghost appeared likewise to 
the painter — that under tlie haunting 
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vision of the spectre he jiiintcd this of his naturalism^ but also from the 
picture, thus giving to tic work its largeness of his scenic manner. Wo 
Biipcrnatura] mystery andliwe. Our think that “The Passage of the 
limits scarcely admit cf detailed Magra” (343)— guns drawn along the 
criticism, yet, nevertheless, wc may Leach with inflowing tide and moun- 
venture to state the conclusion to tains in the distance — is the Lest of 
which that criticism would lead. — his works here exhibited. Hia “ St 


tliat in power of thought and of 
dealing with a great subject, making 
each character groat and powerful ; 
for skill and concentration in the 
composition, and in the telling of the 
story ; for mastery in handling and 
execution, this work triumphs over 
its more obvious defects, and attains 
to some of the liigheat attributes in 
art- -grandeur, power, and mystery. 

Were we asked whether art, bke 
.seieuco, be progressive, wc should 
probably [)oint to the wtirks of Staii- 
ncld, Landseer, and Roberts.* Pro- 
gression in the ai ts would seem not 
only to con’ospond with, but in some 
measure to be depeudo.nt on, the dc- 
v(4opmcnt of the physical sciences ; 
art increasing in detailed accuracy as 
sciciijjp advances in certainty, a jiic- 
ture in fact involving a knowledge of 
('arth, air, and sea, with the science 
of optics and the laws (»f vision. 
Take, for instance, Mr Rolierts’ “ Gir- 
alda, Seville ” (535), hia “ Interior of 
St Stephen’s, Vienna” (187), and Ids 
large picture of “ Rome ” (434), an»l 
coin])are these pictorial applications 
of linear and aerial porspoctivc with 
the background buildings ii; the pic- 
tures of the early Gorman and Italian 
schools, and we shall find in these 
works about the same contrast as btv 
tween middle-age science and the po- 
sitive knowledge of the nineteenth 
centuiy. Of the works (tf Landseer, 
such as “The Shoeing” (407,), “The 
Catspaw” (379), and “There is Life in 
the Old Bog yet” (331), it is scarcely 
needful that we should speak. In 
the history of animal-painting, how- 
ewer, they claim distinctive notice 
for the supremacy given, if wc^ may 
so say, to mental expression. These 
lecture: would indeed go ftir to 
determine the long-mooted ques- 
tir>n, wlsther animals are gifted 
with mind and reason, and it wer^ 
perhaps, difficult to say whether sucir 
art .belongs to the department of 
natural science or of mental philo- 
sophy. Mr Stanfield must be classed , 
with ilr Roberta— not only by virtue 


Michael’s Mount” (377), however, 
more especially displays his mastery 
over the sea, broken and tossing-- 
heaving da8hingwavcs,risingandfal! ■ 
ing with weight and power, but fiouhl 
and yielding, into which lieavy wd- 
ics'sink, yet buoyant, wliercon light 
bodies may float j swelling with auger, 
ready to break in spray and flood over 
man and Ijoat ; the same storm w'liich 
tosses the wave ranging in the sky, 
biiftbtiug the blac.k wind-drivi'ii rain- 
laden elouds. Wc tliink such pii;- 
tmvs as these would go far to show 
that art is, or at least may be, still 
progressive ; yet, at the same time, let 
it be observe(l, that the progression 
lias been in a jihysical direction. All 
that belongs to the soul of art- to 
soul in man and spirit iu nature— is, 
by our modern art, di'liberately ne- 
glected. hir 8taufl eld’s piciim^s to 
iiH always incline to the material, 
without emotion, or even much of 
imagination ; they are, as it were, a 
body perfect after its kind, yet a body 
without a soul. It is stmngc to re- 
flect how difficult it is iu art, as 
indeed in human uatj^np, to combine 
in their liigliest fonns the material 
with the mental, to bring into union 
strength of body with intensity of 
soul. Contrast, for nixample, Stan- 
fields “ St MicliacTs Mount ” with 
Banby’s “Evening Gun” (197): 
Danby’s work wants the vigoui of 
robust bodily existence, but, aa a 
compensation, "sou I is suffused over 
land and sca^ to us those clouds 
which gather round that setting sun^ 
do take a colouring from an “eye 
that had kept watch o’er man’s mor- 
tality.” This picture, when cxhiliited 
in Paris, obtained from the Moniteur 
the following notice,— 

“ The ](Joctic effect of this scouc can- 
not well be iinngiucd ; there is this 
picturo a tranquillity, a silence, a solitude, 
which vividly impress the soul. Never 
was the sdlcmn grandeur of the ocean 
better represented.”— Moniteur , June 
21, 1855. 

It is difficult to sum up in a few 
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words the tendencies of our English did not, uAler the pretence of loving 
school. Our English art, as we have nature, wA-ship materialism ; that, 
seen, is healthful aud vigorous, be- on the conp'ury, they fashioned indi- 
cause enuiiciitly naturalistic ; it is vidual nature into high mental tyi)es ; 
true and honest, because each painter that, infusing poetic thought and 
is true to himself, and with mental emotion into their works, nature be- 
indcpeiideiicc paints just what he came indeed spiritual. Thus an Ex- 
thiiiks and feels * it is for this reason hibitioii like the present should, as 
diversitied in suuject and character, before suggested, teach us the eoev^ual 
not fettered by authority, nor bound autliority of historic wisdom to guide, 
down by liistoric precedent. It like- of nature to suggest aivl give, and of 
wdse represents and corresponds to the artist’s mind to mould aud create, 
the existing phases of society, pajnt- No national school of art can be 
ing up to the requirements of the great or enduring which is nt)t the 
'drawing-room, and putting upon joint emanation of these three fun- 
can vass all that is talked of at tJic damcntal elements. Wc say once 
dinner-table. Finally, it knows how again that a national school, which 
to res])ect as ;\V(‘ll as to rcp^<^scnt has no historic root in the past, is 
English national life and manners in like to those ephemeral political cou- 
their observance of social an<l moral stitiitipns which rise and decay in a 
proprieties, in their respectabilities, day.- The great works in historic art 
in their downright, honest, and hearty ought to teach us wisdom — a know^- 
commoiiphicc. We think and tmst, ledge how rightly to use nature, and 
however, that in our English life and how safely to exercise our owm iiidi- 
thonght are to be found higher vidual fn^cdom. So taught, we may 
phases of existence than our national look at nature with discriminating 
art has thus getiendly^ ventured to eye, seize what she iutcnfled*for a 
portray. Tlic faculty *of imagina- picture, and bring out her latent 
tioii, the feelings of devotion, man in beauties. So taught, we may at 


tioii, the feelings of devotion, man in 
his higher aspects of thought or 
worship, religion as it connects the 
earth and humanity \yith heaven, — 
those inspirations, to a corresponding 
nobility iii art, our national school 
has hitherto for the most part left 
unheeded. Tlir time has be en, and 
in .some cuimtiies still is, when a 
picture claimed the bended knee. 
Wliatever, then, be the merits oJ' our 
English school-- and they arc great — 
it is but too manifest t liat we need the 


length exercise the poet’s right of 
creation, and witl) that freedom which 
knowledge justifles, throw into the 
work tlib expression of the artist’s 
mind. Thus tauglit liy the groat 
masters — enlightened and made truly 
free, not enslaved— taking out oi‘ 
nature all that is best and most 
beauteous, thus givitig to the artist’s 
mind the rights and the functions of 
the poet, wc see no reason why the 
art of the future should not be still. 


guidance of liighor thought, the in- 
spiration of a nobler idea. Our ju^t is 
too fugitive, miscollapoous, and va- 
grant, and seems, like our poctiy, to 
await the outbm*st of some ^strong 
national iminilse, some cry from the 
people, some kindling of the fire. 

Tliis great historic and international 
Exhibition suggests and justitics these 
^ rertections. It shows in its Gallery 
> of Old Masters that the great pamters 


greater thij,u tliat of the past, and 
the school of England, now vigorous 
in youth, in its fuller maturity sur- 
pass the achievements of Italy. Tims 
guided by history, taking that which 
is vital and most holy in our civilisa- 
tion, fashioning our genius according 
to the pressure and the wants of our 
own times, it is yet possible that-our 
national art may adequately rejire- 
seut our national life. 
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NOBTII OX UOMER. 

A LETTER TO IRLNJIU^S. 


My^ Dear Ibexjeus,— 

Tiojani bolh Pcrli)torein, inaxime Lolli 
I)ufti tui doolfiinus Huuiuj, Piiuiicstc lo- 

So wrote lEornce to his fiieud. How 
sliall I paraplirase the pasaat;e, and 
apply it to my frknd in two swiscs i 
“The author of the Trojan war, you 
prince of loungers, while you woio 
listening to debates in Westminster, 
I have read through again by tlui 
classic shores of Isis.” But 1 have 
not read liim a^ain in the llesh, 
though I Ijavc in the spirit, along 
with the Affamvmnntioi il^Ischylus, in 
the rich and racy prose of the fourlh 
volume of Professor Wilson’s Es- 
sutfu. I liopc I am not falling into 
my second childhood, but I am fain 
to Lonlcss that, in returning to 
Homer, 1 have returned to the em- 
br.KMJ of till! earliest literaiy friend of 
my first. The first book I ever read 
through was the JHad of Homer in 
Pope’s translation. How I loved 
every lino of it! How I discussed 
all the Homeric characters with my 
elders ! How angry I was with those 
W'lio took tlie part of the Trojans, and 
preferred Hector to Achilles 1 The 
child’s instinct felt that s^oinehow or 
other it is good to be courageous ; 
and all the Trojans arc painted in 
the Tiuid, save, perhaps, Sarpedon 
and Tlhieas, as more or less of pd- 
trooiis — even ' Hector himself, the 
slayer of men and the tamer of 
hors(*s, in spite of his weaving plumes. 
Achillfs was the great hero. He will 
always be I he hero of the instinctive 
and iinsopliisticated soul. And dt*ar, 
next to him, was the clover vagabond 
Ulysses — perhaps even more dear, 
though less imiiosing, because ho 
seems the more attainable character 
fbr imitation. To fight like Achilles 
S(ieined a hopeless business, but to 
travel like Ulysses possible. V7hat 
a thirst for seeing the world 
kindled by the smell of the salt- 
w'ater of /which all his ' narrative 
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smacks 1 If mothers w^ould make 
their children stay at home, they 
should never juit in their hands the 
Odyi>setfj or liohinson Cruroe, or 
Lemit>i(Jidlit'cr. But the. Odyssit, 
is perliaps the piime well-head of 
that mischief. I should like to know 
hoV many Britons it has eventually 
sent to the nortli polo -how iiiatiy 
to the antipodes 1 I ever preferred 
the Odyssey to the Jlmd, though no 
doubt, as a work of art, thiJ Iliad is 
most perfect ; for I ain not by natuie 
bloodtliirsty, but travel - thirsty to 
excess. Years have rolled away 
since I first read Homer ; and I have 
made other authors, for the time 
being, the friends of my bosom ; but 
one aftiT anotluT, “ as from life’s 
Htirring e.irele the gems drop aw'ay,” 
they have left my sidi', and Homer 
lias at last taken his place again 
tlnn-e. w itluait a rival. 

Often have I asked myself wl)at 
two books I should wish to have 
saved out of some Alexandrian and 
Omarie (not Homeric) dc^stiuetioii of 
my Jibmry. I should luivc said once 
long ago, in the naughtiness of my 
heart, “ Byron ami tbe^Bible in the 
next se]donniam iierhaps, “the Bible 
and SehilhT;” then “the Bible and 
Shakespeare ; ” now once again I sfiy 
“the Bible and HDmcr;” and the 
concatenation of the two hooks is 
niore natural than that of the other 
jjairs j for Homer displays tin; 
man of biblical simplicity walking 
by the earth light of nature, and 
showing ho much he could effect, 
and how inudi he was good for, 
wdthout the Shekinah of tlic Divine 
Presence. No book devised by tljc 
brain of mail furnishes an abler com- 
mentary on tlie book of life. In 
Ilomer^the natural man is painted 
exactly* as in Scri])ture, as simple 
and intense in his loves and hatreds, 
as having all his actions sujicrintcniJ- 
ed in th(i one case by Providence, in 
the other by destiny, possessing only 
a subordinate free-will. In the Bible 
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(the Old Testament I mean), the earth 
is governed by kings, as in the age of 
Homer — real unmistakable kings, 
stronger and wiser and more beauti- 
ful, and sometimes better, than other 
men — such *as were Si ul the son of 
Kisli, and Agamemnon, and such as 
were Siegfried and the Cid in the 
eaily ages of medieval romance. In 
Homer, as W'cll as in the Bible, por- 
traits arc drawn of true men, and, 
what is much missed in later times, of 
true ivomcn : not the wax-dolls of Uie 
Urcck tragedians, miscalled heroines, 
but more like mitigated viragos 
wJicu they have life at all, which is 
not often— but true women, such as 
one meets with any day, with all tJieir 
lovely weaknesses, so indispensable 
to anything that deserves the name 
of society. 

But, iremrus, this is a high tlieinc, 
and 1 shall attempt to inise the style 
of my Icttiir a little towards its level. 

WJioii wc stand in the vale of Cha- 
inouni, or on that little oasis of ver- 
dure in a doseit of glaciers, the 
.fardiii of Mont Blanc, although 
fully alive to the spirit oi the moun- 
tains, we arc not able to contemplate 
in its unity the majesty of the mo- 
narch of the Alp'5 ; but when wc have 
withdrawn to a certain distance 
— to Sallenche, for instance, or, 
still better, to. the Jura— we arc 
then first capable of noting liis one* 
ness, and feeling his overwhelming 
granileiir. His lioary head is far 
up above all otlTcrs, reaching to the 
heaven of heavens^ and the lake of 
Geneva, ilwarfcd into a mountain 
tarn, appears to slumber at Ids feet. 
Much the same iff the ^jase with re- 
gard to the greatest po(3ts, Homer, 
Dante, and Shakespeare*— more parti- 
cularly with regard to Homer, tlie 
greatest of all poets, therefore the 
greatest of all artists, inasmuch as 
poetry is the greatest of the fine arts, 
and therefore, shall I not say, with 
due allowance for the twijight of 
jiaganism in which he lived, the 
greatest of all actual men ; for your 
true artist is a diviue seer, and to see 
truly is perhaps tlio bighest.functiou 
of man. But let this be said in all 
Jiuraility, for man only sees what it 
pleases G cd to reveal to him. Homer’s 
Greek c^^untrymen, in their better 


days, nevci' raised a question as to 
whether h|3 was one or many. Ho 
wrote the r bible, or at all events 
composed it, and they would have 
looked on such investigations asposi- 
tivc impiety. Homer circulated in 
their veins. They breathed and 
lived him. He inspired them with 
all their heroisms, and all of them 
that was uiihcroic was not of llo- 
mer. But they were in p. measure un- 
conscious of his influence, and that 
showed its healthful nature. Even 
the guides of Chrimoiiid, and other 
mountaineers, imbibe the eouragt of 
action with thoir wild air, but do not 
know whence it coinos. Drag them 
away, and they pine for the Iiills with 
a hcarfc-sickncss which sometimes 
cuds in death. Then followed a per- 
verse gi'ueration of critics, sophists, 
poetasters, commentators, grammar- 
ians in the Alexandrian schools. 

’Twas Greece, btil liv ing Grocceno more." 

And with them came an era of 
confusion in all matters of faith, 
and sceptiijisin with regard to Ho- 
mer — just as those who w^itlalraw 
from the close neighbourliooil of 
the highest mountain, lose the f(‘el- 
iug without gaining the siglit, and 
the dome and peaks appear con- 
fusion. Them came the Koniau era. 
Homer’s majesty is recognised by 
Horace auvl Virgil, the latter poet 
proceeding to make pictures wliicli 
somewhat misrepresent him. The 
traveller has retivetl upon Sallenche. 
Moiit Blanc is imposing, hut not as 
yet confessed monarch of all. But 
an angle of road is turned, and 
jic is lost sight of for a long time. 
Even so tlie decline of the Eoman 
empire was followed by many gener- 
ations that knew not fljincr. There 
was a good reason for this j tliey 
were even better engaged. They 
were learning in their own wild way, 
like children who romp in the midst 
of their letters, the alphabet of all 
that is good from the mouths of Chris- 
tian teachers. Homer was lost sight 
of in the ages of romance, altliough 
of all singers tlie most romantic. 
The revival of letters led to a new 
ajjpreeiatipn of him at a still further 
distance. It is now the view of Mont 
Blanc frofh the ascent of Jura. We 
have all the ages between us and 
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Homer to search for his ihatch ; and 
the more we search, the robre certain 
wc become that he is n dt only, like 
the kin^of men, “ head and shoulders 
above tliem all,” but that the crest of 
the greatest man since born scarcely 
reaches to the top of the pedestal on 
which he stands. No doubt that now 
wc have a better view of Homer — that 
is, of Homer’s real self, his immortal 
mind — than was ever presented to any 
past age. Not only can we see him 
from a commanding elevation, and 
with abundance of aerial pcrspcclivo 
intervening to melt his lights and 
shadows into one grand unity of 
aspect, but we have also the tele- 
scope of science to look through. 
Philology, as now i)ursued, is taking 
its place as one of the exact sciences, 
(leasing to be m(;rc word-fencing, 
serving to display a mean subtlety 
and frivolous ingenuity, it has been 
patiently proceeding, in the Baconian 
method, from the known to the un- 
known, until, through the comparison 
of Languages, its phenomena harden 
into facts no l(;ss to be respectetl 
than those of geology or astronomy, 
and no less completely furnisliing 
data for further investigation. Stores 
ot knowledge bi'forc hidden are 
brought to light by means of the com- 
paiisou of i)arts of speech- -just as 
certain locks may bo unfastened when 
the graven lettm-s have been brought 
together that form some secret word. 
And i)liilolog.y holds up a lantern 
by whicJi wc can see into many un- 
heeded crannies in ancient history- 
even get glimpses through dark and 
winding caverilS, whose* other end 
opens into a new world, wherein wc 
discern, in a light new to us, the 
inner and outer life of ancient man. 
Much of what appeared dark and 
repulsive before comes out fair and 
comely, like some ncgl(?cted picture 
of a good master in the hands of a 
skilful cleaner. And the general de- 
duction is to the same effect tis the 
testimony of Divine revelation, too 
often unheeded by later arroganc* 
and self-conceit, that the moral pro- 
gress of the huitfan race has not been 
commensurate with its material ad- 
vancement ; in a word, that*man has 
not altogether risen, but rjither, in 
many respects, fallen. The solitary 
fact, that in the common ancient lan- 


guage of the Indo - Germanic races 
tlic nicer degrees of relationship were 
expressed each by its own word, in- 
stead of, as now, by periphrasis, 
speaks volumes on this point, nor 
less the evidence funiisficd by the 
study of all mythologies of the de- 
gradation of a purer primeval faith. 

One great reason why ancient 
Greece presents such a valuable field 
of study is, that its history is the 
counterpart of the liistory of modern 
Euyopc. It is, as its natural scen- 
eiy bears witness, a woild in minia- 
ture. It had its age of heroes, as 
modern Europe had its age of chiv- 
alry; it had its age of despots, as 
modern Europe had and Jjas its 
absolute monarchies rcstin" on stand- 
ing armies. It had also its age of 
spendation and material progress, 
of liberty and license, as modern 
Europe had its eighteenth and has 
its iiinctcentli century, leading whi- 
ther wo cannot sec ; but wc caji see 
tliat in ancient Grccc(' the same state 
of things led to tlie n'igii of univer- 
sal evil, and in the t'lid to chaos. 
Homer’s divine songs were chant- 
ed in the romantic ago of Greece, 
or lather at that particular pi‘rio(i 
when it had* just culininatc(l, and 
was beginning to decline— just as, at 
the decline of our own youth, wc talk 
and sing of its glorious feelings, 
which we arc scared/ ccmscious of 
during the heyday of their precious 
exuberance. Jrerfect in their cojiccp- 
tion and artistic fogin. they spra,ng 
into life armed at all points, like 
Minerva from the head of Jove. 
Two circumstances in the main com- 
bined to produce ^their su})erlativo 
excellence : 04ie is* that they were 
the offspring of an heroic age ; the 
other is, that they wore tlui offspring 
of the Greek mind — the mind of all 
others most wonderful in its subtlety 
and versatility, and most deeply 
enamoured of the Beautiful, which 
is the soul of all the Fifio Arts, and of 
Poetry as their ehlcr sister. 

Other poems have sprung from an 
age like that which was illustrated 
by Homer — for instance, the Nibe- 
liingeii Lied in Germany, the Cid in 
Spain; but they want, though of 
surpassing merit, the Promethean 
fire that lightens through the verses 
of Homer. They arc heroic, but not 
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Greek. Ami many otlier poems there 
are, also of surpassing excellence, 
which are Creek, l)ut not heroic. 
Ailseliylus, who caiiu^ nearest to the 
great inastiy:, Iiad mnch of his inspi- 
ration. Soplioeles possessed his In- 
tel lee tiial tenderness, and his num- 
bers are warm with tlio embers of 
the heroic tiro. Euripides was tlio- 
roughly Greek, but scarcely at all 
heroic, and thus was naturally most 
popular with the age in which ho 
lived— so much so, that the recitat^)ii 
of a few of his verses ^ availed to 
save the remnant of the defeated 
Atheniajis from the prison tpiarries 
of Syracuse. Iloni(n’’s mast(‘rpieces 
alone are both thoroughly heroic 
and thorouglily Greek, and thus, 
ill the wdiole curriculum of literature 
not of immediate divine insjiiralion, 
they stand alone in their perfection. 

Sut*h being the Homeric poems, 
the next qutNstion is. Who or what 
was ITomcr? lie was no doubt a 
living man, hut in common parlance 
he was a Nobody- a raving ballad- 
singer, very like him whoso visit to 
the baronial hall so toiicliiiigly intro- 
duc(‘s the Tiay of the Last Minstrel. 
And our own Shakespeare Avas not 
much more — a mere scrolling actor. 
Haute had tlie advantage- of an aris- 
tocratic coiuiOLtioii, which saved his 
individuality. It is surely a humbling 
thought that thbse who have achie,v('d 
immortality by tluir works sliouhl 
so soon cease to he regarded as living 
persons. Where yoidd Ulyssesbe with- 
out Homer ? and yet Homer’s ])orsou 
has vanished, wlnle tliat of IJlysses 
is emhalmod for ever in the im- 
inorlal Ody^snj, ^The fact is melaii- 
chdly, but no less a faofc ; and beauti- 
fully lias it bemi poetised by Felicia 
Hemaiis in “ The DiVer. ” As the 
pearl-diver perishes forgotten in his 
struggles to endow the world v ith 
concealed wealth, so does the poet 
in many crises pine with neglect, 
and die unrcmemueretl. 

“ Like llowor-see<ls, by tlic wild wftid spi ead, 

fcjo riuliaut tliouglits arc strew’d ; 

— Tlfc ai)ul wlienco thoso liijrix gifts aro 
shed 

May f.iint in solitiulo ! * 

And who will think, when the strain i-s 
sung 

'Pill a thousand hcai ts are stin-M’, 

What life-drops, from the minstrel wrung, 

IJvWe gush’d with every word ? 
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None, none ’ - Iiis treasures live like thine, 

Ho strivcaand dies like theo ; 

— Thou, tba| hast been to the ijearl’s dark 

shrine, 

0 wicstler with th(3 sea ! ” 

But the olkscurc poet pities not him- 
self as others pity him. He is con- 
scious of his divine mission, and ho 
looks on his worldly position a 
matter of course, knowing the world 
imperfect. We think .that we can 
discover evfm in Homer, the least sub- 
j('ctivc of all poets, the sentiment of 
this proud acquiescence in the ob- 
scurity and comparative humiliation 
of his lot. In the Odysstnf, nvo of 
his bretliren arc iutroiluced, Pliertiius 
and Homodoeus. Ho sweetly does 
Pheuiiiis sing, that Penelope is even 
fain lo come down from her upper 
cliamher, whence she was accustomed 
to fly from the rudeness of the suitors, 
to hear him discourse of tlic return 
of tlie lieroes from Troy, and her own 
hero amongst them. And it must 
he remarked, that be makes this 
Phemiiis sing to that crew of roy- 
stcrers, not for base gain, but against 
his will, and from compulsion. 

S’ kv x/D-ef^iv ^s^JxetXXsec 0-^xtv 

•pK/LHA'f 6$ f 'ret^u fivriffTVi^ariv uvuyxyf 

By making the minstrel succumb to 
brute foiee alone, he at once removi's 
the thought of degradafion fiom his 
position. And we should not fail to 
mark with wliat rcs])ect he sjieaks of 
Hemodoeus, the <*.onrt-ininslrcl of 
the king of the Phieaciaus. 

Kukiffutr^i Vs 5)-sr«v am^ov, 
^niu.o^'ixov T'Z pet tsbi !}^ksv ait^viv 
TsoTnVy o’fT’T'f k{ra':P^u>»]0'iV uitos/v- 

“ And call the" divine singer, Demo- 
docus, foT verily the god hath invest- 
ed him with the gift of song, so as to 
delight wlicnever hi.j spirit urges 
him to sing.” And a little fartlier 
on is a passage, inimitable in its 
temh'.r application to the eircum- 
staiujos of the dear old man of Seio, 
the king of all mendicant minstrels — 

S’ zixBsvj uyeev aet^ov. 

Top Meu;* iip/Xtjo'if iJiau yetyet^evre 

Ketxev Tt 

O^BaX/u.eiiv pt'ip etfjitQtriy ^4$ov S’ h^sTetp aoi^siy- 

“ So the, he. dd came near, Icadi ng 
the delecj:able singer, whom the Mus(3 
loved exceedingly, and to whom sho 
gave both an evil and a good. She 


Homer. 
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mulcted him of eyesight, hut she 
gave him the sweetness of song.” 
Whether }ie was blind oriiiot when 
luj composed tlic Iliad, there can be 
no doubt, after reading this passages, 
that tlie Odijssey was the cliild of 
Homer’s blindness. I love to think 
that ho composed the Iliad in his 
tlcr^ youtli, perhaps himself, like 
Alcieus after him, a soldier of no 
mean name ; for was not the divine 
Achilles hiinsclf a minstrel, and 
accustomed to console the monoton- 
ous hours of his wrath with the 
gentle lyre ? The similes .and gene- 
rjil imagery of the Iliad arc life-like, 
ami as if ])laced under the eye at the 
moment of inspi ration— th(i plashing 
sea, the soft-falling snow, the dark 
mountain-stream, the sea-fog sud- 
denly cnve,lo])ing the swarms of 
eraruiSjUic lion in his rage, the s])ark- 
ling tii-es of the night-ivatch, the 
blazing beacon, the moon and iittend- 
anc stars. The imagery of the Odi/s- 
sc'.cms, on the other hand, more 
of the nature of a ])eaiitiful dream of 
the past, invested, not in the white 
light of mid-day, but the crimson 
weirdness of evening. Surely it is 
legitimate to indulge the belief that 
the author of the JUad was a noble 
young man, who knew by his own 
martial experience the ‘‘ windy 
plains” of Troy ; that in the lulls of 
battle lie sung himself to sleo]) in his 
Lent with hej'oic songs, but then, as 
yet, without form and ' void, like 
Achilles himself — 

- ■ - • ^'ooutyyi ^/ys/p 

Tto'TcfjLSvev 

«• 

th.at either by the accident of bat- 
tle or the stress of climate he lost his 
eyesight early in life ; that this loss 
of eyesight was compensated by the 
full awakening of the musical energies 
of his soul ; that he lived loJig years 
after his old dog had died for joy at 
his return to Ids temporary homo 
somewhere in western Greece (for Ar- 
gus must be tlio portrait of Homer’s 
own deg) ; that he returned, as he 
makes Ulysscis return, a beggar aifll 
a blind beggar, but more glorious in 
his blindness than was the fallen 
Bclisarius, for Bolisarius could not 
sing ; tliat he perfected "liis Iliad 
and composed the Odt/sx^ in his 
blindness, and went about from court 


to court, and house to house, singing 
lays of heroes, until his course was 
run ; and whatever may have been 
hi.s outward h^t, Ids grand spirit sank 
from the eyes of an illumined v/orld, 
quietly, gracefully, gloriously, like a 
Greek suii behind the margin of a 
Greek sea. 

With ngard to TTomcr’s lot as a 
wandering minstrel, it is consolatorv 
to us to know that, tliongh the class 
to which he belonged may be said, in 
these utilitarian days, to have lived 
iipdn alms, such was by no means 
th() feeling of their own time. The 
ballad-singer was niiiversally cherish- 
ed, and even received with hojiours 
halt divine ; for the men of those days 
Avell kficw that, in the exchange of 
bemdits, the bargain was in their 
favour. Did he not giv(; them song 
while they only gave him meat- a. 
.spirit iial d(‘light fi>i* an anima.l s.it is- 
faction ? x^virea eKaTOfi^vi 

iwca^olcov. Ho WO find that in the 
*^lLe.ieian ftMsfc “ J\)ntonons pliteed 
forldm(J)emo(loeus).’S(‘at with silver 
knobs in the midst of the banqueters, 
Avith his back against tlictall central 
jdllar, and the lierald hung from the 
)eg the high-toned lyre abov(‘ his 
u*ad, and signified tliat he should 
take it in hii^ hands ; and he phux'd 
beside him a basket ami a fair table, 
and wim; beside Ihe rei>ast to drink 
of Avhcuover his spirij: jirged him.” 

Tt is triK! that \ve*niodorns Avill 
pay iiiimode.vat(5 prices for good 
singing, but, after all, Ave only j)ay 
money Avhicli is a drug in the market 
to our national Avealth, placing the 
singer himself ratlun* below tlian 
above the salt; but *the primitive 
ancients gave hiiii honour, wliicli 
coidd not l)e*reprcs(mted in money j 
and this has i;\Tr been the case Avith 
all early tribes wlio had mnsie in 
their souls, as most early tribes had. 
The bard was a sacred personage 
among the Colts, and the Skald 
amongst the Norsemen — not only a 
.sijjgor, blit the domestic chaplain for 
the timh being, without Avhose pre- 
sence the feast Avas considered un- 
blest. Even the gods, they thought, 
could noj feast Avitliout song— 

ohno Gesang ini Himmlisclicn 8aal 

Is>l (lie Ficudo geinein a\icli bcim Ncctar- 
uuuil.'’ 

This was the belief of the old 
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Germans. And even so the old m- 
habitants of the sister isle, if we may 
trust a note ap|)eiided to an edition ot 
Moore’s Mdodic%\ie\)\> in every house 
one or two harps free to all travellers, 
who were the more caressed the more 
they excelled in music. 

■*' When tlio li^^ht of my sonff is o’er. 

Thou take iny harp to your ancient hall ; 
Han^^ it up at that tViemlly door, 

Whcio woaiy travellers love to call. 
Thou if some bard who loams foiaaken 

Ilevivc its soft note in passing alon^jf, 

Oh * lot ono thou<j:lit of its ina“ior wakf'U 

Your waiiiicijt smile for the child of 
song:.” 

Tims wc love to think tliat tlie 
.^reat Homer, thoii’,dt a wnndcringf 
beg’gar, was honoured, and not un- 
happy even in Che jiii'ht that attend- 
ed Jiiin everywhere, and wliich the 
glorious daylight of his native Greece 
could not avail to dissipate. The 
loss of siglit was atoned for, when 
all Iiis soul was transmuted into 
golden song. 

With those eliarlatans, impostors, 
knaves, idiots, h<'. re tics, scliismatics, 
atheists, who would imjiugn the unity 
and throw doubt on the very exist- 
ence of tlui divine Homer, why should 
you and 1 deign to bandy ^vords, any 
more than with some * wretched so- 
phist who would deny the existence 
of the moral loelings, or the divine 
origin of religjojj 'f II' any leader of 
Maga is disposiid to listen to them, 
we should he as angry wdth him as 
tlic sliadc of Virgil was with Dante 
when he stopt lo listen to a vulgar 
quarrel in the lowest circle of hell — 

Cho volcr ch'i udiro o bassa vuglia.” 

And any further notice of such malig- 
uants would be superfluous, after the 
elaborate demolition tlv3ir arguments 
have experienced under the bard cuffs 
ol’ William Mure of Oaldwell, who 
deserves, 'for his successful efforts, to 
be bold in honour both by Greece 
and Great Britain, especially as the 
work could not have been a very 
savoury one. And, inde&d, the 
object of this epistle is not to fence 
with infidels after the fashion of 
Paley, but rather to call a friend’s 
attention to ono of the ablest com- 
mentators on Homer, or rather illus- 
trators of Ilomcr, that our own cen- 
tury has seen— a true Oeliever, in every 


sense of the word. The spirit of 
Homer lives again in tin* pag{js of 
Wilson, a^the same spirit, it is to be 
believed, animated his life. A cast 
from a bust of the late Professor is 
to be seen in the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham j I Avould reipicst of you 
to oliscrve it, and say whether it bo 
possible to coiicei VO a more tlioropgh- 
ly heroic head] The head tells the 
story of the whole mg.n. It is the 
head of an athleti', but an athlelo 
possessing a soul, the grace of Apollo 
sitting on the thews of Ilerciilos. 
Such a man, yon would say at on^ o, 
was none of j^our sedentiuj litc'rali, 
wJio appc'ar to have the ciamp in 
their limbs whoueviT they walk 
abroad, but; one who could, like the 
Greeks of old, ride, jun, wrestle, l)ox, 
dive, or throw the dis(ms at need, or 
put the stone like Hlysses himself, or 
one wdio could do the same things, 
and in addition to them, steer, pull 
an oar, shoot, fisli, follow hounds, or 
make a good score at erickc't, like a 
true Briton of modern times, in si)ite 
of all onr physical and intellectual ’ 
degeneracy, about wliicb, indeed, we 
liavc a right to bo sceptical, wlien w (3 
know that such an unmistakable 
as Wilson was living in the 
reign of Queen Victoria. It is an 
honour to Scotlaml tliat she produced 
such a critic on Homer, only second 
to that which is liers in luwiiig pro- 
duced that poet who, of all the 
moderns, has composed poetry the 
most Homeric — even Walter Scott. 
Your humble and obedient friend and 
servant will never forget his one in- 
terview wit^ Professor Wilson in a 
lecture-room at Edinburgh. lie lec- 
tured on that occasion on the philo- 
sojiliy of Hobbes, for whoso ilarlng 
eccentricities in opinion he appeared 
to entertain a. certaiji respect, not 
without a lurking sympatny. He 
spoke of tlic sage of Malmesbury 
with great gusto as a demolishor of 
quacks^ and shams, and compai*ed the 
superstitions which he encountered 
'^ith so much effect to the reign of tlie 
tairics. As he spoke, ho warmed ; 
his eyes flashed ; his whole form 
and manner became lion-like. He 
was sometimes satirical, apd then his 
countenaifce wore an expression of 
grim yet* genial humour, seldomer 
facetious, yet retaining his dignity 
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through his jokes, and on one occa- 
sion making his ‘juvenile class very 
quickly draw in their l^orns when 
they had become somewhat obstre- 
perous in their manner of enjoying 
some witticism, and were rebuked in 
a voice like that of a Greek god, 
“ Gentlemen, I do not stand in need 
of your applause.” 

A message from a mutual friend 
authorised a /ew minutes’ conversa- 
tion after the lecture, and since then 
I have never seen him exciipt in his 
works. Scotland is fortunate in liav- 
ing possessed three such indisputably 
m.anly authors as Jluriis, Scott, and 
Wilson. As a critic, J^rolcssor Wilson 
reminds one of Cumr-de-Lion as a 
swordsman. The crutch of Ohristo- 
])hcr ^lorth smites like tlic Idade of 
liim wlio shore in sunder bars of 
iron ill his contest with tlin Saracen 
who shaved a veil in twain with his 
scimitar. Woe be to the poetaster or 
political (piack whose*, numskull (‘ame 
111 the way of that portcntou.s oak-stick. 
The papers entitled “ Homer and his 
Translators” are some of the best in 
the collective works of the late Pro- 
lessor. A fter discussing in di'.tail tlic 
separate merits of Pope, Gowpor, 
(hiapman, and Sotlieby, adding his 
own prose translations as a kind of 
unassailabio, becjauso unpretending 
standard, the Professor warms up 
towards tlic end of liis series, as he 
warmed up in his lecture, when, 
having done with Homer’s trans- 
lators, he comes to the discussion of 
Homer’s two lie.roes, Achilles and 
Ulysses. Achilh'S was his special 
favourite. No other hero of them 
all, as hero; was “ sans pour et sans 
rcjiroch e.” And though perhaps wi th 
a diminished reverence, still, with the 
hearty sympathy of his genial natun*, 
he throws liiniself into the character 
of the cosmopolite Ulysses. His 
verdict with regard to the translators 
of Homer is, on tlic whole, in favi)iir 
of tlie correct and graceful Sotlieby. 
T)ares any man to diJfer from him ? 
Fresh from a dip into the old song gf 
the Nibclungen, I am forcibly s nick 
with the resemblance in form and 
metre of the great Epic of Germany 
to Chapman’s translation (jf Homer. 
The quaint old or rather middle 
English in ^which it is written, cor- 
responds to the middle high German 


of the Niheluiigon. Still it may be 
said that the dash of medieval 
grotesqueness of language which 
belongs to Chapman and the German 
minstrel is out of place as applied to 
Homer, one of whose chief beauties 
is the highly polished simplicity of 
his stylo. All speak in tbe voice of 
nature, but in the case of the original 
Homer alone is it nature sjieaking 
tlivough the medium of an excpiisitcly 
])cantiful human soul. Homer miiSu 
remain, after all, untranslatable, and 
the comparative merits of liis trans- 
lators must remain a matter of opin- 
ion to the end of time. 

. We ])refer to dwell on the Pro- 
fessor’s own eoiieci)tions of tin*, char- 
acter of Homer, amf the characters 
of Homer’s personages. Who can for 
a moment doubt of Homer’s unity, 
w)io observes tlic thoroughly sus- 
tained consistency of every actor in 
his divine drama i Achill(\s is one 
throng lion fc — the incomparable hero. 
Of course he Jias faults, ho has weak- 
nesses, for ho was not a sage or a 
saint ; lait ’they are the faults and 
weakrn*ss(‘S of a hero. How ex- 
quisitely do(‘s tiic master artist ettect 
his exaltation above all bis other 
jiersons ! Agamcmmm is great ; to 
those who gaze from the walls of 
Troy ho appears great indeed ; and 
Homer compares him to the gods in 
tvvo*magniiiccnt liiicjijTr *- 

”Of/f/Kr% Kn) tKikos A/i rtj 

^iXt^KVVtkf 

* A^r,t bi LliTBi^deuv/, 

“Like in the eyes and head to 
thunder-loving Jove, in the waist 
to Arcs, ill the chest to Poseidon,” 
to be compqired with gods rather 
than men, for that he overtops them 
all with his head and broad shoulders. 
But when the King of Men is placed 
beside Achilles, he falls into shade. 
To have given the measure of the 
stature of Achilles would have seem- 
ed a profanation — but his presence 
made liglit in the camp, his absence 
made darkness. Ilis wrath sutticed 
to reduce the whole armaila of 
Greece to the lowest pitcli of de- 
spair; Iws reconciliation with Aga- 
memnon to iiroduce the same effect 
upon the enemy. IIis shout alone, 
as he stands before his tent in his 
naked fury, is enough to rout the 
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Trojans, Hector included, who even 
trample each other to death in their 
headlong flight over those very 
tren(ihcs of the Greeks wliich they 
had so newly stormed trium pliant. 
One ijersoifti^m alone is capable of 
giving Achilles trouble in tlie field, 
and this is ratlicr because lie had no 
piiljiable body to wound than from 
liis intrinsic might : this is the river- 
god Scamauder, who entrammels in 
his shoals and eddies the legs of the 
lighting hero. It would have been 
iKicessary even to invent an eccen- 
tric god for this purpose, as the 
ordinary gods of heaven had before 
be(;n worsted by Dioined. The iiv- 
vulnerability of Achilles was a myth 
invented afterwards. Homer had 
far better taste, and he caused 
Achilles to get a S(n*at(;li from some 
ni(\'in combatant, as if to anticipate 
this detraction from his heroic per- 
fection. And nothing is morii calcu- 
lated to bring out the grandeur of 
the character in full relief, than the 
dark background agairust whicli the 
poet causes it to stand. " Achilles is 
doomed to early death. Tliis shadow 
is every wli ere. It runs throng li all 
his thoughts, it gives a ])iquancy 
and a sentijinnit to all that he has to 
do and to uiuh^rgo. if he i»lays on 
the lyre in his tent, his own <lirg(' 
is heard through the notes. If he 
feasts with thocliieftaiiis, an iiivi^ble 
swonl hangs above the bampiot. 
Ev(*rywher(i throng li tlic hero’s sh'op- 
iug dream and waking liincics looms 
a skeleton. Tli*c seiitmiec of early 
death has been pronounced over him 
by the fiat of the gods. Thetis 
knows it, his immortal mother, who 
cannot endow him ’vvjith her own 
immortality, who knows that the 
arms she causi's VuUan to make 
lor him are to be accessory to the 
doom. Early death and glorious life, 
or ail inglorious old age, are before him 
— lie chooses to die, leaving “footsteps 
on the sands of time.” When the 
dying Hector prophesies tlip death 
of his slayer, the latter receives the 
lie ws^ without surprise or anger, as a 
matter of course. It is no news to 
him. lie will not quarrel •with the 
condition of tran.sitoriness that at- 
tend all that is -most perfect on 
cilrth. He is true to his nature, and 
knows no fear, lie will not do or 


die, but do and die, since that is his 
fate. Matchless Achilles ! And that 
wrath of life which Christopher jN^orth 
dwells upon so vividly, bringing it 
round again and again in liis illus- 
tration to jirovc the unity of siib.jeet, 
what a grand and awful wratli it is ! 
That Mr/wff is deaf to all common 
propitiation. Nothing but the e(Viii- 
ter passion of another and stranger 
Mfjt/ts can neutralise it. (ireat as was 
the injury of Agamemnon, great<T 
was the injury of him who slew l\a- 
troclus, the bosom friend. Every- 
Ihiiig else has be«ni tried and failed. 
The despair of Agamemnon liad 
olfored everything he possessed mof«t 
valuable to the iiisnlted honour of 
the chieftain- gifts of price, the resti- 
tution of Hriseis, and one of Aga- 
memnon’s daughters in maiTiagc, 
dowered as befitted the* King of Men. 
Hut no ; the hero is dciaf to prayers, 
ami C(pi!i lly blind to wt‘-alth and beauty 
in the blaze of tlie inflaming wratJi. 

y (yu ou \yKfjc,ijui.v>»>os 

OvV it *A<p^o^ir/i KukXos £^/ir«9i 

'r.oyx S’ yXctv^uTioi hro^u^t^^t. 

The wratli of Achilles is, as Chris- 
topher Noi til observ(^s, the beginning, 
middle, and end of the and all 

other subjects are subordiiiatr*. Ho- 
mer lias the skill to ivrap Achilles* 
character in a veil of mystery ; for, 
after all, we know some of the other 
heroes still bettor ; and we feel that, 
knowing them so, they enlist our 
symjiathies as being more on a level 
with ordinary Immanity. 

Agfimcmiion is great and royal, but 
deficient in , constancy, in sclf-conti- 
dcnce under adversity, and shrinking 
from responsibility in difficulties. In 
many respects he represents the scrip- 
tural character of J>avid. Uiiscvu- 
piiloiis in passion, dism.ayed and peni- 
tent in affiictioTi, tenderly solicitous 
for his peo])le sufieriiig because of his 
fault, like tlic Hebrew king exclaim- 
ing, “ /riieso sheep, what have they 
done ?” he presents a true picture of 
Oeshepherd of his people in those pa- 
triardial times. lliouKjd is the per- 
fect soldier, obedient, modest, and 
daunfless : sage he is in counsel, but 
liis sagacity is more the result of 
sterling Tiqnepty of insiglit, than, 
like that Visdom of Ulysses, sprinjj- 
ing from the inventive faculty. It is 
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only by supposing this modesty of 
Diomed to have been traditional with 
the ancients, tliat we can tnderstaud 
how tliere was no qiiestion of his 
merits or services in tlie trial for the 
arms of the dead Achilles. Diomed 
might perhaps have had them, had 
he had the assurance to ask for them ; 
biiUhe was always putting others be- 
fore himself. So IWlas, the presid- 
ing goddess dof true genius, loved 
him, and by her aid he sent back 
even Ares, tlio bravo of the immor- 
tals, howling to Olympus. Ulysses 
is exhaustless in resource, and en- 
dued with the courage of Napoleon, 
which was always at hand when 
wanted, though newer obtniding it- 
self on public notice unnecessarily. 
TJie courage of Ajax is of a different 
kind, coni pared by Homer to that of 
an ass, who. will not be driven by 
blows from his thistles — animal plu(‘k 
of the finest kind, but animal 2 du(*.k 
after all. Ajax, lik(i the British at 
Waterloo, will not know when he is 
beaten. Ajax is a soldier, and a good 
one, hut he would never have risen 
from the ranks had he not been boiii 
a chieftain. Ulysses would hav(^, 
fought his way iip in society from 
any the lowest position. Nestor is a 
quaint old twtiddler, but we get to 
respect him when we iind that no 
danger will scare him out of his yarns. 
Tf his palaee at Pylos had been on 
lire over his head, he would liave 
fiuislicd his story before he ordereil 
out the buckets. Then there is poor 
MoiieLius, whoso excellence exagge- 
rates Helen’s dejdorable, frailty in 
leaving him. He is clilvalry itself, 
the soul of honour, gciKTous and selt- 
sacrifici ng, the only one of all the 
Greeks who offers on the spur of the 
moment to acoijpt the challenge of 
Hector. Then there are the Trojan 
heroes — Hector, savage in battle, 
slayer of men, but gentlest of lius- 
bands, and tenderest of fathers ; Paris, 
the man about Troy — the gay and 
heartless libertine, but not so much a 
coward as a “ faineant,” outrageously 
pelted and spoiled by the ladie? and 
even by his old father and mother 
themselves, who ought to have been 
ashamed of their weakness : and poor 
old fiituous Priam, about wJiom there 
hangs a majesty, whatever fie says or 
does— even sitting in the ashes, and 


throwing dust on his head : the 
bowed monarch is every inch a king. 
No less ix?rfectly drawn arc the fe- 
male characters. ’ How unlike the stiff 
and statuesque heroines of the trage- 
dians— the Antigones, and Elcctras, 
and Medeas. There is no condoning 
of Helen’s sin, but as much loveliness 
is granted her as is compatible with 
it. Her instincts are too good to 
allow her to be hapiiy in lier shame ; 
and iu her self-reproaches, weakni^ss. 
penitence, admiration of heroism, ainl 
yearnings towai-ds the husband of licr 
youth and iniioecnce, she is the per- 
fect lady, though not tbe pcrfiict. wc- 
maii. Andromache is both, but the 
woman is even more eonspicuous 
than the lady. Slio is no Siiartan 
h(*.roiuc. She does not tell Hee.tor to 
come back witli lii.s shield, or upon 
it; she thinks of Jiim, not »as the war- 
rior, but as her all iu all, supplying 
the place of all olner relative's, “fa- 
ther and lady-mother, and bn'.tliren, 
and, yet more, her l)ux.)ms 2 x)use.” She 
feels that if he is kilkM^, the world will 
be a blank *to h(ir, and she tells him 
what she f(i(ils. Never sinci*, in the 
whole caT(‘or of vlrocdc Uti‘raturo, have 
two female characters so true to na- 
ture bec'u imj,xgine,d by the poiits as 
those of Hclon and Andromache. 

No less thorough is the critical in- 
sight of Ihofessor Wilson in his ap- 
preciation of the Homer, 

at the beginning of this letter, was 
compared to Mont Pdane; one slionld 
perhaps more justly have conqjariid 
his two immortal potjms to the twin 
peaks of ]\iuiassiis. They have the 
same base, and, according to the place 
from which we regard them, one ap 
pears higher qr loxfcr than the ottier. 
The lhad is most generally i)opular. 
Perhaps its st^^le is moie natural and 
vigorous — the style of a younger poet ; 
but there are subjects treated of in 
the into which the Iliad does 

not enter, and to which a 2 )eculiar 
interest attaches, connected with the 
daily lifp of the heroic ages ; and we 
modems should be the last to under- 
value the exquisite descriptions of 
scenery which the later epic contains. 
Here, again, Horner is beyond all 
irraise in delineation of character. 
Under altered circumstances inmiy 
of the men and women of the Iliad 
reappear the same in essence, yet 
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cliangcd by oirciimptancos : anil there 
are some cliiinniiig additions - none 
more so tliaii Pi'iielope, Nausicaa, and 
Calypso, the anxious wife, tlie maiden 
princess, anil Llie enamoured nymph, 
llcleii reappears chastened by attUc.- 
tion and ])enitence, but a paragon of 
good taste and good manners, if not 
morals, having reconquered her .social 
position by the ten years’ war, and at 
the price of the destruction of the 
first city of Asia. This is enough to 
make licr a little serious in the midst 
of lier luxury and splendour, and she 
does seem to have a conscience. Me- 
iiidans appears again chivalrous in his 
]\os)>itality, as lie was before in liis 
warlike comluct, doing the lionoiirs 
of his house in a niamiei wliicli 
stamps him astJie (lower of courtesy, 
and model of all gentle princes. In 
the the. character of Ulysses, 

wliich was subordinate in tlie lUtut^ 
is bronglit out in strong relief ; ami 
afterwards, by the skill of the ]>oet, 
placed on a lieroic pedestal, little 
short of the height of that of Acliillcs. 
The wliole spring of this artistic ma- 
chinery is the single word TroXuTXd?, 
“mu(•hsui^cvin^,^” AsAchilles isahero 
in action, and his inaction is the <j^real- 
cst calamity to his nation, so is Ulys- 
ses a hero in endurance. Achilles 
conquers all others, but Ulysses con- 
quers himself. He is not thi^ (irreek 
of the Lower -Empire, or lather, w (3 
should say, to escape aiiaclironism, 
Lo\ver Ihqmblic, painted by the tra- 
gedians. He is only a Gri'ck so far 
a.s he adapts me'ans to ends wdth con- 
summate skill, and does not stand to 
cx<*.ess upon his personal dignity, 
when his great object in lifi', restora- 
tioifi to his liome'^and .kingdom, can 
be forwarded by an opposite course 
of conduct. • 

The aim of the two heroes Avas dif- 
ferent. That of Acliillcs was to win 
as much glory as lie could in a short 
life— that of IJlyssos was to fulfil his 
functions as ruler of Ttliacn, and be 
gathered, after a life of u.'=ieful!iess, to 
his fathers in jicace. As the ends 
di tiered, so did the moans; but in 
either case perfect justice is done by 
the prince of artists to the heroic 
ideal. In the I Had, Achilles stands 
before us at once revealed in the 
beauty and grandeur of his wrath, 
and draws himself up to his full 


height ; Ul^'sscs, in the 0(7f/ss<ii/, rises 
and grows upon us, iin])roves vastly 
on aequaiiitance ; and in the conclud- 
ing scene, when lie takes vengeance 
on tiie suitors, towers majestic far 
above all otliiir beails, jxn universally 
confe.ssed and incoiujiarable hero — 
ineomjiarable, inasmuch as the pro- 
vince in which Achilles moved J-vas 
distinct from that of Ulysses. We 
may notice, as one sigmil instance of 
Homer’s uiiap]woachable tact, that 
Ulysses, in his beggarly disguise, was 
liiimiliatod to the deepi'st degree just 
before the climax of his exaltation. 
Lord Byron must have, had .that pic- 
ture before his eye,s whe.n he wrote 
those lines ill the Cnrsair, which bet- 
ter represent the spirit of the 
sn/ than any literal translation. 

“ Up roso llic Our'ifiii with that burst of 
liabt, 

Nor less, his change of fonn appalled the 
sight ; 

Up loso the Ooisair, nt)t in saintly gnib, 
But like ii Wrirrior 1)01111(11114 on Ins l).'nb. 
U.ish’J his Jngh cal', and tojo his robo 
away, 

Shono his mailed breast, and flashed his 
sahro’b ray ^ 

Ilia c)o.so hut gUttoung casipio, and sablo 
plnmr*, 

IVbn’o gl]tt(‘riug cyo, and Mack brow’s 
sabler glotnn. 

(Jlare<l on tho Moslems’ oyos somo Afrit 
sprite. 

Whoso «k‘mou death-blow left no hope for 
light.” 

But this, though very grand, is 
scarcely equal to the picture of 
Ulysses rising from his rags, and 
tinvering above the suitors in Ids 
island majesty, endued with divine 
grace by Piijlas, the very incarnation 
of righteous vimgeancc. The Od^ssei/ 
has the advantage of tho Jliad in 
possessing a lu'roine as wcdl as a 
liero. Penelope is the paragon of all 
matronly virtues, and tne high posi- 
tion she lakes in the Odf/ssei/^ points 
to a period in the life of Greceo when 
womanhood, robed with chastity, 
comm.uideil nearly as liigh a rever- 
ence as it did among the forests of 
Q^rly Germany. Yet with all her 
virtues she is a woman still. Wlicn the 
absence her lord and master is 
beginning to look a hopeless case, 
she ruminates on sacrificing her 
bleeding heart to the interests of the 
kingdomj and contracting a second 
marriage with one of the least ob- 
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jectionable of the suitors. So that 
Ulysses arrives just at tlie nick of 
time. Oi perhaps she th®ught that 
the test of the bow whieli she pro- 
posed to try the wortliiest, would 
only end in the discojiiliture of all, 
and that, by such distractions and in- 
stalments of liope, time would be 
^faiiied for her striplini^ sou Tcle- 
machus to prove hiiiiself a man, and 
assume the sovereignty himself, as 
well as the task of retribution. To 
exalt the character of Penelope, she 
is contrasted with the sea-goddess 
Calypso, who holds the truant hus- 
band in a voluptuous cajitivity. If 
it be said that the conduct of 
Ulysses in the enchanted isle of 
Caly]iso is a d('rogation from his 
domestic faitli, it must be remem- 
bered tliat Calypso was a powerful 
goddi'ss, that the only chance of es- 
cape of the imprisoned mariner was 
through tlic allections of his beauti- 
ful jailer, and that tliough he tlid not 
pass through the ordeal as a I {elic- 
it »phon or a Hi])])()lytus, his heart 
was will I his home and wife through- 
out ; and he had the manliness and 
truth to avow (o Calypso herself, that 
a mortal woman was her successful 
rival in his esteem. 

Thg whole sojourn of Ulysses in 
the isle of Calypso, and his relations 
with that goddess, open a mine of 
beautiful imagery, llis conversation 
with her in particular, of itself is 
enough to take from his character 
that stain of diijilicity which was 
cast on it by his degenerate country- 
men of later ages. The substance of 
it I will endeavour to givo you in a 
kind of ballad. 

Ulysses Calypso. 

CALvrso. 

Ere thy coming brought confusion, 

Ere thy wily voice was felt. 

Happy in the sweet seclusion 
Of my magic ialo I dwelt. 

Mighty trees were all about me, 
Musically peopled Iroos, • 

Tejicc within and joy without mo. 

Silver stars and golden seas. ^ 

There were spirits to remark 4o 
How the sun- blush tinged the leaf. 
There were dulcet birds to hark to. 
Jesting at the night- wind’s grief. 
Mortal ! ’twas a night of sorivfw 
When I took thee to my cayo ; 

Thou wouldst tarry till the morrow. 
Then again attempt the wave. 


If thy lieart had condescended 
To confess Calypso's eliarms, 

I had byincd with pride f)ffendctl, 

I had spurned thee fi‘om my aims. 
"Twas thy bos( Jill’s mat bio coldiieha 
Which did kindle the in riiuiu ; 
’Twaslliy faith’s unfaltering boldnoss 
V/hieh could all for homo resign. 
Passing fair, to wliom thou floo’st, 
Must bo thy Penelope, 

Siiie,e hei image, wlm li thou seo’st 
In thy lULmory, compiers me. 

Can a mortal’s beauty lleeting 
Vainpii^li the celestial loim, 

That to Hailes fast retreating, 

This for over youug and warm ? 


Goddess ! be tbatwoid unspoken. 

My tine wife J*enelope, 

If forlier my heart btj broken. 

May nc't dare to vio with thee. 

’Tis boeaust' her y«aith is waning 
’riial her image waxes dear, 

'riiat my love on hmo is gaining 
Ex tor through i ach absent year. 

, Truth no stress of tiaio ean so\e)', 
►Single-heartedness and faith, 

Hieso pn*s(‘ive the sjjuit over 
Uncorroded unto death. 

Spoil mystevious, who i i veals it 
In the foini of \VJng^d woid 
By the heart alone that leols it 
May its oloipK nee be heard. 

Goddess, no ! thy form is laiei, 

Richer is thy voice’s tone, 

Immortality i^ fairer, 

But the mort.il is my oivii. 

With what c.xquiwitc delicacy the 
Professor touches, iu .his masterly 
critique, on the relations of Ulysses 
and Calypso ! It is from this special 
j)()int that I prcf(*r to cull my quota- 
tions. WJio will say, after reading 
Homer’s exquisite lines, and (Jhristo- 
plior North’s rendering of their spirit, 
far more elfective than any formal 
translation, tl^at thfi antique ancionts 
(we must use this seeming tautology 
to express th« ancients who lived 
before that artilicial age which cor- 
responds with our own) were no 
laiidscajie-painters, or that they did 
not enter fully and dci‘ply into the 
mysterious writings of nature % Why, 
Calypso, and the Nymphs, and all 
the rest of those beings who did not 
live in springs and trees and ooean, 
so much as they were themselves the 
souls of these objects, were only an 
expression of the deepest feeling of 
reverence for nature, which could bo 
satisfied with nothing sliort of deifi- 
cation. This is the Professor’s prose 
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rcnduring of part of the Fifth Book. 
Hennos is (lospiitclicil to seek out 
Calypso, aij(l g\vo her the sorrowful 
iiKissJV^T, Unit" the gods riMiuire her 
to send liome her detiiiiied hero. 

“ 13.it wricii fiiflucil ho cumo to tho island 
l)laco«i at a distance, 

From tho viclot-colour’d ocean asccndin;.j 
to the mainland 

Ho caino on, till ho reach’d a spacious cavo, 
in w hich the nymph 

With beautiful ringlets dwelt: her ho found 
within. 

A groat firo was blazing on the health, and 
far the odour 

Of Ccisily-cloft cctlar-wood, ainl of mconse, 
spread fragrance throughout tlie i-»Jjmd 
A.s they were bnrning: while she (tho 
nymph) wai bhng with her bc.aiitiful v'oieo, 
And plying tho loom, w.is weaving with a 
golden shuttle.* 

A wood ill-fill 1-Iu\urianc0 had-grown- 
around tho cav'c, 

The abler and tho poplir, aiul tho sw* ct- 
smelhng (-vprcss. 

Thoie, too, tho wiiig-widely-cxpaiid«*dbird'> 
nestled. 

Owls, and cormorants, and long-tongued 
diwrH (sea buds) 

Of-tlic-soa, to winch (biids) sea omploy- 
iiients are a concernment. 

There also around tho hollow cavo was 
cxtciidod 

A young luxuriant vino which flourished 
in I lusters. 

Four fountains in order flow’<l with limjiid 
waloi, 

Near to ouch other, — being turn’d one in 
one ibroction, and another m another. 
Arouiul .st)fL meadows of violets, ami of 
parsley, 

Werebh)oming4 Wiithcr oven an Immmtal, 
h.ad he come, 

V/onlil h.ivo adniiiod (it) as he gazed, and 
had been delighted in lus sjniit. 

And there stamlyig, the mcfs-seugor, the 
Argicide, gazed!” 

And this is lii.s commentary : — 

This is tho m^st elaborate descrip- 
tion of natural scenery \k all Homer. In 
tho Itiad the baril but illumines tho 
visual Ronso by a few* sunny strokes, 
that make start out tree, glade, or rock. 
Here w'o have a picture. Say rather a 
creation. In a moment the poet evokes 
tho enchanted isle out of tho violet- 
coloureil ocean. There it is hanging in 
Dir. Hut all vve know is that it is beauti- 
ful — for w'e are Mercury, and see no- 
thing distinctly till wo find ouiselves 
Rtaiiaing at tho mouth -of a spacious 
cavo. The light of a magical fire — tho 
odour of sKcred incense — *tho music 
of an immortal voice — Calypso her- 
belf plying tho golden shuttle as she 
sings ! All felt at once, yet in loveliest 
language evolved in a series of words 
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expanding like a flower vvitli all its 
bright and balmy leavc.s — an instantane- 
ous birth. , We must not disturb the 
daughter of Ati.is but gaze .'ind listen — 
till by degroo.i the congenial beauty of 
the place withdiaws our soul and our 
senses from the tones and tresses of the 
divine among goddc.'^sos ; and, still con- 
scious of her living enchantments, we 
are won by delight to survey the scene 
ill which slio enjoys her immortal being, 
yet about to be disturbed by visi tings 
like our own mortal grief ! The scene 
is sylvan. ‘ A wood in full luxunance 
liad giowii around tho Cave !’ One line 
gives the whole wood, another its com- 
posing trees, another tlioir inhabitants — 
and all togetlicr breathe of the sc.a. 
Look again at tho Cave Tho eiitramo 
is drapciied with green and puri)lG--for 
ill such sunny shelter luxuriates the 
vine * The beauty of nature is iiow'hcre 
pci feet without the pure element of 
water wiinpling in peace. And there it 
is — flowing fresh a'; flower-dew'R, in mazy 
error, thiough blooming meadows, its 
* sweet Courses not hindered,' and happy 
to blend Hs murmurs with the diapason 
of the deep. 'J’nie it is that earth is as 
beautiful as heaven.” 

Wo omit a portion no less lieauti- 
ful, ])ub tho insortion of which is uii- 
iicci^SvSiiry to the continuity of tho 
passage. 

“ Though ^ light the soil and pure the 
air,’ and tho scenery composed of all 
familiar objects, yet is the region felt to 
be almost as preternatural as if it were 
submarine — and C.ilypso’s cave as won- 
drous as a mermaid’s grotto. How very 
still ! No screen to tlio mouth of tho 
cave, but a few vmc-festoons~-so, blow 
as it may on tlie main, and all around 
the isle (ail'd a storm brought hither 
Ulysses), on the hind a/£ is town — merely 
breath enough to keep the pure air for 
ever pure, aud to enable the leaves to 
take a dance now and then upon the 
tree- tops, to sonio .^lioliaii harp capri- 
ciously playing in the shade. Calypso is 
a queen — but she has no subjects, only 
her attendant nymphs -and of them wo 
SCO, hear nothing — only once are they 
mentioned — they arc to us but mere 
momentary shadows, passing unheeded 
^long the walls of the cave. There is 
no biiildiflg made witli hands anywhere 
on the isle — not a vestige of antiquity 
in tho shape of a rudely-sculptured stone. 
No road^, no pathways, no flocks, no 
herds, no four-footed creatures, either 
wild or tame — not even — we are sorry 
for it - a dog.” 
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The Professor was thinking of dear 
old Bronte, tlie Argus of the Nodes. 
How quick with feeling are his re- 
marks on the fact that Calypso, when 
sJic had pointed out to her hero the 
spot where he was to cut the wood 
for his raft, instead of staying to look 
at him, went back home. 

She could not bear to see him at 
work — felling tf|je very trees under whose 
sliade they two had so often sat — that 
they might bear him away for over ! 
She did not, like Miranda with her Fer- 
dinand, assist in cairying tlie logs ; for 
tin's was no romantic lovc-toil, the mere 
mimicry of a wol■ky-da3^ and to be 
Buceecded by lifo-Iong happiness ; the 
sound of every stioko that cut into the 
heait of the tottering tree, smote her 
heart too till it ached ; and dismal to 
her was each crash among the biushwood, 
as ‘alder, poplar, or fir, went to the earth.* 
It wouhl have looked very pretty had 
she brought her web in its fiamo to the 
forest, and all the while kept plying her 
golden shuttle and singing a low sweet 
song. Had Ulysses been her husband 
she would have done so - she wouhl have 
boon with him at his work, just like the 
wife of a foi ester in the woods of our 
own world ; for in the boat then growing 
into shape, the wedded might go out by 
themselves to sea with their fishing-nets, 
or to take their pastime on tho waves. 
As it was, they were better apart — y ct 
Calypso came to liin; again as soon as 
she knew twenty trees had fallen ; but 
hf w often she came and went, and how 
long at each time she stay^cd during 


those four trying days, is not written in 
Homer.” 

In fine, these magniliceiit essays 
stand alone as a popmar introduction 
to the T>oct, were itjiot forjiis original 
Greek,' of all most popular in tlie 
world. He is tho best exponent of 
the sijint of an ago which, if not tlie 
age of gold, was golden in the trea- 
sures of imperishable nature- -an age 
of tmtli and valour, and simplicity 
and fidelity, and honour and ro- 
mance ; and Chiistoplier North is, 
amongst all mmi of tlio jiresent, if 
not of the living gcnrTatioii— and 
honour enough that — the ablest and 
best exiioiient of Homer. Others 
have essay L'd, and tho essay is not 
without its merits. That Homer 
should be in dang(‘r of becoming the 
fashion is one of the most cheering 
symptoms of the tendencies of the 
present time— a symptom of a great 
and noble reaction a;',ainst all that is 
selfish, vile, ainl venal. Lot credit be 
given in all like eases. The lioiiour- 
able menibw for tho University of 
Oxford lias consoleil himself for the 
destruction of his own iin-heroic party 
by illustrating tlui riMgii of lier()e,s ; 
and mayr not an elaborates essay on 
Homer in the Quant rli/ be justly 
eonsidered as a Pcaeemonger’s Uali- 
node ? No ollem'e to you, Inaimus. 

From your loving Friend, 

Tl.KrOLKMUS. 


SCENES or CLERICAL LIEE. — NO. HI. 
Janet’s RKri5NT.\NCi3. 

PART 11. — CHAPTER V. 


It was lialf-past nine o’clock in the 
morning. The midsummer suii was 
already warm on the roofs and wea- 
thercocks of Millby. The cliureh- 
bells were ringing, and inanydami- 
lies were conscious of Sunday sensa- 
tions, chiefly referable to the fach 
that the daughters had come d- wn 
to brcakfa,st in their best frocks, and 
with their hair particularly well 
dressed. For it was not Supday but 
Wednesday ; and though Lhj Bishop 
was going to hold a Confirmation, 
and to decide whether or not there 


should be a Simday-cveniiig lecture 
ill Millby, tho sunbeams had tho 
usual working-day look to the liiiy- 
makers alri‘a(ly long out in the fields, 
and to laggard weavers just “setting 
up” thwr week’s “piece.” Tlic 
notion of its being Sunday was the 
strongest in young ladies like Miss 
Phipps, who was going to accom- 
pany her younger sister to tlui con- 
firmation, and to wpar a sweetly 
pretty transparent bonnet with ma- 
rabout feathers on the interesting 
occasion, thus throwing into relief 
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the suitable simplicity of her sister’s could never be coaxed into pcmia- 
attirc who was, of course, to appear iient curl, and this moniing the heat 
in a new white frock ; or in the pupils had brought it down to its natural 
at Miss Towiilcy’s, who were absolved condition of Jankincss earlier than 
from all lessons, and were going to usual. But that was not wdiat made', 
church to 'see the Bishop, and to her sit inelancholy and apart at th(‘ 
hear the Honourable and Beverend lower end of the form. H(*r parents 
Mr Prendergast, the rector, read were admivervS of Mr Tiyan, and had 
prayers— a high intellectual treat, as been persuaded, by the Miss Li limits’ 
Miss Townloy assured them. It inllueuce, to insist that their daiigh- 
scernod only natural that a rector, who ter should be prepa red for conliriua- 
Avas honourable, should road better tion by him, over and above the pro- 
tlian old Mr Crewe, who was only a j>aration given to Miss Tuwnley’s 
curate, and not honourfible ; and pupils by Mr Cre.we. Poor Mary 
when little Clara Bobius wondered Hunn ! 1 am afraid she thought it 
why some clergym(*n weic rectors too heavy a price to ]jay for these 
and others not, Ellen Marriott as- spiritual advantages, to l>e cxcli; led 
sured lier with.gre-at eonfidence that from every game at hall, to be 
it was only the clever men who were obliged to w^alk Avith none but little 
made rectors. Ellen Marriott Avas girls — in fact, to be the ribjeet of an 
going to be confirmed. She Avas a aversion that nothing short of an in- 
short, fair, pliunp girl, with blue eessant supply of plumcakes Avould 
eyes and sandy hair, Avliich Avas this have neutralised. And Mrs IJiuin 
morning arranged in taller cannon was of opinion that plnmeake Avas 
curls tliaii usual, for tlie reci'ption of iiiiAvIioIesome. The aiiti -Tryanite 
the Episcopal benediction, and some sjurit, you perceive, was very strong 
of the. young lad i('s thouglit her the at Miss ToAviile.y’s, imported pro- 
pretthjst girl in the school ; but bably by day seliolars, as AV'ell as 
others gave the preference to her encouraged by the fact that that 
rival, Maria Gardner, who Avas mueh clever AA’oman Avas herself strongly 
taller, and had a lovely “cron” of opposed to innovation, and remarked 
dark-broAvii ringlets, jwid Avl 10, neing every Sunday that Mr Crowe had 
also about to take upon herself the preaelied an “excollent discourse.” 
vows made in licr name, at her bap- Poor Mary Dunn dreaded the ino- 
tism, had oiled and twisted her ring- inent Avlien school-hours’ Avould be 
lets Avilh espel-fal cave. As she seated over, for then she was sure to be the 
licrsclf at the break last-table, before Initt of tliose v(*ry exjdicit remarks 
Miss ToAvnlcy’s entrance to dispense Avliicb, in young ladies’ as well as 
the Aveak cotfbc^ her crop excited so young gcutlcmcn’s seminaries, con- 
stvong a sensation that Ellen Mar- stitute tlic most subtle and delicate 
riott Avas at length impelled to look form of the innuendo. “ I’d never be 
at it; and to say Avith suppressed but a Tryanite, • would you ?” “ O here 
bitter sarcasm, Is that Miss Card- conies the lady that knows so much 
ner’s head P’ “Yes/’ said Maria, more about religion than we do!” 
amiable and stuttering, and no “Some people think themselves so 
match for Ellen in retort ; “ Th — ih very pious !” 

— this is my head.” “Thou I don’t It is really surprising that young 
admire it at all !” Avas the crushing ladies should not be thought compe- 
rejoinder of Ellen, followed by a inur- tent to the same curriculum as young 
mur of approval among her friends, gentlemen. I observe that their 
Young ladies, I suppose, exhaust powers of sarcasm are quite equal ; 
their sac of venom in this way at and if there had been a genteel aca- 
school. That is tlic reason why they «lemy for young gentlemen at Millby, 
havt ^uch a harmless tooth for each I am inclined to think that, notAvith- 
othor in after life. standing Euclid and the classics, the 

The only other cantlidaUfe for con- p.arty spirit there would not haAm cx- 
firmation at Miss Townley’s was hibited itself in more pungent irony, 
Mary Dunn, a draper’s daughter in or more, incisive satire, than w^as 
Millby, and a distant relation of the Iicard in Miss Townloy’s seminary. 
Miss Linnets. Her i)«ale lanky hair But there was no such academy, 
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the existence of the grammar- 
school under Mr Crewe’s superin- 
tendence probabl)' discouraging spe- 
culations of that kind ; and the 
genteel youths of Millby were chiefly 
come homo for the mid-summer holi- 
days from distant schools. Several 
of us had just assumed coat tails, and 
the assumption of now responsibili- 
ties apparently following as a inattiT 
of course, we Vcrc among the candi- 
dates for confirmation. I wish I 
could say that the solemnity of our 
feelings was on a level with the solem- 
nity ot‘ the occasion ; but unimagina- 
tive boys find it difficult to recognise 
apostolical institutions in their deve- 
loped form, ainl I fear our chief emo- 
tion concerning the ceremony was a 
sense of sheepishness, and our chief 
opinion, the speculative! and hereti- 
cal position, that it ought to he con- 
fined to the girls. It was a pity, you 
will say ; but it is the way with ns 
men in other crises, that come a long 
while after confiiiinition. Th<! golden 
moments in the stream of life rush 
])ast us, and we see nothing but sand ; 
the angels come to visit us, and we 
only know them wiieii they are gojie. 

lint, as I said, llio morning was 
sminy, the bells were ringing, the 
ladies of Millby w'orc dressed in their 
Sunday garments. 

And who is tliis bright-looking 
woman w^alking with nasty stc‘p 
along Orchard Street so early, with a 
large nosegay in her hand ? Can it bo 
Janet Dempster, on whom we h)oked 
with such deep pity, one sad mid- 
night, hardly a fortnight ago ? Yes ; 
no other woman in Millby. has those 
searching black eyes, that tall grace- 
ful unconstrained figure, sot olF by 
her simple muslin elress and black 
lace shawl, that massy black liair 
now so neatly braided in glossy con- 
trast with the white satin ribbons 
of her modest cap jiiid bonnet. No 
other 'woman has that sweet speaking 
smile, with which she nods to J<)na- 
tlinn Lamb, the old parish clerk. 
And, ah ! — nowr she comes nearer — 
there are those sad lines about ' ic 
mouth and eyes on which that sweet 
smile plays like sunbeams on the 
storm-beaten beauty of the fyll and 
ripened corn. 

She is turning out of Orchard 
Street, and making her way as fast 


as she can to her mother’s house, a 
pleasant cottage facing a road-side 
meadow from 'W'hich the liay is 
being carried. Mrs Raynor has liad 
her breaki'ast, and is seated in her 
arm-chair reading, when J*anet opens 
the door, saying, in her' most playful 
voice— 

“ Please, mother, I’m come to show 
myself to you before I go to the par- 
sonage. Have I put on my pretty 
cap and honiioi to satisfy you ] ” 

Mrs Raynor looked over her spec- 
tacles, and ’met hef daughter’s glance 
with eyes as dark and loving as her 
own. She was a much smaller w^oman 
than Janet, both in figure aiidl’eature, 
the chief resemhlancci lying in the 
eyes and the clear briincti e complex- 
ion. The mother’s hair had long 
Ixjeii grey, and was gathered under 
tlio neatest of caps, made by her own 
clever fingers, as all Janet’s caps and 
bonnets w'cro too. They were well- 
practised fingers, for Mrs Rayjior had 
supported hersedf in 1i»t widowhooti, 
by keeping apiiUiuovy establishment, 
and in this yytiy had earned money 
<‘nongh to give her daughter wliat 
was then thought a first-rate cdiuia- 
tion, as well as to save a sum which, 
ckc(l otit by li(ir son-in-law’, sufficed 
to support her in lier solitary i>ld age. 
Always the same clean, neat old lady, 
dressed in black silk, was Mrs Ray- 
nor : a patient, brave Wf^iian,who bow- 
ed with resignation under tlie burden 
of rememhered sorrow, and boj'c with 
meek fortituelc the new load that the 
new days brought witli them. 

“ Your hojinet wants pulling a 
trifle forwarder, my child,” she said, 
smiling, and taking off hei sj)eclaclcs, 
while Janet atdOiice*knolt dowm be- 
fore her, and waited to he “ sot to 
riglits,” as she \v1)uld have done when 
she was ii child. “ You’re going 
straight to Mrs Crewe’s, I suppose ? 
Arc those flowers to garnish the 
dishes]” 

“ No, indeed, mother. This is a 
nosegay fur the middle of the table. 
I’ve sent up the dinner-service and 
the ham we had cooked at our house 
yesterday, and Betty is coming di- 
rectly with -the garnish and the plate. 
We shall get our good Mrs Crewe 
through her troubles famously. Dear 
tiny woman ! You should have seen 
her lift up her hands yesterday, and 
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pray licavcn to take lior before ever 
she .should have another collation to 
get ready for the Bishop. She said, 

' It’s bad enough to have the Arch- 
deacon, though he doesn’t want half 
so many jelly glasses. I wouldn’t 
mind, Janet, ^f it was to feed all the 
old hungi'y cripples in Millby, but so 
much trouble and expense for people 
who cat too much every day of their 
lives ! ’ We had such a cleaning and 
furiiishing-up of the sitting-room 
yc.sterday ! Nothing wiU ever do 
an^ay with the smell of Mr Crewe’s 
pipes, you know; but wo have 
thrown it into the background, with 
yellow soap and dry lavender. And 
now I must .run away. You will 
come to church, mother / ” 

Yes, my dear, I wouldn’t lose 
such a pretty sight. It doe.s my old 
eyes good to see .so many frc.sh young 
faces. I.S your husband going ? ” 

Ye.s, Robert will be there. IVc 
made him as neat as a new pin 
this morning, and he says the 
Bishop will think hij;n too buck- 
ish by half. I took him into 
Mammy Deinp.ster’s room to show 
liims(‘lf. We near Tryan is making 
sure of the Bishop’s support ; but we. 
shall see. I would give my erooked 
guinea, and all the luck it will ever 
bring ii-C, to h;iv(j him beaten, for 1 
can’t einlure the .sight of the man 
coming to ha*rass dear old Mr and 
Mrs Crew(; in thei r last days. Breach- 
ing the Gospel indeed ! That is tln^ 
best Gospel that make.s everybody 
hap]>y and comfortable, isn’t it, 
motlier ? ” 

“ All, child. I’m afraid there’s no 
Gospel will do that here. ])elow.” 

* “ Well, I ciin d(* something lo 
comfort Mrs Crewe, at least ; so 
give me a kiss, and good-by till 
clinrch-tinie.” 

Tlic inotlier leaned back in her 
chair when Janet was gone, and 
sank into a painful reverie. When 
our life is a cojitiiiuous trial, the mo- 
ments of re.spite seem only to substi- 
tute the heaviness of dread for the i 
hc*siviness of actual sulfej'iiig : the 
curtain of cloud seems parted an in- 
stant only that we may ^miasnre all 
its horror as it hangs low, black, and 
imminent, in contrast with the tran- 


sient brightnc.s3 ; the watt r-dro])R 
that visit the parched lips in the 
desert, bear witli th^ m only the keen 
imagination of thirst. Janet lookcid 
glad and tender now— but v\bat scone 
of misery was coming next'^ She 
was too like the cistus llowers in the 
little garden before the Avimlow, that, 
with the sliades of (‘.veming, might 
lieyrith the delicate white and gdossy 
dark of their petals trampled in the 
road-side du.st. Wlu*n Iht'. sun had 
sunk, and the twilight wa.s det'pen- 
ing, Janet might be sitting there, 
heated,* inaddenerl, sobbing out her 
griefs with selfish passion, and wildly 
wishing herself dead. 

Mrs Raynor had been reading 
about the lost sheep, ajid tlie joy 
there is in heaven over the sinner 
that ropenti'th. Surely tlu? eternal 
love slui b(;lieve(l in through all the 
sadness of her lot, would not leave 
her child to wander faither and far- 
ther into the wilderness till there 
was no tnrjiing' -the child, so lovely, 
so pitiful to others— so good, till she 
was goaded into sin by woman’s bit- 
terest sorrows ! Mrs Raynor had her 
faith and her spiritual comforts, 
though she was not in the lea.st 
evangelical, and knew nothing of 
doctrinal zeal. I fear most of Mr 
Tryan’s hearers would have consi- 
dered her destitute of saving know- 
ledge, and I am quite sure she had 
no well-dijliiied view.s on jusstifieation. 
Neverihc!cs.s, slu? read her Bible a 
great dt'al, and thought she found 
divine lessons there — how to boar 
the cross iiicfjkly, and bo mere-iful. 
Let us hope that there is a saving 
ignorance, and that Mrs Raynor was 
justified without exactly knowing 
now. 

Slui tried to have hope and tm.st, 
though it was hard to bt'lievc that 
the future would be anything else 
than the harvest of the .seed that was 
being sown before her eyes. But al- 
wayes there is seed being sown silently 
and unseen, and everywhere there 
come sweet tlowcrs witnout our fore- 
sight or labour. We reap what wc 
sow, but Nature lias love over and 
above that justice, and gives ns 
shadow ^and blossom and fruit that 
spring Ifrom no planting of onrs. 
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CHAPTER Vt. 


Most people must have agreed 
with Mrs iUyuor that the coiifirma- 
tiou that day was a pretty sight, at 
least when those sliglit girlish forms 
aufUiair young Faces moved in a white 
rivulet along the aisles and flowed 
into kneeling*, semicircles under the 
light of the great chancel window, 
softened by i)atchos of dark old 
painted glass ; and one would think 
that to look on while a pair of vener- 
able hands pressed such young heads, 
and a venerable face looked upward 
for a blessing on them, would be very 
likely to make the heart swell gently, 
and to moisten the eyes. Yet I re- 
member tlie eyes seemed very dry in 
Mill by church that day, not withstand- 
ing that the Bishop wiis an old man, 
and probably venerable (for though 
he was not an eminent Grecian, he 
was the brother of a Whig lord) ; and 
I think the eyes must have remained 
dry, because he had small delicate 
womanish hands adorned with ruflles, 
and, instead of laying them on the 
girls’ heads, just let them hover over 
each in quick succession, as if it were 
not etiquette to touch them, and as 
if the laying on of hands wore like 
the theatrical embrace — part of the 
play, and not to be really Delieved in. 
To be sure, tht^ro Avere a gi’eat many 
heads, and the Bishoifa time was 
limit(xl. Moreover, a wig can, under 
no circumstances, be aftectiiig, except 
in rare cases of illusion ; and cojnons 
lawn-sleeves cannot be e,xpected to 
go directly to any heart except a 
washerwoman’s. 

I know Ned Phipps who knelt 
against me, and I am sure made me 
behave much worse than I should 
have done Avithout him, wliispered 
that he thought the Bishop Avas a 
and I certainly remember 
thinking that Mr Prendergast Igoked 
mucii more dignified with his plain 
A^hitc surplice and black hair, 
was a tall coinmandmg man, and 
read the Litiu'gy in a strikingly so- 
norous and uniform voice, which I 
tried to imitate the next Sunday at 
home, until my little sistet began 
to cry and said I was “•yoarmg 
at her.” 

VOJL. LXXXII.-— NO. DII. 


Mr Tryan sat in a pe.w near the 
pulpit with several other lelergymen. 
He looked pale, and rubbed his hand 
over his face and pushed back his 
hair oftener than usual. Standing 
in the aisle close to him, and re- 
peating the responses with edifying 
loudness, Avas Mr Budd, tdinrch- 
warden and delegate, Avith a whiff, 
utaif in his hand and a backward 
bend of bis small head and person, 
such as, I suppose, he considered 
suitable to a friend ef sound religion. 
Conspicuous in the gallery, too, Avas 
the tall figure of Mr Di',m[>ster, 
whoso proffissional avocations rarely 
alloAvcd liiin to occupy his place at 
church. 

“ Tiicre’s GcmpsbT,” said Mrs Lin- 
net to her daughter Mary, “ looking 
more res])('ctable tli.in usind, I de- 
clare. He’s got a line speech by 
heart to make to the Bishop, I’ll 
ansAver for it. But he’ll be jiretty 
AvelJ sprinkled with sun if iDcfore 
service is over, and the Bisho]) won’t 
be able to listen to him for sneezing, 
that’s one comfort.” 

At length, Ihe^ last stage in the 
long ceremony was over, the largo 
assembly strt'amed Avarm and weary 
into the open aftcrjiO/)n sunshine, 
and the Bishop retired to the Par- 
sonage, whore, after honouring Mrs 
CrcAvc’s collation, he Avas to give 
audience to the dclt'gates aiul Mr 
Tryan on the great (picstion of the 
evening h^cture. 

Between five and six o’clock the 
parsonage Avas once^norc as quict*as 
usual under tto shadow of its tall 
elms, and the* only traces of the 
Bishop’s recent presence there were 
the wheel-marks on the gravel, and 
the long table with ganiished 
dishes awry, its damask sprinkled 
with crumbs, and its decanterg with- 
out their stoppers. Mr Crewe was 
already calmly smoking Ids pipe in 
the opposite sitting-room, and Janet 
was agreeing with Mrs Cre^wc that 
some of fjie blanc mange would bo 
a nice thing to take to Sally Martin, 
while the little old lady herself haj 
a spoon in her hand ready to gather 
the crumbs into a plate, that she 
N 
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might scatter them on the gravel for 
the little birds. * 

Before that time, the Bishop’s car- 
riage liad been seen driving through 
the High Street on its way to Lord 
Tnitford’s, ' where he was to dine. 
The (lucstion of the lecture was do> 
cided, theii ? 

The nature of the de(‘.ision- may be 
gathered from the following conver- 
sation wliich took place in the bai* 
of the lied Lion thai evening. 

“ So you’re done, oh, Dempster % ” 
was Mr Pillgrim’s observation, utter- 
ed with some gusto. He w'as not 
glad Mr Tryau had gained his point, 
but he was not sorry Dempster was 
disappointed. 

“Done, sir? Hot at all. It is 
what I anticipated. I knew we had 
nothing else to expect in there days, 
when the Church is infested by a set 
of men who are only fit to give out 
hymns from an em])ty cask, to tum^s 
set by a joumcyma?i cobbler. But I 
-was not' the less to exert myself in 
the cause of sound Ohurchmansliip 
for the good of tlie town. Any 
coward can fight a battle when he’s 
sure of winning ; but give me tlic 
man who has pluck to fight when 
he’s sure of losing, ghat’s my way, 
sir ; and there afe many victorh's 
worse than a d(*fcat, as 'Mr Tryaii 
shall learn to his cost.” 

“ He muste be a poor shuper- 
annyated sort of a bishop, that’s my 
opinion,” said Mr Tomlinson, “ to 
go along with a sneaking Methodist 
like Tryan. And, for my part, I 
think wc should be as well wi’(mt 
bisliops, if they’re no wdser than 
that. Where’s the use o’ havin’ 
thbusands a-yfcar an’ livin’ in a 
pallia, if they don’t stick to the 
Church 1” 

“ No. There you’re going out of 
vour depth, Tomlinson,” said Mr 
Dempster. if^No one shall hear me 
say a word against Episcopacy — it 
ip a safeguard of the Church ; wc 
must have ranks and dignities there 
as well as everywhere else. No, 


sir! ^ ^ is a good thing ; 

but it may fiappcn that a bishop is 
not a good thing. Just as bramfy is 
a good thing, though this particular 
bottle is British, and tastes like 
suj^ared rain-water caught down tlic 
chimney. Here, Ratcliffc, let*me have 
something to drink, a little less like 
a decoction of sugar and soot.” . 

“/ said liotbing again Episco- 
pacy,” returned Mr Tiunliiisoii, “ I 
only said I thought wo, should do as 
well wi’out, bisliops ; Jin’ I’ll say it 
again for thp matter o’ that. Bisliops 
never brought ony grist lo my mill.” 

“ Do you know wdien the lectures 
are to Ix^gin ?” said Mr Pillgrim. 

“Tluy are to hei/iti on Sumlay 
next,” said Mr Dempster in a sigui- 
ficjuit tone ; “ but. I think it will not 
tjikc a long-sighted projdiet to fore- 
see the end of them. It strikes mo 
Mr Tryjin will be looking out for 
anotlKT curacy shortly.” 

“ llc’IJ not get many Millby people 
to go and liear his lectures after 
a while, I’ll bet a giiim'a,” observed 
Mr Biuld. “ [ know I’ll not keep a 
siiigh‘, workman on my ground who 
either goes to the lecture himself or 
lota anybody belonging to him go.” 

“ Nor me naytlier,” said Mr Tom- 
linson. “ No Tryanite shall toucli a 
sjxck or drive a waggon o’ mine, that 
y(*u mjiy depend on. An’ I know 
more besides me as arc o’ the same 
mind.” 

“ Tryan has a good many friends 
hi the town, tlioiigh, and friends that 
Jirc likely to stand by him too,” said 
Ml- Pillgrim. “ I should say it would 
be as well, to let him and his lectures 
alone. If he goes on priiaching as 
he does, witli such a constitution as 
his, he’ll get a relaxed throat by-and- 
by, and you’ll bo rid of him without 
any trouble.” 

“ We’ll not allow him to do him- 
self that injury,” said Mr Dempster. 
“Since liis health is not good, wc’ll 
persuade him to try change of air. 
Depend upon it, he’ll find the climate 
of Millby too hot for him.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

Dmnpster did not stay long at strong, a wealthy client, and as he was 
the Red Lion tliat evening. He was kept in* consultation till a late hour, 
summoned home to meet Mr Arm- it happened that this was one of the 
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niffhta on which Mr Dempster went 
toT)ed tolerably sober. Thus the day, 
which had been one of Janet’s hap-; 
iest, because it had been spe^ by 
er in helping her dear old mend 
Mrs Crewe, ended for her with un- 
usual quietude ; and as a bright sun- 
mt i^romises a fair morning, so a calm 
lying down is a good augury fora calm 
waking. Mr lJ[pmpster, on the Thurs- 
day morning, was in one of his best 
humours, and though perhaps some of 
the good humour might result from 
the prospect of a lucrative and excit- 
ing bit of business in Mr Armstrong’s 
probable lawsuit, the greater i)art of 
it was doubtless due to those stirrings 
of the more kindly, healthy sap of 
human feeling, by wliicli goodness 
tries to get the upper liand in ns 
wlKiiiever it seems to liave the 
slightest chance — on Sunday morn- 
ings, perhaps, when wc arc set free 
from the grinding hurry of tln^ week, 
and take tlio little three-year-oLl on 
our knee at breakfast to share our 
egg and mulliu ; in moments of 
trouble, when death visits our roof 
or illness makes us dependent on the 
tending hand of a slighted wife ; in 
(juict talks with an ag('d mother, of 
the days when we stood at her knee 
with our first picture-book, or wrote 
her loving letters from school. In 
the man wliose ehildliood has known 
caresses there is always «a fibre of 
memory that can bo to\iched to gentle 
issues, and Mr Dempster, whom you 
have hitherto seen only as the orator 
of the Ibid Lion, and the drunken 
tyrant of a dreary midnight home, 
was the first -bom darling son of a 
fair Httle mother. That mother was 
living still, -and her own large black 
easy -chair, where she sat knitting 
tlirougli the live-Iojig day, was now 
set ^eady for her at the breakfast- 
table, by her son’s side, a sleek 
tortoise-shell cat acting as jirovisional 
incumbent. ^ « 

‘‘Good morning, Mamsey! why, 
ynu’re looking as fresh as a daisy 
lliis morning. Y on’rc getting y oi • ng 
again,’* said Mr Dempster, looking up 
from his newspaper when the little 
old lady entered. A very little old 
lady she was, with a pale,- scarcely 
wrinkled face, hair of that peculiar 
white which tells that the Iocks have 
once been blond, a natty pure white 


cap ^ her head, and a wli;te shawl 
pinned over her shonlders. You saw 
at a glance that she had been a 
mignonne blonde, strangely unlike 
her tall, ugly, dingy-complexioncd 
son ; unlike lier daughter-in-law, too, 
whose large-featured bruln'tte beaiity 
seemed always thrown into higher 
relief by the white presence of little 
Mamsey. The nnlikcness betwi^en 
Janet and her mother-in-law went 
deeper than outline and complexion, 
and indeed there was little sympathy 
between them, for old Mrs Dempster 
had not yet learned to believe tiiat 
her ^on, Kobert, would have gone 
wrong if he hacl married the right 
woman — a meek woniau like her- 
self, who would liave borm* him chil- 
dren, and been a (hift, orderly house', - 
keeper. In spite of .Janet’s tender- 
ness and attemtion t»> her, she had had 
little Jove for her dangliter-in-Iaw 
from the first, ainl had witnessed the 
sad growth of Iioinc-j.iistTy throng h 
long years, always with a disposition 
to lay th(i blame; on the wife rather 
than on tin; hnsbanel, and to rc])roach 
Mrs llaynor for encouraging her 
daughter’s faults by a too exclusive 
sympathy. Dut old Mrs Dempster 
had tliat rare gift of silence and 
passivity ■svhieh often supplies the 
absence of mental stri'iigtli ; anel, 
whatever were her tliejughts, she said 
no word to aggravate the domestic 
iliscord. J^atient and mute she sat 
at lier knitting through many a scene 
of quarrel and angiiifth ; resolutely 
she appeared iiiic‘i>nscious of th(3 
sounds that reached her ears, and 
the facts she divined after she had 
retired to her bed; mutely she 
witnessed poor Janet’s faults, only 
registering tlieiii as a balance of ex- 
cuse on the side of her son. The 
hard, astute, domineering attorney 
was still that little old woman’s pet, as 
he, had been when she watched with 
triunqihaiit pride Ids first tumbling 
effort to march alone across the 
^ nursery floor. " “ Sec wdiat a good 
son he is to me !” slie often thought. 

“ Never gave me a harsh word. A iid 
ho he mighl; have been a good hus- 
band.” 

0 it is piteous — that sorrow of. 
aged women ! In early youth, per- 
haps, they said to themselves, “I 
shall be nappy when I have a l^jus- 
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band to love nic best of all ;’^hen, 
■when the husband was too careless, 

“ My child will corafoH me then, 
tlirouf,di tlio mother’s wiitchin^ and 
toil, “Mj child will rcipay me all 
wlien it ^TowH uj).” And at last, 
after tlio long journey of years has 
been Avearily travelled through, the 
mother’s licart is weighed down by 
a heavier burthen, and no hope re- 
mains but the grave. 

liut this morning old Mrs Demp- 
ster sat down in her easy-chair with- 
out any i)aiiiful suppressed rcnujin- 
brance of the pnjcc'diii" night. 

“ I declare mammy looks younger 
than TVlrs Crewe, Avho is oidy sixty- 
five,” said Ja'nct. “Mrs CVowo Avill 
come to see 3’^ou to-day, mammy, 
and tell you all about her troubles 
Avith tin'. Bishop and the collation. 
She’ll bring her knitting, and you’ll 
have a regular gossi}i togerlier.” 

“The gossip Avill bo all on one 
side, them, for ]\[rs OrcAA’-e gets so 
ATiy deaf, I can’t make her hear a 
Avord. And if T motion to her, she 
ahvays understands mo wrong.” 

“ 6, she Avill have so much to tell 
you to-day, you will not Ava.nt to 
speak yourself. You, Avho have 
patience to knit those Avoiiderful 
counterpanes, mammy, must fiut be 
impatient Avitli d(‘ar Mrs Crewe. 
Good ohl lacly ! I can’t bear her to 
think slie’s cati* tin'soihe to people, 
ami you know slui’s very ready to 
fancy herself in the Avay. I think 
she Avould like to shrink up to the 
siz(*. of a mouse, that she might run 
about and do peopli! good Avitliout 
their noticing her.’’ 

• “It isn’t I'&ticiicy I want, God 
knoAVs^ it’s lungs to speak loud 
enough. But you'll lie at home 
j^oiirself^ I Huppos(», this morning; 
and you can talk to her for me.” 

“ No, mammy ; I promised poor 
Mrs Lowmo to go and sit with her. 
She’s confined to her room, and both 
the Miss LowiiK's are out; so I’m 
going to read the n8w^spapc^ to h(T^, 
and amu.se lier.” 

“Couldn’t you go another morn- 
ing? As Mr Armstrong apd that other 
gentleman are coming to dinner, I 
should think it would be better to 
stay at home. Can you trust Betty 
to see to everything ? She’s new to 
itljg place.” 
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“ 0 couldn’t disappoint Mrs 
Lowme ; I promised her. Betty 
will do very Avell, no fear.” 

Okl Mrs Dempster Avas silent after 
this^nd began to sip her tea. Tlie 
breakfast; went on Avithout i'urtlier 
conversation for some time, Mr 
Dempster being absorbed in^ tlie 
papers.* At length, when he' was 
running over the adv^’tisements, his 
eye seemed to be caught by some- 
thing that suggested a new thought 
to liim. He jircseiitly thumped the 
table Avith an air of exultation, and 
said, turning to Janet.— 

“ I’ve a capitalidesi, Gipsy ! ” (that 
AA-as his name for his dark-cyid Avife 
Avlien ho Avas in an extraordinarily 
good humour), “ and you shall help 
me. It’s just what you’re up to.” 

“ What is it ? ” said Janet, her face 
beaming at the suiind of the pet 
name, now heard so seldom. “ Any- 
thing to do Avitli coiiveyaiuiiiig ? ” 

“ It’s a bit of fun worth a dozen 
fees —a plan for raising a laugh 
against Tryan and Ins gang of hypo- 
crites.” 

“ What is it ? Nothing that Avauts 
a needle and thread, I hope,- else I 
must go and teaze mother.’^ 

“ No, nothing shai-ner than your 
wit — except mine. I’ll tell you Avhat 
it is. WoTl get up a programme of 
tlie Sunday evening lecturer, like a 
pUiy-bill, you know — ‘ Grand Per- 
formancie of the celebrated Mounte- 
bank,’ and so on. We'll bring in the 
Tryanitos — old Landor and the rest 
— ^in appropriate charaeters. Procter 
shall jjriiit it, and Ave’ll circulate it 
ill the town. It will be a capital 
hit.” 

“ Bravo !” said Janet, clapping her 
hands. Slic AA’^ould just then nave 
pretended to like almost anything, 
in her pleasure at being appealed to 
l).y her husband, and she really did 
like to laugh at th e Try aiiites. “ W e’ll 
set about it directly, and sketch it 
out before you go to the office. I’ve 
got Tryan’s 'sermons up-stairs, but I 
don’t think there’s anything in them 
we can use. I’\e only just looked 
into them ; they’re not at all what I 
expected — dull, stupid things — no- 
thing the roaring fire and brim- 
stone coit that I expected.” 

“ Roaring ? No ; 'Tryan’s as as 
a sucking dove— one of your houey- 
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m outhed hypocritos. Plenty of devil 
and malice in liiin, though, I could 
see that, while he was talking to the 
Bishop ; but as smooth as a snake out- 
side. He’s beginning a single-handed 
fight with me, I can see— persuading 
my clients away from me. We shall 
see who will be the first to cry peccavi. 
MiHJby will 'do better without Mr 
Tryaii than without Robert Demp- 
ster, I fancy ! .and Millby shall never 
be flooded witn cant as long as I can 
raise a breakwater against it. But 
now, get the breakfast things cleared 
away, and let us set about the play- 
bill. Ooinc, mamsey, come and have 
a walk with me ^und the ganlcn, 
and lot us sec how the cucumbers arc 
getting on. I’ve never laken%you 
round the garden for an age. Come, 
you don’t want a bonnet. It’s like 
walking in a grcenlioj^sc this morn- 
ing.” 

“ But she will want a parasol,” 
said Janet. “ There’s one on the 
stand against the gardvn-door, Ro- 
bert.” 

The little old lady took her son’s 
ann with placid plensure. She could 
barely reach it so as to n st upon it, 
but he inclined a little towards luir, 
and accommodated his heavy long- 
limbctl steps to her foi^hle pace. The 
cat chose to sun herself too, and walk- 
ed close beside them, with tail erect, 
rubbing her sleek sides against their 
legs, and too wtU fed to be excited by 
the twittering birds. The garden ’was 
of the grassy, shady kind, often seen 
attached to old houses in proviucial 
towns ; the apple-trees had had time 
to spread their branches^ very wide. 


the shrubs and hardy perennial plants 
had grown into a luxuriance that re- 
quired constant trimming to prevent 
them from intruding on the space for 
walking. But the farther eml, which 
united with green fields, .’w^as open 
and siiimy. 

' It w’as rather sad, and yet pretty, 
to sec that little group passing out of 
tJic shadow into tin* sunshine, and 
out of the Bunsliiuci into the shadow 
again : sad, bcciause this tenderness 
of the son for the mother was hardly 
morf; than a nuelcus of healthy life 
ill an organ ha:d('ning by disc a so, 
because the man who was linked in 
this way with an iimoi*eni past, had 
become callous in w orldlinoss, fevered 
by sensuality, enshiA^d by chance 
impulses ; pretty, bi'cmisc it showed 
how hard it.is to kill the deep-down 
fibrous roots of human love and good- 
ness- how th(5 man from whom we 
make it our pride to shrink, has y(;t 
a close brotherhood with us through 
eom(‘ of our most saen'd feelings. 

As thi'y wore nitiirning to the 
house, Ancfc met them,* and said. 

Now, Robert, the writing things 
are ready. I bl.all be, el(*,rk, and Mat 
Paine can copy it out after.” 

Mammy once more deposited in her 
arm-chair, witli her knitting in her 
hand, and the cat purring at her el- 
bow, Janet seated herself at the table, 
’while, Mr Dempster placed himself 
near her, took out his snutf-box, and 
])lenti fully sufliisiiig himself with 
the inspiring powder, began to dic- 
tator • 

What he di(!tated, wc shall sec by- 
aiid-by. % 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tlie next day, Friday, at five o’clock 
by the sun-dial, the large bow-wiii- 
do'w.of Mrs Jerome’s parlour was 
open : and that lady herself was 
seated within its ample semicircle, 
having a table before her on which 
her best tea^-tray, her best china, an^ 
her best urn-nig had already been 
staiidiiig in readiness for half ail tionr. 
Mrs Jerome’s best tea-service was of 
delicate white lluted china, ’with gohl 
sprigs upon it — as pretty a tfta-service 
as you need wish to see, and quite 
good enough for chimney ornaments ; 


indeed, as the cu])S were without 
handles, most visitors who had the 
distinction of taking tea out of them, 
wished that such charming china had 
already been promoted to that hono- 
rary position. Mrs Jerome was like 
her China, handsome and old-fashion- 
ed 8he was a buxom lady of s^xty, 
in an elaborate lace cap fastened by 
a frill ‘Uqjler her chin, a dark, well- 
curled front concealing her forehead, 
a snowy neckerchief exhibiting its 
ample folds as far as her waist, and a 
stin grey silk gown. Sht^ had a clean 
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damask napkin pinned before her to 
guard her (li’css during the 2>roccss of 
tea-making ; her favourite geraniums 
in tlie bow-window Svere looking as 
healtliy as she could desire ; her own 
handsome.portrait, painted when she 
was twenty years younger, 'was smil- 
ing down (Ui her with agreeable llat- 
tciy; and altogether she seemed t ) 
be in as peaceful and pleasant a posi- 
tion as a buxom, well-drcst elderly 
lady need desire. But, as in so many 
other cases, appearances were decep- 
tive, Her mind was greatly per- 
turbed and her temper nillh^d by the 
fact that it was more than a (juartor 
past five even by the losing time- 
piece, that it was lialf-past by hm* 
large gold wakh, which she held in 
her hand as if she were counting the 
inilse of the afternoon, and that, by 
the kitchen clock, which sIhj Iclt sure 
was not an hour too fast, it had al- 
ready struck six. The lapse of time 
was rendered the more iiiicndiiraldc 
to !Mrs JVr()nic by her wonder that 
IVFr J erome could stay out in the gar- 
den with Lizzie in that tliTOglitIcss 
way, taking it so easily that tea- 
time was long past, and tliat, aftev 
all the trouble of getting down the 
best tea-things, Mr Tryaii wouhl not 
come. 

This honour had been shown to Mr 
Try.in, not at all because Mrs Jerome 
had any liigli ajun-eciatlon of his doc- 
trine or of his exemplary activity as 
a pastor, but sini]dy because lie was 
a Church clergyman,” and as such 
Avas r(\gardcd Ijy licr with the same 
sort of exceptional respec’t as a white 
worna^i wlio had married a. native of 
the Society Islands might be sup- 
l)oscd to feel towards a while-skinned 
visitor ilom the land* of her youth. 
For Mrs Jerome liad.liecu brought 
up a Churehwomaii, and having at- 
tain(‘.d the age of thiidy before she 
was married, had felt the greatest 
repugnance in the first instance to 
ronoimciiig the religions forms in 
winch she had been brought up. 
“ You know,” she said in ccTnfidenco 
to her Church acquaintances, “I 
wouldn’t give no car at all to Mr 
Jerome at fust ; but after alj, I-begiin 
to think as there \va 9 a maeny things 
wuss nor goiu’ to chapel, an’ youM 
better do that nor not pay your way. 
Mr Jerome had a very pleasant man- 


ner wi’ him, an’ tlierc wms never 
another as kcj) a gig, an’ ’ud make a 
settlement on me like him, chapel dr 
no cliapel. It seemed very odd to 
me for a lung w'hilc, the preachiu’ 
wi’out book, au’ tlxe stanuin* up to 
.one lung prayer, istid o’ changiir yur 
postur. But la! there’s nothin’ as 
you mayn’t get used to f time ;*»yoii 
can al’ys sit down, you know, afore 
the prayer’s done. The ministers say 
welly the same things as the Church 
liarsous, by what I could iver mek 
out, an’ we’re out o’ chapel i’ the 
luornin’ a deal sooner nor tlic}' rc (Jut 
o’ clinrch. An’ as for ]'CW8, oiirn’s a 
deal comlbrtabler^idr aeny i’ Millby 
dm veil.” 

Mrs Jerome, you perceive, had not 
a keen susceptibility to sJiadcs of 
doctrine, and it is iirobablc that after 
listening to Dissenting eloqnejicc for 
thirty years, sliii might safely have 
re-entered the Establishnanit without 
jierforming any spiritual quarantine. 
Her mind, aiqiarcaitly, was of that 
noD-porons fiiiity character which is 
not in the least (.langcr from sur- 
rounding damp. Bui on the ques- 
tion of getting start of the sun in the 
day’s business, and c.loaring her eou- 
seience of the necessary sum of meals 
and tlic (^ouscqueJit “ washing up ” as 
soon as possibh^, so that tlie family 
might be well in be.d at nine-, Mrs 
Jerome tvaa suscejjtiblc ; and the 
present lingering pace of things, 
united with Mr Jerome’s iiiiaccmint- 
able oblivionsness, was nut to bo 
borne any longer. So she rang the 
bell for Sally. 

“ Goodness mo, Sally ! go into the 
garden an’ see after your master. 
Tell him it’s goin’ on for six, an’ Mr 
Tryan ’nil niver think o’ cornin’ now, 
an’ it's time wo got tiia over. An’ 
lu'’s lettiu’ Lizzie stain her frock, 1 
expect, among them strawberry beds.’ 
Mek her come in this minute.’^ ^ 

No wonder Mr Jerome was tempt- 
ed to linger in the garden, for 
though the house was jirixtty and 
well deserved its name — “ the ‘W’hite 
flousc,” the tall damask roses that 
dustered over the porch being thrown 
into relief by rough stucco of the 
most brilliant whit^ yet the garden 
and orchffrds were Mr Jerome’s glory, 
as well they mi^lit be ; and there was 
nothing in which ho had a more 
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innocent pride— peace to a good man’s 
memory ! all his pride was innocent 
—than in conducting a hitherto un- 
initiated visitor over his grounds, 
and making him in some degree 
aware of the incomparable advan- 
tages possessed by the inhabitants of 
the White House in the matter of 
red^Streaked apples, nisscts, northern 
greens (excellent for baking), swan- 
egg pears, adil early v(igetables, to 
say nothing of flowering “snibs,” 
pink hawthorns, lavender bushcis 
more than ever Mrs Jerome could 
use, and, in short, a superabundance 
of everything that a person retired 
from business couTd desire to possess 
Jiimself or to share with liis friends. 
The garden was one of those old- 
flishioncd par; i discs which hardly 
exist any longer except as memories 
of our childliood : no finical separa- 
tion between flower and kitchen gar- 
den there ; no monotony of enjoy- 
]ucnt for one sense lo the exclusion 
of anotlier ; but a charming par;idisi- 
acal mingling of all that was pleasant 
to the eyes and good for food. The 
rich flower- bon IcT running along 
e.vory walk, with its endless sne,c(‘S- 
slon of spring flowers, anemones, 
auriculas, wall -flowers, sweet-wil- 
liams, campanulas, snapdragons, and 
tiger-lilies, liacl its taller beauties, 
such as moss and Provcjice roses, 
v:uicd with espalier apple-trees ; the 
crimson of a carnation was carried 
out in the lurking crimson of the 
iieighhonriiig strawberry-beds ; you 
gatliercd a moss-rose one mon.eiit 
and a bunch of currants the next ; 
you were in a delicious* fluctuation 
between the sc(*iit of jasmine and the 
juice of gooseberries. Then what a 
high wall at one end, flanked by a 
summer-lionse so lofty; that after as- 
cending its long flight of steps you 
could see perfectly well there was no 
view wortlx looking at ; what alcoves 
and garden seats in all directions; 
and along one side, what a hedge, 
tali, and firm, and unbroken, like a 
green wall ! • 

It was near tliis hedge that hlr 
Jerome was standing when Sally 
found him. He had sot down the 
basket of strawberries on tljc gravel, 
and had lifted np little Lizzie in his 
arms to look at a bird’s nesf. Lizzie 
peeped, and then looked at her 


grandpa with round blue eyes, and 
then peeped again. 

"D’ye sec it, Lizzie?” he whis- 
pered, 

"Yes,” she whispered^ in return, 
putting her lips very neai* grandpa’s 
lace. At this moment Sally ap- 
peared. 

" Eh, eh, Sally, what’s the matter ? 
Is Mr Tryan come ? ” 

" No, sir, an’ Missis says she’s 
sure he won’t come now, an’ she 
wants you to i;omc in aii licv te;i.. 
Dear heart, Miss Lizzie, you’ve stain- 
ed your pinafore, an’ I shouldn’t 
wonder if -it’s gone through to your 
frock. There’ll be fine work ! Como 
alouk wi* me, do.” , 

"Nay, nay, nay, we’ve done no 
harm, we’ve done no h;irni, hev we 
Lizzie ? The wash tiih ’ll mek all 
right again.” 

Sally, regarding t he wash-tiib from 
a difterent point uf view, looked 
sourly serious, and hurried ;iway with 
Lizzie, who trothul suhmissivedy 
along, her little head in eclipse uiidcT 
a large nankin bonnet, while Mr 
Jeroiuc followed loisuiely with his 
full broad shoulders in rather a stoop- 
ing posture, and his largo good- 
natured fcativrcs and whit(5 locks 
shaded by a broad-brimmed hat. 

"Mr Jerome, I wonder at you,” 
said Mrs Jerome, in a tone of indig- 
nant remonstrance, •evidently sus- 
tained by a dc(*]) sense .of iiijuiy, as 
her liusl»and opened tlic parlour door. 
"When will you lenve off invitin’ 
peojjle to meals an’* not let tin’ ’em 
know the time? I’ll answer^ for’ t, 
you iiivcr said a word to Mr Tryan as 
wc should tek tea at five o’clock. 
It’s just like y4>u!”* 

“ Nay, nay, Susan,” answered the 
husband in a Soothing toncj, " there’s 
nothin’ amiss. I told Mr Tryan a.s 
we took tea at five punctial ; may- 
hap snmiiiat’s a detainin’ on him. 
He’s a dcjd to do an’ to think on, 
remember,” 

" Why, it’s struck six i’ the kitchen 
a’ready. It’s nonsense to look fur 
him cornin' now. So you may’snveU 
ring for th’ urn. Now Sally’s got 
til* heater i’ th’ fire, we may’s well 
hev til’ urn in, though he doesn’t come. 
I niver see the like o’ yon, Mr Jerojne, 
for axin’ people an’ givin’ mo the 
trouble o’ gettih’ things down an* 
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lievin’ crumpets made, an’ after all 
they don’t come. I shall liov to wash 
every one o’ those tea-things myself, 
for there’s no trustin’ Sally — she’d 
break a fortin i’ crockery i* uo time !” 

“ But why will you give yourself 
sich trouble, Susan '{ Our everyday 
tea-things would ha’ done as well for 
Mr Tryan, an’ they’re a deal cou- 
venenter to hold.” 

“Yes, that’s just your way, Mr 
Jerome, you’re al’ys a-fiiidin’ faut wi* 
my chany, because I bought it myself 
afore I was married. But let me tell 
you, I kiiowed how to choose chany 
if I didn’t know how to choose a 
husband. An’ where’s Lizzie ? You’ve 
niver left her i’ the gardcni by 
herself, wi’ her white frock on aii’ 
clean stockins ? ” 

“ Be easy, my dear Susan, be easy ; 
Lizzie’s come in wi’ Sally. She’s 
lievin’ her pinafore took otf, I’ll be 
bound. Ah ! There’s Mr Tryan a- 
comin’ through the gate.” 

Mrs Jerome began hastily to adjust 
licr damask napkin, and the expres- 
sion of her countenance for the recep- 
tion of the clergyman, and Mr Jerome 
went out to inei'.t his guest, whom he 
greeted outside tln^ door. 

“ Mr Tryan, how do you do, Mr 
Tryfiiil Welcome to the White 
House! I’m glad to see you, sir, 
I’m glad to Bce/you.” 

If you had heard the tone of min- 
gled goodwill, veneration, and con- 
dolence in which this greeting was 
uttered, even without seeing the face 
that completely harmonised with it, 
you would havfi no diftieiilty in infer- 
ring the ground notes of Mr Jerome’s 
character. To a^ flue oar that tone 
said as plainly as poscible— “ What- 
ever recommends itself to me, Thomas 
Jerome, as piety and ‘goodness, shall 
have my love and honour. Ah, 
friends, this pleasant world is a sad 
one, too, isnT it 1 Let ns help one 
another, let us help one another.” 
And it was entirely owing to this 
basis of character, not at ‘all from 
any clear and precise doctrinal dis- 
crimination, that Mr Jerome had very 
early in life become a Dissenter. In 
his Doyish days he had be^n thrown 
where Dissent seemed to have the 
balance of piety, purity, and good 
works on its side, and to be- 
»come a Dissenter seemed to him 


identical with choosing God instead 
of mammon. That race of Dissenters 
is extinct in these days, when opinion 
has got far ahead of feeling, and 
every cliapel-going youth can Till our 
ears with the advantages of the 
Voluntary system, the corruptions of 
a State Church, and the Scriptural 
evidence that the first Christians 
were Congregationalists. Mr Jerome 
knew uothiiig of this cheoretic basis 
for Dissent, and in the utmost extent 
of his ijolemical discussion he had 
not gone further than to question 
whether a Christian man was bound 
in conscience to distiuguish Christ- 
mas and Easter by any i^eculiar 
observance beyond the eating of 
mince -pies and cheese-cakes. It 
seemed to him that all seasons were 
alike good for thanking God, depart- 
ing from evil and doing well, wliercas 
it mi^ht be desirable to restrict the 
period for indulgiim in unwholesome 
lorms of pastry. Mr Jerome’s dis- 
sent being of this simple, uon-poleiii- 
ical kind, it is easy to undoi*stand 
that the report he hoard of Mr Tryan 
as a good man and a powerful 
preacher, who was'stirring the hearts 
of the people, had been enough to 
attract him U) the Paddiford Chur(di, 
a ml that having felt himself more 
edified there than ho had of late been 
under Mr Stickney’s discourses at 
Salem, he had driven thither repeat- 
edly in the Suuday afternoons, and 
had sought an opportunity of making 
Mr Trya n’s acquaintance. The even- 
ing lecture was a subject of warm 
interest with him, and the opposition 
Mr Tryan met with gave that interest 
a strong tinge of partisanship ; for 
there was a' store of irascibility in 
Mr Jerome’s nature which must find • 
a- vent somewhere, and in so kindly 
and upright a man could only find it 
in indignation against those whom he 
held to be enemies of truth and good- 
ness. Mr Tryan had not hitherto 
been to the White House, but yester- 
day, meeting Mr J erome in the street, 
he had at once accepted the invita- 
tion to tea, saying there was some- 
thing he wished to talk about. He 
appeared worn and fatigued now, and 
after shaking hands with Mrs Jerome, 
threw hiinself into a chair and looked 
out on the pretty garden with an air 
of relief. 
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“ What a nice place you have here, 
Mr Jerome ! I’ve not seen anything 
so quiet and pretty since I came to 
Millby. On Paddiford Common, 
wluue I live^ you know, the bushes 
arc all sprinkled witli soot, and 
there’s ncyer any quiet except in the 
dead of night.” 

‘•Dear heart ! dear heart ! That’s 
very bad — and for you, too, as hev 
to study. W^ldn’t it be better for 
you to be somewhere more out i’ the 
country like 

“ 0 no ! I should lose so much 
time in going to and fro, and besides 
I like to be among tlie people. I’ve 
no face to go and preach resignation 
to those poor things in their smoky 
air and comfortless homes, when I 
come straight from every luxury 
myself. There are many things quite 
lawful for other men, which a clergy- 
man must forego if he would do any 
good in a manufacturing population 
like this.” 

Here the preparations for tea were 
crowned by the simultaneous appear- 
jincc of Lizzie and the crumpet. It 
is a pretty sururiso, when one visits 
an elderly couple, to see a little figure 
enter in a wliite frock, with a blonde 
bead as smooth as satin, round blue 
eyes, and a check like an apple blos- 
som. A toddling httlc girl ifra centre 
of common feeling which uuikes-the 
most dissimilar people understand 
each other ; and Mr Trymi lookerl at 
Lizzie with that quiet idoasure which 
is always genuine. 

“ Here we are, here wc arc !” said* 
proud grand paiia. “ You didn’t think 
we’d got such a little gclhas this, did 
you, Mr Tryan ? Wliy, it seems but 
th’ other day since her mother vras 
just such another. This is onr little 
Lizzie, this is. Come an' shake hands 
wi’ Mr Tryan, Lizzie ; come.” 

Lizzie advanced without hesita- 
tion, and put out one hand, while 
she fingered her coral necklace with 
the other, and looked up into Mr 
Tryan’s face with a reconnoitring 
gaze. He stroked the satin head, and 
said in his gentlest voice, “ He v do 
on do, Lizzie ? will you give me a 
iss?” She put up her little bud 
of a mouth, and then retjeating a 
little and glancing down at her 
fix)ck, said, * 

“ Dit id my noo fock. I put it; on 


’tod you wad toming. Tally taid you 
wouldn’t ’ook at it.” 

“Hush, hush, Lizzie, little geUs 
must be seen and not hoard,” said 
Mrs Jerome ; while grandpapa, Avink- 
ing significantly, and looking radiant 
■with delight at Lizzie’s extraordinary 
promise of cleverness, set. her up on 
her high canc-chair by the side of 
grandma, who lost no time in .shield- 
ing the beauties of the ncAv frock wi th 
a napkin. 

“ Well now, Mr Tryan,” said Mr 
Jerome, in a very serious tone, when 
tea ha(l been efistvibuted, “ let me 
hear how you’re a-goin’ on about the 
lectur. When I was i’ the town yis- 
terday, I beared as tljerc was pcsse- 
cutuv schemes a-bein’laid again you. 
1 fear me those raskills ^ill mck 
things very onplc.isaut to you.” 

“ rve no doubt they will attempt 
it ; indeed, I quite expect there Avill 
be a regular mob got up on Sunday 
evening, as tliei*e Avas wlicii tlie dele- 
gates returned, on pui pose to annoy 
mo and the congrcgal ion on our way 
to church.” 

“ Ah, they’re capiblo o’ anything, 
such men as Dempster an’ liudd ; an’ 
Tonilissou backs ’em wi’ money, 
though ho caWt Avi’ brains. Howiver, 
Dempster's lost one client by’s wicked 
doins, an’ I’m deceived if he won’t lose 
more nor one. I little thought, Mr 
Tryan, when 1 put my affairs into his 
hands twenty car ago this Michael- 
mas, as he was to turn out a pes- 
socutor o’ religion. ^I nhx'r lighted 
on a cliverer, promisincr ymiiig man 
nor he was then. They talked of his 
bein’ fond of a extry glass now an’ 
then, buj^uiver nothin’ like what he’s 
come to since.* An’ it’s headpiece you 
must look for in a laA^er, Mr Tryan, 
it's headpiece. TOs wife, too, was jil’ys 
an uncommon favourite o’ mine — poor 
thing! I hear sad stories about her 
now. But she’s druv to it, she’s druv 
to it, Mr Tryan. A tender-hearted 
woman to the poor, she is, as i^ er 
lived j an’ as pretty-spoken a woman 
as you need wish to talk to. Yes ! I’d 
al’ys a likin’ for Dempster an’ his wife, 
spite o’ iverything. But as soon as 
iver I heated o’ that dilegate business, 
I says, says I, that man shall hev no 
more to do wi’ my affairs. It may put 
me t’ inconvenence, but I’U encourage 
no man as pessccntCs religion.” 
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He is GAddciitly the brain and 
hand of the persecution,” said JVIr 
Tiyan. “ TJiere may be a strong 
feeling against me in a large number 
of the inliabitauts— it must be so, 
from the. great ignorance of spiritual 
tilings in this place. But I fancy 
there would have been no fonnal 
opposition to tlic lecture, if Dempster 
had not planned it. I am not myself 
the least alarmed at anything he can 
do ; he will find I am not to be cowed 
or driven away by insult or personal 
danger, God has sent me to this 
place, an<l, by His blessing, I’ll not 
shrinlc from anythin^ I may have to 
encounter in doing His work arnon^ 
flic people. But I feel it light to call 
on ail tliosG who know tlie value of 
the Gospel, to stand by me publudy. 
I think— and Mr Laiidov agrees with 
me— that it will be well for my friends 
to proceed with me in a body to the 
church on Sunday evening. Donip- 
fitor, you know, has }>retended that 
almost all tin? respectable inhabitants 
are opposc^d to tlie h'cture. !Now, I 
wish that falsehood to bo visibly 
contradicted. What do you think (if 
the plan i I have to-day been to see 
several of my friends, who will make 
a I Joint of being thereito accompany 
me, and will comiiiuiiicatc witli others 
on the subject.” 

** ril mek one, Mr Tryan, I’ll inok 
one. You shall not be wantin’ in any 
support as I can give. Before you 
come to it, sir, Millby was a dead an’ 
dark place ; you are the fust man i’ 
the Church to niy knowledge as has 
brought the word o’ God home to the 
people, an’ I’ll stan’ by you, sir, I'll 
Stan’ by you. I’m a dissmter, Mr 
Tryan ; I ve been a 4.diss(mter iver 
sin’ I wfis fifteen ’ear old; but show 
me i’ the Ohntch, an’ I’m a 
Olmrchman too. When I was a boy 
1 lived at Tilston; you mayn’t know 
tlie place ; the lujst part o' the laud 
there belonged to S({uirc Sandeinan; 
he’d a club-foot, ■ hed Squire Sande- 
iiian— lost a deal o’ money .by canal 
shares. Well, sir, as I was sayin’, 
I lived at Tilston, an’ the rector 
there was a terribhi drinkin’, fox- 
huntin’ man; you niver st3e such a 

K arisli i’ your time for wic^kedness; 

nilby’s nothin* to it. Well, sir, my 
father was a workin’ man, an’ couldn’t 
afford to gi’ me ouy edclication, so I 


went to a night-school as was kep by 
a dissenter, one Jacob Wright ; an’ it 
was from that man, sir; as I got my 
little schoolin’ an’ my knowledge o’ 
religion. I went to ch apel wi’ J acol) - • 
ho was a good man was Jacob— an’ 
to chapel I’ve been iver sinc(\ But 
I’m no enemy p’ the Clmrch, sir, wlion 
the Church brings light to the iguofaii fc 
an’ the sinful ; an’ tljat’s w'hat you’re 
a-duin’, Mr Tryan. Yes" sir, I’ll stan’ 
by you. I’ll go to clmrch wi’ you o’ 
Sunday evenin’.” 

“ You’d far better stay at home, 
Mr Jerome, if I may give vu/ opinion,” 
interposed Mrs Jerome. “ It’s not as 
I hcvn’t ivory respect for you, Mr 
Tiyan, but Mr Jerome ’nil do you no 
good by his interferiir. Dissenters 
are not at all looked on i’ MiUi»y, an’ 
he’s as nervous as iver he can bo ; 
he’ll come back as ill as ill, an’ niver 
let me hcv a wink o’ sleep all niglit.” 

Mrs J('romo had been frightened 
at the mention of a mob, ainl her re- 
trospective r(‘gar(l for the religions 
communion of her youth by no m(3an3 
inspired her with’ the temper of a 
martyr. Her husband looked at her 
with an expression of tender and 
grieved remonstrance, which might 
have been that of the patient patri- 
arch on the memorable oc(,*asion when 
he ri'buked It in wife. 

“ Husan, Susan, let me beg on you 
not to oiipose me, an’ put stumbiin’- 
blocks i’ tlie way o’ doin’ what’s riglit. 
I can’t give up my eonscieiico, let me 
give up wliat else I may.” 

* “ Perhaps,” said Mr Tryan, fooling 
slightly uncomfortable, “ since you 
arc not very strong, my dear sir, it 
will be well, as Mrs Jerome suggests, 
that you should not run the risk of 
any excitement.'’ 

t:5ay no more, Mr Tryan. . I’ll 
stan*' by you, sir. It’s my duty. It’s 
the cause o’ God. sir : it’s the cause o’ 
God.” 

Mr Tryan obeyed his impulse of 
admiiHitioii and gratitude, and put 
out Ida hand to the white-haired old 
man, saying, “ Thank you, Mr Je- 
rome, thank you.” 

Mr Jerome grasped the proffered 
hand in silence, ana then threw him- 
self baclj in his chair, casting a re- 
gretful look at his wife, which seemed 
to say, “ Why don’t you feel with 
me, Susan]” 
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The sympathy of this simple-mind- 
ed old man was mpre precious to Mr 
Tryan than any mere onlooker could 
have imagined. To persons possess- 
ing a great deal of that facile psycho- 
logy which prejudges individuals by 
means of foniiulm, and casts them, 
Avithout further troible, into duly 
lettered pigeon-holes, the Evangelical 
curate mi^it seem to be doing simply 
what all othor^mcn like to do— carry- 
ing out objects which were identified 
not only with his theory, which is but 
a kind of secondary egoism, but also 
Avith the primary egoism of his feel- 
ings. Opposition may become sweet 
to a man Avlieii he lias christened it 
persecution : a self- obtrusive, over- 
nasty reformer complacently disclaim- 
ing all merit, Avhilc his friends call 
him a martyr, has not in reality a 
career the most arduous to the fleshly 
mind. But Mr Tryan wjus not east in 
the mould of the gratuitous martyr. 
With a poAver of persistence which 
had been often blamed as obstinacy, 
he had an acute sensibility to the 
very hatred or ridiiaile he did not 
flinch from provoking. Eveiy form 
of disapproval jarred him painfully ; 
and, though he fronted his opponents 
manfully, and oftc^n with consider- 
able warmth of temper, he liad no 
pugnacious jiloasure in the contest. 
It Avas one of the Avoaknesses of his 
nature to be too keenly alive to every 
harsh Avind of opinion ; to.Avinee un- 
der the frowns of the foolish ; to be 
imtated by the injustice of those who 
could not possibly have the elements 
indispensable forjudging him rightly; 
and Avith all this aente sq^isibility to 
blame, this dependence on sympathy, 
he had for years been constrained into 
II position of antagonism. IN o wonder, 
then, that good old Mr J erome’s cor- 
dial words were balm to him. He^tiad 
often been thankful to an old woman 
for saying “ God bless you ; ” to a 
little (diild for smiling at him ; to a dog 
for .submitting to be patted by him. 

Tea being over by this time, Mr 
Tryan proposed a walk in the garden# 
as a means of dissipating all rc ol- 
lection of the recent conjugal di.^- 
sidehce. Little Lizzie’s appeal, Mo 
go, gandpa !”- could not be rejected, 
so she was duly bonneted ^d pin- 
afored, and tlicn they turned out 
into the evening sunshine. Not Mrs 


Jerome, however : she had a deeply 
meditated plan of retiring interim 
to the Idtchen and washing up the 
best tea-things, as a mode of getting 
forward with the sadly-retarded busi- 
ness of the ilay. 

“ This way, Mr Tiyan, this way, ” 
said the old gentleman ; “ I must take 
you to my pastur fust, an’ show you 
our cow — tlio best milker i’ the coun- 
ty. An’ sec hero at these back- 
buildins, how convenent the dairy 
is; I planned it ivery bit myself. 
All’ here I’ve got my little carpentf j’s 
shop ail’ my blacksmith’s slum ; I do 
no end o’ jobs here myself. I niver 
could bear to be idle, Mr Tryan ; I 
must al’ys bo at somethin’ or other. 
It Avas time for me to ley by business 
«an’ inck room for younger folks. I’d 
got money ciiougb, Avi’ only one 
daiighlor to l(5avc it to, an’ I says to 
myself, says I, it’s timi^ to leave oft* 
moitlieriiv myself \sri’ this world so 
much, an’ giA^emorc time to thinkin’of 
anothei*. But there’s a many hours 
atAveeu getting up an’ lyiii down, 
an’ thoughts arc uo cumber ; you 
can move about wi’ a good many ou 
eui’ in your hcail. See here’s the 
pastur.” 

A very pretty pastui o it av.is, where 
the lavgc-sj lotted short-horned coav 
quietly chcAVcd the cud as she lay 
and looked sleepily at her admirers — 
a daintily trimmed hwlgc all round, 
dotted here and there Avith a mouii- 
taiii-ash or a cherry-tree. 

“ V\v. a good bit more land besides 
this, Avorth yoiu- wJiife to look at, hut 
mayhap it’s further nor you’ll like to 
walk now. Bless you 1 I’ve welly 
ail’ aero o’ potato ground yonlers ; 
I’ve a godd bi^^ family to supply, you 
kiioAV.” (Here Mr Jerome wiuked 
and smiled ‘significantly.) “An’ that 
puts me i’ mind, Mr Tryan, o’ sum- 
mat 1 wanted to say to you. Clergy- 
men like you, I know, see a deal 
more poA^erty an’ that, than otlier 
folks, an’ hcv a many claims on ’em 
uiorc nor tliey can well meet ; an’ if 
you’ll mek use o’ my purse any time, 
or let me knoAv where I can be o’ any 
help, I’ll tek it vciy kind on you.” 

“ Thanlfryou, Mr Jerome, I Avill do 
BO, I promise you. I saw a sad caso 
yesterday ; a collier— a fiiie broad- 
chested fellow about thirty — was 
killed by the falling of a wall in the 
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tlie cottat(cs near when they broii^iit 
lii m Oil a door, and the shriek 


. him homo on a door, and the shriek 
of the wife lias been ringing in my 
cars ever since. There are three 
little childfoii.- Happily the woman 
has her loom, so she will be able to 
keep out of the workhouse ; but she 
looks very delicate.” 

“Give me her name, Mr Tryan,” 
said Mr Jerome, tlrawing out Ids 
pocket-book. “ ril call an’ see her, 
I’ll caU an’ see her.” 

Deep was the Ibuntaiii of pity in 
the good old man’s heart ! He often 
ate his (liniier stintiugly, opiiresscd 
by the thought that tliero were men, 
women, ami ylilldren, with no dinner 
to sit down to,* and would rclhwe liis 
mind bjr going out in tlie aftt moon 
to look for soral?*uec*d that he could 
supply, some honest struggle, in which 
he could lend a helping hand. That 
any living being slionld want, was 
his chief sorrow ,* that any rational 
being should waste, was tlio next. 
Sally, iiuhjed, having tieen scolded 
by master for a too lavisli use of 
sticks in lighting the kitchen fire, and 
various instances of rocklcssn(*s.s with 
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I was in one of the imiomparable orchard, and hear 
on they brought the story of the crops yielded by the 
.andtneshnek red-streaked apple - tree, and the 
i ringing in my quiet cmbarrassiiig plcntifuJncss ot 
liere are three tlie summer-pears — to drink in the 


sweet evening breath of the mirden, 
as they sat in the alcove— and so, for 
a short interval, to feel the strain of 
his pastoral task relaxed. • 

Perhaps ho felt tlie return to that 
task through the dusty iffoads all the 
more painlully, perhaps s( metliingiii 
that (piiot shadv home had reminded 
him of the time before he 1: id taken on 
liim the yoke of self-denial. The strong- 
est heart will faint sometim(‘.s indcr 
the fi.‘clingthat enemies arc bitter, and 
that friends Old} know half itssorrows. 
The most resolute .soul will now and 
then cast back a yearning look in 
treading the rough mountaiii-patli, 
away from the greensward and laugh- 
ing voices of the valley. However it 
was, in the nine o’ clock twilight 
that evening, when Mr Tryan had 
entered his small stmly and turned 
the key in the door, he threw himself 
into the chair before his writing-table, 
and, hcedh'ss of thc^ pajicrs there, 
leaned liis face low on his hand, and 


regard to camlle ends, considered him 
“ as mean as aonytliink ” ; but he 
had as kindly a warmth as the morn- 
ing sunlight, and, like the sunlight, 
his goodness shone on all that came 
in his way, from the saucy rosy- 
checked lad whom he deliglited to 
make happy with a (Jhiistmas box, 
to the pallid sutforers up dim entries, 
languishing under the tardy death of 
want and misciy. 

It was very pleasant to Mr Tryan 
to listen to the simple chat of the 
old man — to walk in. the shade of 


moaned heavily. 

Tt is apt to be so in this life, I 
think. While wc are coldly discuss- 
carocr, sncoriiii, at his 
mistakes, blaming liis rashness, and 
labilliiig his opinions— “he is Evnii- 
gelical and narrow,” or “Latitudi- 
narian and Pantlieistic,” or “ Angli- 
can and supercilious ” — that man, in 
I his solitude, is perhaps shedding hot 
tears because his sacrifice is a nard 
one, because strength and patience are 
failing liim to speak the difficult word, 
and do the difficult deed. 


Mr Tryan showed no such symp- 
toms of weakness on the critical 
Sunday. He unhesitatingly reject- 
ed the suggestion that ho should 
be taken to church in Mr Landor’s 
carriage — a proposition which that 
gentleman made as an amendment 
on the original phm, when the 
rumours of meditated insult became 
alarming. Mr Tryan declared he 
would havo no precautions taken, 
but# would simply trust in God and 


his good cause. Some of his more 
timid friends thought this conduct 
rather defiant than wise, and reflect- 
ing that a mob has great talents for 
impromptu, and that legal redress is 
imperfect satisfaction for having one’s 
head broken with a brickl^at, were 
beginning to question their con- 
sciences very closely as to whether 
it was HOC a duty they owed to their 
families®to stay at home on Sunday 
evening. These timprous persons, 
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however, were in a small minority, 
and tlie generality of Mr Tryan’s 
friends and hearers rather exulted 
in an opportunity of bracing insult 
for the sake of a preacher to whom 
they were attached on personal as 
well as doctrinal grounds. Miss Pratt 
sppkc of Cranmer, Ridley, and Lati- 
mer, and observetl that the present 
crisis affordc^ an occasion for emu- 
lating their neroism even in these de- 
generate times j while- less highly 
instructed persons, wliose memories 
were not well stored with prece- 
dents, simply expressed their (Uiter- 
niination, as Mr Jerome had done, 
to “stan’ by” the ])rcach('r and his 
cause, believing it to be the “ cause 
ofCxod.” 

On Sunday eviniing, then, at a 
quarter past six, Mr Try an, setting 
out from Mr Landor’s with a pju*ty 
of his fricjjds who had assembled 
tlicre, was soon joined by two other 
groups from Mr Pratt s and Mr 
Dunn’s ; and stray persons on tlioir 
way to church naturally falling into 


rank behind this leading file, by the 
time they reached the entrance of 
Ordiard Street, Mr Tryan’s friends 
formed a considerable procession, 
walking three or four abreast. It 
was in Orchard Street and towards 
the church gates, tliat the chief crowd 
was collected ; and at Mr Dempster’s 
drawing-room window, on the upper 
floor, a more soloftt assembly of Jjiti- 
Tryanites were gathered, to witness 
the entertaining si)cctaclc of the Try- 
anites walking to church amidst t{i<! 
jeers and hootiugs of the crowd. 

To prompt the popula)- wit with ap- 
propriate sobriquets, luimorous copies 
of Mr Dempster’s play-bill were pos- 
ted on the walls, ii> suitably large 
and emphatic typo. As it is possilne 
that the most industrious collector 
of mural littTature may not hav(i 
been fortunate enongli to possi^ss 
himself of this pj oduetiou, which 
ought by all means to bo prc'si'rvcd 
amongst the iiiateri ils of our pro- 
vinciiil religious history, I subjoin a 
faithful copy. 


GRAND ENTERTAINMENT M ! 

To bo given at MUlby on Sunday cvcnijig next, by tbo 
Famous CoMEDfAN, TRY-1T-0NJ‘ 

And hia first-rate company, including not only an 
Unpaualleled Cast eou Comedy ! 

Rut a Ijargc Collection of reclaimed and convetted Anbmls; among tbo rest 
A Beavt who used to dance / • 

A Bar rot, once given io sweariwj ! ! 

A Polt/ijamous Phj!!! 
and 

A Monkey who used lo catch fleas on a Sunday ! .*/ / 

Together with a 

. Pair of reyeneraled Linnets! 

With*an entirely new song, and piawaye. 

Mtt Tuy-it~on , • 

Will first pass through the streets, in proees&ion, with his unrivalled Company, 
warranted to havo their eyes turned up hiyher, and tho«t;or»rrs of their mouths 
turned down loivci, than any #lier company of Mountebanks in this circuit ! 
AFTElt WHICH 

The Theatre will be opened, and the entertainment will commence 
af Half-Past Six, 

When will be presented 

• A piece, never before performed on imy stage, entitled, 

THE WOLF IN SHEEP’S CLOTHIKp ; 

or m 

The Methodist in a M^k. 

Mr Boanerges Soft Sawder, ... . . • Mr Thy-it-on. 

Old Ten-per-cent Godly, ..... Mr Gander. 

Dr Feedemup, . • Mr Tonic. 

Mr Lime-Twig Lady-winher, .... Mr I'ry-jt-on. 

Miss Piety Bait-the-hook, . . . Miss Tonic. 

Angelica, Miss Serafbina Tonic. 
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After which 

A miscellaneous Musical Interlude, commencing with 
The LamentaHoni of Jerom-idh ! 

In nasal recitative. ^ 

To be followed by 

' The £ivourite Cackling Quartette, 

* - by 

Ttco Ilen-hirds who are no chickens ! 

The well-known counter ‘tenov, Mr Done, and a Gander^ • 

lineally descended from the Goose that laid golden eggs ! 

To conclude with a * 

Grand Chords by the 
Kntirc Orchestra tf converted Animals'/ 

But owning to tho unavoidable absence (from illness) of the Sull-dotj, irho 
has left off fighting^ Mr Tonic has kindly undertaken, at a moment’s notice, to 
supply the “ bark ! ” 


The whole to conclude with a 
Screaming Farce of 


THE PULP 

Mr Saintly Sinootli-faco, 

Mr Worming Sneaker, 

5Ir All-grace No-w’orks, 

Mr Elect-and-Choscn Apewcll, . 
Mr Malevolent Prayerful, , 

Mr Foist-hiiuself Everywhere, . 
Air Flout-thc-aged Upstart, 


T SXATCIIER. 

. . . Air Trt-it-on 

. . . Mr Trt-it-on 

, . . Air Try-it-o]^ ! ! 

. . . Mr Try-it-on ' ' 

. . . Air Tuv-it-on ’ ! ! ’ 

Air Try-it on » » » ! ' 
Air TRY-ir-oN »!!!'* 


Admihsion Free. A Collection will bo made at tho Doors. 
Vi rat Ilex! 


This satire, though it presents the 
keenest edge uf Millby wit, docs 
DOD striKC you as lacerating, I ima- 
giu(3. But Jiatrod is like ^ tiro ~ it 
makes even light rubhisli defully. 
Ami Air Dempster’s sarcasms were 
not m(;roly visible on the \valls ; they 
w'erc reflected in the derisive glances, 
and audible in fhc jeering voices of 
the crowd. Through this pelting 
shower of nick-names and bad puns, 
with ail ad libitum, accorapaiiiinent 
of groans, howds, hisses, and hee- 
haws, but of no heavier missiles, Mr 
Try an walked pale and coiniiosed, 
giving his* arm to old Air Laudor, 
w’hose step was feeble. On the ot'ncr 
side of him was Air J erorae, wlio still 
walked firmly, though his shoulders 
were slightly bowed. 

Outwardly Air Tryan was com- 
posed, but inwardly was suttering 


acutely from these tones of hatred 
and scorn. However sti'ong his 
consciousness of right, he found it 
no stronger armou* against such 
we/ipons as derisive glances and 
virulent \vords, than against stones 
and clubs : his conscience Avas in 
repose, but his sensibility W'as bruised. 

Once more only did the Evangeli- 
cal curate pass up Orchard Street 
followed by* a train of friends; once 
more only was tliero a crowd as- 
sembled to witness his entrance 
thniufjh the church gates. But tliat 
secom time no voice was heard above 
a whmpcr,aiid tlic whispers wore w^^rds 
of sorrow and blessing. That second 
time, pallet Dempster was not look- 
ing on ill scorn and merriment ; her 
eyes w-erc worn witli grief and watch- 
ing, and she was following her be- 
loved friend and pastor to the grave. 
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AFOOT. 

PART UL — CHAPTER V. 


. “The human species,” says Charles 
Lamb, “ according to the best theory 
I can form of it, is composed of two 
distinct races — the men wlio borrow 
and the men who lend. To these two 
original divc'rsitics may bo reduc(‘d 
all tliosc impertinent classifications 
of Gothic and Celtic tribes, white 
men, black men, red men. All the 
dw(dlors upon earth, ‘ Parthiaiis and 
M(‘.des and Elaniitos,’ flock hither, 
and do naturally fall in with one i»r 
other of these primary disfinctions.” 
We do not .unreservedly endorse this 
doctrine of races ] nor do we accept 
as our creed, the more elaboi-atc di- 
vision of mankind, by Ihiffon and 
Cuvier, into Caucasian; Mongolian, 
Ethiopian, Malayan, ami American 
races. Prichard’s psychical and phi- 
lological studv of man is too high for 
us ; so jirc his Melanie, XantJious 
and Leiicous varieties. &'till less 
would wo adopt the Lazarus and 
Dives distinction. The theory of 
our afoot philosophy is, that men 
should be classiul, not by race or 
degi('(‘ but by kind. We would di- 
vide them into Churl and Gentle— 
the churl in la^art and mind, the 
man of purblind vision, of the closed 
heart and the closed hand— the gen- 
tle in spirit and thought, the full- 
liearted, full-handed, and full-sig^’Jt- 
ed ; the men who have smiles for their 
brctlu’en and eyes for nature, wlio 
can say a welcome and a God-speed. 
These arc the grand divisions, and 
these again have their varieties. 
There arc peasant churls and noble 
churls ; boorish churls and niggard 
chui'ls ; muleish and moleish churls ; 
sodden, sordid, crabbed, and sullen 
churls. There are the low-born and 
high-born gentles; the heartv.and 
the social : the retiring and the dif- 
fident ; the hail - fe How - w ell - met . 
and the recluse ; the horny-han ’cd 
and weatherbeaten gentle ; the soft 
and the delicate, yet all-generous, 
free-hearted, cheerfiu — loyers of na- 
ture and lovers of men. We have 
found these pretty equally distributed 
between Caucasian and Ethiopi an, and 


as often associated with blubber lips 
and woolly hair, as with the finely 
chiselled physiognomy of Arab or 
Greek. Wc would not bruit it in 
New York, or whis})er it in a steamer 
on the Mississippi, without having 
made up our minds to be tabod d, 
lynched, or bowie l ; but here, Mir- 
rouiided by Magua Chavta and the 
rural police, wc nro free to confess 
that we coiisider'thc Ethiop oi* Nig- 
ger ratlior a pleasant fellow, savci 
«and excepting when lie ec-mes be- 
twixt the wind a ml < ni r nobi i ity. AV e 
arc not sanguine enough to bedieve 
that we shall ever see the fulfilment 
of the theory, that the most gorgeous 
drama of civilisation the world has 
ever witm‘sscd will be enacted by 
blacks — if so, wc trust that some 
bountiful dispimsation will adapt the 
olfactories to the lime ami circum- 
stances — for we have lived through a 
dignity ball, and can imagine what a. 
drawing-room or Exi'ter hall of nig- 
gers would be#— but wc look upon 
the nigger latlier as a fellow to be 
laughed and joked with, than to be 
manacled and cow-hided. The cour- 
tesy with which he kivites one to 
)aftake of his plantain or shaddock 
ms not the grace with which tluj 
Arab tenders liis bowl of milk, or the 
Amlaliisiaii presents the eigaro, yet it 
is just as hearty: ami as for merri- 
me.nt and laughter, omi laugh ot his 
will concentrate more force of cac- 
chinatioiT than jvoidd come from the 
whole tribe of Bedouins i#a genera- 
tion. We havc^nown a joke, which 
we would not father on Selwyn or 
e.ven quote as Grimaldi’s, set a whohi 
grouj) of Sambos and Dinahs roll- 
ing, rollicking, ami guffawing in an 
ecstasy of fun. 

No ! genthmess, courtesy, pleasant- 
ness, are not things which depend on 
blood, or race, or' rank, colour oj* io- 
cality ; nor are churlishness, niggjird- 
liness, inseiisatencss. In this, is the 
whole world nearly kin : that both 
sorts arc to be found in all its peoples 
and families, classifying them more 
surely than genus or species. There 
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have been Nabals and Barzilliiis ^ 
all agt'-s— Ooverleys and Grimes in 
all classes. We men afoot, wlio jostle 
ami rub elbows with the world, soon 
leai'ii tiui chiu-acteiistics of these 
kinds, and ’tis wonderful by how 
many si^jns, by how many little 
traits, the gentle disclose the cour- 
tesy and hospitality of their hearts. 
We have gathered those in crumbs 
from the rich man’s table j W'c have 
feasted on them at the scant board 
of the peasant. Wc have caught 
them in smiles and greetings ; in sa- 
laams, salutations, and passing bene- 
dictions ; in proffered chibouques 
ami seats, and in the nniny kind- 
ly acts which lighten the foot and 
gladden the In^art of the wayl'arer. 
The memories of such things fan our 
thoughts like angels’ wings. Their 
name is legion — those gentle deeds. 
Yet there arc some which, from a 
peculiarity of expression or associa- 
tion, staiul apait from the rest Once 
we had followed some wild duck 
along a d(‘(‘p cut in a .plain of Mur- 
cia, and had passed beyond tlio 
limits of habitation. Some kind of 
dwelling at last aimeaKjd before us, 
and we approached it in the hope 
that it might bo a venda, wlieic 
w"c could at least g('t a crust and a 
cup of wine. We. found it to be a 
mere, shed or shcltcT made of boughs 
and reeds ; yet it was tlie abode of 
Ulan, and from it there canui forth a 
gaunt jieasant leading a sickly child 
by the hand.. He welcomed us at 
once ; waved us to a sliglit alcove 
which he had formed outsid**, ; spp^ad 
his tattered cloak On the ground for 
a seat ; then retired within and came 
back bemiig a jdatter with some 
brown OTea<l, black olives, and a 
bottle of the'soures't, thinnest wine 
on it. Ho made no excuses, no apo- 
logies— he gav(i his best, his all. The 
offering was poor in matter, yet rich 
in bounty. ’Twas true hospitality too, 
for his hand clo^d a.gainst the coin 
we tried to slip into it, and wo were 
fain to drop it in the lap of the • 
child. 

The hospitality of the East has a 
colouring of its own — tlft) broad col- 
ouring of primitive feeling, unshaded 
by conventional touclies. Wc arc in 
the house of a Sheik of the Lebanon : 
pipes and coffee liavo been handeu 
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round. We arc in full divan, looking 
as gravely and puffing away as lierce- 
ly as wc can. The door opens ; a 
servant salmuns, and wc arc informed 
that a feast awaits ns in another 
room. Wo enter, and find a iianqiiet 
spread, at ■which Aladdin’s genie 
might have assisted, save that the 
gold and silver dishes were la(;king. 
There were pilaus, kabobs, roasts, 
lieaps of sweetmeat,' jiihss of rice, 
dishes of fruit, bowls of sherbet, and 
jars of coolest water- -all set oft’ with 
leaves and flowers. Nor were flasks 
of vino d’oro w'anting, for our host 
was no Mussulman. We w\^re wait- 
ing the signal to fall to, when a black 
servant entered, bearing on a dish a 
kid roasted whole, ami stuffed with 
})istacchio nuts, which he placed be- 
fore one of tlic party. The Sheik 
then quietly remarked, that having 
observed, on a former occasion, that 
God had blessed our hakim with a 
good appetite, this dish had been 
pro vide ‘d especially fur Jiim ; and wo 
were iiiviteu to try our lesser powers 
on the lighter delicacies around us. 
This was not done in joke or sarcasm, 
but in the pure earnest desire of a 
host that lus guest should be filled 
and satisfi('d. 

This division of churl and gentle 
is pretty general among 2)eoplc stand- 
ing by their own homesteads, or sit- 
ting under tht*ir own vine and tig. 
Wc mean not that the sorts are nu- 
merically ctiual, but that they are 
found i^retty much in the tjame pro- 
portions among the races of men. 
But it must be allowed that there are 
n.itions to whom the pilgrim spirit is 
more congenial than to others, and 
who more fully compreluind and ful- 
fil thii i>urposcs and destiny of travel. 
The men of the East say, that we of 
the Saxon blood inherit the wander- 
ing foot as a curse ; that wo cannot 
rest, and must wander ever on and 
on by the will of fate. The Spaniard 
says wo come into his country to see 
the sun. It is certain, that whatever 
be the motive, we travel more than 
any other people or species. The old 
migratory habit is still strong with 
us. And though there be sonic of 
our kin gobemouches, charlatans, in- 
anities, “ purblind, opaque flunkeys, 
and solemn shams,’^ who disgrace 
the staff and scallop-shell, and make 
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the name a byword and a scorn, still 
from our ranks have sprung the truest 
and most genial of the pilgrim bro- 
therhood. Oim cognates of the Ger- 
man family travel much and well ; 
but they are ponderous in research 
and learning, deep in statics and ana- 
logies, and care little for the lighter 
touches which brigliten and shadow 
the life of man. They are ever dig- 
ging for ore, and cannot stop to gather 
liowers or fruft. The Spaniard sel- 
dom moves abroad except in his 
own land. The Pyrenees, the Atlan- 
tic, and the Mediterranean, bound all 
that he considers worth seeing or 
knowing. Why should he go beyond 
this su])rcme spot ? Is it not “ el P&r- 
radiso ? ” If strangers conic to him, 
well : he will receive them (jourteous- 
ly. They are welcome to his hills 
and plains, his huortas and prados, 
and also, if he like them, to his homos 
and his tertulias. It is quite right 
that they should travel (d cielo c/ViV 
'nana; but ho ! why should he wander? 
The Kuss travels luxuriously and 
diplomatically. He seeks fine climes 
and pleasant cities. Luxury is his 
recr<%ation, politics his study. The 
world is his roitf/e-et-noir table, on 
which he speculates and stakes. His 
thoughts stray not beyond coteries, 
cabinets, bureaus, dcartc, and salons. 
It is seldom he cares to climb the 
hillside, to stand beside the herdsman 
in the plain, the artisan at his work, 
the peasant in his cot. How could 
these help him in his battle of life ? 
With his language spoken, his cus- 
toms and manners adopted, bj’^ one- 
third of the civilised world, tlie 
Frenchman is perhaps leasfrof all men 
a cosmopolitan — is the least at home 
among foreigners —has the least apti- 
tude for adai>ting himself to their 
nationalities -- the least comprehends 
or understands the characters or 
characteristics of another people. 
With a knowledge of the fine arts, 
of the cl(*«gancies and refinements of 
life, with a love of open air, trees, 
and gardens, with a fine wit and a 
ready speech, we have rarely found 
in him a true perception of the pic- 
turesque in nature, the grotesque in 
life, or the great in art. His mind is 
subjective rather than objective. He 
is ever thinking of himself, his coun- 
try, his capital, his tastes, hft style 
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of life, his cookery, and his gloiy. He 
has not the wide vision to perceive 
the universality of nature, or the 
wide heart to comprehend the citi- 
zenship of mankinti. He is gi-eat as 
a soldier, a statesman, a. writer, an 
artiste ,* but a poor traveller, and a 
worse colonist. We must make one 
exception in favour of his love of na- 
ture. We never saw it abiding more 
beautifully than in tbe heart and soul 
of an old man in Martinique. He 
was a settler and planter, had been 
busied for years with canes and trcies, 
yet had not lost the air of the old 
noblesse. Age had thinned and sil- 
vered his locks, but had not bowed 
liisform, dimmed his cye^r wrinkled 
liis face. His frame .was erect as 
ever, his brow smooth as a child’s. 
Alter entertaining us hospitably, ho 
said, “Xow you must see my pic- 
turc‘S and then lei I tts forth to his 
grounds, where lie laid cut paths in 
the slopes and openings in the woods, 
which commamlod long glorious vis- 
tas of tropic sceneiy. Here is my 
moniing — here my noontide — here 
my evening seat,” ho said. These 
are my pictures. In the contempla- 
tion of them, and in the worship of 
my God, I find the pleasures and 
studies of my ohl age.” 

No steam-engine journeys more 
fiercely, or with more rapidity, than 
our kinsman across the Atlautie. In 
doing a certain numbdV of miles, a 
certain number of museums, cities, 
rivers, ruins, mountains, eliurches, in 
a certain number of we;gks or months, 
he whips the wlnde world. His suc- 
cess in checking ta vein-bills, the skill 
with which he manages guides and 
postboys, the cnorgy.witli which he 
surmounts difficidties, the persever- 
ance with which ho. writes himself 
everywhere, and*at all times, a citizen 
U. S., arc truly wonderful. His feet 
are untiring, his will unrelaxing — yet 
we cannot hold out to him the hand 
of fellowship, or recognise in him the 
true spirit of travel. lie is a smart 
traveller, regular go-«ahcad; but 
we find in his tracks little of the sen- 
timent, the taste, or the heartfuliiess 
which are essentials of the gentle. 
We have Inet some ludicrous in- 
stances of tho reverse. Wo were 
made prisoner once by a heavy 
shower in the halls of the Alhambra, 
o 
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and as we sat musing and dreaming 
there, the old custodian or major- 
domo brought us the visitors book, 
and there, amid dull poems, duller 
sophisms, and heavy facetim, we lit 
on this pv-ccious couplet : — 

Oh, Alhambra, thou slialt evor be 

The dearest thought of W. T. ! ” 

The initials were meant to help the 
rhyme, not the incognito, for beneath 
was written in large letters, William 
Thompson, Boston, U. S. It was 
considerate thus to relieve the world 
of all doubt as to the authorship, to 
bar future critics from questions and 
quibbles, to leave conjecture no peg 
to hang up®n, to drop no bone of 
contention, no apple of discord among 
towns and nations which might strive 
hereafter to elaim the wiiter as their 
own. 

AVc were once on our way to Flo- 
rence j our companion Avaa the friend 
of. many a day afoot. Learned as a 
pundit, enthusiastic as a boy, na- 
ture, antiquity, art, were old familiars 
to him ; yet, so eager u^s lie to greet 
any novelty which th(\y olfcred, that 
he loved to anticipate it by thought 
and talk, like a child when he awakes 
at dawn to <lrcam over the coming 
holiday, or when ho goes forth on the 
stairs to inhale the savour of the 
goose he is afterwards to feast on, or 
sits before the drop-curtain of his first 
play. At thP place where we were 
stopping was a Yankee who had just 
come from Florence the beautiful. 
Our friend approached him warily, 
and began to ask him what he had 
seen, what Uilmircd. Then, after a 
little circumlocution, he dashed at 
once, in by saying, Of 

course, you were in niptures with the 
Venus de Medici?” — expecting an 
answer such as he would himsclt have 
given. “ Well, sir, to tell you the 
truth, I don’t care mueli about those 
stone gals,” was the repiy ho received. 
Our friend collapsed. Had any one 
in his presence denied the orthodoxy 
of St Augiistiiie, or abjuredihe Thirty- 
nine Articles, there would have been 
more sorrow in his anger, but scarcely 
more indignation. The Venus de Me- 
dici — a classic cJiefdceuv^'e—Vk thing 
which Praxiteles might have touched 
with his chisel, or Pericles have 
looked upon, to be called a stone 


gal !” Had he doubted its gonuine- 
ness, or spoken of it as a specimen of 
secondary Jirt, he might liave been 
deemed critical, hypercritical ; but 
this w'as a classic impiety, an irre- 
verence, a profanity. We >\unld not 
lay down tliis uncivism, this egoism, 
as certain signs that a race belonged 
to any one of our divisions. Men 
who, umler their home influcAces, 
and the shadow of tlieii* own nation- 
alities, are the gentlest of the gentle, 
may, from iieculiarities of circum- 
stances, nurture, or cliaractcr, have 
no aptitude for general civism ; but 
wc proclaim it as our creed, that the 
man whose eye, heart, soul, are large 
(‘jiough truly to see, feel, am’ under- 
stand men and things under various 
aspects and various forms ; who can 
respect custom, tolerate prejudice, 
and recognise everywhere a universal 
interpretation in nature, and a eom- 
luoii broth erliood in man, must stand 
in the first class of the genus-gentle. 
Y(\s ! tlie widc-heartocl, the tolerant, 
the gentle-spirited, who movii from 
clime to cliun*, from people to people, 
without carping at localities, or jar- 
ring with nationality, scijing the good 
and the tnie everywhere, bear with 
them marks plainer tiian masonic 
symbols, broader than phylactery, 
that they rank as magnates in the 
hierarchy. We have recognised them 
again and again, by little traits, little 
acts of courtesy and politeness, things 
said and done without hope of re- 
turn, not acted or conventional, but 
genial impulses and genuine utter- 
ances. It is a grand element, a fore- 
most sign of gentleness, this polite- 
ness — this unstudied, unobserved, 
spontaneous courtesy, which waits 
not for scenery, audience, or foot- 
lights, but diffuses itself, like the sun- 
shine and the rain, equally on rich 
and poor, young and old, gentle and 
simple. We agree with old Charles 
Lamb— 'a thorough gentle, quaint 
and uncouth as he was — that we 
would, without further test or trial, 
give a diploma at once to any “ Dori- 
mant who hands a fishwife across the 
kennel, or assists the applcwoman to 
pick up her wandering fruit, which 
some unlucky dray has just dissi- 
pated ;*who will part with his ad- 
mired box-coat to spread it over the 
defenceless shoulders of tlie poor 
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woman who is passing to her parish 
on the roof of tne same stage with 
him, drenched in the rain : who would 
yield the wall to the reverend form 
of female eld, even though she were 
an old beggar-woman.” 

A lady of our acquaintance used 
often to assert, that a gentleman, 
then, sleeping with his fathers, had 
been the politest man of his genera- 
tion, and, as a ];eason for this opinion, 
always told the following story. On 
returning once from school for the 
holidays, she had been put under 
liis charge for the journey. They 
stopped for the night at a Cornish 
inn. Supper was ordered, and soon 
there appciarcd a dainty dish of wootl- 
cocks. Her cavalier led her to the 
board with the air of a Orandison ; 
and then proceeded to place all tlio 
legs of the birds on lier plate. At 
first, with her se.hool-«irl prejudices 
in favour of wings and in disfavour 
of legs and drumsticks, she felt 
rather angered at having these (as 
she sui)posed) uninviting and least 
delicate parts imposed upon her: but 
in after yearn, when gastronomic 
light had beamed on lier, and the (‘X- 
pt.ricnce of many suppers brought 
true appreciation, she did full justice 
to the memory of the man who could 
sacrifice such morceaus as wood- 
cocks’ thighs to the crude iippetitc of 
a girl ; and who could thus show his 
innate deference for wopianliood, 
even in such budding form. 

In these small courtesies we must 
confess that we liaAT ever found the 
most gallant nation under the snn 
very deficient. In the abstract of 
politeness the Gaul is great ; he is 
grand. We have scon him dash off 
his hat at a group of ladies every time 
they passed him with a frantic enthu- 
siasm which made us tremble for the 
brim. We liavt'. even seen him wave 
it at their shadow, or after the poodle 
dog which followed at their heels. 
Yet alas ! when these same deities 
appeured at tlic tahle-d^ hdte, liow 
blind ! how insensible was he to their 
presence ! how closely did he hug bi.s 
well-chosen seat, though they were 
seatless ! how zealously did nc pick 
for hiniself the tit-bits and the dain- 
ties, without regard or thought for 
their delicate pmates ! • 

With grief we admit, that even the 


Spaniard, high-bred and courteous as 
he generally is, is frequently a de- 
faulter in this pai*ticular. We re- 
member once being one of a motley 
group wliich tumbled out of a dili- 
gence at Loja, all clamorousmnd impa- 
tient for dinner ; when it was served, 
what a rush was made at the table ! 
what a dash at the viands ! One 
dish of brain fi itters seemed to cause 
great excitement ; there was a regu- 
lar scufllo for it. At length, as it 
came near us, wo captured it, and 
instead of taking advantage of our 
opportunity by eiiiptying it on f<ur 
own plate, as was evidently expect- 
ed, we marched r>fF Avitli it to some 
senoras who were sitting modestly at 
the end of the board. •Our proc(‘cd- 
ing excitcjl the greatest astoiiislimeut, 
and many were the (‘xelamations of 
“iiiira! mira!” which followed us. 
There was even a slight touch of sur- 
prise in the ‘•'Gracias” ivith whieli 
the sofioiMs acknowledged our atten- 
tion. 

Our Transatlantic brother does not 
r(*cognise suclT trifles ainl absuidities 
as courtesies. In travelling ie is 
fighting a mel(?c -running ariinn’k — 
ihling a rare*- cveay man is a foe, a 
rival, a conqietitor. If he stop, or 
turn, or relax for a moment, he may 
bo taken at ailvanl agi v m iss a stroke, 
or lose a place. He repudiates tlie 
obligation of yielding, of di ferring to, 
womanhood. “ Our gals, sir, I guess, 
arc pretty well up to looking out 
for tlieni selves. T caleulato, stranger, 
they are pretty smart in finding their 
own fixings.” 

In the manner as well as the. mat- 
ter of eating and drinking, travelling 
and providing, in al> the things sa- 
cred to self, tficrc arc lights and 
shades of giaitleucss and churlishness, 
which ever and aiion show forth to 
illustrate our theory and distinguish 
our grades. There are the greater 
and the lesser signs, by which thou 
shalt know these divisions of men. 

Wc have said, ‘‘See all things!” 
We would*also say. See all men 1 See 
man at all times, and nniler all cir- 
cumstances; at his labour; at his 
ease ; in his sorrow ; in his joy I It 
is bettor to go to the bouse of mourn- 
ing than to the house of feasting I 
“ That,” said Sterne, when preaching 
on the text, “I deny.” Both are 
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godd. It is good to see man when 
his hr.id is bowed, nnd his spirit 
chasteiiod; wlieii he is stniggding 
with his sorrow, or bending in sub- 
mission to tlic will which has thought 
good to afflict liim. It is good, also, 
to see him when his heart is nioiry, 
and liis soul gladj when tlierc is 
light on his brow, and joy beameth 
from his hice ; when his step is light, 
ins voice jc»yous, and the sonices of 
his lov(i full and flowing. Both are 
good. Thy soul wi ll profit by associa- 
tion with either joy or stir row, be it 
true and genuine — not tlie jiageants 
and m:is(iucrades with which man 
modes, by sham and sianblance, the 
lioliest impulses of his nature. It 
is better to ’gt) into tlie house of 
mourning ! Perhaps, of the two, the 
lesson th(‘re givemis higher, and more 
solemn, and more lasting. The heart 
striclom and subdued by affliction, is 
perhaps even truer in its expressions 
and levelations, than when it leaps 
and (ixulis in the jubilee of its joy. 
It is good, indeed, to enter wdiere tlie 
ln‘art is mourning truly, and dis- 
cours^e silently with tlu^ &i)irit, pros- 
trated imdm* an ordinance of God. 
Yet how hateful, how rejiulsivo 
is the pageant, the sat;kclotli-and- 
ashes masquerade, tin* mourning of 
escutdicons and of ])alls, of plumes, 
ainl mutes and tapers ! Such a page- 
ant passes l^pfove ns. The bells of 
the elmrehes of Lisbon are tolling 
mournfully. The miuute-guu booms 
from ship and citadel. Processions 
of monks inov’tj to and fro with light- 
ed tapers. Troojis inarch onwartls 
with trailed arms and mufflcil drums. 
Eoyalty itself passes in mourning 
cavalcade to the cathedral, where 
mass is being said for the soul of Doin 
Pedro. It is the a?ini versa vy of his 
Death ; and yearly is this pagc'aiit 
enacted. We look around for a sign 
of true grief; for a nioiirning face or 
Borrowing heart, and find it not — ^idl 
is scenic and dramatic. The soul 
loves contrasts, and seeks them eager- 
ly. The scene is changed. We are 
v^alking by the sca-sliore in Greece ; 
the sun is setting gloriously, and the 
shadows arc deepening on the Attic 
luHfi. We pass a row of cottages, 
and hear issuing from one shrieks, 
cries, and- loud sobbings. We enter , 
we arc in the house of mourning— of 


death. We bare our head reverently, 
and our coming is no intrusion. 
Stretched upon: a bod on the floor, 
lay a young girl — a dying child. 
She was chid in a pure wliitc robe ; 
flowers were strewed around hir head 
and on her breast. A slight llnsh 
came and went on the pale marble 
clieek ; a gentle breathing nmved the 
stiU form. The spirit was fluttering 
tor its flight. The mother sat beside 
lior wringing her liands and sobbing ; 
hm* frieinls and sisters cried aloud. 
There were men, too, standing by 
with moist eyes and arms folded ou 
their breasts. In a corner sat an old 
mail, grey and blind, rocking liimself 
to and fro, and iiioaning. Tne scene 
was so like one familiar to us from 
childhood, that it seemed as though the 
lilaco were sudd(‘nly illuininatcd by a 
glorious presence ; that tlic mourners 
wore led f«)rtli, the sound of 'wailing 
hushed ; that a voice of power anil 
swec'tness said, Talitha cunii ; and 
tliatthc maid arose and her soul was 
1 eturned unto her. A long, bitter cry, 
r(*callcd us to the reality. The light 
flush had faded ; the gjj^itle brcathiug 
was stilled. If the maiden hear that 
gentle voice now, it will be in the 
tones with which it welcomes little 
children to His kingdom. 

Joy as well as sorrow has its 
pageants. Bitter mockeries are they, 
those acted jubilees — like the forccil 
jests, tlic forced laughs, of a clown in 
his motley and his paint. We have 
little faith in boisterous demonstra- 
tions, little faith in the cheers and 
chonises wliich come from venison-fed 
breaths and wine -inspired impulses. 
True joy,' as we have generally found 
it, is a calm, sober emanation — a full 
steady sunshine, not a brightening 
flash ; a soft, suffusing air, not a 
rushing blast. Yet even in its reality 
we have known it play strange pranks 
and take strange shapes. We have 
known it take all the extravagance 
of harlciiuiiiade, all the tristfulness 
of penance, and yet be true. We 
cannot ourself exactly see the fun of 
sticking a reed in an inflated pigskin : 
of carrying it under the arm and 
squeezing most hideous squeaks from 
it, as though the ghost of the animal 
still possessed it, whilst a group of 
comrades dance and caper under the 
shade of a wall ; of of finishin off 
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with sour wine and fish fried in oil. 
Yet thus does the Maltese on his 
saint’s day, his holiday, and is happy. 
A Greek boatman finds himself the 
owner of a few dollars, and straight- 
way he puts on a clean shirt, cocks 
his fez, tightens his «ash, calls his 
Mends around him, and starts forth 
for aViiic-sliop in the country. There 
a table is spread with resinous wine, 
bread, and grajkjs, in an arbour, trel- 
issed with vines ; an orchestra is 
formed of a fiddle, from which proceed 
the most monotonous notes ever pro- 
duced on cat-gut, of a singer whoso 
cadences arc still more monotonous, 
and of an amateur or two who ai(l 
the time by clapping th(‘. palms of 
their hands togctlier ; and mrthwith 
the rest commence the Komaic dance, 
and continue for hours without ces- 
sation or iiitennission. The dance 
is not very exciting, nor is the figure 
very striking— -in fact, if done on 
com[)ulsion, we should recommend it 
strongly as a good seeondar}' punish- 
ment, a capital substitute for cell and 
treadmill— the wine is not very ex- 
hilarating, northe feast very luxurious, 
and yet irom these elements the poor 
rogues make a festivity. There are 
times and seasons vvlien man is bound 
to be joyous. At Christmas it is his 
duty to be jovial. Tn sjuiiig it is 
liis im])ulse to be glad. It is then the 
imi vcrsal festi val. N ature n larks the 
times ; nature assembles the choris- 
ters; nature furnishes tliodGcorations; 
it is a world-jubilee common to earth 
and man. So we used to think it, i o 
we used to feel it. But the age has 
grown too wise, too practical for such 
oetic demonstrations, and the cclc- 
ration of spring has devolved on 
jacks o’ the green and fisher-boys 
with their garlands and strings of 
sea-bird eyes. We once saw tliis 
coming celebrated simply and truly, 
and in Greece, of all maces, and by 
the Greeks, of all people. 

The custom had come down from 
old heathen classic times, as a tradi- 
tion or an instinct, and liad clung to 
tliem through all changes and \,e- 
gcncracies. We do not quarrel with 
them for retaining the Pyndiie tlance, 
though they had forgotten the ^fyrrhic 
phalanx. It is better than losing both ; 
and we hailed, as a sign of surviving 
spirit, this beautiful custom, bom of 


the glorious past. It was May-day 
at Athens. There was not, as with 
us, that full chonstry which fills the 
welkin, or that bursting vegidation 
which clothes hills, fields, woods, and 
hedges with verdure ; but still there 
were symptoius of spring, signs of 
young life. The youTig vines were 
sprouting forth their new leaves and 
tendrils, covering tlie old stumps with 
liixuriancr* ; tlie"olivi‘s looked almost 
green ; the creouers here and thiu'c 
climbed along the trunks or across 
the banks, and the full sunslnj^e 
glorified the purph; sliadows on the 
cv’crlabling hills. In nooks iaa,di‘ by 
boughs or hedges gnmps Y»'(Te seated, 
groups of men, women, and ehildreii, 
dressed in tlic rich bright colours, so 
loved ])y the Gr(*eks jdl k(‘(‘ping holi- 
day. The, cliurches weie hung with 
garlands and each person we met 
carried a l)unch of th wers or a green 
bough. Ev(‘n in tlie city, at the 
doors and in the, conii >, littli*, cIuht- 
ful parties were s(‘en smiling and 
chatting ])loas4iJitly. But the, grand 
festival was lieM at a village*, n(‘a.r the 
]Kdace. There, e.oly in the morning, 
pilgrims ass^‘nlbl^d, and W(',nt in ])ro- 
(jessioii to a church at tlu* foot of 
Mount Hynieltiw. On th(‘i r return the 
population lumred out ti> meet them 
here ; and in the freshn(*ss of the 
eveiiiiig, friends and families held 
little reunions under iieflth trees, in 
bowers, and in l(‘nts. And the sliades 
of evening doeix'iied on the mountains, 
and the el(‘ar moonlight shone upon 
the eurth, and still gioiips were seen 
moving amid tlu*, Irers ; still voices 
were heard r(*joicing that the spring 
had come. It seemec] as thougli the 
spirits of the old Greeks might have 
risen up and hoveix'd in the air to 
witness a scene* so much in unison 
with their own lives. 

A christening is a joyous occasion. 
Tlie w(*dding day is said to be the 
happiest of a inaji’s life. There arc 
men who will assert and swear it 
valiantlv, though they know in their 
li(*a.rts tliat it was a (lay of cares and 
anxieties, of distractions and coli- 
fusion. If a (jcitain clergyman we 
wot of ill the island of Antigua tv(tc 
to make such an assertion, wo shoidd 
laugh m his face, or at (iuce give up 
all faith in. portents ; for the omens 
which gathered round his bridal mOrn 
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and bridal couch were dire cnougli. 
We wiiiicssed the b^innings of these 
mishaps on (nir Avay to St John’s,^ the 
capital wliitlior we were wending 
afoot. By the road - side sat a nijg- 
gt'r in the last Jigoiiies of despair, 
now howling, teariiig his hair, and 
(husliing his head against the ground ; 
now rocking to and fro, and uttering 
a low wailing. At lirst we thought 
he liad Ix-en seized with cholera or 
yellow-jaek, and liaste.iied to profter 
our aid. Our inquiries met no answer. 
There was still tlic same bitter lamen- 
tation anil woe., and at last, hard 
ilriven ))}' our importunity, he ])oint- 
ed to an object on the ground, and 
veiled out, “ What de. malt or \ — why, 
Tve maashed the i»arson’s cake— -dli 
whirra, whirra I” Tic had boon sent 
to a neighbouring store to fetch llie. 
wedding cake ; had put it pii liis 
liead, as the niggt'is ilo with every- 
thing, had gone, dancing along, and 
down it had tumbled in the dust. 
Jt was certainly a dreadliil maash” 
now. The rich frosted covering was 
hroken into bits ; the cupids wore 
mere fjagiiients ol’ love; the doves 
had been ieparated* in their loving 
kisses ; the roses and the posies and 
the Ollier emblems of alfeetion lay 
strewn and sijattered in little sugary 
lieaps. The cake, too, was consider- 
ably damaged. It was still a good 
cake for eating ; better still for drawl- 
ing through a ring or putting in 
])ieeos under pillows to dream on ; 
but as tlic cejitre and triumph of a 
bridal feast, the gloiy liad departed 
iiom it. We could fancy the ilismay 
of the party when they saw in the 
iniddli' a place,, wh^^(^ the cake was 
not \ the disappoini'ment of bride.s- 
maids, the consternation of gossips, 
wlieii they found that the leading 
symbol, the very escuteheon of the 
bridal, was Avanting. A Aveddiug 
breakfast without a. cake ! There 
might as avcU be a marriage wntliout 
a bridegroom, a betrothal without a 
kiss, a christening without caudle. 
’Twus dreadful ! The fates had a 
spite tliat day against the poor par- 
son. Tliey had not done with him 
yet. At night we had returned from 
dining out ; by the by, there was an 
accident in that <Uning-out which 
recurs most ludicrously to us. We 
were to dine with the Governor \ as 


usual our wardrobe w’^as scanty, our 
comrade and ourself had no clean 
sliirts. Our hostess got over th(‘ 
difficulty by bringing us two well 
starchc(l, and of liiicr texture than 
any which our valise coutain(i<l. We 
put th(‘in 011^ rather proudly, and 
stmtted foi-th witii a sense of dundy- 
iKsm. On getting into the ail* we 
heard our friend give two or three 
snills, and then became sensible that 
from his side somethiug strange, was 
greeting our ollactories. At last wt‘ 
stopned, looked in one aiiotlier s faces, 
and laiiglied, as there came upon us 
the eonse,iousiiet>s that wc were wear- 
ing a black mini’s shirts, i nd were 
carrying with us the jieculiar odour 
which belongs to the children of 
Jlam. TJio thought depressed me; 
onr comrade was of more elastic 
spirit, and at once up and told tJie 
story at the dinner -table to the great 
amusement of the company, espe- 
enilly of the butler, whoso dusky skin 
was just tinged by a thin Avasli of 
Avhitey brown, and who Avent out 
grinning and exclaiming, only tiuk 
of dem gentlemen putting on de 
shirts of dem tinking black niggers !” 
This has nothing to do, liOAvever, Avith 
our parson. We liad gone to bed ; 
had just overcoino tln^ saiidllies and 
the heat, and were sinking into a 
calm slumber, Avlicn Ave Avere startled 
by noises, Lhe most vstrange and hide- 
ous which ever saluted mortal cars. 
There w as'shoiitiiig and yelling ; the 
clashing and jingling of metals ; the 
beating ol' gongs and of drums ; the 
sipicakiiig of fifes, and the bloAving 
of cows’ horns. We thought at least 
that tlic town was on fire, or that 
there w^as an insurrection of the 
blacks, and jumped out to see wliat 
Avas the matter. Beneath was a 
motley group of dusky forms, Avomen 
in loose-fitting garments, men in 
sliirts and straw-Jiats. all carrying 
pans, kettles, whistles, ununs, or other 
instruments of melody, all jumping 
and singing in tlie greatest state of 
excitement. On inquiring the mean- 
ing of this assemblage, we Iieard 
that it was the wish of the black 
members of his congregation, with 
wliom Jie was a favourite, to pay their 
minister the compliment of a seren- 
ade oA liis bridal night, and that 
they were now proceeding to the 
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parsonage for that purpose. We did 
not hear the issue of tlie visit ; but 
if the parson did not go mad or shed 
blood under such an infliction, he 
certainly must have had the power 
of possessing his soul in patience. 

Yes I see man at all times! see 
him in his joy ami his sorrow, and 
thdVi wilt look into the depths of his 
soul. SciO him in his labour and rest, 
and thou wilt see the strength and 
endurance of Jiis licart. Sec all 
classes, all grades, especially tliosc 
wliose callings give characteristics to 
the men. Bonifaces, Figaros, boat^ 
men, muleteers, cpacluiion, mayorals, 
all tliesc e.arry the distinctive mark 
of their vocation in every land. The 
squatters who move hither and 
thither, planting their taberiiacl(\s 
wliertwer it pleaseth them ; tlnj mi- 
gratory vagabonds, who Avandcr up 
and down the world, for change, plea- 


sure, or profit; gypsies, gallegos, ped- 
lars, showmen, Savoyard, musicians; 
all these are strange curious studies 
for the man who goes afoot, and will 
dve him lessons of humai] life wliicJi 
he will seek in vain in the coteries of 
civilisation. Sorely are wc tempted 
to rush in among them and bring 
forth specimens and illustrations of 
each ; but we must go on to speak of 
our wanderings in many lauds, and 
wait to introdiicG those with tla* 
lights and shades of their own livi s 
and localities falling upon them. 

In Portugal we first touched foreign 
soil, first saw foreign faces ; and there 
we will go for our first gatherings, 
for the traits, niemorigs, and piciurt's 
of our first travel. Take up thy stalf 
and come with ii-j, hrother pilgrim, 
always remem heriug that ours are 
vignettes, skctcJie.s scroll-work, not 
narratives or histories. 


cnAPTER vr. 


Once in an ohl book — we remember 
not where —we met witli an od(l coii- 
eeit : — it was an idea of the writers, 
that countries, rae('s, and even indi- 
viduals, might he identified with, and 
cliaracterised by, fhttcrent colours. 
This would be purjilc, tliis green, tliis 
yellow, tliis brown, this red, this white, 
a‘ C(»rding to tlio peculiarities ami 
idiosyiicrasios of iilaces add ])eoples. 
Wc have found the theory lit well 
enough in many cases. I^irtugal cer- 
tainly, we sliouhl say, AN'onld emmi 
under the (Umomination of brown. It 
is everywhere the pervading colour, 
the prevailing tone. Tlie fields, the 
soil, tlie liills, arc brown. The people 
arc brown, brown in raiment, brown 
in characteristics. The national hue 
is sober, not sombre or dark perliaps, 
certainly not brilliant, picturesque or 
impassioned, but mediocre and neu- 
tral. There are occasiointl sjiarks 
and flashes, which would seem to 
.dt note a fiery nature, and here and 
there are spots of wondrous beauty. 
The general effect, however, i/Otli 
social and scenic, is .^ber. The aspect 
of the country, as it is presented to the 
pedestrian, is seldom strikiiig, often 
monotonous. Cintra, and scenes on 
the Upper Douro, are glorioits exceji- 
tions. The people, in their habits, lives, 


and characteristics, cxliihit virtues 
rather ])assivc than jujtivc. Lusian 
slaves, the lowest of the low,” the 
poet calls them. These aie hard 
words, ami unjust ones, too, we hclicvi'. 
TJic ijoor Portuguese di‘serves th(‘m 
not. He presents few })icturesquc. 
points, few grand traits ; few traces 
of slumbering greatness, or nascent 
deyelo])ment ; is not ])erhai>s an iii- 
spi ration to poet or paiut(*r ; but the 
elements of his cliargctej are rather 
sober and conimoiqilaiio than base or 
vulgar. God help us 1 if the soher- 
liued and the sober-toned jnust lujeds 
be base and low. Jhero is a virtue 
and an interest in average natures as 
well as ill the high and striking. And 
the poor Lusian peasant is interest- 
ing in his way. The utilitarian Avould 
laugli • at his plough, at his lumlicr- 
ing squeaking bullock-waggoii, and at 
his thrashing-floors ; but he wlio sees 
him ui his liomes ami Jiis vocations, 
will admire his patient drudgery ; his 
thrift, his quiet life, with its simple 
wants and simple pleasures. ‘As 
for the nobles, if those of neighbour- 
ing lands* be better than they, let 
them fling the first stone at them. 

There arc sumo theorists who see 
in the country and the people the 
capacity for a great future, but it 
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must be achieved by the fulfilment of 
their own visions. The optimist says, 
“Educate tlieui, open their minds, 
teacJi them to read, give thembcKiks, 
give them Jhbles, and enable them to 
rid themselves of priesthood and 
priestcra ft.” Gentle v tlieoijist, we 
would r(?fer thee to the first jpages of 
Mistress Glass, wherein it is written, 
“ (irst cateli your hare.” Get at the 
people without the aid or eoncurrenee 
of priest, and then educate thorn if 
thou canst. Tire Utopian would trans- 
port them at once to an Elysian [ler- 
feetion by the ap} dication of his old 
idea, g»>od govern lueut — the old idea 
to which lie has clung age after age, 
as credulously, and faithfully as tla^. 
child -believes in the existence of the 
crock of gold at the tail of tlie rain- 
liOAv, Jind in the eflicaey of putting 
salt on birds’ tails. The materialists 
say, “Make roads through the land, 
niilroads, canals, ojien the coiiiiiinni- 
cations of'tlie coiintiy, develop its 
resources, insjure the people with the 
spirit of trade, give thorn gas com- 
panies, joint-stuckbaiiks, docks, quays, 
inauufaetorios ; and tlioy will become 
rich and prohperous, and take a great 
place in tlic commerce of nations.” 

Throughout the world, from begin- 
ning to end, there has been and is 
notliing like loatbor. 

Each and all those schemes might 
help him \ rneau'whilc wo must leave 
him to the natural development of 
time and eircumstaiie.os. The last 
sclieinc will, pqihaps. be first tried, 
and have most success. It may do 
all that it proposes for him ; may 
make him .xjultivate tliousands of 
acres instead of Ipindreds ; may make 
him increase his vineyards and his 
orange groves ; may show that his 
indolence is only passiveness, his want 
of energy unroused apatliy ; may 
make him eschew garlic, oil, and 
onions, and take to butter, caruc-dc- 
bove, a rid tomatoes ; may make him ex- 
change his sour, muddy blackstrap for 
more generous vintages ; may give him 
spring vans and omnibuses instead of 
buIIock-carts and chaises ; may raise 
up specidators, directors, inercliant 
princes, and millionaires ardund him : 
and will all this make him and his a 
great nation ? 

Halloa! we are wandering wide 
from oui* track. It is for political 


economists, political essayists, and 
idiilosopliical travellers to descry the 
capacities and the resources ; to denote 
the devclopincnts and the tendencies, 
of a people. It is our mission afoot 
to sketch the lights and shades, and 
let others make tlie })icturc — to give 
tniits and touches of character, and' 
let others draw their iiifereines and 
deduce their theories. Oni* first 
ground is Lisbon, “tne town thnt 
sheening far celestial seems to bo,” 
and which hath 

Many tliinj’.s unsightly to strange* po, 

For iuit and palaoo slu.'/V like filthily.” 

We will say notliing in (iefeu:e of its 
filth, except that its natives have 
(•(\ascd to lielicvc in the lit reditary 
sjinctity of dirt, and no longer liclievc 
it a sin or lit'rcsy to be cleaner than 
their fathers. Cities are not tlic 
sphere of the man a loot, and yet even 
hei*e will the wandering and the 
searching spirit discover for itself in 
odd nooks and by-streets, in strange 
uufrequtaitcd quarters, relies of the 
past anti signs of the present, curious 
to sec anti t;urit>us to think upon. 
We will nt»t take thee up and down 
the goltl and silver streets, nor 
through tlic squares, t)r into the 
churches and gardtms, — the passen- 
gers wlio laud for a few liours from 
steamers see and know all these. 
Folluw us rather down souk* of tliesc 
queen* passages, wlierc the streets get 
narrower, anil the houses more rpiaint 
and old-fashioned ; let us grope amid 
the old courts and alleys, and we 
may light upon waifs and strays of 
antiquities; otld bits of architecture or 
traits of character. 

We arc in front of an old-fashioned 
building, which stands ajiart from the 
road, in a grass-grown courtyard. It 
lias ail unfrequented musty air, and 
looks as tliongli it were the depository 
of some kind of tlust and ashes. An 
old fellow in a brown cloak, who is 
sitting in the sun hard by, shakes 
himself out of a tloze, fetches a key, 
and draws a rusty bolt. We enter, and 
see looming before us strange, ghast- 
ly, gigantic shapes, which seem to be 
prancing in strangest attitudes, and 
nodding, under strange dust-covered 
canopies. Our eye conquers the 
dimncBsJ and we find that we are in 
the catacombs of the state-carriages 
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of centuries, standing mid the dust 
and ashes of former pomp and gran- 
deur. It is the burial-place of gen- 
erations of royal coaches. As the 
Uonis and Donnas who rode in them 
were carriedin their velvet boxesto the 
little crypt in the church of San Vin- 
cente, they had been dragged liither 
to share the fate of the poor human- 
ity whose pageants they had swelled 
in the days bf their glory, in the 
prime of their gilding and glitter-— to 
mingle with dust, to moulder, tlccay, 
and be forgotten. The dust had 
grimed the gilt ; time had dimmed 
the i)aintiiig on their panels j the 
coronets and crowns had crumbled 
and fallen from their places; tlic 
fringe had dropped from the hammer- 
cloths ; the moths had feasted sump- 
tuous iy oji the velvet (iushioiis. Fan- 
tastic and grotesque as they w'ere, 
there was about tlicm the mournful 
air which belongs to faded pomp; 
they had a inelanclioly look, poor 
things ! half pitiful, half ridiculous ; 
like a mummy in robes of state, or 
the golden-nailod culfm which holds 
a king’s hones. Quaint things were 
these old state-carriages, wdth their 
huge bulk, grotesipie forms, and 
cumbrous workmanship. Quaint il- 
lustrations were they of tlie royal 
taste in ditferent agt’s, in all its gra- 
dations, from the time when it loved 
to mass gold and colours in the 
broadest coatings, down to 'the period 
when gorgeonsnoss began to be tem- 
pered by simplicity. One of the ear- 
liest was indeed a curiosity. The 
body w^as small, and hung mosij 
rudely, with a swinging*, swaying 
motion, on a huge framework of wood, 
well bedaubed with paint and gild- 
ing, and which, after being contorted 
and twisted into all kinds of circles 
and floral exuberances, ended at last 
in front of the driver’s seat in the 
figure of Fame blowing a trumpet ; 
wliilst on neighbouring projections 
sat a I’at Cupid shooting His arrows, 
and cherubim, with very earthly faces 
and veiy wooden 'wings. From ^his 
starting-point the ages seemed to 
slide gently into each other, only that 
the bodies otgw larger, or the frame- 
works smaller, and that tlnye was- 
some faint foreshadowing of wrings. 
In one of these ingenuity haa fixed 
a table in the centre, on which the 
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royal occupants might enjoy luxuri- 
ous refection, or while away the tedium 
of the journey by a game at ombre or 
piquet. At length there was evidently 
a great cha^o : the panels, instead > 
of vulgar, daubings, had paintings 
of classical scenes and allegories of 
dancing fauns, satyrs,' and goddesses. 
The projections, and contortions, and 
ornaments of the Wood-work were 
less preposterous ; Fame, Cupid, & 
Go. had disappeared, but coiiqjerisa- 
tion was taken in the goigooiisnef.8 
and massiveness of the overliangjog 
canopy. Strange was it to look down 
through tliis vista of entombed car- 
riages, especially when the light 
waned^ mellowing thejnarks of time, 
and giving to tlu'iu a kind of con- 
liised being. Tlieu a busy fancy 
might almost set them in motion ; 
agaiji the stiff coaeliman sat on his 
box in wig and bnc'a’am ; again the 
h(*avy blaek horses pranced and the 
cumbrous liarness creaked ; again 
Doins and Donnas, all glorious in vel- 
vet and satin, lolled wjthin. It was 
easier to sot these vehicles agoing by 
the processes of dream-land than in 
reality. Wc had seen those colossal 
machines, Russell’s waggons, ^tart 
forth on their •London journey, and 
could understand how these niiide 
their sure and slow jirogress along 
tlic roa<ls, which Macadam had made 
easy ; but Jiow these wolidrous coaches 
were dragged over the highways and 
byways oi' Tortugal was for a long 
time a mystery to us.. It was solved 
by the chancti sight of an old print, 
in wliicli the straiglitest of roads, 
paved with stones all of the same 
size, and all placed jin regular lows, 
ran betwixt rows of trc(-*3 all so equal 
in growth that they might have been 
littered in the Same day, or cast in 
tbe same mould. Over this pave- 
ment and between these trees lumber- 
ed one of these identical old carriages, 
drawn by eight Flanders horses, witli 
flowing manes and clubbed tails ; on 
these were seated postilions habited 
in long coats, three-cornered hats, 
with wigs, and monstrous jackboots 
with spurs of tremendous dimensions ; 
each had ift his hand a knotted whip, 
the lash of which gyrated playfully 
in front of his horse ; and from be- 
hind and beneath the canopy of state 
were seen nodding perukes and ex- 
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pawlinf^ hoops. _ Quaint old thin;^ 
were they — effigies of tastes and pas- 
sions which had long passed away — 
types of a regal state which rejoiced 
in externals, aiul loved to bedeck it- 
self in pomp and extrinsic magnifi- 
ccjiee. Tliey were at least fitting to 
their aL^’s. The man of those times 
would nave scorned the chaste sever- 
ity of our modern taste, as much as 
^ve sliould ridicule the appearance of 
one of those old state-carriages in our 
thoroughfares. 

From the catacombs of coaches, 
^ve passed on to the tondis of kings. 
The rortuguosc had lodgi^d the car- 
riage, almost as w’ell as the liuniaii 
dust, of state, Near the altar-pJacc 
of the old church of San Vincente wo 
descenrl through the darkness be- 
neath, streaked only by tiu! light of 
the taper in the hand of oiir priestly 
guide. There in a vault, neither 
spacious tior grand, were miiiiberlcss 
colfins, in shape like old tninks, all 
huddled together in heaps, oik* above 
another. The official, .as he hauls 
thcjiu out to show the names and 
date, drops the wax on the top and 
besmears afresh tlic velvet ana gold 
tissue, already daubed by mauy a 
stain of damp and grease and rotten- 
ness, Duo care Ir.is liceii tak<‘ii to 
wrap the poor dust in its proper 
trappings. There are crowns to 
denote its regality; gold and fine 
cloth enough to show its splendour, 
but the moth and the rust, the woiyu 
and the damp^ have done honour to 
none of these. They have treated 
them as they would have the beg- 
gar’s rags. Lazarus’ ccrc-cloth would 
have been the sijme to them. 

Thus lie the princfcs of Braganza. 
It is ail unregal burial-jdaec. Roger 
of Sicily lies like a*king in Ids por- 
phyry sarcophagus ; so does Ferdi- 
nand of Airagon, in his sculptured 
marble tomb in the midst of the 
city he had conquered. But it seems 
to us, that rather than be thus bc- 
bandboxed and bedaubed* with the 
Bwclteringa of tapers and the drop- 
pftigs of mould, and be haled about 
by the hands of greasy priests, we 
would dare the lowest lot^ of human 
cljnr and stop a bunghole. 

Let us make another cast in the 
noolcs and corners of the old city. 
On the banks of the Tagus, near 
the wharves off wluch the few trad- 


ing and fishing vessels are anchored, 
stands an old church, plain and 
simple and time-worn in its exterior, 
and without any of the ]>retciisioTis 
to past or present splendour which 
the neighbouring religious edifices 
exhibit. It has all the look of a poor 
man’s chui'ch, of a temple whose 
votaries could not enhance their 
vows or their prayers by rich olfei- 
ings or gifts or costly jicnances, 
and had nought but their simple 
v.’orship and such rude ‘t<jkens as 
their }jovcrty afforded wherewith 
to testify their deviation. Around 
it are (piays, black wooden sheds, 
fishers’ huts and ship-wright.* ’ work- 
shops ; and in the streets leading to 
and from it arc S(^en, ever, groups of 
men wild-looking and bronzii-f.iccd, 
in loose frock's and long Jiaiiging red 
caps, busied with iKits or cargoes, or 
free from tlie cares of t'ither, lounging 
«aboufe the doors of wine shops, regal- 
ing on brciad and garlic tir sour 
wine, singing sea songs or tel ling- 
sea stoj-ies to one anotlmr. Such and 
so placed is tin* church of Nostra 
Si'nora ilo bom Viagem, the church 
Avherc the men who go down to the 
sea in shijis, and have their business 
ill the, great waters, in the st length 
of their laith beseech the guardian- 
shi]) of their protectress, the Virgin, 
amid the perils of their voyage, and 
entriat her to favour them Avith fair 
winds and a prospia’ous issue to their 
(‘iitcrprise. tlcTc, loo, on their re- 
turn, they olfiuup tlieir thanksgivings 
and hang up votive tokens ot grati- 
tude to thei r patromiss. Within tlieie 
is tlu^ sami) charaettu’ as without! 
The altar is old, and the little orna- 
ment it had was faded and fast decay- 
ing; dust and cobwebs lie tliiek 
about the shrines ; the walls are plain 
ami iiiiadoriied, save by nide pic- 
tures of* sliipwrecks and the models 
of boats, ships, and the waxen images 
of sea- faring things which were hung 
upoirit. Here and there knelt a 
wcatlierheateu man on the worm- 
eaten floor, asking or acknowledging 
a blessing on liis labours ; and a few 
women, simply dressed, were bending 
low before the images of “Nostra 
Sehora^” praying perhaps for thesafety 
and return of those who were away. 
The piftests, too, who moved about 
among them, had not the well-fed, well- 
bcneficed look of those who minister 
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to the consciences of the rich. Their 
vestments were poor and threadbare, 
themselves spare and hungry-look- 
ing, as though their fasts were many 
and j*cal. The plaoe had altogether 
an air of poverty — of tlie religious 
poverty which cannot put riches 
111 the place of prayers, or triclc 
oift worship in glittering Colours. 
It being fiie poor man’s teinph', 
woidd of itsslf nave given an inter- 
est to the old church; but it had 
anotlier, and if not a greater, a mure 
pj’omineiit one. In it we find tlie 
lootprmt of a great man — one of 
those who make their lives .sublime, 
and l(;av(i a tr<ic,e, deep and indel- 
ible, “ on the sjiinl of time.” It 
was a footprint not left by tlie ac- 
tion of, or the ijreparation for, a great 
deed- -not made in tluj path of duty, 
or pui’iiose, or achieve] non t, but stiJl 
bearing tlic dent of a groat man’s 
heel ; and such, though it be made in 
.sport or pleasure, or in some jnirsuit 
not relative to tlic good or glory of 
mankind, is still worth seeking for 
and musing upon. TJiis was a print 
wliich marked an event in tin; privab', 
Jifo of a man ; and yet, may it not be 
that the heart was tliere and then 
nurtured, strengthened, and fed for 
its work -the spirit encouraged and 
impelled to its ])nipose. Here*, in 
this poor ciiurcli, Coin minis was mar- 
ried. Ther( 5 , by that simple altar, 
he stood to bind himself' for life to 
the one whom the heart had clioson 
as a i)artner; clioseii not for licr 
wealth, not perhaps for licr beauty, 
but because his spirit recognised in 
hers the agency needful f«r the deve- 
lopment of liis mission. And there 
she stood, the daughter of a noble 
though impoverished house, simply 

e iting her faith to the man she 
1 , unconscious of his coming 
greatness, or of the part she might 
have to play therein. Easily docs 
the fancy revive the scene. That 
face iiid form, such as the painters 
have preserved for us, so full of in- 
Lellcctiial beauty, so expressive of 
innate nobility, arise before us. T-.cro 
is a light playing over the features 
now, and the form is relaxed in an 
attitude of gentleness — stilly there is 
that in both which den(%cs tho 
grandeur of the spirit withiA, which 
speaks of the great purpose, not yet 
formed or matured, perhaps, but 
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nascent and gi'owing in the heart, 
waiting only the fulfilment of time 
and circumstance. Yes ! even in such 
an hour, that face must have home 
witness'’ to the great thought whicli 
was to lead the man onwards to a 
great work, and place Jiim ajiiong liis 
fellows as the discoverer of a new 
world. And that gentle woman’s 
fnini comes " before us, too, a half- 
melancholy, half-gladsome look, a 
half-proud, half-liumblc bearing are 
hers; the t!xprcssu)n of her elieekerjd 
life — of the inmgled nobility .‘aid 
jMJvcrty, trial aiicl joy, which were 
woven in tho web of her der^tiny. 
She is all tenderness now, for love 
has triumphed over .the fate which 
dof)incd her to a cloister; and she 
is to eutei’ the world again and 
e(‘jiil)at it side by side with the man 
to whom lier heart iswculded. There 
Avas still a shade oi‘ sadni'ss, for she 
anticii)atod struggh , but there was 
joy, too— the joy of hope and confi- 
dence ; and near her was tlie mother, 
rtvsigniiTg her daugliter aftd giving Jier 
over to the protection of another. A 
shade of doubt, uerhaps, tUck(‘rod on 
luT face, for witli all the provulcnce 
of age, she foresaw and dreaded the 
povcity which Avas be Toro her child, 
yet tlic trust which a great mind ever 
inspin‘s made her hopidul for the 
career of the two Avho Avere being 
then united. Aroiiwl Avere liardy, 
Aveatherbeaten men, navigatoi-s and 
explorer's; one day ]>erhaps to become 
the comiianions of liis adventure and 
the sharers of his glory. To them 
the scene Avould be simple and com- 
mon cnongli. They saw nothing 
remarkable in the^poor adventurer 
audcliart-makf r tal?iiig unto his home 
a wife pool or than himself. Such an 
event Avas not singular with them. 
They stood before,’ we come behind 
the great deed whicli raised him so 
high in the Avovld’s nobility. To them 
the mariiagc Avas a eommonplac<; 
thing- to us it is the footprint of a 
great life. To us it suggests a 
pleasant episode in the., life ol one 
wdiOsc son said truly of him, “*Tis 
better to be the son of such a father 
than have the nobility of Italy for 
my ancestr3^” Such episodes may 
be the flowers of the world’s history, 
hut they grow close beside its great- 
est worts. We folloAV' on the river’s 
bank, and find the footprint of a 
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kindred spin't. This, liowcver, has a 
deeper impress. It was stamped on 
the eve of action. The very W,ath 
of adventure and enterprise seems to 
play round t.he spot \vhere it was made. 

Near the river, at its broadest .and 
most beautiful part, a,nd within sight 
of the old castle of Belem, is the 
church of San (Icronimo. Its front 
is adorned with elaborate sculpture ; 
all that art can bestow of ornament 
is there ; the richness of the clnscl 
has been exliausled on doorway 
window inid moulding. Witliui 
there is the same exquisiteness of 
beauty. A soft roseate light falls on 
elegant pillais, round wbicb luxuriant 
lloral ornament 5 i serpentiuo and twine, 
and on the rich tracery which deco- 
rates shrine, column, and arch. Inside 
the railings of the altar rise; th.e 
marble tombs of kings and princes. 
But it is not tlio beauty of arcbitec- 
lure, or llic sanctity of royal dust,' 
which arrests the mind and claims 
the thought. The footprint which a 
great man hhs left, fills tJie wljole vi- 
sion. At the thought (jf it we are 
carried back many years to behohl 
the spectacle which was presented 
when that footptint was made. 

There is high mass in the old 
church ; the shrines are alight, and 
hung with offerings ; flowers festoon 
from the walls; the priests arc in 
their richest vestments ; censers swing 
incense into the air ; tlio organ swells 
the solemnity of tlie scoiu;. And 
there at tlie altaj stand a baud ot re- 
solute and venturous men, seeking a 
blessing from God, ere they set foitli 
on their undertaking. The blessing 
has been given ; ^the men arc sancti- 
fied to their purpose ; tk(^ organ bursts 
into a note of triumph ; the doors arc 
opened, .and forth tllcy pass— that 
band — on their purpose of discovery. 
In their mhlst w.alks the leader, the 
man, his soul traught with the thought 
of new worlds to be revealed, of new 
people to be gathered uithin the fold 
of civilisation— his heart big* with the 
sense of strength and enterprise — his 
forln dilated with the majesty of imr- 
pose. Thus Vasco de Gama and his 
companions pass from thc*threshold 
to the galleys moored in the stream. 
The acclamations of multitudes greet 
them ; kerchiefs are waved ; cannon 
thunder ; flowers fall in their path ; 


and a bjeath of pr.aycr passes from the 
hearts of thousands to heaven in their 
behalf. But the acclamations of his 
own heart were stronger to the leader 
than those of the crowd, and there 
was a stronger voice witliin, impell- 
ing' him to go on tnid do bis work. 
And tlic work was done ; thepurpOs:' 
was fulfilled ; new worldg^wero open- 
ed ; new people brought within the 
pale of civilisation. We return to 
the scene. The sails arc spread ; the 
galleys float down the river, .and arc 
lost to tlie view ; the crowd dispersi's ; 
tlie church doors are sliut, tlio aisles 
.are dark and silent, and there is 
nought left of the pageant. N lught 1 
Yes ; there is the footprint made by 
the man as he passed from the inner 
life of tlioiiglit to the outer life of ac- 
tion ; and tliat footjirint has nartained 
since then, a sign, a guide, and a moni- 
tion to other iiieu, that they may .also 
make their lives sul dime- -sublime in 
faith — sublime in caiiiest endeavour 
— sublime in truthfulness, if not in 
world-greatness. 

Yes ; it is not of Gothic beauty, or 
of priestly j^ower, or kingly grandeur, 
wo think, wIkui looking on the fat^adc 
of San Geronimo. It is the scene we 
have ileseribed which arises before us. 
AVo SCO Vasco de Gama going forth on 
his mighty purpose, and, looking 
down, we see the footprint he has loft 
on “ the sand of time.” 

We turn to a vciry dilfcrent scone 
and thought. The wjuidering foot 
has carried us along the south bank 
of the T.agus, and we go on and on 
from height to height, village to 
village, until at last we descend ab- 
ruptly tow.ards the river on a flat 
spit of sand, which seems .as though 
it had been reclaimed from the w.v 
tors or disowned liy the earth — re- 
nounced by or renouncing the rest of 
the world. The sun shone full uiion 
it. A hot yellow glare like the flare 
of a furnace hung over the sand. The 
waves- rippled hotly on the shore, and 
some fishing-nets sprca<l on the beach 
seemed scorched and blackened by 
the heat. lu the midst of this burn- 
ing patch stand a few huts built of 
planks put loosely together. They 
shone rcjilly in the sun, and the pitch 
and tar on their roofs sweltercil and 
seethed kn the heat. As we approach- 
ed them, wild faces peered fortli from 
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»the doors, ami then a gang of men, 
wild in look ami wild in apparel — 
men with bloodshot eyes and un- 
combed matted hair - -nished out 
upon us. For a while they gesti- 
culated and vociferated around us. 
Many an eye dashed threateningly 
towards us, and more than once we 
saw a knife half - drawn from its 
sheath. At length an elderly man 
with grisly h^ir, low brow, and thick 
bull neck, who spoke and acted witJi 
authority in the community, liad evi- 
dently, after much discussion, dccidi‘d 
the point, and wo were warned, by a 
general waving of hands and a gene- 
ral screaming of tongues, to depart 
and go whence wo had come. On 
inquiiy we found tliat this ])lace was 
a city of refuge for all the murderers, 
the felons, the vagabonds, and out- 
casts of Lisbon. * If a man in liot 
l).xasion shed blood, or if, with pre- 
meditated purpose, he slew liis enemy 
- if he, liad roblied, or pilftuvd, or 
violated the law— hither lie lied and 
found a shelter and a refuge. For 
soviM'al days a new-comer was receiv- 
ed into the community, was lodged 
and fed, and allowed to loinaiii un- 
questioned. At the end of the pro- 
scribed time ho was compelled to tell 
the story of his (;rime, to tlirow what 
money lie had into the stock, to take 
the common oaths, and acknowledge 
the laws common to that comnmnity 
of outcasts. No soldier or function- 
ary ever invaded thos(^ precincts ; and 
the tenants, again, of this spot, knew 
that their immunity extended not be- 
yond the boundary of this narroAV 
strip. Their nets provided scanty 
food, and women brought them other 
necessaries from the neighbouring vil- 
lage. ’Twas a strange thing to sec 
the existence and the tohjrance of 
such a nest of crime within sight of 
the law and witliin reach of the arm 
of justice: and yet law itself could 
not have devised a more thoroughly 
penal settlement. ‘ 

Wo chanced once by accident to 
see how and by whom this place was 
peopled. We were coming at n ght 
from the opera, when a man rusUed 
by us, wildly and at full speed. Wo 
thought little of this, though the 
thing was unusual at that time and 
place. As wo reached the s(juare by 


the river-side, we saw that there was 
a slight stir and commotion, though 
not much. A few boatmen wei’e 
walking up and down, and talking 
in an excited manner ; a few lA'izens 
were stopping listlessly oii*theirnome- 
waru route, and a sentry was taking 
his measured walk unconcernedly. 
We asked what aviis the matter, and 
a bystander pointed where, within 
the square, lay a body weltering iii 
blood, and heaving and tossing cun- 
viilsivoly. Ever as it hove and tossed, 
the blood gurgled fast from an ugly 
gash in the throat. Wc stepped for- 
ward to see what could he done for 
the wounded man, hut were thrust 
back by the bayonet of the sentry. 
The antlioritios, thd coroner, the 
mayor, the civic guard, or some one 
Avhosc province it was, liad been sent 
for ; meanwhile none might interfere, 
and ihcre lay a in an bleeding and 
dying without aid or help, sdmost 
Avithoiit sympathy. Some one of the 
crowd told us the story of the deed. 
The perpetrator of the murder was a 
boatman of* the Tagus, one of the 
gentlest of his class, and especially 
favourcil by the English for his smart- 
ness and kindliness. It appears that 
lie liad concciAjed a grudge against a 
comrade for having in some way sup- 
iihiuted him in his vocation, and alter 
liaving taken some naval officers uj) 
the river that same day, liad purchased 
a knife with the money given by them, 
had then Avatclied. his oppoitunity, 

a cd beliiiid his foe, and dealt tlic 
y 1)1 OAV. Wo pitssed by the spot 
again in the early morning. Tlicrc 
lay the body stark and stiff ; the hair 
Avas still wot Avith the sweat of the 
death agony ; the blood was clotted 
on the neck, {inil the little pools around 
Avere dried into*dark red spots. Still 
the sentry kept Avateh and ward by 
the blackened corpse. 

- We heard afterwards that the mur- 
derer had gone quietly home, collected 
his money and clothes, and then be- 
taken himself to the refuge of out- 
laws. Here ho bided his time, and 
then shipped on board a man-of-war 
bound for the Brazils. 

The law had stood forth resolutely 
as a protector of forms — not as an 
avenger of blood. 

This^was a cosa di Portugal. 
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After seven Avceks, the rocks of 
Sdlly appeared to have seen (inouf>h 
of me. A rcsiilence so protracted 
astonished and fatigued them. They 
knew all my var^dng moods, and one. 
unvarying, not pictures(pio, costume. 
Familiar with the ring of iny ham- 
mer, a.s it chiselled with savage per- 
tinacity at their granite ribs, they 
were not l(‘Sb familiar with the com- 
pass of my voice, and the extent of 
my operatic reminiscences, as, se- 
duced by theit solitudes, to the or- 
chestral inRi)iration of their Avaves, I 
loosened all the power of my lungs 
in lyrical -fervour. For stiveai Avecks 
had our intumiey lasted, and now 
there arose the convicthm that the 
time for separation had arriAmd. 
Nothing new could possibly be learnt 
about me. Their cimosity Avas satis- 
fied, if not satiated ; and my presence 
began to carry a certain monotony 
with it. Even • the two or thnai 
meagre dogs, Avhich siiitted about th(‘. 
pier, began to eye mc^Av-ith an air of 
supercilious Avearuiess ; and I for- 
bear to iuATstigat(‘ the sentiments of 
the ScilJians, lest they should too 
painfully resemble the iiidil fere nee of 
the dogs. Dceidodly it Avas'time to 
pack up. In sj)ite, therefore, of tluj 
inexhaustible obJigiiigiiess of my 
fri(*nd, Mr J. O. Moyle, the admir- 
able surgeon of whom Scilly is justly 
proud — in sjnte of his efforts to make 
my residence ev(!ry way agreeable, I 
took the hint : tfie (granite Beaut i( S 
turned a cold boulder on me, and I 
resolvc'd to bore tlirm no longer. 
My animals were scattered to the four 
Avinds (figuratively, of course— one of 
the four being the railway to Lon^ 
don, Avhieh transported a rolfee-tiri 
of anemones to a tank-loving lady) : 
my tent was struck, and, after hurry- 
ing through Penzanc(j, Jalmoutli, 
aiw! Plymouth, it was once more 
rntched in the pretty island of 
Jersey. . 

Nothing could be more charming 
than the welcome smiled by the rich 
meadow-lands and orchards here. 
After the bold picturesque solitudes 
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of Scilly, it scorned like once more 
entering civilised nature. Every 
inch of ground was cultivated. 
Cornfields and orchards resplendent 
Avith blossoms, sloped, down to the 
very edge of the shore, and, by tho 
prodigality of soil, de.fied the Avither- 
ing iTifiuenco of sea-breezes. It was 
not amazing to me to learn after- 
wards that the laud in the intenor 
yiehls double the crop, per acre, 
Avhich can be raised in most parts of 
Englaml ; and that, although the 
reirt is £10 an acre, such rent can bo 
l^aid by potatoes ahme. Elsewhere 
it is diliicnlt to get even grass to 
grow close on the shore, and trees 
liave ahvays a look of stunted old- 
maiden isli mi.soiy ; but Ikto the high 
tide almost Aveshes the hedge Avhich 
limits orchards that no right-minded 
boy could resist robbing. Jersey, in- 
deed, is the A^cry paradise of farmers. 
The Ameri(jaiis stiy that England 
looks like a large garden. Wliat 
England is to America, that is Jer- 
sey to England. Even the high-ri>ads 
have the as})oct of drives through 
a gonlloman’s grounds rather than of 
noisy tlioroughfaros ; aud the by- 
roads and lauc.s ai’o perfect pictures 
of emboAvered quiet and giecn seclu- 
sion. There never Avas a more de- 
lightful place to ramble in. Every 
turn oi)eiis on some cx(pusite va.lley, 
or some Avooded hill, through the 
cool shades and glinting liglits of 
Avhich the summer wanderer is 
tempted to stray, or to recline in the 
long grass, and languorously listen 
to the multitudinous music of tho 
birds and insects above and around. 
Observe I say nothing of the sea, 
and tho succession of bays on the 
coastj for wliat can be said at all 
commensurate Avith that subject ? 
Even the poets, who not only con- 
trive to say the finest tilings about 
nature, but also teach us how to feel 
the finest tremors of delight when 
brought face to face with her, have 
very imjpcrfcctly spoken of the sea. 
Homer as lauded for having called it 
" wine-iaccd.” He probably meant 
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some ivy-green potation, since “wine- 
faced” is the epithet by which Sopho- 
cles characterises the ivy.* In any 
case his epithet is only an epithet, 
and the sea is of all colours, as it is 
of all forms and moods. Doubts also 
may be raised respecting the “gig- 
gling” which iBsenylus, in a terribly- 
thumbed passage, attrilnites to the 
sea.' The “ innumcj-ablc laughter of 
the waves of the sea,” one is apt to 
interpret as a*giggle ; an expression 
not only unbefitting tlic sea, but un- 
worthy of the occasion. Neptune 
was not mocking the agony of Pro- 
metheus with a scliool-girl’s inconti- 
nence. He was too grand and fiueiit 
lor such weakness. In moments of 
screnest summer -calm ho may be 
said to smile ; in moments of more 
leaping mirth lie may be said to 
laugh ; but to imagine liim distort- 
ing his countenance by innumerable 
■giggles, would bo at all times intol- 
erable, and at mch a tinle perfectly 
indefensible. 

On the sea, therefore, allow rue to 
be silent. On the great attractions 
of Jersey for the naturalist, one word 
will suffice : there is no such spot 
in England for marine zoology. l>e- 
sides all these charms, it had other 
charms in my eyes. Memory conse- 
crated the ground. Eight-and-twenly 
years ago I was at school here. 
Changed as the aspect of St Helicrs 
necessarily is, the' few snots still re- 
coguisablc liad a peculiar fascina- 
tion for me. The Itoyal Squaro-seemed 
to have shrunk to a third of its old 
dimensions, but with what strange 
sensations I first re-entered it ! The 
Theatre had by no means the magical 
and in)posing aspect which it then 
wore, wlicn it seemed the centre of 
perfect bliss. Its yellow play-bills 
no longer thrilled me, although me- 
moiy wandered back to those happy 
nights when enchanting comedy and 
tearful tragedy were ushered in by 
the overtures to “ Taiicredi,” or 
“ Seudramide” (the only two '^ich 
the orchestra ever played), and when 
ponderous light comedians in cash- 
mere tights, or powerful tragedians 
“ took the stage” with truly ideal 
strides. Gone, for ever gone, are 
those bright credulous days. .Never 

* CSldipvA Colon] V, 674, 


more shall I see The School for 
Scandal^ or Pizarro, performed as I 
saw them then. Lady Teazle will 
never more lure me with her coquet- 
tish fan, nor Cora tran^ort me with 
her drooping ringlets. I can’t believe 
in the vinous gaiety and good feeling 
of Charles Surface ; nor thiuk Rolla 
the most impassioned and eloquent 
of beings. I know that the senti- 
ments are as unreal as the acting, or 
the stage wine and “property” fruit of 
Charles Surface’s banqiujt. Turning 
with a retrospective sigh into the 
Market-Place, I feel the breath of 
former years rising around me. 
There is the very corner wlnne wo 
used to “ toss” the pieman for epicu- 
rean slices of pudding-^a vulgar, but 
seductive form of juvenile gambling. 
Close by is the spot where we up- 
set “ Waddy” — an tidiposo comrade, 
much plagued by his leaner contem- 
poraries— fiat into an old woman’s 
egg-basket. I see him now, rising 
covered with the squaslif'd yolks, ut- 
terly heedless of the furious impreca- 
tions (in immtelligible '(>otoin)y and 
the furious blows (in perfectly intelli- 
gible English) with which the old 
lady rcsi)ouded ; I sec his piteous 
contemplation of his soiled clothes, 
and hoar once fnore his pathetic ex- 
clamation, “ Oh damin !” wliile inej;- 
tinguishablc laughter shakes our 
leaner sides. Childhood is the Ago 
of Innocence. 

Among the changes, it was plea- 
sant to find that no longer did the 
Pillory disgrace the Royal Square ; no 
long(;r w(tc criminals publicly whip- 
ped through the stnieis, as I once 
saw them with shuddering disgust. 
Formerly women were thus piililicly 
whipi)cd ; but tfiat disgraceful exhi- 
bition was put ^ stop to before my 
time ; and now Jersey has grown 
liiimaniscd enough to sec that whip- 
ping men must be relinquished. It 
was, indeed, a loathsome sight. The 
naked shrieking wretch, with a cord 
round his neck, halberds pointed 
at his breifet to prevent his hurrying 
forewards, his back streaming wit^ 
blood, his face turned imploringly 
towards tl^e surgeon, who walked 
beside the executioner, and whom I 
once heard utter the cruel words. 
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“Harder, Jack !” meaning that tlio 
victim had strength to withstand 
even hanlcr blows — a brutal mob 
following without sympathy — the 
procession moving slowly from the 
Town- Hall to the Prison ; — ^this was 
the picture Justice frequently present- 
ed to the inhabitants of Jersey, and 
wliieh now, thank God, will never be 
seen by them again, but will take its 
place among the brutalities of the 
past, a sign of the onward progress 
we have made. 

Although St Heliers, “ the ca])ital 
of Jersey,^’ was the spot consecrated 
by memory, I to(jk up my abode at 
the entrance of tlie fishing-village of 
G orey, just four miles from St Heliers j 
and as these papers are addressed to 
amateur naturalists, some of whom 
may liereafter visit Jersey, a word on 
the reason of my clioice may not be 
superlliious. The attractions of the 
caj)itaJ I do not <leny, and if the 
\isitor is in need of watering-place 
attractions, he will pitcli his tent 
there ; but if his primary desires be 
zoology and <(uiot, he will select 
Gorey, espcciially during summer, 
wlien tidc-rnmting is necessarily poor, 
and only by dredging and trawling 
can ho hope to get a good stock of 
animals. Always go* where there arc 
fisliermcji, that you may have the 
benefit of their aid. Tlicy nny bring 
you what yoq w^ould never find. It 
is true there are two sources of dilli- 
culty in your way : the first is the 
almost impossibility of making them 
understand that you can set any value 
on things tliey arc accustomed to lling 
away ; the second is, tliat when you 
have so tutored them that they Icnow 
what you want, th^ are strangely 
backward in their supplies. Money 
is of course the only Qpgcnt argument ; 
yet even money moves them but 
slowly. They go out day after day, 
staying out all night, and return often 
without a shilling’s worth of fish; 
yet althougli you offer to pay them 
fox oyster-shells and weeds as for 
fish, they cannot easily be induced 
tP throw this “refuse” of their nets 
into a bucket, instead of throwing it 
overboard again. They ^promise to 
do so, but you wait in vain. At 
Tenby, in spite of urgent entreaties 
and liberal promises, only one Loll^o 
was brought me ; at Scilly nothing ; 


at Gorey, in spite of my being on 
the best terms <with fishermen \^oin 
I hiid employed, and witli whom I 
had gone trawling, five weeks passed 
before a bucket oi' refuse was brought 
me. Two words — pertinacity and 
liberality— sum up tlie whole art of 
gaining tliie desirable result ; when 
gained, you will need no arguiijent 
to prove the superiority of a fishihg- 
vilfage. 

Comfortably settled' at Gorey, and 
my working-room set in order, I had 
only to await the spring-tide, once 
more to gather a variety of pets 
around me. Not that I was even 
then without serious occupation. 
Before leaving Soilly 1 had put up 
my Nudibranchs in spirits of wine, 
and these were now carefully to ho 
dissected. Make no wry face at tlic 
word “ dissection ” — it indicates a 
very different process from the one 
you conceive ; and as it is one indis-^ 
pensablc to the naturalist, I may as 
well dissipate the pnyudice which 
hangs over it. If prejudices could 
be satisfactorily displaced, by argu- 
ment, one might ask how a man can 
pass a butcher’s sliop with ecpiuni- 
mity, yet shudder at the idea of dis- 
secting a rabbit or a dog ; but I will 
admit all such incongmitics ns facts 
not assailable by argument, aiid 
simply direct the reader’s attention 
to the important differences between 
dissecting animals of the larger kind, 
and dissecting our marine pets— it is 
as great as the difference between 
knitting a silken purse in a drawing- 
room, and making a ship’s cable in a 
rope- walk. Almost all our. dissec- 
tions are* perfonned under water, 
with needles, tweezers, and delicate 
scissors. There is no blood to suggest 
unpleasant ideas ; there is nothing 
unsightly — to the pliilosophic eye the 
sight is full of interest — and if an un- 
sightly aspect were present, lias not 
a noble poetess truly said : — 

• “ Bo; rutlior, Ijold, and boar 

To look into the swarthiest face of things 
For God’s sake who has made them. 

How is this. 

That men of science, osteologists 
And surgeons, beat some poets, in respect 
For nature — count nought common or un- 
clean. 

Spend fapturcs upon perfect specimens 
Of indurated veins, distorted joints. 

Or beautiful now cases of curved spine ; 
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While we, we are shocked at nature’s falling' 
off— 

Wo dare to shrink back from her warts and 
bloins — 

Wo will not, when she sneezes, look at her, 
Not even to say, 'God bloss her.’ That’s 
our wrong.” * 

Nay, lias not tlie greatest of German 
poote, whose culture of the beautiful 
was so devout tliat it has been made 
a reproach, gi\en us a practical ex- 
ample that not only may Comparative 
Anatomy reveal its marvels to the 
delighted eye of a poet, but also tliat 
the keen glance of the poet may be 
that of a great discoverer in anatomy? 
To Goethe, tones and ligaments were 
not less beautiful and full of interest 
than dowers and streams, because he 
saw in them parts of the mystic scaf- 
folding of the temple of life. And 
laborious and delicate as the amateur 
may find the dissection of animals to 
bo, he will find his labour woU re- 
warded at the close. 

When the spring -tide did arrive 
it was unfortunately a very poor 
one ; and had Jersey been less 
wealthy, my hot labours on the rocks 
would have produced but a meagre 
result. As it was, I managed to 
secure an ample supply of Sea Hares, 
Holids, Donds, Solitary Ascidians, 
Cldorllinoi, Hydr actiniae, Pycnoyo- 
nkhr, AcUrfms^ Anemones, and Po- 
lypes, In the way of novelty there was 
only the flydractinia (a pretty little 
Avhite polype growing in (ilusters _on 
the outside of a whelk shell, inside 
of which was a hermit-crab) and the 
Actinia' parasitica, hitherto only 
known to me through pictures, but 
which I found transcending in beauty 
all power of painting This beauti- 
ful Anemone is extremely abundant , 
here at low tide, but scarcely merits 
its name of parasitica, for I find it 
almost as frequently on stones and 
on the sides of the rocks as on the 
whelk shells • and in captivity it 
quits its shell, roaming about the 
])ie-die»h, and fixing itscB’to the side, 
or to seaweeds, like any other Ane- 
mone. The extreme sensitiveness if 
the Parasitica enbanpes its attrac- 
tions ; it is for ever expanding and 
retracting its tentacles, elongating, 
curving, or retracting its stem ; somc- 
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times doubling its length, at other 
times assuming an hour-glass con- 
striction in the middle. The fila- 
ments which contain the “ thread 
capsules” are poured forth in great 
abundance whenever the animal is 
disturbed. While on the subject of 
Jersey Anemones, it may bo added 
that, besides the ordinary species, I 
dredged what is probably a vari^ 
of the Actinia ornata, described and 
beautifully figured by Dr Strethill 
Wright in the Edinhunjh Philoso^ 
jy/iical Journal for July 1856,— the 
body wliite, tbe exterior circle of ten- 
tacles orange, the two interior circles 
wliite striped with grey, the disc 
orange in the centre ; ve^ charming 
to bdiold. 

Having stocked my jars and dishes, 

I was soniewlmt reluctant to broil 
in a noonday sun amid the rocks, 
with little hope of finding any 
animal not already familiar : and 
therefore contented myself with th(^ 
less exciting and more remunerative 
labour of deep-water bunting. By 
tliis I got initiated into the art and 
mystery of trawling, having made 
friends with a fisbermnn, master of a 
Trawler of about twenty tons. Pleas- 
ant it is on a bright sunny morning, 
with a nice breeze from tbe shore, to 
recline on the deck of a fast-sailing 
vessel, and listen to the men retailing 
their experiences, or watch them 
lieave out and haul in the net. Away 
we gliclc towards the coast of Franco, 
Jersey melting in the distance - 

"The Stands unlumblcd, the blue waves 
untost, 

And all is stillness, save the seabird’s cry 
And dolphin’s leap.” 

The net is at the bottom, collecting 
in its gaping mouth the treasures we 
are duly awaiting ; meanwhile, in a 
sort of dreamy content, we stretch 
ourselves in the sun till the word is 
given to haul in, and then anxiety 
dissipates the luxurious calm. The 
trawl is a ^ huge net of somewhat 
conical shape, from twenty to thirty 
feet wide, from thirty to forty deep^ 
Along the edge of the wide opening 
is a stout wuoden beam, to the ends 
of which are fastened the trawl heads, 
namely, thick flat semicircular bands 
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of iron, which serve to keep at a 
distance of three feet from the beam 
that portion of the net meant to touch 
the bottom. In the net there are 
various pockets. When the trawl 
is thrown overboard, the weight 
of the iron carries it to the bot- 
tom, the buoyancy of the wooden 
beam, assisted by the perpendicular 
H||{)port of the iron bands, keep- 
ing the upper edge of the net steadily 
floating three feet above the ground. 
The rope sweeping along the bottom 
disturbs the flsh ; up tlicy .dart in 
foolish distracted haste, and come in 
contact with tlic not overarching 
them ; this flurries them, and they 
dart sideways to escape ; in doing 
which they unsuspectingly swim into 
the net if they go ontf way, ijito the 
pockets if they go the other. The 
net, thus scraping the bottom, gathers, 
of course, a quantity of shcdls and 
weeds as well as fish ; this is known 
to naturalists as “ trawl refuse,” and 
is always worth carclid overhaul- 
ing. The contents are all emptied 
upon tlie deck, and while Jack is 
gloating over the turbot, brill, soles, 
skate, and gurnard, or grimly notic- 
ing the utter absence of those desir- 
able individuals, you squat down 
amid the refuse, and begin a long de- 
liberate investigation thereof. The 
net is once more pluiiging its way to 
the bottom, ’oho vessel glides through 
the rippling music, and you arc ab- 
sorbed in eager inspection of shell 
and weed, is probable tliat this 
stooping and peering, accompanied 
by the motion of the vessel, will 
bring on the nausea and headache, 
if not worse, ^ which hitherto you 
have escaped.* I will not pretend 
that this is ])lcasant ; but there is no 
help for it. None but the brave de- 
serve the mollusc! The pain is 
transient, the delight persists. You 
may return home at the close of the 
day probably green, and certainly 
hideous ; but behind you. Jack is 
bringing a bucketful of treasures; 
and to-morrow you will only know 
‘that you have these treasures. 

The first thing you have to do 
on the morrow is to “ identify ” the 
animals — a long and interesting, 
though sometimes perplexing pro- 
cesS| owing ,to the exasperating sys- 
tem adopted by naturalists of select- 


ing, as marks, characteristics by no 
means obvious. For example, -when 
you read the sentence “shell flexi- 
ble,” among the curt indications by 
which an animal is to be identified, 
how are you to suspect that the 
animal in question has no shell 
visible at all, until you have dis- 
sected it, and found the thin* cal- 
careous plate underneath the back, 
covering the liver I --That one sen- 
tence “ shell flexible ” prevented my 
identifying a Flenrohranchus for at 
least an hour. Nor have I to this 
day been able to identify the species 
of a compound Ascidian (which I 
only know to be an Ascidian from 
embryological indications), probably 
known to naturalists, perhaps yet 
iindcscribed. It is of a bright orange 
colour. From a transparent gelatin- 
ous basis niimitc cylindrical tubes 
rise., each about the twentieth of an 
inch ill height, standing in circular 
groups. The orifice of each tube has 
four deliciatc processes radiating in- 
wards, like the spokes of a wheel, or 
like the processes in the siphon of a 
cockle. This orifice is extensile and 
retractile, but docs not open and shut 
like that of an Ascidian ; and, more- 
over, the orifice is single. The heart, 
or pulsating sac, lies at the bottom of 
the visceral cavity. Imbedded bi 
the clear gelatinous base are several 
branching vessels giving off pear- 
shaped processes. These -vessels con- 
nect the visceral cavities of the whole 
colony, and the globules of food are 
seen oscillating to and from the 
cavities into the pear-shaped pro- 
cesses. J was completely puzzled 
what to consider this animal, until I 
saw a tadpole embryo escape from it, 
and swim away, followed by. several 
others ; and then I knew an Ascidian 
of some kind was before* irie. A tad- 
pole 1 Well, that is a figure of speech. 
The embryo of the Ascidian is more 
like a tadpole than anything else ; 
and totally unlike its parent, not only 
in possessing a good long tail, but in 
being able to swim vigorously through 
the water in which tne parent is im- 
movable. In the interior of the 
round body which surmounts this 
tail, a mass of yellowish granules (the 
vitclllis) is observed, which extends 
Bomeaway down, the axis of the tail. 
The transparent membrane surround- 
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ing the granular mass enlarges. The this production of Medusao was to its 
mass develops three processes, which first discoverers. Nay, the marvel 
act as suckers, wherewith the animal must go further still ; the lily must 
finally fixes itself for life. The tail first produce a whole bed of lilies 
then becomes absorbed, as in the tad- like its own fair self, before giving 
pole.* The viscera appear ; the en- birth to the butterfly ; anil this butter- 
velope increases, and nnallv becomes fly must separate itself into a crowd 
the general basis out of which, or in of butterflies before giving birth to 
which, an immense number of Asci- the lily : when you have thus added 
dians are developed by the process of marvel upon marvel, you will ‘be 
‘‘ budding ; ” so that from this one roaily to listen without scepticism co 
tadpole embryo there arises a wdiole the phenomenon known as the “idter- 
colony of animals, from which in turn nation of generations,” since Steen- 
solitary tadpoles will issue, cacli strup so baptised it. Others have 
of which will produce its colony, given it othcT namijs : Owen calls it 
Imagine a tadpole to be transformed “ I'^arthenogencsis ; ” Van Beneden, 
into a mature frog, this frog to swell “ Digencsis Victor Cams, “ Neo- 
his skin to an inacfmitc extent, and melie ; ” and Quatrelaiges, “ Genea- 
uiider that skin to produce, by bud- genesis.” But while diflering about 
ding, some hundreds of frogs, all the name, and the explanation of the 
living harmoniously together, each phenomena, there is no, difference as 
fed by all, and this colony producing to the phenomena fclicmseivcs. I will 
at last a few solitary tadpoles, and asktlic reader’s attention to a succinct 
you will have some conception of exposition of the various facts and 
the paradox presented by our com- theories connected wilh this interest- 
pound Ascidians. , iiig subject ; premising that I have 

Nov is this paradox without par- not only verified the capital observa- 
nllcls. The other day I noticed the tions on which the marvel rests, but 
surface of the W’atcr in my pan agi- liavc some new facts to bring forward 
tated, as if scores of hairs were at which materially modify the current 
various points thrust upwards. No- conceptions, 
thing else was visible with eye or Harvey’s celeb fated aphorism, 

lens, Susi^ecting from a certain t;ii’?/»^c.roi»o(everyliviiigbeingis8ues 
pulsating motion that it was caused from an egg), was a premature gencra- 
by young Medusm, I dipped the lisation, and has for some years past 
zoophyte trough, and"broudit up a been known to be so. Many animals 
quantity of newly-hatched ^Medusa? issue not from an egg, but directly 
in great activity. They had just from tlie substance of the parent’s 
issued from the polype {Laomedai body, by a process analogous to that 
tjmiculata\ on removing some of the budding of plants. To include 
of the polype branches to tlie micro- this process and the ordinary process 
scope, the young Medusai were plainly under one expresBioii, Auguste Comte 
visible in the capsules, ami were suggested the following modification 
easily pressed out, whereupon they of the aphorism , vivum ex vivo 
swam away like the others. Familiar (every living being issues from a 
as this sight was to me, it had not living being) ; ancl as the idea of spon- 
lost its marvellousness. Here was a tancons generation becomes every 
polype, which the nninstnicted eye year loss and less tenable, this 
could not distinguish from a seaweed, aphorism acquires the force of a law. 
producing scores of jelly-fish ; and I allude to it at starting, because, in- 
these jelly-fish, if their days were asmuch as the course of our inquirj^ 
spared, would in due time produce will condiwt us to the conclusion 
polypes. Imagine a lily producing a that Generation is not essentially a 
butterfly, and the butterfly in turn distinct process from that of GrowtlT 
producing a lily, and you would in general, the idea of an ovum as the 
scarcely invent a marvel greater than necessary origin of every living thing 

* Some writers describe this disappearance the tail as a fission, the tail popping 
oif. I have not observed this. The enveloping membrane, as it enlarged, included 
the tail within it ; and the absorption took place within the sac thus formed. 
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seeds to be modified. The first 
illustration we owe to Trembley, 
whose Memoirs on the Hydra^ or 
Fresh-water Polype, are so admirable 
in accuracy and extent of observation, 
that, in spite of the labours of a 
century, nothing of what he stated 
has been set aside, and very little 
added, except what the microscope 
has revealed. He taught us that the 
polype, which originally comes from 
an egg, produces a (][uantity of other 
polypes, exactly similar to itself, by a 
process of “ budding/’ after the manner 
of a plant. He'taught us, moreover, 
that not only is this the normal mode 
of multiplication, but that if wo 
lacerate the polype, each lacerated 
fragment will become a new polype, 
which in its turn may be cut into 
several pieces, every one of them 
developing into perfect polypes. 
Several naturalists have repeated 
and confirmed his experiments. In 
repeating them myself I failed at 
first, but subsequently succeeded, 
and attribute the first failure to the 
presence of impurities in the water 
containing the tragments. Mr R. Q. 
Couch made the curious observation, 
that if the body of the hydra *‘bo 
merely irritated with a needle, or a 
ray of the sun, a young one will 
sprout from the injured parts.”* 
Here Harvey’s dictum receives direct 
contradiction', the polype wJiich is 
produced from a wound in the body 
of the parent, being in every respect 
similar to the polype which is pro- 
duced from an egg. 

It was in 1744 that Trembley made 
known to the world the astonishing 
reproductive powers of the hydra, t 
The following ycaivj Rorinet pub- 
lished his not less astonishing revela- 
tions on the reprodu‘ction of AphideSj 
or plant-lice. The Aphis, a winged in- 
sect familiaVto most readers, deposits 
its eggs in the axils of the leaves of 
plants at the close of summer, and 
these eggs are hatched in the follow- 
ing spring ; but the insectwhich issues 
from the egg is a wingless sexless 
iiisect. It was known that this 
wingless insect brought forth its 
young alive. Bonnet proved that tliis 


took place when no male insect 
wa;s in exist^ce— in fact> proved that 
the insect was a virgin mother, and 
astoundingly fertife. He isolated 
the young aphis as soon as it was 
hatched, reared it in strict seclu- 
sion, and watched it daily, almost 
hourly, with the patient tenacity of a 
naturalist of genius. He has loft on 
record his anxieties, his tremulous 
agitation lest its death should super- 
vene to frustrate his labours ; and his 
joy, after seeing the captive four times 
change its skin, and reach it i normal 
development, to observe tnat this 
absolute virginity did not in the least 
interfere with fertility. On tho 
eleventh day the aphis produced a 
young one alive ; another succeeded, 
and another. Every four-and-fcwcnty 
hours the brood was increased by 
three, four, and even ten arrivals. 
At* tlie cud of twenty -one days, 
ninety-five young ones were pro- 
duced from this single aphis. Uar- 
lying further liis observations, Bon- 
net found that tlie virgin offspring 
of this virgin parent also became 
parents 1 We kuow that this re- 
production may even go on till the 
eleventh generation ; then this pro- 
cess ceases, the eleventh generation 
is of perfect insects, with separate 
sexes, and these produce ova which 
next year become the productive 
virgins we hate just been reading of. 

“But why,” we may ask in the 
language ofrrofessorOwen, “should 
there be this strange combination of 
viviparous generation at one season, 
and of oviparous generation at another 
in the same insect] The viviparous 
or larviparous generation eff'ects a 
multiplication of the plant-lice ade- 
quate to keep pace with the rapid 
growth and increase of the vegetable 
kingdom in the spring and summer. 
No sooner is the weather mild enough 
to eifect the hatching of the ovum, 
which may have retained its vitality 
through the winter, than the larva, 
^thout haying to wait for the acqui- 
sition of ^ its mature and wiDKed 
form, as in other insects, forth\^h 
begins to produce a brood as hungry 
ana insatiable and ns fertile as it- 


♦ of the Penzance Natural History ^(&ety, I860, p. 671. 

+ TiiiiiiBLEY : MSmoires sur un genre de Polypes (Teau douce, 4to, Leyden, 1744, 
i Bonnet.: Traits d^lnsectologie, 2 vols., 1745. 
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self. The rate of increase imby be coil- 
eeived by the following calculation. 
The aphis produces each year ten lar- 
viparous broods, and one which is ovi- 
parous, and each generation averages 
100 individuate : — 

Generation. Produce. 

1st, 1 Aphis. 

^nd , 100, a hundred. 

.3rd, 10,000, ten thousahd. 

4th, 1,000,000. one million. 

5th, 100,000.000, hundred millions. 

0th, 10,O00,0o0,00Q, ten billioua. 

7th, 1,000,000,000.000, one trillion. 

8th, 100,000,000.000,000. hundred trillions. 

9th, 10,000,000,000,000.000, ten qiiatrillioiia. 

10th, 1,000,000,000,000,000,000* one quintil- 
lion. 

If the oviparous generation be added 
to this, you will have a thirty times 
greater result”* 

Recovering from the stupor into 
which wc are thrown by facts like 
these, let us observe that here, as in 
the case of the Ascidiansand Polypes 
formerly mentioned, an alternation of 
generations takes place ; the parent 
producing a child unlike itself, ^ind 
that child in its turn finally produc- 
ing one like its grand-parent. The 
winged and perfect aphis produces a 
wingless hexapod larva ; this wing- 
less larva produces at last a winged 
and perfect insect. The reader may 
imagine how great was the sensation 
produced in the scientific world by 
these announcements, and how many 
theories wer(3 propounded in explana- 
tion ; wc must not pause here to con- 
sider them, but proceed with our his- 
tory. 

The last date was 1745. In 1819, 
a Glermanise<l Frenchman, known to 
all lovers of romance as the author 
of Peter Schlemil^ made a discovery 
in Natural History which was almost 
as incredible as his Shadowless Man. 
Whether this will endear the name of 
Chamisso still more to his admirers 
may bo a question. Literary men 
wilhpoint with some satisfaction to 
the fact that a novelist was the dis- 
coverer of a form of r^roduction un- 
suspected by the profoundest aoolo- 
gists. They may ^so remember that 
theduminous doctrine of plant-mor- 
phology was the ^covery of the 
greatest of our modfm poets > and 
that the great Haller himself was a 

* Owen : Lecture on Comparative Jnat. 

+ On, the AlterrMtion of Oer^ratiom, 
George Busk, 1846. / 


poet and liMrtxteur before, in latter 
life, he devoted liimself with such 
^lendid success to physiology. In 
Chamisso’s day, naturalists knew two 
distinct species of the curious mollusc 
named Salpa, an indescribable ani- 
mal, transparent as crystal, and of 
irregular cylindrical aspect. This 
animal is also seen somewhat diffe- 
rent in structure, but most obviously 
differing from the solitary species in 
being a long chain of animals. In 
cjpite of their differences, they arc 
not two species, but two generations 
of the same species. The solitary 
Salpa produces the chain-salpa by 

budding ; ” and the chain salpa by 
" ajjemation of generations” (the 
phrase is Chamisso’ s) produces the 
solitary salpa by ova. Krohn, Huxley, 
Leuckart, and Vogt (alas ! only one 
Eflglishman among four Germans), 
have since confirmed Chamisso’s dis- 
covery, which, as Mrlluxlcy has point- 
ed out, gives him the priority over 
Stcenstrup, not only as to the mere 
phrase of “alternate generations,” but 
as to the distinct conception of the 
idea i mplied in the phrase. N ine years 
afterwards, in 1828, Milne Edwards 
first announced a similar mode of re- 
production am^ngthe Ascidians (such 
as I sketched it just now), without, 
however, connecting it with Cha- 
misso’s discovery. In 1835, the Nor- 
wegian pastor and indefatigable na- 
turalist, Sars, opened that wonderful 
series of revelations which him- 
self, Lovell, Lister, Dalycll, Steens- 
trup, Van Bencdeii, Allman, Forbes, 
and others, have established the al- 
ternation of generations in Polypes 
and Medusae. 

A not less surprising alternation 
has been discovered in the Entozoa ; 
but it would occupy too much space 
to narrate here, requiring much pre- 
liminary explanation before it could 
be intelligible to the general reader. 
Let us continue our history^. 

In 1842, the known factsVere col- 
lected, aii4 connected under one gene- 
ralisation by the Danish botanist 
Steenstrup, who brought his own 
quota of important facts. In this 
work, f a flash of light suddenly re- 

qf Inverteb., p. 414. 

'^Translated for tlie Jtay Society, by Mr 
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vcaled tlio connection in which manv 
isolated paradoxes stood to each 
other : a tlicoiy was proposed, which, 
although really nothing but a meta- 
horical expression of the already 
nown fact's, was very widely accepted 
as a perfect solution of the difficulty. 
In 1849 , Professor Owen published his 
two lectures on J^arthenoffenesisy in 
which, re-stating the results of his 
investigations into the reproduction 
of aphides ( 1843 ), he propounded a 
theory as a substitute for the meta- 
phor of Steeustnip, and one wliich up 
to this time is the sole theory not 
open to the charge of being a merely 
verbal explanation. In the same 
year, Victor O^irus published a spall 
work** containing some now observa- 
tions and anotlicr verbal explanation. 
In 1851 Leuckart published an essay f 
to prove that alternate generatron 
was simply metamorphosis pfits asex- 
ual ^neration — a very unhappy cx- 
})laiiation, since, in the first place, 
the peculiarity of metamorphosis 
is that tlie larva becomes a per- 
fect insect, wlicreas the Polype 
never becomes a Medusa, it only pro- 
duces it ; the wingh'ss Apliis never be- 
comes a perfect insect ; and secondly, 
the phrase phis asoxual generation 
conceals the real difficulty. ' In 1853 , 
Van Benedeu, to wliom wc owe so 
many important contributions, pub- 
lished a work,! in which he mo- 
destly contents himself with stat- 
ing the phenomena, classing animals 
under two heads, monoffeneiic, or 
sexual, and ditJenHiCy or reproducing 
themselves both by sexual and a,sex- 
ual methods. In 1855 , M. Quatre- 
fages published four articles in the 
Eevue des Deux Atsondes entitled 
Les MetamorphoseSj in which he re- 
viewed the state of the question, 
criticised the theorie^ and propound- 
ed one of his own. In 1856 , another 
brilliant flash of li^ht came from Ger- 
many. Von Si<mold published a 
work § containing sotoe startling 
lacts, and such as, in my opinion, will 
serve to dissipate all the clouds from 
the question. He offered no theory 


himself: and in the only remark 
which directly touches our subject, 
he desires to lay ‘‘particular stress 
upon the distinction between the 
alternation of generations and Parthe- 
nogenesis.” Ill spite of this, I must 
think that the two arc one, and that his 
facts convincingly prove them to be 
so. For the present, however, nvti 
will confine ourselves to the points 
established in his work bearing on 
our subject. 

Having isolated female moths, he 
constantly watched them in little 
vessels closed with glass lids. In 
due time they laid eggs. There was 
nothing surprising in this ; the vir- 
gin moth, as well as the female of 
every other insect — indeed, of every 
other animal— lays eggs ; but what 
was his astonishment, “ when all the 
eggs of these females, of whose virgin 
state I was most positively (lonvinced, 
gave birth to young caterpillars, wliich 
looked about with the greatest avid- 
ity in search of material s I ” Imagine 
a brood of chickens hatched from the 
eggs of a virgin hen, and you will 
conceive Siebold’s surprise. He sub- 
sequently found that bees, in like 
manner, produce hundreds of eggs, 
which, however, invariably become 
m(de bees ; for it is only the fer- 
tilised bee -egg which will develop 
into a female either worker, or 
queen. Ungallant physiologists, rest- 
ing on the evidence of some embryo- 
logical phenomena, have declared the 
female to be only a male in arrested 
development ; a very impertinent 
deduction, which was, however, flung 
back on them by a witty friend of 
mine, who, hearing that one of her 
own sex was fond of reading meta- 
physics, and was feared to be suffer- 
ing from a softened brain, drew her 
own conclusion as to this masculine 
course of study, exclairaiug, “ Man is 
hut ivoman with a softened brain ! ” 
She would have also retorted Von 
Siebold’s facts about the bees, whicli 
point at a miserable inferiority on 
the part of the males. But I must 
not let her p^^aturcly enj^oy this 


• Zur ndlicm Kenntnissdes GeneratiomwechseU, 1849. 

f SiEBOLO Kolliker’s Zeitschrift, iii. p. 170. He repeats the ideas i n his work 
on Comparative Anatomy, written" in conjunction ifith Bergmanu. 

X La GSn^ration alternante et la Digen^e, 1803. « 

§ On True Parthenogenesis in Moths and Bees, Translated by J. W. Dallas, 1857. 
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triumph : jf the imperfect bee. is 
always a male, the imperfect mo^ 
{Psyche) ie always a female ; and to 
r^oncile both parties, we have the 
silkworm moth, whose virgin pro- 
geny is both male and female. 

In conclusion, be it noted thc»t 
Von Siebold’s work establishes 
Parthenogenesis as a normal process 
in bees and moths, on grounds which, 
Fiinke justly says, do not permit the 
severest scepticism to raise a doubt 
worthy of notice.* He, moreover, 
points to the fact that among tJie 
Entomostraca there arc species of 
which only the female is known ; 
again, thousands of females of the 
gall-fly have been examined, *but not 
a single male has yet been found. 

Such were the facts knov/n at the 
time when I resumed my investiga- 
tions of Polype parthenogenesis. The 
labours of distinguished naturalists 
on the genesis of Polypes may be 
summed up in the following schema : 

A. Tho Medusa parent produces ova ; 

B. These ova are dexeloped into infu- 
soria ; 

C. These infusoria are developed into 
Polypes ; , 

D. These Polypes produce^ hy huddiny, 
the Medusae, which in turn produce ova. 

Thus D completes the cycle com- 
menced at A. As variations from 
this route we have — 

», The Medusa produces Medusae by 
budding ; 

/3. The Polype produces Polypes by 
budding ; 

y. The Polype produces Polypes hy 
ova directly, i. e. without going through 
the Medusoid generation. • 

Attention is called to this second 
table, because the facts therein 
registered have been too often lost 
sight of in the discussion of the 
theory. When, for example, so much 
stress is laid on the analogy between 
the development of a Polype into a 
Medusa, with that of a bud ii^to a 
flower, it is apparently forgotten that, 
in spite of the resemblances, great 
difierences are disQflverable. No 
flower produces simfll flowers by a 
process of budding, as the Medusa 
buds off young Medusm from its 


substance : a rose does not split 
up into a dozen roses. Nor does the 
bud produce seed by direct trans- 
formation of its substance, as the 
Polype produces ova. So little have 
the facts registered in the second 
table been kept in view, that the 
doctrine of alternate generations has 
been persistently denied on the 
ground that the Polypes are not 
generations at all, are not properly 
speaking “individuals” any more 
than leaf-buds are individuals. Ac- 
cording to this argument, which has 
been set forth by l)r Carpenter,t only 
those can be truly called genera- 
tions which issue from a generative 
act, i.e. the union of a gcrm-ccll and 
sperm-cell ; and as he Maintains tho 
analogy of the P()lyf)e and the leaf- 
bud to be complete, and considers 
the multiplication of Polypes, and of 
Medusa) from Polypes, to be simply a 
process of budding, his argument has 
a sup(jrficial plausibility, wh® is, 
however, totally destroyed hy the 
fact that the Polype ako produces 
Polypes hy tlie union of ova and sper- 
matozoa, as ho is perfectly aware, 
seeing that ho has quoted th(j 
descriptions, and even given file 
figures of Processor Allman, illus- 
trating the fact. 1 shall have to 
recur to this point hereafter ; mean- 
while I may add that, in the course of 
a long investigation intp tho develop- 
ment of tlio Sortularian and Plumu- 
hirian Polypes (especially P. falcata 
and F, 7 nyrio])hyHum, from deep 
water off Jersey), I found that not 
only does the Polype produce Polypes 
by means of ova, but also produces 
jfjedusw in the same way ; so that 
instead of the lyoduction of Medusae 
being only one of simple budding^ it 
resembles that •of Polypes in being 
sometimes a process of budding, and 
sometimes a process of oviparity. I 
have followed this development 
through all its stages ; and as what 
I have seen may be seen by any one 
who chooses to devote the requisite 
patience, 1 shall merely clear away 
certain theoretical obstructions whicli 
screen the real facts. 

In Dr Carpenter’s summary of tho 
views held by naturalists, we read 


* Funke. Lehrbuch der Physiologies 1867, p. 1326. 
+ Principles of Comparative Physiology, 1854- 
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tliat the ovarian capgules (the large of segmentation, the germinal vesicle 
Vesicles which rise from the stem of having disapi^ared, and a vitelline 
the polypidom) are improperly desig- membrane being formed ; at others, 
Bated ovarian^ because “ they have we find embryos nearly ready to es- 
been shown by Prof K Forbi to be cape. And here attention must .be 
in reality metamorphosed branches.” called to a remarkable fact : these 
The force of this objection escapes embryos which we find in the cap- 
me. Wolfi* and Goethe^have shown sulcs mav be either the ciliated geiii- 
the stamens and pistils to be meta- mule, which we knovr becomes a 
morphosed leaves, but no one denies PoJypc, or the Medusoid embryo 
them, on that account, to be repro- which will swim forth as a Medusa, 
ductive organs. The capsule in ques- I have seen this so often that tlie 
tiott is not a branch, but a capsule, whole history of evolution thus prc- 
and the proof of its being an ovarian sents itself to me : Taking the nie- 
capsule is the fact that m it ova are dullary substance of the Polype rs 
developed. This, indeed, Dr Car- the analogue of the cellular basiS 
pen ter denies, for he continues,* of the aidant, wc may trace a 
“ These Medusa buds spring - not somewhat similar course of evolu- 
from ova, but from a detached por- tion in each ; the cellular basis bc- 
tion of the medullary substance comes differentiated into leaves, sta- 
and in a note he adds, “Although mens, pistils, germ-cells, and sperm- 
they are described by Van Beiiedeh cells ; the medullary substance be- 
as developed from ova, yet it is clear comes differentiateef into nucleated 
fron^iis own account tliat such is cells, these cells into germ-cells 
not case ; and that what he call- and sperm-cells, or into qefi'in-celh 
ed the vitellus is continuous with alone^ from which arc developed, 
the medullary substance of the stem 1®, under one set of conditions, pro- 
and branches of the zoophyte.” Not bably of temperature and food, 
having seen Van Beneden’s Memoire, Polypes ; 2®, under another set of con- 
I ^ unable to say whether that ad- ditions, Medusm ; just as a loaf-bud 
mirable naturalist has imperfectly is developed under one set of coiidi- 
described what he has seen, or Dr tions, and a flower under another 
(Carpenter imperfectly comprehended set ; or as only germ-cells are de- 
what he has read ; but 1 have no veloped in one plant, sperm-cclls in 
hesitation in asserting that direct anotlier, or both on the same plant, 
study of the phenomena will disclose Of groat importance as regards the 

the tact of the Medusa being, at any facts of Parthenogenesis arc two of 
rate, sometimes developed from ova, those just indicated ; namely, that 
aJthough the vitellus is “ continuous the Polype produces ova and sper- 
with the medullary substance of the matozoa which become Medusfu, and 
stem.” The ova are there, unniis- that these ova may indifferently be- 
takable by any eye familiar with come eitlier Polypes or Medusye. 
the ova of zoophytes ; and by cutting The latter fact ceases to be so mar- 
otf the tips of the c^psules we * can vellous, when we consider tiiat Agas- 
gently press these ova out, revealing siz has demonstrated the identity 
the germinal vesicle in each, and the in structure of Polype and Medusa, 
vitelline mass surrounding it. Not Of still greater importance as regards 
only are ova there, but in some in- the theory of Parthenogenesis is the 
stances spermatozoa may be ob- conclusion that from afon?, 
served in great activity, and this without any influence from sperm- 
at a time when the circulation, cells,. Polypes and Medusae may be 
or more properly oscillfition^ of developed. Do you ask for evidence 
medullary granules from the stem on whibh \o base this conclusion ? 
into the interior of the capsule The evidence ^of two kinds : first, 
is perfectly visible. Sometimes, in- the indubitarhJP fact that the un- 
stead of these, wo -find •simply a fertilised eggs of entornostraca, gall- 
mass of granules and nucleated cells; flies, bees, moths, .and silk-worms, 
at other times, ova in various stages do become developed animals (and re- 

• Principles of Comparative Phymlogyt p. 552, 




cent experiments in France and Ger- 
many snow that dioecious plants be- 
come fertile even when , the pollen is 
removed) ; and secondly, to tnis posi- 
tive testimony I add the negative in- 
dication of the comparative rarity of 
spermatozoa in the ovarian capsules. 

Resuming the results of these in- 
vestigations with those of my pre- 
decessors in one schema, we find, — 

A. The Mediisa parent produces ova ; 

B. Those ova are developed through 
an infusorial stage into Polypes ; 

C. These Polypes, in turn, produce 
ova ; 

D. (1) These ova are developed into 
Medusas, thus completing the cycle 
opened at A. 

D. (2) These ova are developed into 
Polypes, thus completing the cycle 
opened at C. 

The budding process, which both 
Medusa and Polype manifest, may be 
eliminated from the scheme of “ Alter- 
iiatiou.” We shall, hereafter, see that 
it is essentially the same as the other, 
processes of generation. 

Such, in brief, is the history, such 
are the facts of Parthenogenesis. Let 
us now glance at the theories which 
attempt to explain them. Steenstrup, 
wliose merits are very considerable, 
and who first propounded a general 
theory, named by him the “ Alterna- 
tion of generations,” encumbered the 
question, instead of clearing it, when 
ho called the Polype the “wet nurse” 
of the Medusa, denying its claim to 
be considered as a “ parent.” To say 
that the Polype is not properly a 
“ parent ” but has only the germs of 
the Medusa confided to, it, is, as 
Professor Owen justly remarked, to 
make a metaphor simply the place 
of an explanation. In reply to this 
objection Steenstrup boldly declares 
his theory is la combinaisoii irdime 
des faits. Professor Owen convinc- 
ingly shows that the theory is purely 
verbal : it is; moreover, in direct 
antagonism with the fact that the 
Polype sometimes produces eggs 
without the mediation of ^ Medusa ; 
and if a Polype^ issuing from an 
and also producing ad^gfrom which 
another Polype will issue, be not re- 
garded as a “parent,” it will be 
difficult to specify in what paientage 
truly consists. Steenstrup’stljeoiy is 
almost identical, except in language, 


with that of the old writer alluded 
to W Quatrefages, who accounted 
for Bonnet’s facts ^ a " transmitted 
fecundation.” D’iapr^ lui, les 
puceronsproduisesnt toqjoufs des ceufs 
aussi bien que les autrea insectes, 
mais chez eux la f^condation, au lieu 
d’agir sur une gdndration seulement, 
dtend son influence k plusieurs gene- 
rations successives. Elle devient par 
consequent inutile jusqu’au moment 
oh la Bomme d’action transmise de 
mkre k^le est totalement epuisee.” 

At a first gJance this may be mis- 
taken for an anticipation of Owen’s 
theory ; but a more rigorous inspection 
discovers that Owcus theory differs 
from it by the all-impoi;f;ant character 
of definiteness. Instead of throwing 
over the question the obscure gene- 
rality of a phrase, it points directly 
to a specific fact, or condition, such 
as, if accepted, would indicate the 
terminal stage of inquiry, b^ond 
wliich no intellect could hojre to 
penetrate. It starts from the germ- 
cell, from which the organism arises, 
and, following the course of this germ- 
cell, it holds the Ariadne thread, 
which, through all the mazes of the 
labyrinth, conducts the mind to clear 
issues. Let uSf in as brief a space as 
possible, develop this tlieory. 

All organisms, plant or animal, 
originate in a cell. This cell sponta- 
neously divides into two, these two 
into four, these four into eight, and 
so on, till, instead of a solitary nucleat- 
ed cell, a mass is present, known as 
the “ germ mass.” In the Conferva, 
instead of a mass, a thread of cells 
has arisen forming the filament which 
constitutes the whole plant. In the 
animal, the colls have not been 
placed end to end, thread-like, but 
side to side, anct form what is called 
the “ mulberry mass ; ” and a further 
distinction is to be noted, namely, 
that each animal cell, as it formed, 
carried with it a portion of the yolk. 
'From the “germ mass” the animal 
is evolved, Each cell of this mass 
is the offspring of the primary germ- 
cell, reproducing its powers and 
capacities. As the animal is formed 
out of this <nass, and by means of it, 
we are forced to the conclusion that 
the cells have become transformed in- 
to tissues. But “ not all the progeny 
of the primary germ-cell are required 
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for the formation of the body in all why do we always seo a sudden 
animals: certain of the derivative change--a leap, as it were, into higher 
germ-cells may remain unchanged, life— completing the cycle by the 
and become included in tliat body Polype producing a Medusa, the lar- 
which has been composed of their val Aphis producing an Aphis, the 
metamorphosed and diversely com- plant producing a flower? To this 
bined or confluent brethren : so in- question Owen has prepared an an- 
cluded, any derivative germ-cell, or swer. The original cell, in its fre- 
the nucleus of such, may commence quent subdivision, gradually loses by 
and repeat the same processes of dilution a portion of its plastic force- 
growth by imbibition, and of propa- If on starting it had a force of 1 ()(>, 
gation by spontaneous flssion, as after fifty subdivisions it will have 
those to which itself owed its no more than 2. It is this necessary 
origin.”* * diliitionofpowerinrepeatedrepro- 

ft is this, according to Owen, which ductions wliich prevents P irtlieno- 
constitutes Parthenogeriesis. Some genesis from being indefinitely pro- 
of the cells, instead of being traus- longed. 

formed into tissues, remain, unchaiig- Such is tlie theory, in every W'ay 
ed as cells, included in the body, whore remarkable, proposed by our great 
they repeat the original process of anatomist ; and before proceeding 
subdivision, and produce oftspriug as to examine its stability, I will adduce 
they themselves were produced. In the strongest illustration in its favour 
proportion, therefore, to the complex- I have yet found. The theory assumes 
ity of the animal (tiuit is, in propor- that some of the original germ-cells 
tion the amount of cells transform- are retained iintraiisformed in tlic 
ed into tissues), Will l)o its inability body of the Hydra and A])his, wliicli 
to reproduce itself by Parthenogone- cells, in virtue of their original ton- 
sis. In proportion to the amount of dency, subdivide and develop into 
unchanged cells will be this power new aniimds. This assumption has 
of reproduction. The marvels of the been disputed. Quatrefages goes so 
Jfyeu a, as recounted by Trembley, far as to say that it is an hypothesis 
are thus explicable ; for the Hydra without foundation. But Owen had 
retains * its gcrm-cells unchanged already stated direct observations in 
everywherc, v.xcept in the tentacles the case of tlie Aphis, which proved 
and the integument, and t/iese are the retention of some portion of the 
incapable of jy production. " The germ-mass ;t and Burnett,J although 

reproduction of parts of higher ani- he denies that th(‘, included vitelline 
raals Jias also been found to depend mass has the structure of eggs, gives 
on pre-existing cells retained as such, positive testimpiiy to the fact of in- 
Mr H. D. S. Ooodsir has shown that elusion, and the subsequent evolution 
in the lobster, so noted for the power of Aphides from the mass. Granting, 
of reproducing its claws, the regoner- however, ^lat there may be some 
ative faculty docs not reside at any equivoque in sucli evidence, all cqui- 
parfc of the clawrindi^ereiitly. but in voque is set aside in the example now 
a special locality at the basal end of to be adduced. Wo have formerly 
the first joint. This •joint is almost seen that the germ-mass of the 
filled by a mass of nucleated cells Doris, and Aplysia, normally devc- 
surroundedby a fibrous and muscular lops itself into one, two, three, and 
band.” even eight distinct animals. As 

But here the reader may ask how this takes place contemporaneously, 
the cycle of generation is ever com- and the same chorion — as one egg 
pleted? why docs not the Polype actually divides into several embryos, 
continue budding off fresh Polypes by a simple process of subdivision in 
for ever ; why does not the aphis- the germ-mass— I do not see how 
larva continue producing broods of Owen’s positid# can bo denied, that 
larvse ; why does not the«plant per- here at least the offspring of the ori- 
sist in sending forth leaves and buds; ginal cell is actually included in eacli 

* Owen : Parthenogenesis, p. 6. + Ibid. p. 69. 

X Notes to the translation of Siebqld’s Comparative Anatomy, p. 465. 
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distinct mass, and that it is the ori- 
gin of cacTi embryo. Whether the 
cells are unchanged or not, may be a 
jiuestion ; it is certain that they are 
included : and as there can be little 
(lifference in the process, whether 
the progeny of one cell be developed 
simultaneously as in the Doris, or 
successively as in the Aphis, the fun- 
damental position seems secured. I 
say seeiins, because I do not really 
think it is, nor do I find m^'self able 
to accept. Owen’s explanation. 

Quatrefages and Siebold object to 
the name of Parthenogenesis as em- 
bodying an error. The larval aphis, 
says the former, cannot properly be 
styled ■ because it is an in- 
complete organism, and “ h I’idde do 
virginit<i se rat ta die invinciblcmcnt 
cello do la possibilitfi de cessation dc 
cct dtat.” He objects, therefore, to the 
name, because, he says, Owen’s con- 
ception rests on tlie remarkable ex- 
ception of the aphis-larva, in which 
reproductive organs, incomplete, but 
still perfectly recognisable, have been 
discovered. The objection, which was 
never very forcible, is completely si- 
lenced by Von Siebold’s discovery of 
perfect insects, male and female, in 
the virgin-progeny of bee and moth. 
As to Von Siebold’s objection to the 
name, that by it Ov.^’cn “confounds 
Parthenogenesis with alternation of 
generations,” it is met not only by 
the explanation Owen givesdn a note 
to the translation of Von Siebold’s 
work (p. 11), but is further met by 
what will probably be seen, in the 
following discussion, to be the true 
state of the case ; namely^ that the 
generation of bees and moths is essen- 
tially the same as that of Ascidians, 
Aphides, and Polypes ; and instead 
of confounding two distinct things 
in one phrase, Owen has reconciled 
two seeming differences. * 

Ketaiuing, therefore, the name Owen 
has given' to the phenomenon, let us 
examine his theory. Quatrefages, 
among objections of little weight, 
urges one of more value when he says 
that the process of segmentation in 
the yolk is now known to be different 
from that stated by Owen, being the 
spontaneous act of the ovum, whether 
the ovum be fertilised or not?; and 


farther, that the "yolk cells*’ are not 
cells at all. On this latter point it 
may be observed that embiyologists 
are still divided * the dispute turning 
on the correct definition o{ a cell — 
much as if men disputed whether a 
book “in sheets” ought properly to 
be called a “ book.” As regards 
Owen’s theory, a slight modification 
in ils terms would meet the objection. 
Not so the objection which must, I 
think, be raised ag<aii^t the vital 
point in the theory-f-tlm assumption 
of a definite prolific force contained 
in the primary gcrm-cell, a force 
which becomes diluted by subdivi- 
sion of the cell, and can be renewed 
only through another agt of fertilisa- 
tion. This is the heel of Achilles : 
if vulnerable here, our groat anatom- 
ist may be pricked by any vulgar 
javelin. Let us try. “ The physiolo- 
gist,” says our philosopher, “ con- 
gratulates himself witli justice when 
he has been able to j)ass from cause 
to cause, until he am ves at the union 
of the spormatozoan witli the ger- 
minal vesicle as the essential coiidi- 
tion of development — a cause ready 
to operate when favourable circum- 
stances concur, and without which 
cause those circmnstanccs would have 
no effect. What I have endcavoureil 
to do has been, to point out the con- 
ditions which bring about the pre- 
sence of the same essential cause in 
the cases of the development of an 
embryo from a parent that has not 
itself been impregnated. The cause 
is the same in kind, though not in 
degree ; and every successive genera- 
tion, or series of spontaneous fissions 
of the primary impregnated germ- 
cell, must weaken thc*spcrmatic force 
transmitted to such successive genera- 
tions of cells.” • 

Quatrefages justly calls this a se- 
ductive theory ; but adds, that not 
even the imposing authority of Owen’s 
name has gained acceptance for it. 
The first objection I should raise is, 
that the assumption of the prolific 
force belongs to wc’^aphysiology. The 
second objection is, tnat. it forces usr 
to embrace the paradox of the great- 
est effect arising from the most dimi- 
nished force, siucCj according to it, 
the seed, in its primal vigour, only 


* See the latest work on the subject ; Fonke’s LeJtrhuch der Phtfaiolotfie, p. 1366, 
ec seq. 
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S roduces buds^ in its exhaustLon^ 
owers ; the egg, in its primal vigour, 
only produces Polypes and Laroe. in 
its exhaustion, Medusas and perfect 
Aphides. .Or must we regard the 
Flower, Medusa, and perfect Aphis 
as inferior and arrested forms, of 
which Leaf. Pplypc. and Larva are 
the matured beings f The celebrated 
Wolff maintained that the Flower 
was an imperfect organism— flowers 
and fructihe^on, according to him, 
being the consequences of arrest of 
development;* and much may be 
said for this hypothesis, although we 
must finally reject it, when we know 
that tliere a.*c plants which fiower 
before they i)ut f()rth leaves, and that 
the larval Apliis is confessedly an im- 
perfect insect. 

A third, and far more fatal, objec- 
tion is, that, under suitable condi- 
tions, the plant will continue putting 
forth buds, the Polypo putting forth 
‘Polypes, the larval Ajmis larvae, to 
an indefinite extent. The “prolific 
force,” instead of diminishing, by re- 
peated subdivisions of the cells, re- 
tains its primitive fertility. Kyber 
kept a plant, with larval aphides, in 
a room the temperature of which was 
constant, and saw these larvse pro- 
duce brood? for four years without 
interruption ! Whereas, had the tem- 

g erature varied, these larvjB would 
ave manifested changes similar to 
those observed in ordina^ circum- 
stances, when the lowering of the 
temperature in autumn stops the 
production of larvae, and induces that 
of perfect insects. We may also refer 
to the observation of Sir J. G. Dal- 
yell, who kept a strobila for several 
years continually budding. 

A fourth and last objection is, that 
the Polypidoni, whifth produces both 
Polypes and Medusm by gemmation, 
also produces eggs which become Po- 
lypes, as every one knows, and eggs 
which- become Medusse', as I have 
discovered; yet, after one of these 
egg capsules has been developed on 
the Polypidom, the budding process 
Continues as before. This would im- 
ply that the original prolific force, 
when nearly esenausted; produced 
eggs,^ and then, suddenly recovering 
its vigour, continued the production 


of buds. ' N'o’w, an bscillatiiig force 
pf this kind cahnot bo accepted. 

Although I think Owen’s theory 
ipust be abandoned, it seems to me 
incomparably the best which has been 
offered— indeed, the only one which 
goes deeper than a phrase, and rests 
on definite conditions. The very de- 
finiteness of these conditions specified 
enables them to be closely tested and 
confronted with fact, ■ The pregnant 
ideas contained in his work have been 
of essential service in the formation 
of those conclusions which force me 
to 'regard Parthenogenesis as not pj v 
senting any pecw/ia/- mystery. I shall 
endeavour to show that it is no devia- 
tion from the ordinary processes of 
Reproduction, except in formal and 
quite accessory details. Do not, how- 
ever, suppose that, in denying the 
relative marvcllousness of a pheno- 
menon which has excited so niucli 
. astonishment, there is any attempt 
to lessen the original marvel. When 
the rise of a feather in the air is 
explained by the same law of gravi- 
tation which explains the fall of the 
quill, no mystery is dissipated by this 
reduction of two seemingly contra- 
dictory facts to one law. In like 
manner, the eternal mystery of Re- 
production remains the same dark 
Dynamis, baffling all comprehension, 
although by its laws we may also ex- 
plain this novel phenomenon of Par- 
thenogenesis. 

Hitherto physiologists have admit- 
ted three forms of Reproduction. 1. 
The fissiparom; e.g, when a cell 
spontaneously divides into two cells. 

2. The gemmiparons ; e.g, when a 
plant puts forth buds, or a polype 
sends forth polypes from its stem. 

3. The oviparous; e. g. when the plant 
and animal produce seeds and eggs. 
Fission, Gemmation, and Genera- 
tion, are the three names designating 
these processes. The two first are 
universally admitted to be identical 
processes ; but, as far as my reading 
extends, all writers, except Owen, 
regard Gemmation and Generation 
as two essentially distinct processes. 
His perception of that universal error 
is one of the pregnant ideas to which 
I feel myself most indebted. The 
Hydra, as he remarks, produces Hydra 


Wolff, Tkeorie von der GeneratioiC 1764. g 80, et seq. 



both by Gmmation and Generation, expense of the parent’s substance. Iii 
“ The youpg Hydra from the bud is the two king oms, rtprodubtion by 
identical in orminic structure and seeds and eggs demands the con- 
character with tnat which comes from course of Wo elem^ts prepared by 
the ovum; and when the eifects of special organs. It is immaterial whe- 
organic development are the same, ther these organs are both united in 
their efficient causes cannot be * alto- the same individual, or borne by dis- 
gether distinct only the non-essen- tinct individuals • there is always a 
tial accessories of the process may be father and a motner, a stamen and a 
the subject of variation.” Since that pistil, an element which fertilises, 
was written, ^on Siobold has proved and an element which is fertilised.” 
that perfect silkworms are produced I really cannot see anything beyond 
by what has hitherto been considered subsidiary distinctions here. The 
as Gemmation ; and 1 have found, contrast is only formal. Out of the 
that from the same mass of cells Me- substance of the parent both bud and 
dusse are produced indifferently by seed are evolved ; whether the pro- 
Gemmatiou or Generation. duct shall be a mass of cells which at 

All the endeavours ‘to prove that once develop into an oiyanism by 
Parthenogenesis is in evciy case the repeated subdivision, or into an egg 
result of mere Gemmation are power- by repeated subdivision, will depend 
less against Owen, who denies the ou specific conditions, but the essen- 
esscntial diflerence between Gemma- tial pro(;ess is the same in each. The 
tion and Generation, and only serve egg itself is a product, as much as 
to support his view when tliey arc the embryo ; it is not a starting-point, 
coupled with Von Siebold’s disco- but a station on the grand juuctioii- 
venes. The Hydra sending forth a lino of development. No one will 
second Hydra from its own substance venture to assert that the process of 
directly, may be said to “ bud ” like Nutrition is ’other than identical, 
a plant. The Aphis producing broods whether the product evolved from 
of Aphides internaltyj instead of ex- the blood-plasma be a nervc-cell, a 
ternally, which broods are unattached niusclo-cell, or a gland-cell : different 
to their parent, may likewise be said as these products are, they all issue 
to exhibit “ internal Gemmation,” — from embryonal cells indistinguish- 
tho differences being non-essential, able from each other ; and the law of 
But when we come to Von Siebold’s Nutrition by which they increase is 
facts, which present us witJi the pro- the same law in all. The identity of 
duction of eggs instead of yjoung, now the process in Reproduction is clearly 
shall wc name the process? We must seen in the following results of hlr 
name it internal oviparous Gemma- R. Q. Couch’s observations on the 
tion; and what distinction there is Scrtulnrian Polypes : At certain sea- 
between oviparous Gemmation and sons of the year they produce cells 
oviparous Generation, it vnll bo diffi- much, larger than those of a more 
cult to say. In both case's, eggs are permanent ch§i*acter. These, at first, 
produced directly from the substance are composed of the granular pulp of 
of the parent ; these eggs, in both the stem ; afterwards the pulp bc- 
cases, develop into animals indistin- comes furrowed, and -finally formed 
guishable in structure or function, into cells. After a sliort period they 
and capable of reproducing their spe- separate from the parent, and under- 
cies by either mode. From attending go the process of development. If 
to formal and accessory differences, these cells attain a certain size, they 
and not keeping the attention fixed are developed into eggs; if they are 
on essential processes, physiologists stunted by cold, they arc formed into 
have ima^nea a distinction to exist Polypes ; while if, from unfavourable 
between Gemmation and Generation, causes, they are still smaller, thejr 
which will not withstand close scni- grow into branches ^ and thus we sec 
ti^. Thus, M. Quatrefages says, that, atcording to circumstances, dif- 
In the animal as in the plant, re- feront or^ns are capable of being 
production by budding is effected on eliminated from the same structure.”* 
the spot (en entiei' mr place\ at. the In conclusion, let us remember that 

Penzance Nat Hist, Societif Report for 1850, p. 374. 
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tlie egg itself is a generated product ; 
as all know who have made them- 
selves acquainted with the results of 
cmbryological research, in which the 
phases of the genesis of the egg 
are minutely recorded ; this genesis 
being the same essential process 
observed in all other forms of growth. 
And this cuts the ground from under 
tlie old position, which declares that 
the union of two different elements, 
a germ-cell and a sperm-cell, is the 
act of Generation — an act sid fjen- 
et'is, and altogether distinct from the 
act of cell-multiplication, or Growth, 
which is to be regarded simply as a 
modification of the nutritive func- 
tion.” This act of union, hitherto 
regarded as fhe fundamental act of 
all Reproduction, is only, I belit vc, 
a subsidiary, derivative process, and 
not by any means the “ ultimate fact” 
at which our researches must pause ; 
a conclusion to wdiicJi Goethe pointed 
when he showed that Growth and 
Uc production in plants arc but difie- 
roiit asiiects of the sairie law. 

Let us arrange the known facts of 
Reproduction in their tascending or- 
der of complexity. What is the sim- 
plest process known % It is that of a 
cell spontaneously nmltiplying itself 
by subdivision. In the albuminous 
and starchy fluid named protopJas- 
ma a single cell appears. It assimi- 
lates more aivl more of the fluid. It 
then divides into two cells perfectly 
similar. Tliese two cells divide into 
four, eight, sixteen, and so the multi- 
plication contirtiies, till there is a fila- 
ment of cells, each independent and 
capable of separate existence, but 
each attached to the«othcr by its' 
cell-wall. In the sjyne way leaves, 
instead of filaments, are formed. 
Many of the lower jikiiits are nothing 
but aggregations of such cells ; and 
in many this simple mode of Iteprp- 
duction is the only mode yet dis- 
covereiL By this process of sub- 
division a single cell of the Frotoc^ 
cm nivalis (or red snow) will redden 
vast tracts of snow in a lew hours ; 
and the Jiovista giganteum is esti- 
mated to produce in one hour no less 
than four thousand millions 8f cells. 
Ehrenberg computes the increase of 
the infusorial raramecium at two 


hundred and sixty^ight millions in a 
month. In this, the simplest form 
of Reproduction, the identity of the 
process with that of Growth is indis- 
putable and undisputed. 

Let us ascend a step, and wc roach 
the second form of Reproduction; 
which is the union of two similar 
cells. This is named by botanists the 
act of “ conjugation.” In a simple 
filament, consisting o£ cells produci'd 
by fission, any two colls rnwy unite ; 
their contents coalesce to form a 
new starting-point, from which th(*. 
multiplication of c(ills may proceed. 
Instead of two cells in the sart . 
filament, two cells of contiguous fila- 
ments may coalesce, but in each case 
it is the union of two similar cells. 
This is the first dim iiidicatioii >vc 
obtain of that union of different sexes 
which in higher organisms becomes 
the normal process. 

From the fission of one cell into 
two similar cells, and the conjugation 
of two similar cells, wc now pass to 
the tliird and final mode of Repro- 
duction, namely, the Pinion of two 
dissimilar cells. To this union the 
special name of Gciueratioii is applied ; 
but tlie difference of name must not 
be allowed to mask the identity of 
the process. It is a fact that, for the 
prouuction of the more complex organ- 
isms, union of germ-cells and sperm- 
cells is indispensable. Speculative 
physiologists have likened this union 
of gcrm-cell with sperm - cell to 
tlie union of an acid with its base. 
But the deeper our researches pene- 
trate, the more erroneous does such a 
comparisou appear; and instead of 
leading us to the conviction of any 
essential dissimilarity or opposition 
in the constitution of these ccdls, they 
lead us to a demonstration of the 
essential similaritg of these cells. I 
cannot pause here to trace the genesis 
of ovum and spermatozoon, but must 
content myself with the assertion, 
whi^i the reader can verify by con- 
sulting any embryological authority, 
that in their origin, and in the earlier 
phiJ6es of their development, these 
two cells arc identical. It is only in 
their subsequent history that they 
differ. * If one convincing argument 
be needed to crown aU these indica- 


* That is the reason why plants can bo developeci into male or female according to 
tli^ will of the experimenter. 
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tions, w6 may find it in the now indu- 
bitable fact, that animals which nor- 
mally are developed from fertilised 
eggs, are also normally developed 
from eggs unfertilised. It is clear, 
then, that If the egg, previous to fer- 
tilisation. has within it the elements 
and conai tions which will produce 
tlie same animal as would have issued 
I’rom the fertilised egg, the influence 
of the sperm*cell on the germ-cell, 
whatever it may be, cannot be of 
that elementary indispensable nature 
which is implied in the comparison 
of an acid uniting with a base to form 
a salt. No alkali spontaneously de- 
velops into a salt; without the acid 
the alkali is powerless to assume any 
of the saline forms. But the germ- 
ccll dees develop an embryo with- 
out the aid of a sperm cell ; at least 
in certain cases, where, from tlie ex- 
istence of sperm-cells, we should a 
priori imagine their influence to be 
indispensable. Indispensable this 
influence is in the more complex 
organisms (although the insect is 
a very comidex organism) ; but 
we obseiTC one intensely significant 
fact, namely, that the gcrm-cell spon- 
taneously passes through the same 
early phases of its development, whe- 
ther it be ffn'tiliscd or not: It cannot 
continue its development, as the ova 
of Polypes, Eutomostraca, Bees, and 
Moths continue theirs, but neither is 
there lawy fixed limit to its arrest. 
Some ova fall short at one stage, 
others at others, but at no stage of 
their history can we say. Here the 
aid of fertilisation begins. Every 
ovum, therefore, of the highest ani- 
mal as of the lowest, has within it 
the power of development unaided by 
the* spermatozoon : this development 
falls very short indeed of an embryo 
in the highest animals, but it travels 
some miles on the road towards that 
goal ; and when, as in insects, the goal 
is not veiy distant, it may be reached. 
We may liken the spermatozoa to thC 
extra pair of horses put to the car- 
riage to enable it to reach "a, certain 
distance over mountainous gre >md. 

to the foot of the^^ill, and have 
brought it by precisely the same route 
as the four horses would have^aken ; 
but here, at the foot of the lyll, the 


extra horses ar6 indlspeiisable. In 
granting the indispensable nature of 
the aid of such extra horses, ho one 
would think of saying that it proved 
the necessity of four hordes to car- 
riage travelling. 

What the precise nature of the in- 
fluence exercised by the spermato- 
zoon truly is wc know not ; but an 
hypothesis may be here suggested, 
provided the reader regards it as an 
hypothesis, and not at all interfor- 
iijg with tiic positive facts just stat- 
ed. We may give speculation elbow- 
room for a moment, and return to 
our discussion in no worse condition 
than before. When the spermato- 
zoon penetrates into the interior of 
the ovum, it there becomes dissolved, ^ 
and finally disappears. According to 
Meissner* its metamorphosis is pre- 
cisely the same, whether occurring in- 
side the ovum or apart from it, and 
in each case the process is one of 
gradual change into fat. Now if we 
consider the absolute importance of 
fat in the formation of cells, and re- 
incmbiT that the devclojiment of the 
ovum is through a continuous multi- 
plication of cells, the inlluence of the 
spermatozoon will be perfectly intel- 
ligible as that of furmshing increase 
of cell-production. Tlio sperm-cell 
being proved identical with the germ- 
cell, wo may compare its additional 
force to the force added by the extra 
horses which must draw the carriage 
up the hill. 

Having given exiJiession to my 
hypothesis, I return to the survey of 
the various modes of Reproduction, 
which wo have seen to bo identical, 
since not only are Fission and Oem- 
mation admittcMl toTbc identical, but 
we have further seen that between 
Gemmation and Generation no real 
vital distinction exists. To that has 
been added the demonstration, that 
however frequent, and in many cases 
indispensable, tlie union of two dissi- 
milar cells may be in the production 
of an embryo, the fundamental pro- 
cess of Generation is not expressed 
in it. The union is a secoiidai^ 
derivative process, and the result is 
often attainable without i^. In a 
word, it has been shown that the two 
dissimilar cells arc essentially similar, 
and their union, therefore, is essen- 
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tially the same as the conjugation o( 
two similar cells ; and this union we 
know not to be indispensable to Ee- 
production. As the process of Growth 
IS identical with that of JPissiparous 
Keproduction, it must equally be so 
with tliat of Gemmiparous and Ovi- 
arous Reproduction ; the differences 
etween Growth and Reproduction 
being only formal non-essential diffe- 
rences — such, for instance, as the mass 
of cells being aggregated together in- 
to filaments, or each cell being set 
free to exist by itself as an individual ; 
or the cells which would have formed 
one of the tissues of an animal 
are separately developed into a new 
auimm. 

. If the reader has followed with 
assent this somewhat abstruse dis- 
cussion and elucidation of the iden- 
tity of Growth and Reproduction, ho 
will have little difficulty in classing 
the phenoiueua of Partheno^nesis 
under the ordinary laws of Repro- 
duction, and removing the peculiar 
marvel which has hitherto invested 
tliose phenomena. Accepting Repro- 
duction as a vital property— an ulti- 
mate fact— which appears under the 
various forms of Growth, Gemmii- 
tion, and Generatioi\, he will admit 
that there is nothing more marvel- 
lous in an animalcule rci)rodueing 
several millions of animalcules by 
spontaneous fission, than in a plant 
being constmeted out of several mil- 
lions of cells, each produced by a 
spontaneous fission ; in each case tlie 
marvel is the same, the process the 
same. It is not more marvellous 
that an Aphis should produce another 
Aphis full-formed from its own sub- 
stance, than tha^^ a lobster should out 
of its own substance replace a broken 
claw. 

The peculiarity of Parthenogenesis 
which has most attracted and puzzled 
naturalists is the fact that eacn gene- 
ration is imlike its parent. In Steeh- 
strup’s words, “ Generation A pro- 
duces .generation B, which^is dissimi- 
" lar .,to itself ; whilst geiicration B 
qn^oduees generation 0, which is dia- 
simflar to itself, but which returns to 
the form of generation A.” This, on 
doser sifhitiny, becomes very dubious, 
A^issiz has pointed out the identity 
in structure of the. Medusa and 


Pol and although there are for- 
— :erences between these two 
animals,. as we ascend the scale siicli 
differences grow less, and finally dis- 
appear. The Aphis produces a larval 
Aphis, which only differs from its 
parent in the imperfection of certnin 
organs, and these imperfections arc 
not constant; the larva has some- 
times wings. The virgin product of 
the silkworm Moth ds every way 
indistinguishable from the products 
of fertilised eggs. 

What then is the theory of Parthe- 
nogenesis to which this discussion 
conducts us ? Simply this : The phe- 
nomenon is not a deviation from the 
ordinary laws of Reproduction, but a 
derivation from those laws. What 
they are,' no one at present can ex- 
press. The fact that all organic be- 
ings arc endowed with the property 
of Reproduction, wliieh manifests 
itself under the forms of Growth, 
Gemmation, and Generation, must, 
for the pres(mt at least, be accepted 
as an ultimate fact, not jiermitting 
dispute, not admitting explanation. 
Whether new individuals, or only 
new parts of individuals, arc repro- 
duced, the fundamental process is the 
same. Whether the animal produce 
cells which increase as buds, or as 
eggs, the process is the same. Whether 
the egg develop under tlic influence 
of fertilisatif)!!, or without that influ- 
ence, the process is the same. Whe- 
ther tlie union of two cells, followed 
by continuous fission, be taken as the 
starting-point, or whether the con- 
tinuous fissions proceed without any 
union, everywhere the one law of 
Reproduction — the fundamental pro- 
perty of Growth — meets us as the 
ultimate fact, the great terminal 
mystery ; and the simplest form un- 
der which this process is known to 
us is the spontaneous subdivision 
of a cell. Thus, to borrow Goethe’s 
words, — . • 

** All'tbe forms resemble, yet uone is 
same as another ; 

Thus the whole of the throng points at a 
deep-hidden law, 

Points at a sacred riddle.” 

The sacred riddle awaits its (Edipus 
probal^y will for ever remain un- 
answered. 
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Opportunity rarely fiila l>im who I am mucli worn.” Again, in India : 
seeks' it. The soul conscious of a ‘^To try my hand with an army is a 
destiny seldom waits in Vain for a longing not to be described ; yet it 
fulfilment. The “village Hampdens” is mixed with shame for the vanity 
and the “mute inglorious Miltons” which gives me such confidence-: it 
are, we believe, the few among the will come, tind I cannot help it, as to 
children of men. To whom Provi- my mind ; but as to my body, it is 
dcnce has assigned a part, Providence not so. Oh ! for fdrty, as at Oepha- . 
also mostly assigns a time and place. Ionia, where I laughed at eighteen 
We are no fatalist, but we believe hours’ hard work on ^ifoot under a 
that the God who implants power, burning sun : now, Jit sixty, how far 
implants beside it a faith in its pur- will my carcass carry qje t No great 
pose. There be those whose hearts distance ! Well, to try is glorious !” 
fad, whose arms hang down, and It is a wonderful spectacle that of 
whose kr.ec-s droop, and these pass this man, after all his struggles, bnf- 
away with unacted lives ; but the fetings, and strivings, riddled with 
men who in expectancy and pre- wounds, broken by siclfness, overcast 
paration wait for their opportuntty, by injustice, tried by cares, thus 
as the Israelites did for their Exodus, casting off the dust and ashes from 
with loins girded and feet shod, sel- his head, and rising up at the call of 
(loin fail in reaching the goal and opportunity, jiopeful and confident 
winning the prize. Charles Napier as when he buckled on his maiden 
was one of these. He was the sword. 

strong man armed, — the good knight He who reads history aright Vill 

with his sword loose in the slieath, over recognise a connection betwixt 
his harness bright and his heart full man and natnie— a fitness in the 
strung ; over ready and able. Men scenes to the action of its various 
have been always eager to unravel dramas. India has ever been the 
futurity : they may road it' in their theatre of rapid and brilliant exploit, 
own hefirts ; out of the aspirations The grandeur, the vastness, the liixli- 
and hopes there spun is often woven riance of its scenes, the fervour of 
the web of a destiny. In boyhood, its sunshine, have seemed ever to i||r 
youth, manhood, and old age, Charles spire men with grand conception ana 
Napier ever in his own iispirations rapid execution, and to characterise 
saw a fiituvo, ever ha(i within him their deeds by picturesiiue details 
ail augury of command and success, and striking cfiocts. The results, 
The vision of fame was always present however, for ages, had not the per- 
to him ; disappointment could not dis- manency or th® disability of the 
pel, age coulclnof shadow it ; it went things around. The rush of conquest 
Dcfore him, ever, as the star in the or empire swept over the land, like 
East, leiuling on to achievement. the How of its own great rivers, now 

In his fifty-ninth year he is ap- receding, now inundating, now fer- 
pointed to a command on the staff tilising, now destroying. The history 
at Bombay, and in this foresees his of the land had its grand epochs ; 
opportunity. , but they stood, like its own cities, mj- 

Thus he speaks; “The appoint- lated and apart, without connection, 
ment is accepted. My hope is to communication, or combination, until 
get there safe, but to move my f i-- the spirit of conquest was allieii WitlK 
mily is fearful! I go overland, and commerce, and the soldier and the mer- , 
shall insure my life for two years, chant wentrforth together to^onquer 
If there is war in the Puiyaub, which and to civilise. To this Ian * which 
seems likely, a .good command may had witnessed the wondrous victories^ * 
fall to me: it will be sonowful to* and pagehnt triumphs of Alexander, . 
leave you all, for it is late in life and the w&lwind sweep , Genghis 
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Elian, the barbarous ravages of ^Ti- 
raoxLty the mamihcent rule of Mah- 
. moud, and the no less wondrous 
achievements of Clive; which was 
then, exhil^iting the anomaly of the 
genius of war and the acts of peace 
working in combination — an anomaly 
producing varieties and inconsisten- 
cies in the action of the different 
agencies .which will often • appear 
hereafter in this life and history — tol 
this land of ancient tradition and 
glorious history, of brilliant exploit, 
stirring action, and ^Icndid adven- 
ture, let us follow Charles Napier. 
He arrived ^ ah eventful period. 
Our disasters at Cabool were then 
occurring. Lprd Ellenborough, the 
new Governor-General, had come to 
inherit the consequences of his prede- 
cessor’s policy,^ and to incur the re- 
sponsibility of retrieving the re- 
verses of our arms, of rescuing the 
troops still remaining in Atfghanis- 
tan, and of redeeming our national 
honour. Immediately on his arrival 
he applied to Charles Napier for a 
plan of operations which might effect 
all those objects. It was given, and 
though not officially accepted, was 
adopted in all the main points. His 
suggestion was, “ Tli«.t tlio first mili- 
tary operations ought to be,” “to move 
upon Cabool from Peshawur, and 
from Candahar by Ghuznee,” “ and 
when ouf colours were once more 
unfiirled at Cabool,” “perhaps if a 
i|§l)le, generous, not a vindictive 
warfare, be pi^raiied by our troops, 
it might be practicable to retire im- 
mediately with honour ^ from Aff- 
ghanistan, leaving a friendly people 
behind us.” This advice in regard 
to the operations, though not the 
after policy, was afterwards virtually 
acted upon. To assure the success of 
these movements, and to guard against 
future disaster, it was thought ne- 
cessary to secure the frontiers, by 
which the forces withdrawing from 
Cabool might retire, or., additional 
troops be advanced in support With 
this purpose a reserve was to be 
•formed on the northern frontier, and 
».the force in Scindc, on which coun- 
try G^eral England with Nutt’s 
" encumbrances would retreat, was to 
be^strengthened by an English regi- 
ment, Charles Napier was 4p- 


Xapier, — JRart JL [Apg* 

The following e^itracts wilL shgw 
best with wh^ spirit ho .entered 
on this work', and under what circhni- 
stanccs : — 

“ This day"- sixty years old. Well, 
patriotism is no chimera : it is the resolu- 
tion to be honest, carried into ^effect 
where our country requires ua to, act 
contrary to our wishes, comforts, and 
happiness. Perhaps few trials are more 
severe tlian sending a msn at sixty away 
from his family to a distant country 
and a bad climate. Well, Lord Colling- 
wood did not flinch, nor will I; if 1 know 
myself. 

I go to command in Scinde with no 
orders — no instructions, no precise line 
of policy given ! How many men f re in 
Scinde? How many soldiers to com- 
mand ? No one knows ! They toll me 
I must form and model the staff of the 
army altogether. This is en.sy to do : 
but is it in 1812 that the Indian staff 
should be modelled— -our empire being 
nearly one hundred years old, and exist- 
ing by inilitioy fbrcc ! That I must act 
for myself is clear, or lathcr by my own 
lights in their interest, for they know 
nothing. Feeling myself but an appren- 
tice in Indian matters, I yet look in vain 
for a master ! ” 

Before we follow him in his career, 
a glance at the scene he is to act in, 
a slight sketch of the people whom 
he is to subdue and govern, will be 
necessary to the due understanding 
of forthcoming events. 

On the north-west frontier of our 
Eastern empire lay the Thurr, a desert 
vast, arid, and sterile ; beyond this 
was a narrow strip of territory, which 
run in a diagonal line for four hundred 
miles from a point a little below the 
junction of the Punjaiib rivers. with 
the. Indus to the sea. Thi^ough this 
tract rolled the mighty stream of the 
Indus, and, at its southern extremity, 
emptied its waters, by eleven mouths 
into the ocean. On its north and west 
sides were the mountain fastnesses 
of the Beloochees and other robber 
tribes, and from it ran the high-roads 
and routes to the dominion of the 
Affghans ; to the north-ej^t lay the 
districts of Moltan and the empire 
of the Seiks. The country was by 
nature fertile and cultivatable, espe- 
cially where within reach of^ inunda- 
tions and irrigation from the nver 
capable of producing all ilie jlrtiits, 

crrsiiTi.* ATid cvnriR nppdfiit'.' In fbni^p. 
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climes for the sustenance of man. and that of Mecrpoor. a state situated 
But man will not till when he knows towards the east, and bordering on the 
not who will gather ; and the un- desert, being partly tributary to Hy- 
certainty of possession, and the ab- drabad, though owning no decided . 
ject sense of subjection, had for years allegiance. All tliesc .were distinct 
checked the power of labour and the and Independent, connected only by 
course of production. The tide of the boncihood of common interest 
conquest had ebbed and flowed again and defence, and the feeling of clan- 
and again over the land, leaviiig be- ship and family ties. Within the 
hind the varied strata of races. There desert were the border fortresses of 
was the Hindtib, a serf and slave ; the Emaun-Ghurand Omercote — the first 
Mohammedauj his conqueror, though attached, to the northern, the latter to 
now scarcely less abject than hiraself ; the Meerpoor principality— and were 
above all and over all strode the kept by the chiefs as places of retreat 
Beloochees, the lords and masters of and cities of refuge in time of need, 
the land— and their yoke on the Each district 'was governed by a body 
necks of the conquered was not easy, of Ameers or princes descended from 
neither was their burden light. To- the first conquerors. . The nearest in 
ward the end of the last century blood was invested with the Puggree, 
the Beloochees of the Talpoor tribes or turban of command, the other 
descended from their niountaiii homes lieads of families being associated 
to invade the country, expelled the with him in authority and council — 
ruling dynasty of the Caloraa, and all holding, however, hereditary terri- 
cstablished themselves as* the domi- tory «pd possessions, with power of 
nant race. The Beloochco was by taxation and control over their in- 
nature and habit a warrior j from dividual property. The right of suc- 
his birth his hands were familiar cession passedfrom brother to brother, 
with the sword and shield ; where and not from lather to son. and when 
he ruled, he ruled as a soldier and this line of descent froiU tlie original 
conqueror. The people subject to. holders (mded, went back to the son 
their sway were men who could be of the eldest brother. This custom 
taxed and made beasts of burden ; was common enough, and led ever 
the land they possessed was, in their to confusion, intrigue, and disunion, 
eyes, a space to be turned into The Ameers ruled as .dest)ots, and, 
hunting-grounds ; their polity was according to Eastern j)Oiicy, were 
to prevent invasion or interference ever killing the goose for the golden 
by exclusion, and by damming up the egg. They taxed their people heavily, 
outlets and inlets of their territory ; though the tribute was levied in kind, 
their only idea of wealth was the and proportioned to the produce of 
heaping up jewels, gold, rind coin in the different seasons. They strangled 
their treasure-houses. That .there commerce by. imposing exorbitant 
were sources of riches inexhaustible tolls and dues without affording 
and ever-flowing in the productive- commensurate protection. Merchants 
ness of the soil, tho labour of the would not bring* their trafiic into a 
people, and the uses of commerce, country when exposed* to exactions 
was a truth which they knew not, from the rulers and robbery from 
neither would know. After the their followers. The land,^was but 
conquoat, the supreme power was partially cultivated ; the people were 
heldf by the principal chiefs and poor, and moved about in a half- 
leaders, who formed a confederation migratory state from place to place, 
cailed ^he Char Yar, or brotherhood. . driving their cattle with them, and. 
At their death the conquered land depending bften on their fishing in 
was divided into three distipet the river for sustenance. Yet from, 
sovereigntics-*that. of the northern the lowest of these races — the Hin* 
part, or Upper Scinde^. with the city doos, who seem, like the Jews, to 
Sr j capital ; that .of have the faculty of growing rich 

Hydi abad ^ coii^rehending southern under the sorest oppressions — sprang - 
or Lower Semdi^ a^d from itk, im- "a clags ' of men, who, as bankers 
portance and central j^tion bolding and money-changers, carried on the^ 
a kind ol* ascendancy over the rest ; financial and mongtiiry transactions 
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of the country. The Ameers, sur- 
rounded by a rough fierce soldiery, 
lived apart in a rude state, unmarked 
by the magnificence, luxury,' and re- 
finement so often exhibited by East- 
ern despots. Their palaces were 
generally in the midst of fortresses, 
and the mud-huts which grew up 
within and around these constituted 
their cities. ' Their great deliglit was 
in hunting ; and their “ shikargars,” 
or preserves, were formed by large 
spaces of the. most fertile ground 
near the river, which were turned 
into dense thickets, “composed of 
tamarisk, saline shrubs, and other 
underwood, Avith stunted trees of 
bramble, which are not allowed to 
be pruned or cut, but kept as a har- 
bourage for game and wild animals.” 
These chiefs of Scinde were, according 
to Elphinatouc, barbarians of the 
rudest stamp, without any of the 
barbarous virtues \ and Buvnes con^ 
firms this testimony. Tlunr history, 
however, does not exhibit any of those 
assassinations, wholesale butcheries, 
and fierce internal struggles, which 
so often stain the annals of Eastern 
dynasties ; and the statcinfuits of 
those who saw and mixed with them 
give no evidence of the debaucheries 
and low sensual vices imputed to 
them. It must be remembered that 
the Ameers, from our first connection 
with them, were fore<loomed, and 
that sent^eiKie was passed on them 
by men and powers determined to 
' find causes ajid excuses for their 
judgment. This picture of a warrior 
class ruling and oppressing, of a de- 
graded* class toiling and starving, 
siiflhring and ^during~of land un- 
tillcd and commerce imi)eded — was 
too common in the East to have been 
remarkable in itself ; and the Ameers 
might h«ayc gone on taxing,^ hunting, 
amassing wealth, fighting" and in- 
triguing, and IxMJU left to the com- 
mon fate of revolutions and change's, 
but for one circumstance— tlie Indus 
flowed through their country. 

^ The peculiar constitution . of the 
Indian Government generates a 
floublc policy— -the aggrandisement 
of profit, and the aggrandisement of 
bippire ; and hence lias arisen appar- 
ently a divided action and a con- 
ti’aijr puTOOse in the agencies of each, 
tending, howeve%to the same end. 


Ndpier, — Part II, [Aug. 

The desire of dividends and the ne- 
cessity of conquest are not always 
reconcilable. Yet the ,onc is the 
conseq^uence of the other. The itch- 
ing psilm of the trader has ever pre- 
ceded the closed hand of the soldier. 
The lust of wealth predestined the 
might of aggression. It speaks sweetly, 
treads softly, and promises fair things, 
but surely in its footsteps follows the 
mailed step of the soldi'or. The policy 
of profit begets the policy of acquisi- 
tion. 

Sometimes the same object has 
attractions for both policies. Sucli 
an object was tlie Indus. To Direc- 
tors and merchants the possession of 
this nobfe river represented the trade 
of northern Ind, awoke visions of 
new markets, new sources of traffic, 
and increased dividends. To the 
statesman and soldier it offered a 
strong and safe boundary within 
which empire might be consolidated 
—a base for future operations — a 
da iipuilox attack— 'a defence 
ami check against the contingencies 
of Easteni outbreaks antj revolutions. 
Commerce, liow'i^ver, took the initia- 
tive j it made the first invasion. 

It was to ascertain the capabilities 
of the Indus as a channel for commerce 
that wc first visited the country. The 
iiativt s, inspired by inward instinct, 
or influenced by a knowledge of what 
had befallen other peoples, looked on 
our coming as a doom. The presence 
of a European was to them the sha- 
dow of fate. 

“ The evil is done,” said a Beloo- 
chcc soldier on the advent of otir mis- 
sion ; “ yctu have seen our country.” 
“Alas I” said a Syiid, “Scinde is now 
gone, since the English have seen 
the river, which is the road to its 
conquest.” 

The foot of the trader made the 
path for invading armies. Burncs 
Avas but the foreruuncr of Charles 
Napier. 

At first we speak Softly J^o the 
Ameers, and breatlie only of treaties 
for mutual interest arid mutual alli- 
ance. Kiesc are granted, and contain 
provisions sufficient for the purposes 
of commerce. It is agteed that the 
merchants and traders of Hindostali 
shall •have a passage by the' roads 
and rivers of Scinde for the transport 
of their goods and merchafidise rrom 
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one country to another, jan condition 
that no military stores should be 
brought, no armed vessels come by 
the said river, and that no English 
merchants should be allowed to settle 
in Scinde. “ The two contracting 
jyowe^'s bind themselves never to look 
with the eye of covetousness on the 
possessions of each other I Two 
years afterwards we obtain a reduc- 
tion of tolls upon vessels navigating 
the Indus, and perniission for a na- 
tive.agent to reside at the mouth of 
the riv^r. Concession begets aggres- 
sion. We first propose treaties, and 
then impose them. Two years more 
pass away, and the Ameers are in a 
strait- -Kiinjeet Singh threatens to 
invade their country. Their diffi- 
culty is our opportunity. We step 
forth as mediators, and as usual 
swallow the oyster, and give the 
combatants the shells. As the price 
of our mediation, we demand that a 
British officer should be stationed at 
rShikarpoor, and a minister bo allow- 
ed to take up his residence at Hydra- 
bad, each having a sufficient escort. 
This was conceded reluctantly, but 
the Aijiecrs kcei) the treaty in faith. 
Ours was the first infraction. In 
1838 the expedition to Affghanistan 
is undertaken, and. Scinde is con- 
venient as a base for military move- 
ments. In the face of treaties, in 
defiance of remonstrance and protest, 
an armed force and military stores 
are transported through the country, 
and a fort on the Indus taken pos- 
session of. This step provokes such 
disatfection and discontent among 
the Ameers, that wc arc compelled, 
as a measure of safety, to have a 
military fooling in the land. Another 
treaty is enforced, which stipulates 
that a British force should be station- 
ed at Kurrachoe, the seaport of Scinde, 
and another on the west of the Indus, 
the expenses to be partly defrayed 
by the Ameers; that tolls should 
be altogether abolished; that internal 
differences were to be referred to the 
British representatives • and that 
neither of the powers should » orre- 
spond with or give aid to the cucray 
of the other. Thus we became vir- 
tual masters of the land One trader 
had swelled into the presence of an 
array. The privilege of commercial 
intercourse liad grown into the power 
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of coercing policy, and the assumptioir 
of arbitration. Wrong grows like an 
avalanche. Absolute power over 
their subjects was still guaranteed 
to the Ameers, but they must havo 
felt that the sceptre had departed 
from them. Like the wild beasts in 
their own shikargars, they saw the 
bands of the hunter closing around 
them ; like them, they grew restless 
and excited ; some crouched in their 
lairs in sullen despair ; others sought 
an avenue of escape ; some prepared 
for a treacherous spring ; sojiie were 
ready to stand at bay. 

Such was the scene ; we pass on to 
the 'action of the drama. Charles 
Napier now appeai*s^on the stage. 
H(‘nccforth in all the scenes and acts 
liis figure is most prominent. Amid 
the lights and shadows of Eastern 
policy, the pictnnisqiie grouiiings of 
Eastern life, the stern action and the 
gloomy catastrophe, first and fore- 
most moves the fierce grey-bcarded 
warrior. His will resolves the <les- 
tiny of a popple. Governors-gcneral 
forg<5 the tliiinderbolts, but he hurls 
them. 

We arc about to discuss justice, 
and would thereibre be just our- 
self. To be BO, we must prcjuise one 
thing : No event stands in its own 
light ; past, present, and cotempo-. 
rary ones cast fheir lights and sha- 
dows across and upon.it. The disas- 
ter at Cabool shadowed tlie conquest 
•at Scinde. To all .powers and autho- 
rities it was a warning and a lesson. 
To governors-gencrdl it showed the 
evil of half measures, of vacillation 
and credulity. To military chiefs it 
presented the terrible picture of a 
soldier losing by iilresoliition and in- 
decision his army, his life, his fanic ; 
darkening the glory ana clouding 
the prestige of nis nation. This in- 
fluence acted strong^ly on our actors, 
and will account for much which 
seems, and was, harsh, precipitate, 
aud-pcreniptorv in their future deeds. 

. In Scyidc Charles Napier^ is to be 
supreme ; the rule of the “ politi- 
cals” is to be abolished. All things, 
military, political, civil, and com- 
mercial, tare to be sul)ject to one 
judgment and to one man. He gn- 
ters on his work manftilly and reso- 
lutely. We follow in his passage up 
the Indus, and see him recalling the 
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points of Alexander's route and old 
classic reminiscences — riding over 
dusty plains ; visiting Ameers ; sit- 
ting in laughter whilst they ofi tried 
on nis spectades ; refusing presents, 
giving advice, and making notes of 
men and things which were to form 
the basis of future policy. The safety 
of England and his troops, the organ- 
ising of the cantonments at Sukkur 
and Shikarpoor, were his first care. 
These assured and settled, ho turns 
his mind to a review of the work be- 
fore him. 

He acknowledges foregone injus- 
tice. “ We are altogether unjust 
abstractedly, having no original right 
to be here ; but humanity will gain.” 
Yet he ignores the responsibili y of 
former wrong, and in his line of con- 
duct starts from the present. “ It is 
not for me,” he says, “ to note how 
wo came to occupy Scindc, but to 
consider the subject as it stands. 
Wc are liore by right of treaties en- 
tered into by the Ameers, and there- 
fore stand on the same footing as 
themselves; for rights" hold under 
treat V arc as sacred as the right 
which sanctions that treaty.” 

This was convenient doctrine for 
us. W 0 who ha( 1 broken and changed 
treaties according to our pleasure^ 
siid<lenly start up as the most right- 
eous champions of justice, the most 
rmoroiis exactors of good faith. We 
who had swallowed camels, assume 
the most violent indignation against 
the men who should gulp down a 
few gnats. * 

It is very evident that from the 
first there was a strong conviction in 
Charles Napier’s mind that tlic annex- 
ation of Scindo \^as supoliticaJ neces- 
sity • that tlie course of events led 
inevitably towards it ; that the inte- 
rests of civilisation demanded it ; and 
equally strong was the conviction 
that he was the man to do it. Such 
convictions in strong natures often 
work up to their own ends. This 
feeling Qomes forth in all liis^houghts 
and plans. 

^Thus he says, All is waste ; the 
robber rules I With God’s help, ere r 
am six months older, ho shall have a 
w[pe as a beginning for a new era in 
Semde. I am gathering up my reins, 
my feet are in the stirrups, my hand 
is on the sword ; and if 1 do not put 
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these .chap§ to rights with vigour 
and without rigour, great, is niy mis- 
take.” 

Again : “ They will try to treat, 
but I will take their country, ana 
make the Indus the frontier from 
Mittenkote. Lord E. may settle 
affairs his own way. north, but if I 
fire the shot, I will go the whole hog 
to the seashore.” 

This is still more strongly expressed 
in his public papers 

“ Can such things long continue ? A 
government hated by its subjects, des- 
potic, hostile alike to the inteivsts of 
Kngliind and of its own peoplo ; a go- 
vernment of low intrigue, and so consti- 
tuted that it must fall to pieces in a few 
years by the vices of its own construc- 
tion. Will not such a government maiii- 
tjiin an incessant ])otty hostility against 
us] Will it not incessantly commit 
breaches of treaties — those treaties by 
wliich alone avo have a right to remain, 
and must tliercfore rigidly uphold ? I 
conceive such political leason cannot 
last; tlie more powerful government 
will, at no distant period, sw^allow up the 
w'caker : would it not then be better to 
cM>me to that result at once ? I think it 
would be better, if it can he d(^e with 
honesty** 

Better! it is better to spring on 
your victim like a lion than to play 
with it like a cat. But it could not 
be done with honesty. It was a mat- 
ter of expediency, wholly adv'crse to 
the principle of abstract justice or 
inoriil right. It is this attempt to 
reconcile expediency with justice 
which blinds the question, and in- 
volves it in intricacy and contro- 
versy. The possession of the Indus 
was necessary, and it was resolved 
to take it, if possible, by the least 
violent means, and with a view to 
the greatest ultimate good. Such 
was the policy — such the <lecision of 
our Indian nilers, and it is a mockery 
to veil it with pretexts of treacliery 
and pretences of humanity. Man 
can never do a wrong without dis- 
guising it. as a right. This is the 
tribute which expediency pay^ to 
justice. Abstract justice to indivi- 
duals may be, or seem. Virtual evil to 
the many, but it cannot therefore ber 
conceded that man may depart from 
a moral law, because, according to 
his wisdom, good may ensua Man 
must be^ just, and the ordination of 
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events left to Providence. We are • 
acting Kubstantialiy just, and for tbe 
good of the mass, while these. Tal- 
wors are like their own crocodiles.” 
This is a sophistry unworthy of the 
man and the soldier. . The poor and 
the oppressed, had they lived in a 
spot apart from the highways of com- 
merce and the barriers of an empire, 
might have cried long enough for 
vengeance. At this time the Talpoor 
dynasty was represented at Hydra- 
bad by Musseer Khan, who wore the 
Puggree,' and by other powcriul 
Ameers of his kin associated with 
him in power ; at Kyrpoor by Roos- 
tnm Khan, an aged man, who had in 
person assisted to dethrone, the Kal- 
Jora princes, and behind whom stood, 
like aTi evil fate, Ali Moorad, a bro- 
ther, the next in light to the turban, 
the- most able, the most intriguing 
and most powerful of the Ameers ; at 
Meerpoor, Shore Mohammed, the lion, 
is Rais. “1 have maintained,” says 
Charles Napier, “ that we only want 
a fair pretext to coerce the Ameers.” 
Such was not wanting. It was more 
than suspected that, during the Aif-« 
ghauistan warfare, they had enter- 
tained hostile feelings, and been gnilty 
of liostile purpose, towards the Brit- 
ish. “ It would be impossible to be- 
lieve that they could entertain friend- 
ly feelings, but we should not bo jus- 
tified in inlliotiiig punishment upon 
the thoughts.” Hcreiu was found the 
pretext, and on it were grounded the 
following instructions to Charles 
Napier from Lord Ellenborough : — 

“Should any Ameer or chief, with 
whom we have a treaty of •alliance an<l 
fHendship, have evinced hoHtile desfgiis 
iiguinst us during the late events, which 
may have induced them to doubt the 
continuance of our power, it is the pre- 
sent intention of the Governor-general 
to inflict upon the treachery of such ally 
and friencKso' signal a puDi.s}iment as 
^shall effectually deter others from simi- 
Ij^ conduct; bub the Governor-general 
woul I not proceed in this course without 
the most ainjde and convincing evidence 
of the guilt of the person accused.” 

This evidence is soon forthcoming. 
An intercepted despatch from Koos- 
tum Khan to the Maharajah of La- 
hore, a secret intercourse Jbetwixt 
.Mussecr and Beebnick, chief of the 
Bhoogtees, proposing an atta<& on the 
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British troops in their'retr^t from Aff*- 
gbaniato, and a secret alKance, offen- 
sive .and defensive, againafc, the Eng- 
lish, contracted by these chiefspwere 
adducedssproofsof treasonable intelit 
and hostile purpose. The’ interei^rtied 
correspondence was denied by. the 
Ameers, — pronounced to be fbiwd : 
was doubted by Oiitram, the political 
agent, but pronoimced genuine by 
Charles Napier. They had been 
guilty, besides, of minor violations of 
the treaty, of exacting illegal tolls, 
maltreating English subjects, negjpct 
.of tribute, and obstincting commerce 
and navigation. These charges arc 
embodied in a Return of complaints, 
and arc doomed sufficient to warrant 
the imposition of another and more 
aggriissive treaty. Siikknr, Bukkur, 
and Roreo, places commifiiding the 
a])proacU to the country by the In- 
dus ; Kurrachee with T.itta, command- 
ing the sea-coast and the months 
of the river, were to be surrend- 
ered to us ; the territory of Subzul- 
cotc was to, be restored to its ori- 
ginal possessor, tlie Rajali of Bawhal- 
pot)r ; as an equivalent for these, the 
tribubi and the arrears were to bo 
remitted. “ Give me thy vineyard, 
and I will give thee the worth of 
it in money.” These ])laccs were 
tlie strategic noints, the keys of the 
country. Suxkur was but ' throe 
weeks’ march from • our northern 
frontier ; Kurrachee a few days’ sail 
from Bombay. The holding of these 
made us masters of the land, and the 
occupation of Scinde was fixed. The 
outlets of the shikargar were closed, 
and the time was come when the 
huntsman might advance on his prey, 
'to slay or takc«aliv6. 

The Ameers grew restive, suspi- 
cious ‘ and alarmed at this new 
invasion of their power, and the 
penal treaty w^as to be enforced 
by the armed occupation of the 
confiscated lands ancl strong places. 
Charles Napier crosses the Indus at 
Roree. It was the Rubicon of his 
policy. Once more he is in the field. 
The work of the political is ended, a:irtl 
the soldier starts forth. It is refresh- 
ing to ge^ quit of the entanglements, 
the subtleties, and the pretences of 
negotiations and treaties, and once 
more see him at the soldier^s worlc, 
with soldiers around him and war in 
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front, 'The atmosphere of diplomacy 
h/id begun to infect the soul of the 
old warrior, and it grieved us to see 
liim adopting its sophisms, cheating 
the devil by pleas of humanity and 
civilisation, throwing sops to Cer- 
berus by pitiful pictures of the 
oppression and .ruffianism of the 
Ameers, whilst at heart he confesses 
“ we had no right to come here, and 
are tarred with the Affghan brush.” 
The sword drawn and the foot in 
the stirrup, the mist clears away, and 
alUs bright and clear. The work is 
to be done, and he is prepared : his 
mind liad long foreseen and shaped 
it. The adoption of the northern 
extremity as z, point tVappui, whether 
attributable to liim or the (TOV 3 m- 
ment, was in itself a master-stroke. 
The Ameitrs were thus cut off from a 
retreat to the hill-ooiiiitry, wlierc 
they might hang as an ever-impend- 
ing evil^ and arc compelled to fight 
on their own ground, with no refuge 
save their desert fastnesses. The 
facility of an advapee by the river is 
rejected by him as a fallacy. His 
experience had taught him the im- 
pediments of a water-transport for 
troops, and their helplessness when 
attacked in boats ; and lie determined 
to cross the river, and advance horse, 
foot, and gum in a compact mass, by 
the main roatl, holding the Indus as 
a means of Communication. A firm 
base had been established, the rear 
was safe. Three regiments, a hundred 
cavalry, and four guns arc left at 
Sukkur ■ Colonel Wallace is halted 
one mareli from Roree, 

The Camel Battery had been 
organised. “ The^dear solemn camels, 
with their noses up in^the air, looking 
so philosophical, and dragging nine- 
pouiidcrs tied' to tlieir taifs as if they 
were feathers ;” the Sciiide horse was 
ill training; the force was disciplined : 
thet^ difficulties of the country haa 
been ascertained, contingencies pro- 
vided for — the cold season chosen for 
striking the blow : all was ready, 
the man and his material. Let us 
Bee how he looks and bears himself 
in front of his work. 

“ I fvcl a spring in me thEtft defies all 
difficulties. The time of life is short, 
but to spend that shortness vainly, 
’twere too Ipag ! This tliought must 
urge mo to resolution, and resolution 
is lialf the battle.” 


Another passage seems so truthful,'* 
so illustrative of the pride and humi- 
lity of human nature, that ’twould be 
unjust to omit it. 

“Still I exult when beholding 'this 
force. I have worked niy way to this 
great couiraand, and am gratified at 
having it, yet despise myself for being, 
so gratified ! Yes ! I despise myself. 
Not as feeling unworthy to lead, for I am 
conscious of knowing hp.w to lead, and 
niy moral and physical courage fire equal 
ti> the task : my contempt is for my 
worldlincsH. Am I not past sixty ? 
Must I not soon be on the bed of death, 
and yet so weak as to care tor these 
things ! No, I do not. 1 ptviy to do 
what is right and just, and to have 
strength ,to say, Get thee behind me, 
Satan. Alas ! I have not that ptronglli. 
Well, this comfort remains : With a 
secret and strong desire to guide in war, 

1 have avoided it studiously.” 

Thus the man, with his strong 
heart, and a camp equipage consist- 
ing of a small portmanteau, a jxiir^ 
of caut(*-ciis, two camp-tables, a bed 
and a private soldier’s tent, awaits 
the turn of events. From this pic- 
ture of prejiaredncss we turn to the 
Ameers. Witli them all is confusion, 
atfriglit, am I mistrust. W ith no plan, 
no combination, no confidence iii 
themselves or one another, they 
negotiate when they should fight, 
fight when they should negotiate. 

Roostuin Klian of Kyrpoor is the 
first on whom vengeance would fall. 
Old, worn out, distracted by conflict- 
ing counsels, urged to resistance by 
his sons and nephews, to submission 
by his brother All Moorad, ho at last 
otters to present himself at the 
Ei^lish camp ; is advised to tate 
nttuge with Ali ; does so, and after 
a while resigns the turban to him. 
Honcefortli Ali Moorad is acknow- 
ledged by English authority as Rais 
of Upper Scinde. 

Charles Napieradvanceson Kyrpoor; 
finds that Roostum’s son andnephe'i^* 
with their adherents, had fled to tMl 
desert forts ; that the old man, fear- 
ful for his life and llberty^.bad gone 
witJi them ; that armed bands are 
gathering in all directions. His mind 
seizes at once on the tnie strategy. 
He resolves at the very outset to cut 
off the ‘■Ameers from their places of 
refuge iu thedesert~to stoptne earths 
ere the game is afoot. 

‘*Tlie Ameers are forming in the 
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desert, and movement is difficult for 
me, not having half enough carriage ; 
and if I march upon their forces, they 
will disperse. I must therefore march 
on their forts and on Hydrabad, 
things which cannot escape ; but their 
troops are not tangible by a regular 
force.” Hence springs the daring pro- - 
ject, which led to as curious a mili- 
tary feat as is recorded in the annals 
of war — tlie desert march on Emaun- 
Ghur. My plans are fixed, to inarch 
to the edge of the desert, or as far in 
as watgr can be found ; then encamp, 
select five hundred of the strongest. 
Europeans and natives, mount them 
on camels, and load all my other 
camels with water, except a few to 
carry hiilf rations. My camel battery 
also shall go, and as many irregular 
hoi so as it will be prudent to take, 
and then slap upon Emauii-Ghur in 
the h(‘-art of the desert : if it sur- 
render, good ; if not, it shall have 
such a liainmering as will make fire 
fly out of its eyes.” This is done. 
The movements of the Ameers are 
not certain, and he moves on Ali 
Moorad’s residence, Deejee-Kote — 
whence he might mar<;h against them, 
or on tlie'fort. Here the desert marcb 


wards, in the stillness of night, with 
the bright moonlight -falling upon 
them, the white tents of their com- 
rades gleaming behind, and the desert 
with its swelling waves of sand 
stretchilig before. The march is at 
first through “ a sandy plain, in- 
terspersed with brushwood, tama- 
risks, and . another slinib without 
leaves, a blightcd-lof)king bush ; then 
on through a heavy country covered 
with jungle, the upper sand full of 
sea^sliells, cockles, mussels, and the 
spiral unicorn’s horn-shell then to a 
punch-bowl or small plain with sand- 
hills, in front steep and very deep : 
here the camels fail, and he falls back 
on man-power. The soldiers of the 
22d, inspired by their leader, turn out 
and “ run the guns up in five minutes 
from bottom to top with cheers ! What 
fellows English soldiers arc — laugh- 
ing and joking, and such strength! ” 
On again, day by day, through 
wild places, sonictiihos with water, 
soinotinies without, and over sands 
wild and deep, like .a sea, or rather 
like a vast plain of round liills and 
grotesmie-shapcd ground, deeply 
covered with drifted sand, channelled 
or ribbed with little lines like sand 


is deterioine'-d; the main columns are 
left under Colonel Pattle ; communi- 
cations arc established by means of 
fleet camels : water is provided ; and 
then “ on tlic night of the 5th we 
moved with three hundred and fifty 
of the 22(1 Regiment, all mounted on 
camels, two soldiers on each. We have 
tv;o 24- lb. howitzers, with double 
teams of camels, and two hundred 
of the Scindeborse, and provisions for 
fifteen days ; water for four.” Thus 
in the beginning of the year 1843, 
trusting to his own skill, tlie courage 
of liis troops, and the fortune which 
ever favours the brave, he enters the 
desert, the sea of sand which no 
European had ever yet crossed. ’Twas 
a^ange sight that midnight march. 
Tfll^long strings of camels with -the 
English soldiers mounted on them, 
calm, impassive, and reliant as they 
ever are; the teams drawing t: e 
howitzers; Ali Moifirad and his Bol- 
oochees, picturesque, excitable, and 
wondering at the scene ; the Scinde 
horse galloping in front an A on the 
flanks, the*»grim old warrior himself 
riding hither and thither, inspiring 
and mrecting all these moving on- 


on the sea-shore, and full of shells ; ” 
and then, on the seventh day, hot, 
thirsty, and toil-worn, yet strong and 
hopeful, this little band of warriors 
see before them the • fortress of 
Emaim-Gliur standing in the midst 
of its sandy sea, with the sun sliining 
on its brick walls anr] high towers, 
^aud surrounding it with the haze of 
a mirage. There is no watcliman on 
the ramparts : no shot is fired on the 
approaching foe. Thg place is eva cu- 
ated. There is tf) bcnio fight, but he 
has conquered the desert, has stripped 
it of its dread. The gloiy has de- 
parted from it, and the faith of the 
Arncers in its impenetrability must 
pass away like smoke; The place is 
to be destroyed. “Emaun-Ghiir is 
shattered to atoms with ten thousand 
pounds of -powder. The light was 
Hrand and hellish beyond description ; 
the yoluraes of smoke, fire, and cm- * 
bers flying up was a throne lit for a 
devil.” Beside the smoking ruins the 
old warrior laid down to rest, and 
"dreamed of his beloved mother, her 
beauteous face smiling upon lifm.” 
Strange power of the soul thus to pass 
from the present to past or future, 
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ftoia realities to memory or the ideal ! 
The work done, he inarches back by 
nearly the same route, and his force 
is coiiceii ti lted once more at Abu- 
beker, whence he may move either 
on Kyrpoor I'V Hydrabadi according 
to events. Ir a political and stra- 
tegic view, this march was a bold and 
brilliant stroke : as a military move- 
ment it was perrect in its details. The 
ventures and risks were such as must 
attend all military enterprises, but all 
the difficulties had been foreseen and 
* provided tor. A good base was esta- 
blished, communications preserved, 
and the resolution of operating with 
a smjill force, which might bo moved 
rapidly and, provided easily, rather 
than a larger one, marked tlie soldier 
mind. TJiis march has been said to 
have its parallel only in that of Alex- 
ander 0)1 Godrosia, and of Marius 
against the town of Capsa : it carries 
us back forcibly to some of the stir- 
ring and brilliant events in the history 
of the Arab conquest. 

Amid all these difficulties, the 
humour of the man breaks forth in 
the following doseription ; “ Our 
eyes are full of saiul, oars full of 
sand, noses full, mouths full, ami 
teeth grinding sand ! Enough be- 
tween our clothes and skins to scour 
the latter into gold-beater’s loaf ; one 
might as well wear a sand-paper shirt. 
Our shoes are full of holes from dry- 
ness, and we walk as if wo had sui)- 
plied their place with sand-boxes ; 
our meat is all sand, and on an aver- 
age every man’s teotli Inive been 
ground down the eighth of an inch,* 
according to his appetite. It is lucky 
indeed wo arc so well scoured with 
sand, for there.''is not a clean shirt in 
camp. Wo look on our shir^^ wntli 
the same regret that we do on faded 
beauty, Alas ! will she ever be • 
pretty again — alas ! will they ever bo 
clean again] We turn them and 
turn them, yet all remains dark and 
dirty.” 

The plot thickens. The ‘Ameers, 
whatever be their will, have w 
longer the power of peace or war. 
Everywhere the Belooftiee race is 
rising in fury. They ‘see in the 
resent the turning-point of their 
estiny. Now th e robber sway must 
be maintained or pass away for ever. 
The word “to fight for Islam” has 
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been caught up and passed like the 
fiery cross from tribe to tribe, and 
village to village. From north and 
south, east and wcjst, bands are 
gathering; “vagrant princes,” with 
their followers subjc(^t to no rule, are 
in arms ; it is a gathering of clans ; 
the whole race breathes war. V akoels 
still, pass from Hydrabad to the 
camp, promising submission and 
professing peace. Outram has still 
faith in Ameers ; to him they are “ a 
second edition of the Apostles,” also 
of martyrs : to Charles Napier they 
. are a base and disgusting " set of 
knaves. The political otill believes 
in treaties ; the soldior'says, there is 
but one thing — battle. The general 
sees farther, and witli truer vision 
than the diplomat. From the graves 
of Elphinstone and Macnnghtcu a 
warning voice is ever speaking to his 
heart ; and before him stands another 
monitor, the tluirmometer. After 
April no European solditT could 
move in that climate. What work 
is to-be done, must be <lone at onco. 
To the political, delays have rainbow 
shapes of successful negotiations ; to 
the soldier they arc boding signs of 
danger and peril. Urged by suppli- 
cating messages and his own m*o- 
fesscti desire to ai^iirc bloodshed, 
Charles Napier consents that Oiitram 
shall negotiate in person. Yet still 
he advances. Cabool is ringing in 
his ears ; the thermometer warns 
him. Outram is in Hydiabad ; the 
Ameers sign the treaty, and all to 
him seems fair and smooth. “ Not 
a mail in arms is in Hydrabad,” he 
writes. The general hears from spies 
and emissaries that thousands are col- 
lecting from every direction, doubts 
this peaceful intellmence, and moves 
oil to Hala. Here there was a choice 
of two roads ; “ one by the river, by 
which we come slap on their front, 
leaving tlieir rear open ; one by my 
left, which turns their right, and 
forces them to battle with tneir.^ftjk 
to the Indus i to this my inclination* 
bends, but it is dangerous — 1st, Be- 
cause 2800 men will be opposed to 
25,0()0 or 30,000f and these are stiff 
odds ; 2d, A reverse would cut me 
off fromjhe river and my supplies; 3d, 
A rcpuffll would add 20,000 men to 
the enemy ; for barbarians hold no 
faith'with the beaten, and numbers 
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are now abidiqg the issue of the 
fight.” His decision showed a sound 
knowledge of the principles of war, 
and a strong will inf folh vving them. 
Strategically, the right as the wint 
on which the Ameers should have oeen 
attacked, as they would thus have 
been' cut off from a retreat to the 
desert ; but the communication with 
the river overbalances the ail vantages 
of such a movement. “ Yes ! 1 will 
march along the river,, and trust to 
mampaivriug in the battle for turn- 
ing their flank.” On the IGth July 
lie is at Muttaree, within a march of 
the capital. Oiitram rejoins him. 
His hopes have failed. Assailed by 
the fierce Beloocliees on his departure 
from the Dliurbar, attacked in the 
residency, ho fights his way with a 
company of the 52^(1 Regiment back 
to the camp. Now there is but oue 
tiling — battle. The Ameers are 
known to have taken an intrenched 
position at Meeaucc, about six mih's 
from Hydrabacl. “Tliree hours I 
have to get some sleep, and at nine 
o’clock to-morrow my gallant soldiers 
sliall bo launched against these brave 
Beloocliees. It is my first battle 
as a coininauder ; it majipbe my 
last! At sixty that makes little ilit- 
fi^rence ; but as my feelings are, it 
sliall be do or die.” Tigj spies report 
they have sixteen, twenty, thirty 
thousand Inen, He takes into action 
2800, of whom 400 only. are British, 
and twelve guns. “ Let thcan be 
sixty or a hundred thousand, I will 
fight.” The mind goes back to tJie 
hero deeds of all time for parallels. 
The ten thousand charging ^t Mara- 
thon — the brothers Hautevillc gal- 
loping with their oniall Norman band, 
against couiitlfl^s hosts — Cortes, with 
his stalwart Spaiiianls, in Mexico, — 
Clive at Plassy, — all these are me- 
mories which rise before us, and flit 
behind the scene on which this little' 
warrior-band is moving. At dawu. 
theMnarch begins ; the Scinde horse in ' 
front, the main column following. On 
they move, at last along tlie dry bed 
of the Fulaillee river, through a s. re- 
cession of small villages interspersed 
with groves of trees, until they reach 
a spot where the river-bed turns in a 
straight line towards the ewTcrthe 
distance of about a thousand yards : 
on the left, oi westward of this fiend. 


was a walled shikarear : on the right 
was a village concealed by trees, and 
protected by waterepts and encldt- 
sures ; and again, beyond this, a wide 
canal ran at right angles ; in front 
lay a narrow plain, dotted with low 
sandy liillocks and camel-bushes. 
Charles Napier sees hisbattle-ground. 
Here his enemy is posted well aiid 
strongly. Beloochrcs line the walls 
of the shikargar on the left, and all 
along the bed and banks of the Nul- 
lah ; and in the village on the right 
are masses of fierce wild warrior?,* 
armed with sword and shield and 
matchlock ; in rear are large bodies 
of horse ; in front are planted nu- 
merous picc(‘s of ai:tillery. To 
turn such a position was imprac- 
ticable ; and the smallness of the 
British force did not admit of any 
extciiKsivi'. flank movement ; it must 
be taken in front. Tlie weakest 
point is chosen for attack. I’he 
dispositions aro made calmly and 
skijfully. The guns advance on our 
right, and opep lire on the shikargar 
and the enemy’s artillery. The in- 
fantry aro fornied in dcliclon of bat- 
talions from the right, “refusing 
tlu) left flank to save it from tlie fire 
of the village.” The Sciiulo horse- 
arc on tlie loft ; b('hind is tlic bag- 
gage and the baggage - guard ; the 
camels squatted in a circle, with 
their noses tunicd inwards, and the 
men lying between their necks. All 
is ready ; the bugles sound, and the 
dcliclon advances, led^-by the 22d 
Regiment — “magnificent ']’’ii ipera ry ! ” 
— “ as at a review, across a tine plain, 
swept by the guns of the enemy ; ” 
the men keeping touel^ and step, and 
looking steailily cm the faces of their 
foe. The General’s eye sees a gap iu 
the shikargar wall, by which a rush 
might be made on his flank ; a com- 
paTiy of the 22d is detached to clear 
aiuToccupy it. This is done. Tew, 
their captain, leading on his men, 
is shot dead ; and “ thus this hero 
fell.” Onwards the regiments move ; 
they aro within one hundred yards 
of the enemy’s line ; a galling fire 
is met with firmness and returned : 
and now, fierce and impatient, maa 
with martial ardour, the Beloochecs 
throw aside the matchlocks, and rush 
with sword and shield on their foes. 
Amazed and shaken by the ferocity 
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and masses of these swordsmen, even 
the 22d are giving way under the 
terrible pressure, when the grey old 
warrior appears in their front, raises 
his hat and cheers; the cheer is 
token up, and on they dash, impetu- 
ous and resistless. And “ now was 
scon the Bupeasiority of tlie musket 
and bayonet over the sword and 
shield and matchlock;” the advan- 
tage of the shoulder - to - shoulder 
onler over the loose efforts of indi- 
vidual valour. “Down went those 
bold and skilful swordsimm under 
the superior power of tlie musket 
and bayonet;” yet, even writhing 
with their death-wound, turned, and 
with, dying, hand dealt strokes at 
their foe, and fell, breathing defiance, 
and deadly hate. For three hours 
this fierce combat endures ; the fight 
is man to man, and hand to hand ; 
Britisli soldiers have grown ferocious 
as Beloochccs ; no quarter is given 
or taken. “The shambles have it 
all to themselves to-day,” said a 
soldier to his general, as ho plunged 
his bayonet into the body of an un- 
yielding chief. Still tlie nullali is 
not cleared. It is the crisis of the 
action. An opening in the shikar- 
gar wall has been made for Ilutt’s 
guns, which now pour a cross fire on 
tlie enemy’s line, and the horse are 
ordered to force ’the right. The 
canal is impassable, ])ut down the 
bed of the river dash tlicse dauntless 
horsemen, and, after a stern struggle, 
clear the village, though many a 
saddle is emptied, and many a gap 
made in their ranks. At the same 
time withering volleys sweep the 
face of the nullah. Threatened by 
the cavalry iii thoir rear, and over- 
whelmed by the murderous fire, the 
Beloochccs are seen retreating — not 
hastily or in rout, but sullenly and 
reluctantly, ever, turning ilefiantly, 
and dis})ersing only when chargeS by 
the horse, or broken by artillery. 
The British troops cross the river, 
and the field is won. A, bloody field 
it was. The bed and banks of the 
' river are strewn with heaps of dead 
and piles of arms* There were few 
.wounded ; “ the slain had died well 
and quickly.” Within a circle of fifty 
yar«ls, four hundred bodies lay, and 
clumps of dead had fallen where 
none of the antagonists were three 


yards ^ from each ^ther. , Charles 
Napier forms his, camp on the 
enemy’s ground, and the .men in 
hollow square, with the baggage in 
the centre, and, resting on their arms, 
bivouac on the battle-field. Such was 
Mecaiiee. The tactics were simple. 
The ground and circumstances admit- 
ted not of maiineuvring ; but all that 
ready skill could do was done ; the 
weakest point was j attacked — the 
readiest and fittest order of battle 
adopted— every turn of the action 
was seen and seized— the best time 
was chosen for the decisive move- 
ment of the cavalry and artillery. It 
was a soldier’s battle, if such may be 
said of a fight where the General’s 
presence was an inspiration. Charles 
Napier throughout showed the skill 
and courage ol a sohlier, and approved 
himself a lt'.ader of men. We have 
seen him on the eve of a battle, let 
us licar him when the day of peril and 
slaughter is ended, and he stands face 
to Dice with his God : — “ Riding over 
the field of Meeaneo afterwards, I 
said to myself, Am I guilty of these 
horrid scones ] My conscience re- 
proached me not. This blood is on 
the An^j^ers, not on me.” 

In this battle the British force had 
25G killed and wounded. The enemy 
is supposed have lost 5000 men. 

Now another perstnage appears on 
the scene. At daybreak it is known 
that Sherc Mohammed, the Lion of 
Meer])oor, who had ailvanoed from 
his own territory with the intent of 
joining his brother Ameers in the 
battle, was only a few miles off, with 
10,0(X) men at his back. Hydrabad 
is first to be taken,— then for a dasli 
at the Lion. 

The presence of tils prince, who 
had not been included in the penal 
treaty, showed the wide combina- 
tions of the Beloochcc race, and 
proved plainly that the assemblage 
at Meeance was no improvised nioVo 
moiit of rage and despair, no impulse 
of self-defence, but a part of a well- 
concerted plan. 

Whilst the panic of defeat is still 
upon the Ameers, and “ terror is rife,” 
the city is summoned to surrender on 
pain oOieing stormed. Vakeels ap- 
pear fvKlemand terms. “ Life^ apd 
nothing else,” was the reply. “ De- 
cide before mid-day, for the dead will 
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then 1)6 buried, and my men will have 
had their breakfasts” Then is seen 
a procession slowly approaching, and 
the six chief Ameera enter the camp, 
and “ lay them jewelled swords at 
the conqueror’s feet ” Beaten and 
dispirited, they shrink from defence, 
though the walls arc high and built 
on solid rock, though “ every house 
within is a citadel of mud, and their 
Beloochees would have fought like 
tigers.” 

On the 20th, three days after the 
battle, the 'British flag is waving 
from the towers of Hydrabad, and 
British soldiers are camped ‘in and 
around the old romantic city— the 
Ajneers their captives, their fortress 
and treasures their prize. Here Cliarles 
Napier meets with a difliculty more 
trying than the flght at Mceanec. 
Within the fortress are the zenanas, 
full of women, guarded by robust 
well-armed Tal poors, who were order- 
ed, “ on the slightest insult, to cut 
the women s throats, and fight their 
own way abroad.” These were a 
constant source of apprelicnsion, a 
ready nucleus for intrigue and treach- 
ery, and he is glad to get rid of his 
female captives, eveii at the expense 
of the large booty in jewels which, 
according to his account, and it was 
doubtless true, they carried off with 
them. It would be dishonour to the 
memory of the old soldier to refute 
the accusation of maltreating and 
spoiling these ladies, which was 
brought against him. Such was and 
must have been a fiction and a ra- 
lumny.* Now Outram, the jiolitical, 
again enters on the stage. . - At Mcea- 
nee he had left before the fight, to go 
with two hunilrecl men and fire a shik- 
argar on the river ; he returns to sug- 
gest that the old game of negotiations 
may be played over again with Shore 
Monammed, and obtains permission 
to treat with him. The Lion, glad to 
escape the present danger, professes 
submission, and retires to his lair at 
Mcerpoor. Here he becomes the 
centre on which the broken tribes, 
the roving bands, and all the Belo vcli 
race might rally, and is more formid- 
able than ever. His own town of 
Meerpoof, with the desert Omer- 
cote 111 its re^, and on its^ft*" the 
delta, full of jungles, nullahs, and 
malaria,” and subject to inundations, 


form a strong line of defence and a 
base of operationsf At Meeaiiee it was 
Charles Napier’s policy to strike ; it 
is now his policy to wait. His small 
band, reduced by sickness and the 
Hydrabad garrison, is no longer 
equal to an onward movement, so, 
like a good soldier, he secures his 
communications with the river by an 
intrenched camp, sends for reinforce- 
ments, and endeavours by the appear- 
ance of weakness to tempt his enemy 
from his fastnesses. Thus he bides 
his time, confident^ in his resources 
and precautions. Thousands were 
beaten from a strong jiosition, and 
they will not attack mo in a strong 
one ; yet nothing shall be left to for- 
tune, and wliilc believing they dare 
not attack me, we are ready if they do 
— having, 1st, Strict guards and night 
patrols ; 2d^ A very strong fort, so 
repaired as it has nor been for many 
a year ; ild, A battfiliiai in garrison ; 
4tli, Provisions for three months : it 
is impregnahle, except by a regular 
siege, and they have neitlicr guns nor 
science ; 5th, My own camp on the 
Indus, strongly intrenched ajid provi- 
sioned for two months ; 0th, Rein- 
forcements in March ; 7th, A largo 
})lHin swept by our guns and ^hosc 
of two steamers. Yes! Beloochees, 
we arc snug, and glory shall be yours 
if you drive us into the river ; but 
even if you do drown us, you cannot 
get the Hydrabad fortress ; it will be 
defended. God may destroy us, but 
the Beloochees cannotj’ 

Thanks to his own provident ar- 
rangements, the reinforcements arrive 
from Siikkur anil Kurrachcc sooner 
than was expected, apd Stack’s bri- 
gade, which, for Mic snkc of creating 
a moral effect, ha<l been ordered to 

f irocecd by land, after a difficult and 
lazardous march, joins him. Once 
more in strength, ho sallies forth on 
the Lien at the head of 5000 men, 
and finds him posted vnth 20,000 at 
Dubba, six miles south of Hydrabad. 
The battlo is the story of Mecanee 
repeated with variations. The posi- 
tion was very similar. “ The enemy '* 
was posted behind a nullah fonneil 
by two parallel ditches. The first 
eight feet deep and twenty-two feet 
across ; then a bank forty-tlireo feet 
wide • then the second ditch forty- 
two feet across and seventeen deep. 
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The inner banks were highest/ aM 
from behind them they opposed us 
first with matchlock-fire, then with 
sword and shield. The ditches were 
also filled with groups rushing on 
the flanks of the soldiers as they de- . 
scendcd into them. On their right 
and rear was the village of Dubba, 
and on the left a large wood. The 
advance is now from the left, as it 
seemed practicable to turn the ene- 
my’s right flank, and is again mmle 
in dchelon- of battalions, as his right 
miglit be attacked from the wood.” 
The artillery oi)en fire on the left. 
The ever-glorious 22d again leads. 
This bravo battalion marches uj) to 
the nuilah, .under a heavy fire of 
matchlocks, without returning a shot 
till within forty paces of the in- 
trenchinont, and tlicn stormed it like 
British soldiers.” Again the rushes 
of the Beloocliee swordsmen met 
with fire and steel in serried array ; 
again the sword and shield go down 
before the bayonet. Unable to stand 
the cross-fire of the artillery and 
the charge of the 22d, they move 
towards their own left, are assailed 
by a brilliant charge of the cavalry, 
and are once more in retreat. Again 
they lounge oft’ slowly, and indifferent 
to our musketry, though volleycd iuto 
their backs at five yards’ distance.” 
Again tbe field is found covered with 
heaps of grim swordsmen. The ter- 
ribleness of the slaughter is relieved 
here as at Meeanoe by deeds of 
chivalry, which carry us back to the 
tales of Paladins and errant knights. 
*^M‘Murdo slew three Beloochces 
in this battle, hand to hand, and 
two at Mecajicc.” “ A Sepoy fought 
five in a ditchy anik- killed them all.’* 
** A fellow cut down young Fitzgerald’.^ 
horse, and Fitz fell under him ; but 
being the strongest man in Scinde, 

Eimself from hi.s horse ; then rising, 
his counter-blow went through tur- 
ban and skull down to the teeth : 
the shield was of no avail against 
that terrible arm.” Are we reading, 
of Roland or Araadis do Gaul? 
Nor was the chivalry all on our side. 
“ Hoche Mohammed Seedcc, an Abys- 
sinian slave, heroic in strength of 
body and mind,” at the head of a 
band of brother slaves, the domestic 
guards of the Ameers, maintains and 


iufipires .the fight with ufibotitidM 
fhiy, until all fall to the last man 
unaer the bayohetfl of the-<22d.^’ 
These are Charles NapieFs experi- 
ences of the battle 

“I was surprised at the improve- 
ment in the"' men’s fighting. At 
Meeanee they showed hesitation and 
wonder; at Diibba they were like 
cucuml)ers. As to myself, felt a 
different man, my confidenct in the 
^Idiers and myself being complete. 

I felt at ease, and could have 
changed my whole order of b itle in 
the fight if it had been wantea.” 

Hence the career of success is 
rapid — Meerpoor is occupied ; Omer- 
coto secured ; the Lion chased into 
the desert. Hence he sallies forth, 
is again a rallying-point, but, soon 
entangled in the web which his skil- 
ful opponent spreads for him, he is 
encompassed » on all sides. Cut olf 
from all communications, his force 
dis])crsc8 at the sound of the first 
shot, and bo flies across tlie Indus 
to the Khclat hills an exile and a 
fugitive. The oonqiu’st is now com- 
plete. Scinde is annexed, and Charles 
Napier made its govenior. 

The rule of the Talpoors had 
passed away— their zenanas were 
empty, tlicir treasures spoiled, their 
shikargars broken up. The tiiiban 
was taken from tliem, and they 
themselves arc sent to pine and 
languish as ca])tivcs in a strange 
land. Not a soul cried God bless 
them. ’Twas a melancholy fate— 
defeat, ^ruin, desertion, captivity ; 
and whether desi^rved or not, must * 
be ever seen shaded by the mourn- 
fulncss which hallows misfortune. 

The drama closes ; the curtain 
drops, and the actors are before 
tlic foot-liglits. 

As a military event, the conquest 
of Scinde was a most perfect episode 
of war — perfect in it8unity,it3 design, 
and its action— jwrfect in its details. 
The^efonce of Jelalabad, glorious as 
it was, was but the consequence of 
defeat, the advances of Pollock and 
Nott the retrievals of disaster. This 
was a conquest, strategically au(l 
tactically complete, unvarying *ih 
success and design from bi^iining 
to end. selectitfg and securing 
a safe base of operations, in main- 
tainii^^ communications, in choosing* 
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fo^t^ m the pUna of .the campaign, 
in tl^ .calcnJation of the time ana 
seasons, he illustiatei all the great 
principles of war ; and in all the de- 
tails of movement, the maintenance 
of discipline, and the power of or- 
ganisation, ne showed himself an 
adept in soldiership. The conception 
of tlie march on Emaun-Ghur — the 
rapidity of the attack at Meeanee ere 
the combinations of the Ameers were 
complete — the intrenched position at 
Hydrabad— the mtirvellous combin- 
ations by which Shere Mohammed 
was enclosed, uaralysed, and defeated 
without a battle, are all grand lessons 
in the art of war. Not less remark- 
able and notewortliy are his careful 
provision of means, the iron diseiplijie 
by which the excesses of war were 
prevented, and security obtained from 
all hostility of the population. His 
bazaars were full when the Ameers 
could scarcely collect supplies, and 
his information was ever more cer- 
tain and rapid than theirs. The 
adoption of the echelon movement 
in battle, too, with troops young, 
half drilled, and unaccustomed to 
move together in brigades, showed 
skiiful handling. “Had they ad- 
vanced in a long line of eleven regi- 
ments, they .would have wavered to 
and fro like a sea, and got into con- 
fusion before the nullah was reached : 
but in single battalions they clid 
it well, even beautifully# This 
campaign, well Studied, would be 
worth more in its lessons and 
experiences than field exercises or 
aides me'.noires.^' 

The Great Captain of the* age thus 
pronounced judgment on the man 
and his work : — 

‘‘ He manifested at all times entmj 
discretion and prudence in the forma- 
tion of his plans, great activity in 
making the preparations which were 
necessary to insure success, and 
finally great zeal, gallantry, and 
science in carrying his plans and 
preparations into full execution.” 

Aa a political event, it must be 
ever dark and doubtful. Conceiv 1 
in covetousness, continued from ne- 
cessity and expediency, and con- 
cluded in violence — wa^ it as you 
will, it is a damned spot. No argu- 
ments set forth in state papera, no 
casuistry, can make it just, fjord 


ISlenbordii^ justifidsf ji thiis : “ Foi^ 
eignera in ScindcL they had^ only 
h3d their power by the sword, and 
by the sword they have lost it* Thcit 
position was widely different from 
that of a native prince succeeding a 
long line of ancestors, the object - of 
the ncreditaiy affection and ob^ience 
of his subjects. They had no claim 
to consideration • on the ground of 
ancient possession, or of national 
prejudice. Certainly they had none 
arising out of the goodness of their 
government. To take advantage of 
the . crime they ha«l committed to 
overthrow their power, was a duty to 
the people they had so long mis- 
governed.” , 

These arguments arc based neither 
on moral right or sound jmlitical 
doctrine. Some of them might be 
adduced as reasons for attacking the 
French empire, others for the de- 
thronement of the King of Naples, 
or the upsetting of tbe Hapsburg 
dynasty. 

That the i;emoval of the Ameers 
from the country with which they 
were no longer to bo connected as 
sovereigns, was a measure of obvious 
expediency,” may be granted, but all 
the steps which led to that expedi-' 
cncy wore violations of all the laws 
of right betwixt man and iiian, and- 
of political justice betwixt state and 
state. That this policy might have 
been forced on Lord Ellenboroiigh by 
the errors of his predecessors, and 
that Charles Najpier w.as flbund to 
fulfil the instructions of^his superiors, 
must be allowed ] and had they only 
pronounced expediency and avoided 
the sophistry of hunjanity an<l jus- 
tice, they would Imvo "been absolved 
from responsibility; but by striving to 
father the unjust act on a just prin- 
ciple, they have rcnd(Tcd themselves 
amenable to judgment on the general 
issue. We would not meddle with 
the Outran! controversy —it is a 
pretty quarrel as it stands. The po- 
litical miglit have been abstractedly 
right, but the results and conclusions 
are all in favour of the soldier. The ' 
question of Roostiim’s innocence and 
Alf s treachery, of the authenticity of 
letters and seals, might be a debate- 
able poiiit ; but there can be no doubt 
that the final treaty once resolved 
on, delays, compromises, and diplo- 
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macy, would have led to ruin and de- 
struction, and that the stern resolve 
and decision of the old soldier who 
r^ected the illusion , of peace when 
20,000 men were before him in arms, 
saved the country from a second edi- 
tion of the Cabool massacre. That 
treaty was in fact a declaration of 
war, and the protest should have 
been made a.gainst and not the 
measures which it necessitated. But 
are not these things written in 
Blue-books? Have there not been 
attacks, reply and counter -replies '? 
If Outran! sinmul, lias not the wrath 
' of Sir William Tbeen hurled against 
him, and have not -his supposed ini- 
quities been ^recorded by a pen doubly 
steeped in gall ; and is not Uiat retri- 
bution enough for one man ? The con- 
quest of Sciiido was to be balanced 
,by its administration. The puuish- 
ment inliicted on the Ameers was to 
be compensated by the good result- 
ing to the conquered races, tJie poor 
and oppressed, from a change of rule. 
This was the plea for conquest, and 
was to be its vindication. Charles 
Napier sets about this work well and 
manfully. Ho starts on the old jmn- 
ciplcs, and from the oh I point — des- 
potism. “ This union of legislative, 
judicial, and executive power in one 
person, is the essence of martial law, 
and its exhibition, though contrary 
to English ideas, very necessary here.” 
Years of repression, stagnation, and 
feudal tyranny, were to be redeemed; 
the rigW of robbery annulled ; order 
established ; one gimoral action of 
law recognised ; iudiistiy stimulat- 
ed ; labour protected ; the resources 
of the country developed ; life and 
property secused. -- This was tough 
work, and was to be done only by 
fitting the new system to the existing 
state of things, using the old agencies 
as much as possible for tbc new work, 
and avoiding any farther disturbance 
of social relations or territorial pos- 
sessions than the conquest naturally 
involved. Murder, slavery, robbery, 
were at once to be suppressed with 
- the strong hand, and the other great 
evils put down ; but the amalgama- 
tion of races, their improvement and 
amelioration, were to be left to the 
gr£ldual inllueuco of order anj^ civili- 
sation. “ Control the robbejs, con- 
trol the waters, open the communipa- 
tions, and the natural richness of the 


land and variety of produce will do 
all the rest.*\ 

There were* Aree races with their 
various natures and habits to be qqn- 
sidered. “ The Beloochee* struts with 
sword and shield ; the Sciudian sleeps 
till kicked : the Hindoo goes about, 
all eyes and fingers as supple as his 
conscience, robbing everybody — to 
him the English are as a fcast.’^ The 
Belooch was to be turned from “a 
military chief into a small farmer — 
from a 1‘eudal retainer into a landed 
proprietor; the Sciiidian was to bo 
stimulated to exertion by his labour 
being made free, his profits secure, 
and to be roused from tlie apathy of 
a man who can live on a handful of 
grain, by the temptation of comforts 
and the increa’be of prices ; the Hin- 
doo might safely be left to swing by 
himself in the roughest sea ; ho was 
ahvays on top of the wave — in the 
worst times could grow rich and fat. 
To etfect- this the Jagliires — lauds 
held on feudal tenure — w ere secured 
to their original possessors, the tenns 
being changed from military service 
to peaceful work on roads and public 
bumliiigs, with spade and mattock; 
and thus their holders were made 
interested in the existence of the 
government which protected them, 
and the general prosperity of the 
country. The country was to be 
divided into three collectorates, pre- 
jjided over by English olficers, with 
subordinates under them : and the 
Kardars, the original collectors of 
revciUK), still retaining tlie offices 
they held under the Ameers. The, 
collectors, were also invested with 
judicial functions, and were the ma- 
gistrates and tribunals of the land. 
A police force of two thousand was 
formed from tlie Beloochees and na- 
tives. These w^ere to assist the Kar- 
dars, but the two classes were indc- 
peiidciit of, and a check on each other. 
The Kardai* might complain of police 
violence or inefficiency — the police of 
Kardar injustice. One-third was for 
the town, two for the country. The 
tariff' on labour was to be done away 
with, and that, like other things, left 
to find its- own price. Ryots were to 
be encouraged to become small pro- 
prietors, forming a yeoman class, and 
artisans were invited from neighbour- 
ing Itinds. A system of irrigation 
was to be established, and the wealth 
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of waters let in on the land. New 
products were to be introduced, and 
old manufactures revived. To these 
were appended the stern decree that 
the murderer should surely die — the 
thief be surely taken. Such was the 
scheme of the new padishaw* for tJic 
administration of his concpiest. It 
was carried out rigorously and with 
vigour. ' The Beloocheo was submis- 
sive, and ceiMsed to be a roblxu', 
though lie did not readily become a 
trader or agriculturist The sword 
and shield were appurtenances only 
of the chief. Gibbets, with murder- 
ers hanging on thorn, stood through- 
out the land. Robbers were chased 
into remote districts and taken. 
Small bodies of poli^ moved hither 
and tliitiier, whore armed bands had 
scarcely dared to go before. The 
lowest appealed for justice and had 
it : before the tribunals a n»an was 
a man, whether Ameer or Ryot. The 
tide of emigration flowed in on the 
country. 

^ Rut Scindc was to Charles Na))ier 
a country which should bo defended 
as well as governed. It was a mili- 
tary frontier as well as a government. 
Ttiis was also provided for : “ My 
regular force is kept in masses at 
Ilydrabad, Siikkur, and Kurrachee, 
safe from acfpiaintance and familia- 
rity with the people, regular Buga- 
boos, at whose name tlic slaughters 
of Meeaueo and Dubba arise in the 
mind. Next to tlicm come the irre- 
gular horsemen ; more divided, yet 
only in four or live posts, as a cluiin 
of oonneetioTi botwoen the tlirec 
capital colleetoratcs. Tlicsc irregular 
horsemen are of high caste, and will 
keep company only with such ; they 
are a sort of yeomanry. After th(‘se 
come the police, in immediate con- 
tact with tlic people on all occa- 
sions.” A chain of posts was estab- 
li.shed from Shikarpoor to Kurrachee 
along the left bank of the Indus to 
cheek +hc liill tribes. Steamers kept 
up the communication by the river. 
Such was the administration, civil 
and military. When all this is t .t- 
tlcd, more than a year after the con- 
t]uest, he holds a comitia, a wittena- 
gemotc, a feudal assemblage, and 
summons all the chiefs and jaghir- 
deers to appear at Hydrabad tojmake 
salaam and do homage. From north, 
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and west, and south, from every 
tribe and district of the Belooch race, 
they come,^a strange and picturescpie 
throng, with their wild faces, their 
ilashing looks, their turbaned heads, 
and handsome dresses, crowding in 
and about the cs stellated walls and 
ramparts of the old city. Old men 
who had witnessed the conquest, 
men who had fought at Meeaiiee, men 
who had been made eliihlless in that 
stern fight, striplings to whom that 
bloody field had given chieftainsliip 
and jaghires—all^ were there pros^.itlg 
forward eagerly to see the conqueror 
and padishaw ; and curiously and 
proudly must tliat eagle eye, have 
fallen on that mingled multitude 
whom his sword had conquered and 
his will subjected. Thus all was 
quiet within; without tlu're were still 
rcstlos,s enemies, inving about and 
issuing in l)ands frojii tlie nmuntains 
on tlie west and north-west frontier. 
These were all of kin, ami wci c at- 
taclied by sympathy or race to the 
Talpoor dylirwty ; and their incur- 
sions and predatory movements dis- 
turbed the solidity of the conquest, 
by exciting the warrior spirit of the 
Reloochees, and intermpting the b(‘,- 
ciirity and absolutism of power which 
he wished to extend on both sides 
the Indus. The chiefs on the west, 
between the llala mountains andtlie 
river, were subject to Rfitish govern- 
ment. Many of these bore names 
whiclf might figure in a pantomime - 
against the “Jam of the J(dcoas,” we 
should expect to see “by Mr F. 
Matthews.* Towards tli(', north-west 
was the Khan of Khelat, a young 
man whose father Iwd been killed 
in the Affghan i^ar,*our friend and 
ally ; but attached to his dominions, 
and connecting them with the lower 
Indus, was “ a range of savage rocks, 
called the Cntcliee hills, which run 
nearly perpendicularly westward from 
the river towards the Rolan moun- 
tains,” intersected by sandy ravines, 
dark passes, and difficult deli les ; and 
in their midst were, villages and deep ^ 
hollows as places of retreat. These " 
w(‘re the fastness of the Jackrances, 
Bhoogtees,* and Doomkees— -wild 
tribes, avowed robbers and plun- 
derers,. warlike and ferocious— who 
scouted law and warred against 
civilisation, “ thinking all jtroperty 

K 
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belonged of right to the strongest 
sword, and the plains made by na- 
ture and cultivated by man for their 
spoil.” On the soutli swept a desert, 
eJgJity miles wide, separating them 
from Sciudc, and supposed to be im- 
passable by the re^ilar troops. 

J3cja Klian, chief of the Doomkees, 
had been guilty of a predatory raid, 
had defied and worsted his master, 
and then retreated to the robber’s 
nest. Charles Napier resolved to 
pluck him from his eyrie, and make 
nim a warning to evil-doers. 

The preparations for this exploit 
were made cautiously and secretly. 
The columns were moved towards 
the north, tho allies are warned, and 
on the I’.Uh March 1845 the march 
commences. Wullne Chandia, a sub- 
ject chief, moves towards Poolagee ; 
Jacob’s liorse advances on his right 
on Shahpoor ; Charles Napier, with 
the headquarters from Sukkur, on 
Ooch ; all places encircling the area 
of Cutchec rocks. ,With them go the 
famous camel corps, ‘the organisa- 
tion of which must not b(j omitted. 

‘‘ Each camel carried two men, one 
armed with c.arabine and sword, the 
other with a mnsquetoon and bayo- 
net. One man guided the animal 
and fought from its back ; the other 
was to act as an infantry soldier. 
Oil the camels were carried the men’s 
packs, cooking utensils, and beds; the 
latter forming part of the saddle ; 
and thus a boil^ of soldiers, capable 
of acting as intantry when required, 
having no tents, baggage, or commis- 
sariat to embarrass them, could make 
marches of sixty miles in twenty-four 
hours.” This body gave to the soli- 
dity of Englislf troops the mobility 
and rapidity of Aral) cavalry. Ali 
Mooract, with his contingent, marches 
by another route on the extreme 
right. On the third day the desert 
is crossed * all the colunnis, save All’s, 
have reached their destinations ; the 
robbers, siirjmscd and stricken, have 
witlidrawn within theiV fastness, 
^ leaving much of tjieir cattle and pro- 
vision behind. This was Charles 
^ Napi(‘r’s aim. “ My object shall be 
to drive the hill-meii into nuusscs, 
because all history tells me that 
neither barbarous nor civilised war- 
riors of dilferent tribes or nations long 
agree when compressed.” “ I reckon 
on pushing them into masses, with 
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cattle, furniture, women, children 
— more helpless they than a regular 
army, being without the resources of 
one — a vraudering nation ! Thus the 
strength of their hills is turned 
against them, and their active, wild, 
enduring habits vanish.” Here he 
adopts “ a course of action in direct 
contradiction of that great principle 
of war, concentration.’*^ For in a war 
like this, to act on rules suitable to 
regular armies, would be “ pedantry 
and a mistake.” He divides his force, 
but it is like the opening of a fan, or 
the throw of a casting net, which 
can be drawn back at once on a 
centre. Bodies of horse arc jdaced 
at the mouth of the passes— Shah- 
poor is adoptcjj^as a depot — the chief 
pass, Lallco, is fortified — Simpson 
advances by the Teyaga gorge to 
clear the passes in his Iront — Beja is 
supposed to be at Tongo, a stone 
imnch-bowl, the only entrance to 
which is a hole. The columns enter 
the deep defiles- -the dark roelts close 
around thc'm, and the steep ridges ^ 
frown down on them. Slowly and 
cautiously the old soldier moves on, 
gainiiig every day a foot-hold, cutting 
off stragglers and cattle, and inflict- 
ing on his foe the mischief which, in 
mountain warfare, the invaders suffer 
from tlie invaded. Time is to him 
strength- -to his enemy ruin. Sup- 
dies are in his rear — starvation bc- 
lind them. The camel-drivers of his 
commissariat fail him ; the camel 
corps is put into requisition, achieves 
a march of sixty miles, and returns 
with twelve days’ provisions. The 
net is dntwn closer. Deyrah, their 
stronghold, is occupied ; Ali Moorad 
has arrived, and has been forced on 
to shut up the northern outlet of tlic 
hill cluster. The robbers are driven 
to their last lair, Trukkec. This 
famous hold is about twelve miles in 
length, with an average of six in 
breadth. The interior is a mass of 
small rocky hillocks, with precip- 
itous sides ; so that in any part a 
strong position could be occupied in 
this enormous crater, for such it ap- 
pears to be. It is enclosed by a belt 
of perpendicular walls.” “ Outside 
tlie rocky belt of Trukkec could not 
be astjcnded, but from the interior it 
couldr ; wherefore, this great rude 
basin could only be entered by tlui 
passes, or rather passages, for the 
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rocks .met overhead : they are splits 
in the wall.” ^ This was to be esca- 
laded : but the robbei's, broken and 
baffled, with an enemy in front, and 
starvation staring them in the face, 
have no longer faith in their fast- 
nesses. They surrender, and come to 
their conqueror’s tent “ with 4 the 
'Koran on their heads, and fear in 
their hearts.” All the combinations 
have been successful. “My phin 
was, however, not to fight ^ but to 
starve the tribes, by occupying lines 
across their country which they could 
not force.” “ The gist of my opera- 
tions is patience, slow consuming 
time is my weapon.” It was a grand 
lesson, grander than a hard-fought 
battle. He had before conquered the 
desert j he had now conquered the 
mountain fastnesses. He had proved 
that nothing is impracticable or im- 
))erviou 8 to true soldiership ; ho had 
shown to Scindian chiefs and Beloo- 
chce robbers that there was no limit 
to the reach of the Slieitan-ka- 
lihace’s mighty arm. Tlie robbers 
arc subdued and planted as colonists. 
The significance of tliis campaign, 
which was mucli uiidcr-valucd at the 
time, was not fully manifest until the 
outbreak of tlie Punjaub called for 
co-operation, and it then sliowed a 
politic and wise forethought winch 
had provided a safe frontier, and 
secured a line of march. In the 
latter end of ’45 the Sheik war breaks 
out. As usual he is ready. The 
thing had been long anticipated. 
“ With wondrous energy and ar- 
rangement, in forty days lie assembled 
fifteen thousand men, with thirty 
thousand followers, four hundred 
miles from Kuritacliee, completely 
furnished with provisions, carriages, 
military bridges, a flotilla, and bat- 
tering train of sixty pieces, with an 
overttowing engineer’s force \ his 
troops being meanwhile so excited 
and inspired that they tossed their 
arms in the air, and shouted to the 
charge as they went.” The whole 
plan of operations was mapped out 
before him ; the alliance of tnbes, Jind 
assistance of friends secured, and the 
effect of combinations anticipst •‘•iCd. 
The march was stayed by order, and 
the man himself sent for. He arrives 
after the battles, but finds iq his re- 
ception by chiefs and soldiers, and in 
the deep salaams of the natives, proof 
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that his name as a soldier and con- 
queror had spread wide. • 

For five years his work has gone 
on as coiupieror and administrator. 

“ He liad won two great victories, 
saved an army, conquered a rich 
kingdom, and tamed eighteen thou- 
sand robber-men, who had before re- 
peatedly defeated our troops, and 
disgraced our arms; he had tran- 
quillised and organised the govern- 
ment of Scinde successfully, ruling 
it also successfully for three years 
and a half.” And this had been doi.c 
under fill difficulties and trials— 
trials and difficulties not to be fore- 
seen, and not .coming within the 
range of the event. Fever seizes on 
him and his troops, prostrating their 
energies. Mutiny appears among 
new regiments, and is suppressed 
strongly— cholera spreads a deadly 
desolation and fear — sickness bcjirs 
him down — domestic affliction tries 
his heart — hostile measures disturb 
his policy- *yet s})ite of all the work 
goes on, and the administration of 
Scinde consolidates, if it does not 
justify, the com pies t. 

We do not believe that the admi- 
nistration produced such an Elysian 
state as his biographer describes, or 
that it was shadowed even by the 
cruelty or oppression wliicli his foes 
insinuate ; it was, what he liimsclf 
professes it to have been, the practi- 
cfil application of power and justice 
to a disorganised find dissolute 
state of society, of the best and 
most acknowledged means for tlie 
improvement of a neglected country. 
There are facts and proofs which 
speak above controitersios and faction. 
Murder and robbciy were riipresscd ; 
order was acknowledged and main- 
tained; wages increased; land was 
cultivated, grain exported; neigh- 
bouring people emigrated into the 
country ; lie was enabled to take his 
army to the fnmtier, and leave the 
land almost under the guardianship 
of the police. Groat works for irri- 
gating the land, bounding inundation, 
and making Jiarbours and quays, weA‘ 
projected aud in progress. 

Eve^y^t^herc he leaves attached to 
his own name and that of hi.s coun- 
try the impress of power and justice. 

Old Indians say ‘ there is no respect 
for you in India without magnifii^eucc 
aud show.’ A greater fallacy does 
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not exist.” “Force is better thsCn 
iriiow.” Outram’s silver sticks wore 
discarded for muskets and bayonets: 
these were his fasces. The strong 
word enforced by the strong deed, 
made the barbarian bow in the dust 
and acknowledge that his “ Kismet ” 
was great. 

He resigns to save his wife’s life, 
a!ul in the autumn of 1847 leaves 
Soindc. Strange must have been his 
feelings as he looked his last on that 
land — the scene where hisasinrations 
l‘t)r command had met fulfilment ; 
whore laurels had been gathered for 
tlie grey head ; wliere he had looked 
on things sucli as few men look on, 
and dared tilings which few men 
(lar(i and live ; where liis faithful 
soldiers had fallen around liiin in 
battle and j)(\stiloneo ; where ac 
liad buried his dead, wlierc he had 
won love, inspired fear, and provokiM* 
hate. It w^as the arena he had long- 
ed for, and ho found it peojdcd by 
other triiils tlian the ptTiJs ofw'ar. 
TJirougdiout, ho says tjjat lie had 
maintained a fair conscience. What 
power besides could liave n])held him 
111 doing what lie did 1 What other 
power innate in man could have en- 
abled him to endure a life darke,ned 
by so many trials, and stripped bare of 
ev^cry consolation sa^'e the conscious- 
ness of right jnirpose and suecessfnl 
endeavour Tims end the conquest 
and administration of 8ciiide. Oahool 
had shadowed tlic conquest — the me- 
mories of Einauri-Ghur, Mceanee, and 
the Cutchee liills, throw' back the ray 
of victory and prestige on the horrors 
of that fearful pass. 

Once mori! he h in England, sixty- 
five years old. He is* met liy the ap- 
j danse of A people, by the love aud 
liqnonr t»f comrades ; the Great Cap- 
tain lauds and exalts. Yet thcie is 
hil terness e\en in this full cup. The 
neglect of party and the stiife of fac- 
tion grieve him. Ripou, Outram, 
Euist, are so many Mordccais stand- 
ing in his gate. 

A triumph is at liaiid. Tlierc is a 
lA’isis in India, The Britisli arms 
have mot with a check. The British 
power is menaced. A man fs w'anted 
for the emergency. The people of 
England dtimaudCli a vies Napier. The 
Great Captain selects him, EithcT* 
you or I must go the hostile Directors 
accept him as a necessity. “ What 
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power had enabled him thus to stride 
on their prostrate nech^ still stiffened 
with pride and malice I ” We are 
surely reading of a Tartar Khan, or 
New Zealand chief, not of the chivrd- 
rous soldier or happy warrior. It 
was a triumph to be selected as their 
champion in an emergency by a na- 
tion, but surely this was not the way 
in which a great mind would evince 
or feel it. • 

He is again in India. Goojerat 
has been fought, and the crisis has 
passed. Lord Dalhonsic is Governor. 
His work now is not to lead an army, 
but to reform it. There is m ich to 
do, and he does it resolutely. To 
understand all that follows, it must 
be rcmemboivd that he is no longer 
supreme as in Scinde, but subordi- 
nate to the Governor in Council. His 
lirbt act almost is to draw up a memoir 
on the defence of the country, and a 
memorandum on tlie civil aud militaiy 
administration of the rmijauh, in 
wliich there are very strong terms, 
strongrcfloctions on governing powers, 
strung animadversions on policy ami 
government. This is the first chal- 
lenge ; it provokes reply, and hence- 
forth there is war between com- 
mander-in -chief, and (.’ouiicil, and 
CVairt of Directors. In the beginning 
of larjO th(;ro is apparent disaffection 
ill the Sepoys occupying the Pun- 
jaub, caused by an alteration in their 
pay. Whilst this was a hostile and 
eouquered country, they had addi- 
tional allowances, having passed the 
Indian IVontior ; “ when the country 
w'as annexed, this allowance W'as 
withdrawn.*’ This is seized as a 
cause of gcu(',ral discontent. A gene- 
ral mutiny seems imminent. By 
ilcxterous manageinciit and active 
111 assures, tliis insubordinate 'disposi- 
tion is repressed at most points ; but 
at Govind-Gliur, one ot the great 
foiircsscs of the Punjaub, the GGtli 
Regiment broke into open mutiny, 
“ insulted their olficors, attempted 
to seize the gates, and were only pre- 
vented by the accidental presence of 
a cavalry regiment.” This alFair is 
dealt with by Sir Walter Gilbert. 
The ringl(‘aders arc punished. The 
Coininander-iii-chief thinks the pun- 
isl linen tf unequal to the crime, and at 
once, his own authority, disbands 
the regiment, and gives their place 
and number to a Goorka corps. A 
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short time previous he had fifuspend- 
ed a regulation affecting the u^ual 
allowance to the Sepoys, for purchas- 
ing their food, according to the mar- 
ket prices of the countries in which 
they served, on the supposition tha^ it 
might increase the disaffection already 
existing. The amount involved by this 
act was trifling — less than ten pounds 
in the aggregate. “ A principle, how- 
ever, not mondy, was in question.” 
It was an invasion of prerogative — 
an excess of authority ; and the Go- 
vernor-general meets it with tlie fol- 
lowing reprimand, though the Gen- 
erafs order was confirmed. 

“ But the Governor-general in Coun- 
cil, from a consideration of the papers 
before him, fools it necessary to inti- 
mate, for the future guidance of his 
Kxccllency,that the Governor- general 
in Council will not again permit the 
Cominander-in-cliief, under ajiy cir- 
cumstances, to issue orders which 
shall change the pay and allowances 
of the troops serving in India, and 
tlius practically to exercise an autho- 
rity which has been reserved, and 
most properly reserved, for the su- 
preme government alone.” At this 
the blood of the old soldier boils 
over, and he resigns his command. 
Yet in this wo cannot sec what the 
biographer denounces as “brutal in- 
solence,” or “ gross insult.” Charles 
Xapier never admitted fin invasion 
of his own authority. The question 
is referred to tlicDuke. His decision 
cojnes. 

“ Tlic Duke of AVcllingtoii has care- 
fully perused those papers, as well as 
many other documents j aiid liaving 
given his best attention to the whole 
subject, he Inis arrived at the conclu- 
sion, that there existed no sufticiont 
reason for the suspension, at Wiiz-* 
zeerabad, of the rule for compensa- 
tion of tlm 15tli August 181J), and 
that the Governor-general was right 
in expressing his disfipprobation of 
the act.” 

Such a judgment from such a man 
annuls criticism. We judged by facts 
bol « u’e ; we do so now, and confess that 
facts and arguments as stated on both 
sides in the Blue-book, are against 
pier. He was manifestly wrong, and 
aggn'ssive thronghout. His firfA re- 
port was dictatorial and reflective ; 
he is ever, by his own showing, laud- 
ing the policy of Lord Ellenborough 
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to the disparagement of his succes- 
sors; and at the dinner at Bombay, on 
his return, he stated “ frankfy, and 
amidst cheers of great significance, 
instances of Lord Dalhousie’s bad go- 
vernment,” and this too in the Presi- 
dency of a country of which he was 
Governor-general. Yet in the biogra- 
pliy, disingenuously enough. Lord 
Dalhousieis represented as the assail- 
ant, and as heaping insult and wrong 
upor him. *This is a way the Na- 
piers have. Tlicy liit a man ; ho hits 
- again, and presently is shown up as 
an aggressor and bully. 

At a time such as this, when the 
crisis is come and the evil, so long im- 
pending has fallen iipoir us ; when ji 
Ifirge body of our Sepoys are in open 
ana bloody rebellion ; when the fealty 
of others IS doubtful, the opinions of 
a man like Charh'-s Nai)ier on the 
military polity of India are valuable 
ami interesting. 

To him, from beginning to end, the 
system of the Indian army, especially 
that of B(‘Tigal; a])pearcd unsafe. lii 
the withdrawal of its oflicers for the. 
staff, in the m'gligciico and apathy of 
others, he foresaw signs that the 
infiuenco and authority would pass 
over to native olficers. The plau of 
keeping European trooi)s one linii- 
dr(‘(l miles apart, of dispersing soldiers 
in small eletaelimcnts, and employing 
them as police instead of keeping 
tliem in niasscs, wa-s denounced by 
him as an error. To iucTcasc the 
moral and jdiysical •force of the 
native army, viiilst diminishing its 
numbers, was also a favourite idea. 
Delhi he ever i)oiiited out as a place 
to be strongly lickj^ aijl made a })oint 
of concentration. The disatfoetion 
which he himself had to deal with, 
and which to Directors and Boards 
of Administration seemed temporary 
mhd of little import, had to him a 
more widi^sjn’cading tendency and a 
•deeper smircc than complaints of pay. 
In it ho recognised the working of 
religions feeling and rcligous iiiilu- 
ence. To meet the evil ho proposes 
the substitution of Goorka battalions 
and other ir]fogular corps for Sepoys, 
“ not only because of their fine quali- 
fications of body ami spirit, but their 
fn'cdom from hampering religious 
scriiphis and customs.” He lioped 
thus to render the prejudices and 
customs of the Sep'oys nugatory for 
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mischief. "But the greatest value 
of the Goorkas, in his eyes, was the 
furnishing a sure check on Sepoy 
mutiny ; for he had discovered tnat 
the insubordinate spirit of the Sepoys 
was princi])ally among the Brahmins, 
and secretly nourished by their reli- 
gious men, with a view to control the 
Government.” 

Thus the man speaks to us from 
his grave. He had spoken before ; so 
had others ; yet their witrnings were 
as idle words. Governments and 
Directors see only the present. All 
seems peace and trail (juillity. Our 
Crimean soldiers are disbanded and 
scattered over tJje land ; our Indian 
empire is ffourishing; when suddenly 
war bursts forth in China, and in the 
mi dst of o ur Eastern dom in i on s springs 
ui> suddenly a dangerwliich threatens 
to shake our power to its very found- 
ations. A little wliilc since, and a 
small thiu.g might have dammed this 
evil ; now it is spreading like a mighty 
inundation, and will tax all our 
strength and try our ix'sources. 

In January 1851 ho resigns and de- 
parts for England. His journey is 
one ovation. In ^i^cinde, Kardars sur- 
round him in crowds, and present 
him with a sword— soldiers greet 
him enthusiastically. At Bombay 
he is feted and praised. 

Years pjiss on now, partly in re- 
pose, partly in suifering — partly in 
comfort, partly in litigation and con- 
tention. The end is drawing near. 
We sec him* bearing the pall, and 
standing by the grave, of his old 
Captain ; and “ men saw that eaglc- 
fa(;o, that bold strong eye, and felt 
that there was* still a mighty man of 
battle before 'them.” He was not 
long to be. Wc pass on to the 
chamber of death. It is a morning 
in August. The old warrior is lying 
"on a naked canlp-be<lstead, the wim 
dows of the room open, and the fresh 
air of heaven blowing on his manly 
face trophies of Indian spears, Bel- 
ooch shields, rich sabreS, and other 
spoils hang around ; " at his feet was 
the chief Ameer’s wdiitiMuarblc chair 
of state, bearing on its seat his own 

g ood-service sword, inlierited from 
is father, and never ilis^raccd. His 
family suiTOimd him ; “his grieving 
servants were present, and at his feet 
stand two veterans of his regiment, 
gazing with terrible emotion at a 


countenance then settling in death, 
which they had first seen beaming 
in the light of battle.”- “ The colours 
of the 22d Ecgimcnt — colours borne 
at Meeanei' and Hydrabad — ar(» 
waving over the dying hero;” the 
memory of the past lies at his heart, 
and closing over it now arc visions 
of the future that shall be. Thus, 
calmly and grandly Charles Napier 
passes away. ^ 

In following him thus through his 
history, we seem to be following him 
to his tomb, and mourning over his 
grave. As mourners, we would speak 
liis funeral oration, and write his epi- 
taph. 

The whole man lies before us — his 
heart v.ras an unveiled sanctuary, his 
thoughts were uttered as they arose, 
and his feelings expressed as tliey 
awoke ill his heart. “Has he not in 
his journals laid his own character 
bare even to the bones V* “ Has he 
not in this work been presenteil 
naked- shown as the dead body of 
Hector was when crowding Greeks 
admired its manly beauty and supe- 
rior size 1” Yes— wc have the face, 
the words, the life before us. In all, 
wc sec the strong man — strong in 
deed, strong in word, strong in 
thought, strong in purpose, strong 
in will, strong in love, strong in 
hatred^ strong in passion, strong in 
prejudice, llis nature attached and 
repelled strongly. It drew Kennedy, 
M‘Murdo, Brown, Rathbornc, around 
him ; it drove Hoggs, Oiitrams, Jacobs, 
Buists, into the hostile lists. Most 
surprishig of all the strengths was 
the marvellous and untiring energy 
which animated the man from boy- 
hood to his grave — which was ever 
stirring, ever acting — drawing him 
from sick-beds, and caiTying him on- 
wards under the weight of years, 
through labours, perils, and fatigiu^, 
undaunted and unsubdued. Struck 
down by a coup-de-soleil, he rises up 
to think of Ids plans — sixty-five years 
old, he travels seventy miles, and is 
twenty-two hours in the saddle. 
Earnest he was, too — earnest and 
vehement. Loving, too — loving to 
the horse which bore liini to the 
battle, to the child which hung round 
his knees, to the comrades vdio had 
fouglit by his side. That he was 
jirudent, we see and know — that he 
was avaricious, we believe not. As 
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he himself says, who would have 
thrown 2000 men po-ninst 35,000, and 
vstaked his life and fame on the issue, 
for the sake of plunder ? We see no 
traces of avarice, of generosity very 
many. Self-denying and self-abstain- 
ing he was, in all stages and under 
all circumstances. 

To characterise him we should say 
he was a soldier, “egg and bird a 
soldier.” The* love of* soldiers and 
soldiership was inbred and innate. 
His faculties were inspired by it. 
The creative faculty he thought his 
peculiar gift. ’Twas a mistake. 
Whatever he devised and did was 
in the spirit of a soldier. Even in 
his dreams of a future ho speculated 
on meeting Alexander, Caesar, and 
Napoleon hereafter. His paradise 
was not that of the Mohammedan, a 
sensual scene, where houris sat by 
cool fountains, and birds sang from 
luxuriant trees, but a grim Vallnilla, 
whore warriors should meet and look 
each other in the face. Endurance, 
fortitude, readiness, love of action,* 
love of danger, were the attributes of 
his soldier iiatiiro. Ho had also many 
of the virtues of a leader. With him 
the virtues of a chief were based on 
the knowledge of a soldier. “ The 
man who leads an army caimot suc- 
ceed unless his whole mind is thrown 
into his work, any more than an 
actor, can who does not feel his part 
as if he feels the man he represents. 
It is not saying come and go that 
will make battles; you must make 
the men you lead come and go with 
a will to their work of dcatli ; and 
this can only be done by stirring 
tlicm up, by making them believe 
you delight and gloiy yourself in 
your work. ‘ The great art of com- 
manding is taking a fair share of the 
work.’ When I see that old man 
incessantly on his horse, how can I 
be idle who am young and strong ? ” 
He had great faith in the presence of 
a general, and was seen everywlierc 
on the march, in the battle, by the 
watchfire, and in the hospital. Thus 
ho inspired soldiers — thus he knew 
them— thus they never failed him. 
Creat, too, was his belief in mo al 
etfect ; it was to him a great power, 
and ho -w^as ever studying its use. 
As a captain, his biographer ^com- 
pares him with. Marlborough and 
Wellington. Tliese men stand apart. 


They were masters in war. To them 
great combinations were intrusted ; 
their foes were the greatest Euro- 
pean commanders. They “ defy 
English rivalry.” He places him- 
self in the second class. There he 
may fdrly stand, tirst and fore- 
most aihoiig the able soldiers of his 
age. And it is no small thing to 
head the roll of such names as Col- 
borne, Gough, Ilardinge, Sale, Knott. 
In many of the faculties of commiiiid, 
and the principles of soldievsliip, he 
went beyond these his compeers. 
He was confident in himself. “ A 
general should have no councillors, 
save his owui hcali’t and his pillow.” 
He was ever prepared.. The event 
always found him ready. It had 
been long auticipatedi The thought 
was ripe ere it was born in action. 
He had great power of detail, great 
talent of orgfinisation, as shown 
in the irregular horse and the caniol 
corps 5 great control over agencies. 
But his chief distinction was — Jot it 
bo told witli all honour --tliat he was 
the first captain who recognised and 
record(‘d tlie deeds of private soldiers, 
who placed their mimes beside his 
own on the records of fame. Corpo- 
ral Kelly and Deiany the bugler are 
held up to fame as well as M‘Murdo 
and Fitzgerald. The tacti(*ri of his 
battles wore necessarily simple ; but 
in the campaign of the Cutchee hills, 
the fine and delicate operations by 
which lie turned tlic disadvantages 
of the mountain fastnesses against 
the robbers tJicinsclvcs, were a novel 
and striking illustration of war. In 
the mobility of his troops, and the 
rapidity of his movenaents, he was in 
advance of EngliSh t?Lctics. His at- 
tacks were as the swoop of an 
eagle. 

From liis works pass we on to his 
words; they were strong, too, origi- 
nal and characteristic of the man. 
Rough vigour marks every utterance, 
strong thought the phrases ; they 
come fortlf vivid, tenaiT, biting, hu- 
morous, according to the impulse. 
Thus he speaks to soldiers. He is 
giving new colours to the 22d. He 
has spoken* to the veterans of old 
glories, and now he says, — 

“ Young soldiers of the 22d, when 
future battles arise, and the strife 
grows heavy and strong, remember 
the deeds that were, done by these 
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old soldiers of Meeauce ! It was they 
wlio covered these colours with lau- 
rels — it was tliey who wbu the legends 
whicli tiicse standards bear, embla- 
zoned ill golden letters on silk. Re- 
. member these things, and, shoulder 
to slioiildcr, win the day. And now, 
young soldiers, a word about drill. 
It is tiresome, and often dishearten- 
ing, and Jinnoys iiieu ; but remember 
that it is drill that makt's companies, 
and regiments, and brigades, ami 
divisions act together, an<l to strike, 
as it were, with great and iniglity 
blows ; it is drill which gives you the 
battle, and thc^glory of victor}'.” 

The man was eloquent in licart and 
word ; lie was eloquent in wrath too. 
Reading the expressions of Ids anger, 
we S(ic and feci «ow he Avas iinpracti- 
cablo. No man can excite so mu(;h 
()t)position and so much enmity with- 
out fault in hinise.lf. Wo can imagine 
that the heart Avliieh could nourisli 
so much invective, would .sj)eak it 
also by look and movement, ^riic 
words “ fool,” “ iiidw'cilc,” “ smm- 
drol,” would find oMier expressions 
tlian by the pen. Eloquent and strong 
was he in vainglory. All that he 
docs, no man besides could do-- 
neithcr he who Aviait before, or he 
who cumes after him. “ Had I fought 
Ooojerat'’- had I led at Aliwal 

Oil, AYcre I kin<j of this country” - - 
such are thef tjxclamatioiis in Avliich 
he declares faith in himself, and dis- 
trust in all besides. He is eloquent, 
too, ill praise ;iiul dispraise • soine- 
. times these are lavi^she(l on the same 
individual. The man who is an angel 
at the beginning, is dark as a devil at 
the close. it)vjUam Avas .at first the 
Dayard of Sciufie;*lic thou becomes 
an imbecile and a slamlcrer. Lord 
Dalhousie is a good man, till tho re- 
primand ; ho then appears as Aveuk, 
iiicoinpctcnt, “ vain as a pretty wo- 
man, or as an ugly man” — “ the laird 
of Oockpen.” The shower of invecti vii 
falls on all alike — Dalhousie ancl 
Ruist, Ripoii and Fonbhnique. In 
this he copied not his great master. 
He would not hiiA'c knoAvn even the 
name of Buist, or Fonblanque. He 
would not have whispeil'd it oAcn 
in his bcd-chambor. Cliavlcs Napier 
has given it the immortality of asso- 
ciating it yith his oAvn. He could 
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not wait for time — time the justifier. 
Time justified Cophaloiiia, justified 
the fights of Scinde, justified bis 
hopes of Kurrachee, will justify his 
thoughts oil Indian rule and Indian 
armies. He would not trust to time, 
he must be his ovvu justifier. His 
rival Outram, too. Inis found time 
the justifier. Able civil service and 
military exploit havi* given the an- 
swer to the Avords “ fool ” and “ block- 
head.” 

He has, however, a more injudi- 
cious justifier than liimself — his bio- 
grapher. We could liavc borne the 
rough Avoids of the old soldier ; tlicy 
Averc emanations from the rough life 
and utterances of his many wrongs ; 
but Aviicn we see them elaborately 
phrased and pointed with all the 
polish of studied irony and viiidic- 
tiA'oiicss, Ave grieve that such dragon’s 
teeth should be sown around the 
memory of the old hero ; that thorns 
should b(.‘ thi‘ust thus among his lau- 
rels, and his grjive jdanted with briers 
♦nstead of Immortelles. We could 
have rcA'crscd the speech of Anthony: 
“ The good that lie had doiKj should 
live after him, the evil bo interred 
Avith his bones.” Wc would have 
buried the aiiimi»sities, tlie hatreds, 
the harshness Avith him, and thought 
only of Ins zeal and his glory. Sir 
William has bound up all with his 
life. The Na]ner Avas determined that 
nought of the Napier should be lost. 
None of the self-la udatiun, none of the 
combativeness — though' thus all the 
old enejiiics be roused around liis 
grave, the English peophj Avill still be 
faithful to tlie memory of the good 
soldier, will do honour to the happy 
Avarrior — 

WljoRo liigh civleavours wei'o an inward 

TJiat mado tlxo path before him always 
bii^dit ; 

Who, doom'd to go in C' mpriny with pain, 
And fojir and blooilslied, ini, sei able train, 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; 

In fat’O of tiiesedoth exorcise a fKjwcr 
WJiich is our liuman nature’s highest 
dowor ; ” 

and, looking ou their deeds, will 
breathe the wish that it may be long 
ere the race of Napier be extinct, and 
that men may be long forthcoming 
from •them to Avritc histories and 
light battles. 


Prihted hij WillUim Illackicood it Sopsy Kdinburyh, 
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WHENCE HAVE COME OUR DANGERS? 


“ If," says Shakespeare, “ is a great 
peacemaker.” It is so ; and there is 
another word which is a great war- 
maker, and that word is, “ IIeduce.” 
If a man were to proclaim to the 
world, “ I have X100,000 worth of 
plate and jewels in my house; I never 
travel without £20,000 worth of dia- 
monds on my i)erson ; but 1 have such 
entire conildcnce in the justice, ho- 
nesty, and pacific disposition of the 
whole people by whom 1 am sur- 
rounded, that I have sold all my lire- 
arnis, taken all the bai’s oil* tlie doors 
and w'iudow's, and procured the dis- 
missal of the whole police in the coun- 
try,” w'C all know what he might ex- 
pect the first dark November night. 
Yet wherein would such preposterous 
conduct differ from that of *(1 real Ihi- 
tain, which, during forty years of 
peace, has been continually boasting 
with reason of its vast and growing 
riches, its immense realised capital, its 
boundless w'caltli, anti at the same 
time taking every opportunity to dis- 
arm its inhabitants, and expose its 
treasures, without protection oy guard 
of any kind, to the depredation of its 
warlike and rapacious neighbours ? 

So equally has the blame of the in- 
sane conduct which has brought us 
into our present straits been diffused 
through all classes of the cominuui y, 
that no one Inas any title to lay it 
upon another. All classes, spehkiiig 


generally, w'cro affected by the 
of reduction ; the i>assion was univer- 
sal. The few individuals w'ho, like 
ourselves,^ never ceased to lift up their 
voices against the general delusion, 
were overlooked or derided; and 
every new rarliainent was mark- 
ed by successive reductions of the 
noble force which had brought the war 
to a glorious termination, and which, 
if kept together, would have rendered 
the country invincible. The urban 
constituencies clamoured for a dimi- 
nution of taxation and a reduction of 
the standing army ; their representa- 
tives in rarliamcnt tamely submitted 
to be the organs of tlictr insanity ; the 
press almost unaiiiinously hallooed on 
the same frantic course; Ministers, in 
their successive budgets, took credit to 
themselves for folio\\Sng out their in- 
junctions, and shaping their estimates 
according to the universal wish. Amidst 
a chorus of unanimity and loud cheers 
from both sides of the House, the pro- 
cess of folly went on, with scarce any 
intermission, for thirty -five years, 
until at length the national defences 
were rcdiujcd to such a degree, that 
Sir Charles Adam, a Lord of the Ad- 
miral t}", said in 1837, in Tarliament, 
that it was a mistake to say the 
empire was. unprotected, for we had 
three sail of the line and three frigates 
to defend the shores of England;” 
and when Lord Hardinge was made 
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Master-General of tlie Ordnance in known, but not Jess real dangers, of 


1849, he found just ten thousand men 
and forty-two guns left in Great Bri- 
tain, after providing for the necessary 
garrisons, to save London from cap- 
ture and the British empire from de- 
struction. 

AVhile this deplorable system of in- 
fatuation was going on, various events 
occurred which might have roused 
even the most insensible to a percep- 
tion of the enormous danger with 
which it was attended. A war broke 
out with China : it cost seven millions, 
and lasted three years instead of one, 
because we could only attack the Ce- 
lestial Empire, with its .000,000,000 
inhabitants, with six thousand soldiers. 
Dost Mahommed offered to submit to 
the East India Company, and put the 
military force of the whole Affghanis- 
tan tribes at their disposal for £50,000 
a-year; it was refused by Lord Auck- 
land, on the principle of saving every 
penny ; and the coiJser]ucncc was, >ve 
were driven into the Affghaiiistau ex- 
pedition, wdiich cost £ 10,000,000, shook 
the Indian empire to its foundation, 
and induced a disaster unparalleled 
since the loss of Varus’s legions. Lord 
William Bcntinck, with the cordial 
concurrence of the Directors, reduced 
our native army in India from 280,000 
to 180,000 men, and the consequence 
was, that we.wcrc reduced to the last 
straits in the war with the Sikhs; and 
the nation, which possessed the re- 
sources of 160,000,000 men, was 
brought to the verge of ruin by one 
which had only tlie military strength 
of 6,000,000 at its disposal. But for 
the heroic determination of Lord 
Hardin ge and Lord Gough, and the 
invincible courage of 7000 British 
troops under their command, our In- 
dian empire would have been irre- 
vocably lost, from the system of re- 
duction, on the field of Ferozeshah. 
And the military strength of the em- 
pire which liad struck down Napoleon 
was, within fi vo- an d-thirty^y ears after- 
wards, strained to the uttermost to 
put down the insurrection of 30,000 
naked savages in Southern Africa, 
who never could bring 601)0 men into 
the field. 

These were the open and known 
perils wdiich attended the system of 
economy and reduction during the last 
forty years; but the secret and less 


this eventful period, were still more 
appalling. When its annals come to 
be written, it will bo seen that twice 
during that period we were on the 
verge of a war with France, and once 
iciih France and Russia united^ and 
that at a time when we had scarce 
any force to oppose to the armaments 
of either of these powers, far less of 
both put together. Tfie rupture with 
Egypt in 1840, which was ended by 
the bombardment of Acre; the dispute 
about Queen Pomarre, in Otaheite, 
a few years after — both brought us to 
the very edge of war with France; 
and in 1850 we were so near a war 
Avith France and Russia unis ed, that 
the ambassadors of both of these 
powers had actually left London ! W e 
bullied ourselves into a quarrel with 
these great powers, by espousing a 
dispute of Mr Finlay and Don Paci- 
fico with the Greek Government about 
£2000 or £3000, and only escaped 
out of it by abandoning the attempt, 
Avhich had actually commenced, to 
extort damages from the Cabinet of 
Athens at the cannon^s mouth, and 
submitting to the Russian proposal of 
arbitration. At the time when we 
incurred the enormous hazard of a 
Avar A\ith these powers united, we 
could not have brought 12,000 men 
into the field to defend London and 
Woolwich, after providing, in the 
most restricted way, for the defence 
of the maritime fortresses. We now 
know what it is to maintain a con- 
test with Russia, even Avith the aid 
of France, in the Crimea, for the 
conquest of Sebastopol; but what 
would it have been had we been 
driven singly to withstand the arma- 
ments of both these powers, in the Isle 
of Wight, for the defence of Ports- 
mouth ? Yet such a contest was not 
only probable, but imminent ; far more 
so then than the one in the Crimea 
was,a jear ago. And at that time 
our popular orators, with “ unadorned 
eloquence,” were urging upon applaud- 
ing multitudes, in London and Man- 
chester, the propriety of selling our 
ships of the line, disbanding our 
troops, and trusting to the Peace* 
Conforonce to settle the disputes of 
nations; and successive Chancellors 
of the Exchequer, amidst loud cheers 
from both sides of the House, and the 
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warm enoomiums of the public press, 
were briuging forward estimates, cut- 
ting down to the very lowest point our 
military and naval establishments. 

It cannot, at least, be said that this 
course was pursued without due warn- 
ing. Sir Francis Head, and many 
inilitar}’^ writers of distinction, pointed 
out the peril in the moat emphatic 
manner ; and if onr readers will turn 
to Blackwood^ ^Mng'izme for February 
1851, they will find the following 
passage in an article on tlio “External 
Dangers of the Country — 

“ How rapidly will the scales one day 
fall from the eyes which have so long been 
blinded : how bitter will be the regret at 
the inexplicable insensibility now to so- 
lemn warnings : how intense the indigna- 
tiou at the delusions, which, for the t^ake 
of present advantage to the deluders, 
have BO long been practised upon men ! 
The burst of indignation witli which the 
appointment of the Lord Cardinal was 
received throughout England can alfurd 
but a faint image of tlie feelings of agony 
which will then wring the British heart ; 
the frightful cry of distress which will 
arise up from famishing and anxious 
millions — fAe universal horror at past ne- 
glect, which will then send the iron into the 
soul of our whole people. Their efforts to 
redeem the past will probably be great ; 
their struggles will be those of a giant ; 
but it may be too late. They will be in 
the condition of the Athenian people after 
the expedition to Syracuse, or when 
Lysander cast anchor before the Pira?us ; 
of the Carthagenians, when the legions of 
Sc'pio, in the last Punic war, drew round 
their walls ; or of the I*arisiiina, wlien 
“ Europe in arms before their gates ” de- 
manded the surrender of all, their con- 
qiiests. They will be profoundly molli- 
fied, they will be cut to the heart, they 
would give half they possess for a deli- 
verance ,* but they may be forced to sub- 
mit ; and to the annalist of those mourn- 
ful times will only renialli the task of 
drawing the appropriate moral from the 
melancholy tale, and recording the peril 
and ruin of England, for the instruction 
of, and as a beacon to be avoided* by, 
future times.” * 

The fheory that wars are to cease ; 
that pacific interests are to govern 
the world; that the angry passions 
'are to be l^tillcd, and every man is «o 
enjoy the fruits of his toil under flie 
shadow of his own fig tree— is amiiible 


from its pacific spirit, and will always bo 
popular with the simple and unreflect- 
ing, from its seeming economical ten- 
dency. It is liable only to two objec- 
tions ; that it is utterly impracticable 
under the existing constitution and 
circumstances of human nature ; and 
if it were practicable., that it would 
lead to the ruin and subjugation of 
the State. If, indeed, all men were 
of the same disposition, placed in 
the same physical, moral, and political 
circiimstancjes, and actuated by tlie 
same interests, it might reasonably 
be expected that this would one day 
be the case. If all men were equally vir- 
tuous and peaceful, and all alike iuelined 
to pursue their own pafh without mo- 
lesting or disquieting their neighbours, 
the Utopian vision might possibly bo 
realised. When Moscow is as free 
and as dependent on commercial in- 
terests as Manchester, and Paris as 
London ; when the Cossack ceases to 
long for plunder, and the Frenchman 
to sigh for glory; when women shall 
cease to be attracted chiefly by the 
halo of military glory ; and the mili- 
tary spirit, when once thoroughly 
ronsed, shall cease to thrill through 
the inmost chords of the British heart, 
— we may hope for the cessation of war, 
but not till then. 

In truth war, as men’s minds are 
at present constituted, is an essential 
element in the moral government and 
improvement of the world. With 
our eyes fixed, indeed, on the charnel- 
house of Balaklava, flie gory fields 
of the Crimea, the anguish brought 
into so many families by the loss of 
their bravest and their best, none can 
dispute the preseiit oH^ils and partial 
agonies of war. But observe, even 
at the moment when their sufferings 
are endured, the moral elevation and 
enlarged sensibility which war pro- 
duces. Behold the heart of a whole 
nation throbbing as that of one man 
at the call of patriotic duty ! Behold 
onr nobles, standing forth, as their 
fathers did In the olden time, as the 
traditional leaders of the people, and 
casting aside all the follies and frivo- 
lities of peace to exhibit the patience 
and fortitude of war I Behold the 
people following them with alacrity 
to the combat, crowding with joy to 
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the ?ceno of danger, braving wounds . 
and death in the cause of their coun- 
trj, and renewing on the fields of the 
Crimea the devotion of Thermopyla; 
and Marathon ! Behold a whole na- 
tion standing up with enthusiasm at 
the glorious spectacle, and making 
the shouts of their exultation and the 
thunder of their applause resound 
through the world ; and every human 
being within it, from the Queen on 
the throne to the captive in the dun- 
geon, uniting in deeds of gratitude, 
and in the expressions of thankfulness, 
and joining in the beautiful words of 
the Sovereign — “ Let not any private 
Eoldierthink he is neglected; hisQuecn 
thanks him, his country honours him/’ 
Let us think on these things, and 
compare them with the spectacle 
which the same nation exhibited a 
few years before, when selfish interests 
were alone predominant, when every 
man Avas trying to make a fortune at 
the expense of his neighbour, and Ave 
Avere raising statues, not to chivalrous 
heroes, but to raihvay kings ! Let us 
think of these things, and boAv Avith 
submission to the laAvsofOmnipotcnce, 
Avhich have made war part of the des- 
tiny and the means of punishment 
and reformation to a corrupted being, 
and arknoAvledgo that, if prosperity is 
Joyful, “ SAvcct often arc the uses of 
adversity/’ , 

Ea’cii ill an economical point of vicAv 
this Avretclicd system of reduction, 
Avliich has so often been adopted by the 
English duriiif^ peace, is as shortsight- 
ed and pernicious as it is perilous. It 
inevitably loads to the rccuiTence, and 
multiplies tenfold the cost of Avar. 
DepriA^ed of all^/:opsideraliou and re- 
spect from the foreign powers by 
■whom it is snrrouiided, a licli and 
renowned, but disarmed state speedily 
becomes the object only of envy and 
cupidity to its Avarliko and rapacious 
neighbours. Attack, attracted by 
riches, prompted by jealousy, suggest- 
ed by ambition, is encouraged by the 
absence of defence, the prospect of 
helplessness, Tho prestige of for- 
mer fame, the remembrance of past 
triumphs, may for a tjme protect 
it, and conceal present Aveakness 
by the halo of former renoAvii ; but 
that cannot be expected to last very 
long. The inevitable time Avill come, 
the hour of danger w ill anivc, Avlicn 


the passions of ambitious and penni- 
less rapacity Avill be let loose on the 
wealthy and unprotected state — and 
liOAv is it then to be defended ? Enor- 
mouseflbrts, gigantic expenditure, Avill 
be required to avert disaster or sub- 
jugation. lEven if they arc made, suc- 
cess can in the end be attained only at 
tho cost of immense sacrifices of blood 
and treasure, and after the sufferings of 
a long, hazardous, and burdensome 
AA^ar. Four-fifths of the debt which now 
oppresses the industry and weighs 
down the national strength of England, 
has been occasioned by the selfish 
parsimony of former times. Dan- 
ger is averted by preparation ; Avar is 
often avoided by the inspiring of 
dread ; if begun, it is shortened by 
tho exercise of strength. Had four 
millions a- year additional been cx- 
])cnded on the army betAveon 1784 and 
1793, Paris Avould have been t:4kou in 
the first campaign, and nineteen years 
of subsequent most costly" Avar, and the 
contraction of £600,000,000 of debt, 
Avould have been avoided. If avc had 
had 100,000 infantry and 20,000 caval- 
ry and artillery, and 80,000 militia in 
the Biitish Islands in the beginningof 
1854, the Czar Avould never have ven- 
tured upon Avar ; or if he did so, he ni ight, 
Avith an able Government directing 
their attack, have lost Croustadt and 
Sebastopol in the first campaign. It 
Avas the defenceless state of England 
Avhich prompted theEmperorNicholas 
to his invasion of Moldavia and Walla- 
chia in July 1853. Had Ave been even 
moderately prepared, lie Avoiild never 
liavc crossed the Pnitli. If wc avouUI 
discover tfie real authors of the Avar, avc 
shall lind them in those Avho counsel- 
led admiring and assenting multitudes 
at Manchester that the age of Avar 
Avas passed, Jhat avc should disband 
onr troops and sell onr ships of the 
line. — Their names are Ricuakia 
CoiADEx, John Buight, and Joseph 
Storge. 

;?venoplion says that, if Athens had 
been an insular state, it Avoiild have 
conquered Sparta in the Pelopon- 
nesian war, because it could, Avith 
its command of the sea, liaA^c ruined 
its adA'crsary, Avliile its adversary could 
not have reached it. That advantage 
Avhicli Athens Avanted England pos- 
sessed ; but it has been all but thrown 
aAvay by the infatuation of our people 
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and tlie blind submission (o popular ed, tlie system of economy which 
dictation of our nilcrs. Wafted on paralysed our strength just in pro- 
board its powciful navy, its magnifi- portion ns our enemy was increas- 
cent steamships, the army of Kiiglaiul iiig his. An ai my is not made in a 
could in a fortnight have reached cither day; long training, extensive pre- 
Cronstadt or Sebastopol, while the pavation, is indispensable towards its 
forces of Russia were liermetically seal- forinatiou. It takes two years to 
cd within their granite bastions. Jf we inakca horse-soldier ; fifteen inonlhs to 
had hadsuch an army, what marvellous, make a thorough foot-soldier. 11 hurried 
w hat dccisivcsnccoss might, under able into the ranks before thus instructed 
direction, liavc been attained in the and trajned, they may indeed become 
first campaign I If 40,000 men had chair an canon^ or encumber hospi- 
accompanied Sir Cliarlos Napier to tals ; but it is in vain to expect from 
the Baltic, wdiere would now liavc them the cflicicncy of real sold'ers. 
been the fleets of Sweaborg and They may tight bravely in the .'iekl, 
Cronstadt? Burntin theirharbours,or but they will fnelt away under the 
prizes at Spitliead. if a reserve of severity of military duly ; the drip- 
:50,000 men had been at hand in IMalta ping bivouac, the stinted rations, the 
to reinforce the army which conquered service in the trcnchc.s, will prove 
at the Alma, Sebastopol would long fatal to their inexperienced strength, 
ere this have been taken. A real in- This has been sutlicieiitly proved in the 
vestment wmnld have been made : and siege of Sebastopol. The troops wdiich 
while half of our army pres.scd the sutrered most from fatigue and sickness 
fortress alike on the north and south, there, were tlic non regiments and the. 
the other half would have covered the 3 'OHiig soldiers. The idea so common 
siege, and, if attacked, 1 one wed the with civiliana, therefore, that it is 
triumphs with which 'the campaign time enough to rais(‘- soldiers when 
opened. Decisive success was with- they arc required, and folly to main- 
iii our power, if wc had posscsbcd, tain a costly peace establishment for 
w'hen hostilities broke out, a force at the eventualities of war, is an error 
all coraincnsuratq to our national of Iho most dangerous kind.-— //'/Ac 
strength or material resources. Ifwc army is not raised and trained in 
have not gained it, and have only peaee^ il cannot act with effect in the 
achieved barren victories, these are first years of war. JCarly disaster is 
owing to the glorious chivalry of our inevitable; and this, acdbulingl^', has 
officers, the indomitable courage of our been invariably experienced in Kng- 
mcn, which have, in sonic degree, com- land for a hundred and Jifty years, 
pensated, though at tlie (jxpciise of The defeats .in Flanders in 170l5, in 
their own blood, the long-continued Alfghanistan in 1810, and in Catfraria 
blindness and infatuation of the in 1819 were examples, of which the 
country, whicli rendered useless all the horrors of the Crimean bivouac has 
immense advantages that rrovidcncc been the last. To raise soldiers and 
had put into our hands. send them otT af oflcc, after a few 

The anxiety which w'C now so gen- months’ drill, to the scat of Avar, is 
erally feel for the safety of our heroic worse than useless. It is sacrificing 
anil}", and the fearful chasms Avhich life and strength, courage and deyo- 
sickness and hardships, more than the tion, for scarce any advantage. To 
sword of the enemy, have made in its make a good soldier in 1854, he must 
ranks, has forcibly drawn the atten- have been enrolled in 1852, and dis- 
tion of the nation to the causes of ciplined through the whole of 1853; 
these disasters, and the way in which and a dragoon requires a still longer 
the prospects of a campaign, Avhicli apprenticeship. There is but one 
began with such brilliant success, w'ay of having a powerful and eifi- 
liave become so overclouded in its cient army in the beginning of Avar, 
close. The chief cause, as alre." 3y and that is to have it established on 
shown, is to be found in the mon- an adequate scale, and thoroughly 
strons reductions of former years, organised in peace, 
and the infatuation with AvhiJi our Nor is this all. Tho adminisfrattcc 
constituencies demanded, and* our part of the army is not its least im- 
press applauded, and our rulers adopt- portant department, and it is the one 
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in which long previous organisation 
and preparation is peculiarly indis- 
pensable. It is the one, accordingly, 
which invariably is found most defi- 
cient, and from the faults of which 
most disaster ensues on the first break- 
ingout of hostilities. The waggon train, 
the providing huts and tents for the sol- 
diers, the cooking department, the 
securing of magazines, the organising 
the means of transport for tye bag- 
gage, the providing mules and bat- 
horses for the officers and men, the 
arrangement and preparation of hos- 
pitals, medicines, surgeons, and nurses, 
the clothing and cqui))mcMts of the 
men, are as much the duty of those 
at the head of an army, and fully as 
essential to its success, as combat- 
ing bravely in the fiehl. Ca-sar tells 
us, ill his Commentaries, he began al’ 
his expeditious witli “ Fo fruinentaria 
provisa;*’ and Marshal Saxe said, 
“ he was the best general who feel 
his soldiers best.” These administra- 
tive duties, however, arc less conspi- 
cuous than those in the fndd. Tlioy 
arc less imperatively called for in 
peace, and therefore, under an eco- 
nomical system of government, wlilch, 
disregarding the interests of the 
public service, looks only to the 
diminution of its expenditure, they 
are the first to be neglected. AV’^lieic 
is now the ddmivable waggon train, 
organised by Wellington, wJiich 
brought up in the depth of winter 
the siege equipage that tore down the 
ramparts of Ciudad Rodrigo? AVhei e 
the hospital establishment which 
awaited, and so wonderfully restored, 
the sick and wounded at Lisbon ? 
The whole adinitiisfl-ativc department, 
which by incessant eflbrt during six 
years he had brought to such perfec- 
tion, has been quietly consigned to 
the vault of all the Capulets, in order 
that Liberal Ministries might obtain 
loud cheers from both sides of the 
House by bringing forward reduced 
estimates ; and the camp*at Sebasto- 
pol, the charnel-house at Scutari, the 
horrors of the mid-passage, have been 
the consequences. 

Add to this, that the' duties of a 
soldier are only /mff learned by all the 
military tuition he has received dur- 
ing the last forty years in the British 
Islands. Take a soldier in the Guards, 
the Highland Brigade, the Scots 


Greys, or the lltli Tluss.irs. He is 
admirably drilled, disciplined, and 
equipped; he is as brave as a lion, 
and excites the admiration of every 
beholder by Jiis gallant bearing in 
Hyde Park and the hills of Chobham. 
If called into battle he will exhibit the 
heroism of the Alma, the devotion of 
Balaklava, the iron constancy of 
Tnkerniann, It is woH; his country 
may well bo pioud of him, and she is 
proud. Is that all she has to do? Do 
these heroic efibrts in the field exhaust 
his military duties? What prepara- 
tion has been made for the remainder 
— that is, for iiinetceii-twentieLhs of 
the duties he has to perform, the life 
he has to lead? Put him in the 
trenches of Sebastopol, with the water 
up to his kuces, and a cannon-ball 
ev^cry minute whizzing over his head; 
place him on a night-watch, with a 
stealthy Muscovite battaliuii creeping 
up ill the dark to his feet ; send him 
to cook his victuals, to put up Ida 
tent, to assist in getting firewood, 
to lend a hand in dragging guns 
through the mud, to forage a country 
for provender fur the horses, to do 
any other of the daily pacific duties 
of a* soldier in the Jield, ami ho is as 
ignorant of tlicrp as the child unborn. 
He has never been taught them, and 
ho is left to pick them up as he best 
can, by the pressure of hardship sind 
sulleiiiig in the field, often under tho 
guns of an enemy, or by observing 
what is done by his better instructed 
ami experienced Allies. 

It is commonly said that this is 
owing to -our insular situation, and 
happy exemption from actual warfare, 
by the respect excited by former vic- 
tories. There never was a greater 
mistake, at least so far as the last 
forty years are concerned. The truth 
is, that, so far from having had less 
military experience than other Powers 
during that period, we have had in- 
contparably more ; andy hi particular y 
far more than the troops either of 
France or Russia, Our naval supre- 
macy and colonial empire have 
brought us into collision with fierce 
and barbarous nations in every quar- 
ter of tho globe. The former of 
theso Powers has never fired a shot 
during that period, except at Antwerp 
in 1^32, at Algiers in 1830, and with the 
Arabs in Algeria afterwards. The lat- 
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ter haf=i had do warfare since the peace 
of 181 except in Turkey in 182^8-9, 
and Poland for nine months in 1831, 
and Hungary in 1849, with occasional 
conflicts with the Circassians and 
Persians. But the English during 
that period have maintained great and 
long wars in every quarter of tiie 
globe : they have successively en- 
countered thq Mabratta alliance oT 
1817, the Pindarree war of 1819, the 
first Burmese war of 1825, the storm 
of Bhurtpore, the Goorkha war, the 
two Affghanistaun expeditious, the 
Scinde campaigns, the Gwalior con- 
flict, the desperate passage of arms 
on the Sullcdge, the battles of Foro- 
zeshah, Sobraon, Chillianwallah, and 
Goojerat, the second Burmese war of 
1852, the three Chinese campaigns, 
the two bloody ones in CaflVaria. All 
the armies of contiacnt.il Europe put 
together have not had the mili- 
tary experience which tliosc of Great 
Britain, especially in India, have en- 
joyed since the battle of VVatciloo. 

How, then, has it happened that an 
army composed of such admirable 
materials, lieaded by such noble ofli- 
cers, and trained by so much and such 
dear-bought experience, is always 
found so lamentably deficient in prac- 
tical skill and administrative organi- 
sation, when serious hostilities first 
break out ? The answer is to be found 
in two circumstances, springing out 
of our constitution and government, 
■which have been little attended to 
in the first conflict of parties during 
the last anxious mouths, more so- 
licitous to heap blame upon iudivi-* 
duals than affix a stigma on institu- 
tions or customs. It is in these, how'- 
ever, that the real cause of the pre- 
sent disasters and anxiety is to be 
found, and in the awakening of the 
nation to them that the only security 
against their recurrence is to be looked 
for. 

The first of these is, that, from our 
army having been reduced to so low 
a figure since 1815 — at an average 
not more than 100,000 or 110,000 
men, of whom one-half was absorbed 
in isolated colonial stations, or de- 
tached garrison duties at home — g-cat 
part of our army, and nearly all the 
young soldiers, have never known 
what it was to act in large bodips to- 
gether. There are many regiments 


in our army which, for the first time 
in the experience of nine-tentbs of the 
officers and men in them, had never 
been brigaded with another before 
they stood shoulder to shoulder at the 
Alma or Balaklava. They had for- 
merly seen only outpost duty in Ire- 
land, or garrison duty in the Medi- 
terranean or the West Indies. This 
is an evil of the very first magnitude, 
which, iu the long run, and for tho 
active ^.dministrative duties of a cain- 
paigiK often renders the courage and 
strength of the men and heroism of 
the officers of little lasting avail. 
They arc sent into active service, and 
exposed to the hardships and sufter- 
ings of real warfare,^ without the 
smallest knowledge or preparation for 
it on the part of cither the civil or 
military authorities of the array. If, 
like all the Continental states — even 
the smallest — w'C hiul had camps of 
20,000 or 30,000 men together annu- 
ally formed, ynoved about atid provi~ 
sional from wagazinrs in England 
and Ireland ‘during the last twenty 
years, we should never have seen tho 
Avocfiil and almost incrcd'blc ignorance 
ill those respects which tho Crimean 
campaign has exhibited, and with 
which, not less than with thecourageof 
our troops, Europe is now ringing from 
side to side. It is impossible it could 
have been exhibited, if ejcpcrienco had 
taught our civil and military officers 
in the (iiiecn’s service, as it has long 
done those in the Native Indian army, 
the necessities of meft wlicii banded 
together. But the thing could not be 
thought of till 1853, when it was be- 
gun on a small scale at Chobhaiu, be- 
cause we had nolrn*«!i to brigade to- 
gether; and if w^e had possessed 
them, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer could not have faced a reformed 
House of Commons with a proposal of 
£200,000 or £300,000, to instruct our 
troops in tho first elements of real 
military service. 

The scccijid is, that, during the forty 
years of peace and incessant clamour 
of the constituencies, the House of 
Commons, and tho press, for econo- 
mic reduction, it has become a fixed 
habit of all superior functionaries, in 
all departments of the public service, 
to estimate inferior ones according to 
the rediutions of expenditure which 
they could effect iu their several depart* 
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ments, and of these inferior functiona- 
ries to look for approbation or promotion 
according as they exhibited the same 
Oiialities, without the slightest regard 
on either side to the interests of the 
public, or the right administration of 
the public service. Dread of visible 
crpeme was the bugbear which stood 
before every one’s eyes. There was 
an enemy whom they all had to ftice. 
He was to be found, not on the Con- 
tinent, but in the House of Cothmons. 
His leader was neither Nicholas nor 
Napoleon, but Joseph Hume. Re- 
duction ill all departments was the 
one thing needful: it was the condi- 
tion of minisltnial existence, the sine 
tjvd non of olficial toleration or pa- 
tronage. If any young public officer, 
unacquainted with the secrets of 
the service, was indiscreet enough 
to propose anything involving pre- 
sent expenditure, however small, 
to avert future disaster, however 
great, he got first the cold shoulder ; 
next, if he persevered in his efforts, 
dismissal. We speak of a matter as 
notorious as the sun at noonda)^ Tf 
any one doubts it, lot him consult, in 
any Government functionary, 
in any department of the public ser- 
vice. This has been tbe main 
cause of all our disasters during 
tlie present campaign, which other- 
wise would bq incredible. Every pub- 
lic functionary, from the Chancellor 
ijf the Exchequer downwards, has 
been taught during nearly half a 
century to avoid everything which, 
however slightly, could entail present 
additional expense on the public ser- 
vice ; and not even to hint at defi- 
ciencies or evil^* how great soever, 
which by possibility could swell the 
estimates for the ensuing year. So 
invariable has been this practice, so 
stern this necessity, that it has 
stamped its image and superscription 
upon our whole public servants from 
the highest to the lowest. They all 
bent to necessity, and th§it was the 
necessity of propitiating a clamorous 
L House of Commons, which during the 
slirae period was earning popularity 
by taking off taxes : they* all looked 
for favour and promotion, and that 
by pursuing a course which was year 
by year bringing the nation nearer 
to perdition. 

In proof that this was the real 


cause of onr Crimean disasters, it is 
sufficient to nientioii tin*, fact, that 
the evils which have been experienced 
have been all those which belonged 
to what may be called the extra- 
administrative service^ and required 
extraordinary outlay at the beginning 
of war beyond the. usual and accus- 
tomed estimates. The ordinary com- 
missariat was cxcelleiit, and it fed 
the troops as well at Constantinople 
or Varna, or day by day at Sebas- 
topol, as it had done at Chobhani 
or Knightsbridge ; but nothing was 
provided for storing magazines in fine 
weather, and during summer, for the 
storms of winter, or providing a road 
Tvdnle the sim shone which would 
stand when the storms of winter 
began. The ordinary clothing was 
good, and excited the admiration of 
all who belield it, when the troops 
first anived at the Bosphorus; but 
winter clothing was never thought 
of till absolute want forced attention 
to it upon Government, in the begin- 
ning of November. Tlic regimental 
surgeons wore excellent, and in more 
than the usual proportion to the men ; 
extra surgeons, a medical staff at 
Scutari, though destined to receive 
the whole wounded from the Crimea, 
tlicre were next to none. The artil- 
lery liorses were good as they appeared 
at Chobhara ; w here were the reserve 
horses and waggon-trains to bring iij> 
the siege stores and magazines, and 
supply the casualties of the cam- 
paign? It is not to be supposed that 
the many sensible and able men in the 
-various departments in the adminis- 
trative and medical branches of the 
army were not alive to these defi- 
ciencies, and, in fact, they w'ere 
pointed out by the. medical and civil 
officers of the army. But no one 
ventured to urge them on the Go- 
vernment, and the Govcrninent had 
not sense enough to propose them, for 
they Jiad the former experience of a re- 
formed House of Commons before 
their eyes. Wc say the former ex- 
perience : for, like all other popular 
bodies, the reformed House, though 
steadily resisting previous expense or 
preparation, became loudly clamorous 
for effort, and regardless of expense, 
when* the danger was before their 
eyes and the British people, now 
thoroughly awakened to their danger,, 
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would gladly agree to the most liberal 
grants of money. 

Two otlicr particulars deserve espe- 
cial notice before concluding this 
subject. 

The first is, that the department 
of the army in which the superiority 
of the Russians h^is been most ap- 
parent, is the very one in lYhich the 
English, in the pride of intellect, ex- 
pected the most decisive success. We 
boasted of our science, our mechanical 
skill, our arts ; and the complacent 
admirers of existing things told us 
confidently our artillery would at once 
prove! ts superiority to the Russian, and 
that Sebastopol would be “ smashed” 
in three days. Where arc these boasts 
now ? Wc have defeated the enemy, 
but it was by the qualities wliicli have 
descended to our officers and their 
soldiers from their Norman and Saxon 
forefathers, but from no aid which 
we have derived, either from the 
wisdom and forethought of our popu- 
lar Government, or the skill or genius 
of our mechanical people. In both 
these respects wc have been beat 
by our despotic enemy, outdone by 
liis barbarian subjects. In number 
and weight of guns, the Russian artil- 
lery has shown itself as supciior to 
ours as the Russian administration has, 
in the raising, feeding, and bringing up 
of largo bodies of .soldiers. Whence 
this extraordinary ditference, so exact- 
ly the reverse of everything which, in 
the pride of civilisation and intellect, 
wc had expected? Simply in this, 
the one cost money, the other did not. 
The blood flowing in the veins of our 
officers, which recalled the chivalry of 
Richard Cmur-dc-Lion, in those of onr 
soldiers the constancy of Agincourt,cQSt 
^Ministers nothing; bnt it would have 
cost them a great deal, and they most 
have faced a reformed House of Com- 
mons five years ago, to produce an 
artillery and siege equipage superior 
to what the Czar had cffilected aj^ the 
very extremity of his dominions. 
Thence the victories of Alma and 
Inker!"! ann won by onr soldiers, and 
the siege of Sebastopol still protracted, 
'\inidst heroic constancy, from the 
long-continued faults of our Govtrn- 
ment. 

The next circumstance worthy of 
notice is, that the deficiencies jvhicli 
have appeared in our service have 


appeared chiefly in those departments 
where, according to the popular doc- 
trines, we should least have ex- 
pected them, and the success haa 
been achieved in those where, if their 
principles w^ere correct, deficiency 
and ruin were to be expected. There 
has been no failure in the Guards, 
headed by the flower of the aristo- 
cracy, at the Alma or Inkermanu,or in 
the cavalry led by the chivalry of Eng- 
land in the immortal charges at Bala- 
klava ; but can the same be said of tlio 
commissariat department, the reserve 
medical staff, the harbour arrange- 
ments at Balaklava, the providing of 
draught- horses and passable roads at 
Sebastopol ? In these* departments, 
intrusted to the direction of the sons 
of the middle classes, the deficiencies 
w’c all deplore have ehiefly appeared. 
Observe, ire do not ascribe blame to 
the employes in these dejurtments ; n e 
do not ^ay they ha\o failed because 
they were the sons of clergymen and 
physicians. AVc know well what the 
British eiiipiivj owes (o the sons of 
these men. Wc neither repudiate nor 
arc ashamed of our own order. Bnt 
what wo do say is, that the cala- 
mities wc deplore have been owing 
to a general cause icfiich has rode 
over them hoth^ and that that cause 
is to be found in the senseless eco- 
nomy and reductions which have been 
forced upon successive Governments 
since the peace, by public clamour and 
the Liberal press ; and that it is unfair 
to say it would be remedied by sub- 
stituting for the class in wliich glorious 
success has been obtained that in 
which chiefly deficiency has been ex- 
perienced. 

Having said so much on the gene- 
ral causes of our present difficulties, 
Avc have little space left for that which 
occupies so large a poriion of public 
attention, which is, the comparative 
merit or demerit of the persons engag- 
ed in the service that has experienced 
them. ^ 

We are not among those wlio ro • 
quire much from a War Minister, • 
still less of those who assert that civi- 
lians arc incapable of rightly discharg- 
ing the duties of the office. On the 
contrary, we think that a civilian, if an 
able and instructed man, is sometimes 
more likely to fill the office with advan- 
tage than a military man, because he is 
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loss liable to the influence of insignifi- 
cant military details, objects of care to 
martinets, or of powerful military con- 
nections. But admitting this on the 
one hand, it seems equally clear, on the 
other, that there are some things 
which the nation has a right to ex- 
pect in one who undertakes the 
direction of its military armaments. 
It is entitled to expect that he shall 
know that winter succeeds summer ; 
that it sometimes rains, and somewhat 
heavily, on the shores of the Black 
Sea in November and December; 
that a Russian winter is severe, and 
absolutely requires warm clothing for 
the troops to be readj" before it sets 
in ; that it takes three w ceks for the 
military tailor to clothe an army, and 
three weeks more to send it to the 
Crimea from London; that men re- 
quire food at all times, and armies 
magazines in bad weather ; that 
wounded and sick men require sur- 
geons, and attendants, and hospitals — 
and vessels conveying the maimed to 
them, suitable attendants ; that if 
roads are bad, or liable to be broken 
up, they should be mended during the 
fine weather: and if a winter cam- 
paign is to be entered upon, tlic men, 
if they are not to die like dogs, 
must be hutted ; that meat cannot 
be ate raw, nor collce drank unroast- 
cd ; that cannot be made with- 
out fuel, nor fuel got without beasts 
of burden to bring it to the camp; 
that Russia is a great military power, 
and England, comparison of its 
strength, a very small one. These are 
not great requirements from a War 
Minister ; and if to these are added the 
essential requisitfir^ ^f moral courage^ 
and ability to face a reformed House 
of Commons, the main duties of a 
War Minister will be satisfactorily 
discharged, though he possesses neither 
the energy of Napoleon, the admini- 
strative powers of Marlborough, nor 
the constancy of Wellington, 

The first blame wliicli wg attach to 
Government, in the conduct of the pre- 
•sent war, is that they did not call out 
the militia of the whole empire^ and 
largely increase the rcg 4 ilar army 
years before it broke out. They tell 
\is themselves that it was long fore- 
seen, that it was known to them, that 
it was unavoidable, and that they 
were made aware by the words of the 


Czar himself to Sir H. Seymour, that 
he coiiteinplated the partition of the 
Turkish Empire, and invited ns to 
share in its spoils by accepting Egypt 
and Candia. Well, knowing this, aware 
of an impending rupture with the 
greatest military power in the world, 
what did they do to guard against its 
dangers? Why, they went out of ofiice 
in February 1852 rnthe^' than call the 
militia out even in England^ and for 
six weeks pertinaciously resisted Lord 
Derby’s effort to establish it. In Scot- 
land and Ireland it was not called out 
till August 11, 1854, and it is not yet 
embodied. Lord Eglinton and Sir A. 
Alison loudly complained of this ex- 
traordinary neglect at the great meet- 
ing on Scottish Rights, held at Edin- 
burgh on November 4, 1853, six 
months before the vvar broke out, but 
four months after the Pnith had been 
crossed, and it Avas evidently unavoid- 
able ; but they met with nothing but 
ridicule and abuse for their pains, espe- 
cially from the Times newspaper. Ilad 
their advice been followed, Ave slionld, 
in May 1861, liave had 40,000 addi- 
tional disciplined troops to defend 
our oAvu shores, and serve as a nur- 
sery for the troops of the lino. The 
Foreign Enlistment Bill was the child 
of this supinencss and folly. Wc were 
obliged to incur the contempt of the 
Avorld by seeking for foreign merce- 
naries Avith a population of 27,000,000, 
because Ave had not courage to face 
the hostility of a reformed House of 
Commons, by proposing in time the 
requisite measures for the arming of 
oiir own pqople. 

When the w^ar did break out in 
March 1851, our preparations at that, 
the eleventh hour, were Avliolly dispro- 
portioned to the magnitude of the con- 
test in which Ave had engaged. Mr 
Gladstone proposed an increase of 

15.000 men to tlie regular army, and 
£3,000,000 to the estimates, to com- 
bat an empire possessing 70,000,000 
of inhabitants and 600,000 men in 
arms ! It is true, £3,000,000 addi- 
tional was voted Avheii the war w'as 
raging and the House had somewhat 
warmed in the fight, but still no word 
of the Scottish or Irish militia, which 
to this day is not embodied, though 
wo have been three months in mor- 
tal sti;ife in the Crimea with above 

100.000 Russians. When we now 
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fice what the contest is in which we the field, in Sebastopol, proves that* 
have engaged, it is lamentable to though not nearly so strong as^might 
think of the supineness which has have been desii^, the lAied army 
eharacterised oar preparations for it. was at least able, in the first instance, 
WhatliavethcRussians done? Levied to beat the enemy, and seriously men- 
1 man in 100 in their whole dominions, ace his great stronghold. It was not, 
which will bring at least 260,000 men however, more than half the force re- 
into the field. What has Louis Napo- quired for its reduction, as Sir Howard 
Icon done ? Culled out 150,000 men, Douglas has clearly demonstrated in 
and contracted a loan of £20,000,000. his most able paper on the Crimean 
What has England done? Ordered campaign, annexed to his great work 
25,000 men additional to be added to on gunnery, and published in the 
the regular army, of which only half United Service Journal for January 
are enrolled ; and none can be made 1856. But it was there that the 
clfective soldiers for a year to come — great want of foresight in the con- 
that is, till Sebastopol is either taken, duct of the campaign became conspi- 
or the siege raised, and the fate of cnons. We had no r€sert\‘ force 
the campaign is decided. Thence the in Malta or ('o7jft to keep the army in 
introduction of the Foreign Enlistment the field up at its level of 27,000 men, 
Bill, pn posing to join German mer- which it had attained when the Allies 
ceiiaries to our noble soldiers, who landed in the Crimea. The rciuforcc- 
“go into battle shoiiMng England, ments sent out in Soj)tembcr and 
England! and die saying w'e have done October were mere driblets, not 
our duty.” amounting in all to ,‘3000 men. In 

Wc attach no blame to — November 12,300 men, according to 

whatever wc may do to all Ministries the Duke of Newcastle, w'crc sent 
and Houses of Commons since 1815, out; but “ trop tard” to avert the 
for their seuseleas reductions — for carnage of Inkermami, and repair the 
not sending out a larger army to the subsequent waste of life during tlio 
East in April last, nor for the des- siege. Eight thousand men, with a 
tinatioii which they gave it. They few guns, wore then exposed to^ tlio 
sent out nearly 35,000 men, as that assault of at least 50,000 Uussians, 
was all they had to send at the time, with 8i guns placed on an advaiita- 
Tii fact, the regiments sent off ^vere geons height. Had they not resisted 
made up to that amount only by such with an heroic constaiu‘,y which rivals 
copious drafts frem those left at home the devotion of Thermopyl.'v, the allied 
that they were rendered perfect skelc- army would have been pierced through 
tons, and have since been filled up the centre, and probably lorced to 
entirely with raw recruits,' wholly un- capitulate. KcintorcGd by a rcscr\e 
equal to the fatigues, how'cvcr ade- of 20,000 men from Malta and Corfu, 
quatc they may be to the, dangers of as the army might have been for the 
the campaign. As little is it any men were in the British Islands, and 
reproach that they were sent at first wei'e sent out^ t/m^t too late for the 
to Varna. To defend Constantinople, attainment of present success, or the 
at that time seriously menaced by the averting of frightful disaster, between 
Russians, was the first object of the July and December — we wouhl have 
campaign : it was justly the first ob- routed the Russians at Balaklava, pro- 
ject to erect lines in front of it, like served the road byKadikbifrom Bala- 
thosc of Torres Vedras before Lisbon, klava to the camp, hurled the Musco- 
It was not till the siege of Silistria was vites in confusion down the steeps of 
raised in July that offensive opera- Inkermann, and enabled the French on 
tioiis could be thought of; and then the same day, in repulsing the sortie 
Sebastopol was the great object, be- against them, to capture^ Sebastopol* 
cause its capture and the destruction and terminate the war in a single 
of the fleet would at once, and ir* the day. • 

very first campaign, have attained But the greatest mistake of all, and 
the principal objects of the war,. which is the most incomprehensible, 

The fact of the victory of the Alma is the omission from first to last 
having been gained, and the Russians to institute any real or effec- 
shut up, though with an army yet in tive blockade of Odessa or the 
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SeaofAzoffI Olio and all of tlie 
Russian prisoners taken at Inkcrmann, 
said came by sea from Odessa^ 
and that the two Grand-dukes came 
in the same way. JMinisters denied 
this ; but the fact is now ascertained 
that Odessa has never yet been block- 
aded, for the Gazette of Jaii. 10, 1855, 
contains for the first time a notifica- 
tion of an effective blockade of that 
harbour from February 1, ^iS55 ! The 
troops who came up in such unex- 
pected strength at Inkermanu, and so 
nearly destroyed the allied army, 
reached their destination, it would ap- 
pear, a fortnight sooner tlian v/as anti- 
cipated, because, with thirty ships of 
the lino and forty steamers in the 
Euxine, we had never blockaded the 
enemy’s groat commercial harbour. 
Odessa has been to them through the 
'whole campaign as effective a maga- 
zine and place d'arma as Constanti- 
nople was to ns ! No wonder the 
Rnssiiui troops arc well fed while 
ours were starving. No wonder they 
brought 80,000 men into the field 
from Balaklava to Sebastopol on No- 
vember 5, and, but for the heroic gal- 
lantry of our troops, would have ruined 
the entire allied army at Inkcrra.anii. 
The effect of Dannenborg’s corps, 
40,000 strong, coming up so much 
sooner than Avas expected, was incal- 
culable, for thp a‘?sault had hem fixed 
for the very next day^ November 6th, 
and to all appearance Avonld have been 
successful. Ill repulsing tlic sortie of 
the Russians on* November 5, during 
the battle of Inkcrmann, the Fiencli 
were nclaally in Srhastoiwf and the 
Russians sprung tlie mines, their last 
resource ! AVhened/^’^'*: astonishing, this 
inexplicable, this inexcusable omission 
oil the part of a Power possessing a de- 
cided and undisputed maritime supe- 
riority ? AVIiy were not Odessa and 
the Sea of Azoff blockaded closely 
since May 1854 ? How incalculable 


would have been the results of so ob- 
vious a measure ! ^Ve do not pretend 
to solve the mystery ; wc leave Mi- 
nisters to do that. We suggest onl}' 
one question Avhicli Ave should like to 
sec ‘noticed and answered : Wore 
Odessa and the Sea of Azoff loft open 

to CONCEAL THE EFFECTS OF FKKE 
TRADE, and iwevent the verification of 
the predictions made by ihe P roteetion- 
ists as to the effect of tiiat measure, 
by rendering ns dependent on foreign 
supplies, to raise fjrain^ cron after the 
finest harcest in thesr Islamlsj to fa- 
mine priees^ V'hen the foreign sapplg 
was intercepted? 

Nothing need be said as to the nn- 
acconutablc administrative omissions 
of ^linistcrs in providing for the plain- 
est and most obvious necessities of 
the allied army in tlie Crimea on the 
approach of winter. 'When Avas the 
order for winter clotliing issued by 
Government? The Duke of Ncav- 
castlc lias told ns. It Avas on Novem- 
b(r 8, three days after the battle of 
Inkerinaiin, and Avlicn the bad Aveatlier 
bad already commenced. The loss of 
the Prince was of little moment, as 
the tiarliamcntary papers regarding 
its contents proved.* When the Avarm 
clothing did arrive at Balaklava in the 
first week of January, after half the 
AA inter was over, Avhcrc Avcrc the 
beasts of burden to bring it up to the 
camp? Were there no bat-liorscs to 
be bought in Constantinople or Tur- 
key — a city containing 1,000,(JOO, an 
empire boasting 35,000,000 iiiliabi- 
tants ? Why Avere huts not provided 
for the mcn^t Constantinople in Sep- 
tember and October? ^V'^crc there no 
shipAvrightg in the Golden Horn? 
Why not buy a few old merchant- 
men, and break them up into 
Avooden log-lioiises for the soldiers ? 
Why is onr cavalry dismounted, our 
artillery Avithoiit horses, our batteries 
unarmed Avith guns ? Where Avas the 
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* Tlie warm clothing lost irwthe Prince was, according to the Parliamentary Re- 
turn — 

* Woollen socks, . . 35,300 Watch-coats, . . 2,500 

Woollen frocks, . . 53,000 Blankets, . . . 10,100 

Flannel draAvers, . « 17,000 Rugs, . . . 3,700 

A grievous loss, certainly, but by no means the clothing for the whole army which 
Avas ordered on November 8. Besides, who appointed, in the face of serious warn- 
ings, the captain of the Prince, or the harbour- master, who, after she had been in 
harbour, and landed the 46tli regiment, sent her wifii such a emyo on hoard into the 
open sea, under the precipitous rocks of the Crimen, in the stormy mouth of November!'' 
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reserve medical staff when the wound- 
ed anivcd in thousands from Alma 
■at Scutari ? Where were the attend- 
ants for them during the passage 
from Balaklava? Where are the 
magazines of biscuit stored up in the 
British camp for winter use, as they 
were in the French during the six 
weeks of fine weather after the army 
first arrived at Sebastopol? It is 
plain that nofliing was foreseen or 
provided for ; and the only conceiv- 
able reason why it was so, must have 
been that forethought implied pre- 
paratioRj and expense. 

Even tho miserable excuse of terror 
of expense is awanting, for the coun- 
try, long before November, was in- 
cessantly urging the necessity of win- 
ter preparations, and the papers loudly 
demanded it. 

Mr Cubden said at Leeds that we 
had no concern with an aggression 
tlirec thousand miles off— that wc 
should leave the lliissians and Turks 
to fight it out themselves, and with- 
draw our troops without delay from 
tho Ciiiiica. He forgets that, if wc 
can reach the Crimea in fifteen days 
from Fortsmouth, the Russians can 
reach Portsmouth in fifteen days from 
Sebastopol ; and that if wo shun the 
contest ill the Crimea for that great 
fortress, wc may have to maintain it 
in Hampshire for our own arsenals. 
He says the Czar is not more ambi- 
tious now than tho French were in the 
time of Napoleon, or than wc our- 
selves have been in India/. This is 
too true. It is hard to say whether 
the American Government, elected by 
universal sullVage, and sfrongly in- 
llucnced by mercantile interests, or 
the French Convention, springing from 
the storms of the Revolution, or the 
British rule in India, directed by a 
mercantile company, or the Russian 
ill Europe, ivieldcd at tho will of the 
Czar, has proved itself most ambi- 
tious. AVe are all more or less ambi- 
tious— prudence or inability to" rob 
alone restrains us. The conclusion 
Mr Cobden draws from this is, that 
since we live in a world of robbers, we 
should submit quietly to be robbed — 
since we live in a world of smit rs, 
we should present our cheek to bo 
smote. The conclusion avc dritw is, 
that ^YC should prepare ourselves 
manfully for the struggle, and! avert 
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disaster by taking measures to pre- 
vent it. 

Happily for the country, there can 
710 W be no longer any doubt as to the 
course which should be pursued to 
attain this object. In this respect, 
at lea^'t, the reformed Parliaments 
have done a very great service to the 
nation. They have presented a bea- 
con to he avoided by all future rulers. 
We have nothing to do but undo 
everything which they have done^ and 
we are sure to he right. 'J'hcir prin- 
ciple was to sacrifice the future to the 
present, and we sec the consequence ; 
let ours be to sacrifice tlie presei.t to 
the future, and we shall see tho con- 
sequence. Submit to [iresent burdens 
in order to purchase future advan- 
tages — that is the well-known secret 
of success ill private life, and it is the 
equally certain means of attaining 
prosperity and security in public 
affairs. There is no royal road to 
safety in nations, any more tliaii to 
kings in geometry. If we would be 
secure in tlic cud, wo must make sac- 
rifices in the beginning, just as, it 
we would be rich in old age, wc must 
be iudiistrioiis in youth. Why is tho 
Czar now so formidable, and able to 
bid defiance to banded Europe, and 
hold the balance, even notwithstand- 
ing his comparative poverty, with the 
united forces of England^ and Franco ? 
Simply because in peace lie did not 
relax the sinews of war, but, on tlie 
contrary, employed forty years of 
pacification in making a great and 
ceaseless preparation lor future hosti- 
lity, as wc did in relaxing former 
efforts, and abandoning the means of 
future defence — ct ab hoste do- 
ceri. Let iis, now that wc are engaged 
in this conflict, imitate this example ; 
and the superior wealth, energy, and 
courage of our people must in the 
end, as it did in tho war of the Revo- 
lution, secure to us the victory. 

Let us not bo deterred by early 
disaster, even if, guod Deus avcrtai^ 
it should "occur. Recollect tlie dis- 
arming, after the victories of Marl- 
borough, was punished by the con- 
vention of ^Clostcrscven ; that after 
the American War, by the flight from 
Flanders ; but recollect also that the 
energy of the Earl of Chatham pro- 
duced the peace of Paris, the con- 
stancy of Wellington the triumph of 
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Waterloo. To attain similar advan- 
tages, however, we must make similar 
efforts. Ilie first thing to do is to 
double the strength and increase the 
efficiency of our army. There is but 
one way to do this — draw your purse- 
strings. Foreign mercenaries will 
never do. To defeat the Muscovite 
hordes, we must have bone of our 
bone, and flesh of our flesh. But wc 
cannot do this without an increase of 
pay. The war market in Europe has 
to compete with the peace market at 
home and in the colonies \ and an in- 
crease of wages can alone .secure for 
it the preference. Itaiso the pay of 
foot-soldiers to Is. a^day^ and of 
dragoons and^artillcrymen to 2 ^., and 
3^011 will have no want of soldiers of 
your own race, who will perpetuate the 
glories of Agincourt and Inkermann. 
Encourage virtue and fidelity in the 
ranks, by opening the path of honoui 
and promotion, in limited numbers, 
to the most deserving. Increase hn- 
mcnsely your feld and heavy artillery^ 
that ceaseless object of Russian in- 
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crease and of English diminution. 
Remove from the officers the frightful 
injustice, that he who perishes in the 
services of his country loses the price 
of his commission, and leaves his 
family beggars, while he who deserts it 
leaves them in comfort. Call out with- 
out an instant's delay theiMo^e militia^ 
and raise by ballot a landsturm ” or 
local militia, immovable, save in case 
of invasion, to nourish its ranks and 
those of the regular army: Let the 
rich submit to a doubled income-tax, 
the poor to enhanced spirit, tea, and 
house duties. We are aware of the 
dangers of prediction in public affairs, 
but wo will hazard one. We have 
the means of success within ourselves 
and our noble allies, if wc will only 
use them : like the Douglas and 
Percy together, England and France 
may bid defiance to the world in 
arms. It is the unforeseeing only 
who are ultimately punished. Victory 
will in the end reward the arms of 
freedom, if those who wield them are 
worthy of its cause. 
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To an Italian Beggar-Boy, 
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TO AN ITALIAN BEGGAR-BOY. 

Thou miniature of woe I 
Thy half-clad, meagre form 
Along the streets doth go — 

Starvation’s spectre! Sun ard storm — 
To thee alike — 

Unheeded strike 

That Lead which ne’er did covering know. 

Thy ravenous eyes do glare 
Like a young wolf’s, dread boy I 
Fearful is childhood’s stare, 

Bereft of childhood’s joy : 

It makes me wild 
To see a child 

Who never gladdened at a toy. 

Oh, hard must be the lot 
That makes a child a dread ! 

Where children’s smiles arc not, 

Thorns grow in liowerets’ stead ; 

A child’s glad face 
Is Heaven’s own grace 
Round manhood’s stern existence shed. • 

Turn off that hungry eye, 

It gnaws at IMty’s heart ! 

Here’s bread- -but come not nigh — 

Tliy look makes agues start ! 

There — take the whole - 
To thy starved soul 
No crumb of joy will bread impart. 

Thine is the famished cry 
Of a young,heart unfed, 

The hollow spirit’s sigh 
For something more than bread. 

“ Givft! give I ” it says — 

Ah, vain he prays 

To man, who prayer to God ne’er said ! 

Wert thou of woman born — 

Hid human mother’s breast 
Nourish thee, thing forlorn ? 

Hath any love carest 
Thine infant cheek ; 

Hid’st ever speak, 

Or hear, the name of father blest ? • 

No, no, it cannot be ! 

Thou art the birth of Want — 

Thy sire was Misery • 

Thy mother Famine gaunt 1 
Thou hadst.no home. 

The naked dome 

Was all the roof earth thee could grant. 
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To an Italian Beggar^Boy. 

! licre a happy troop 
Of real clillcireti come, 

Their lips the fond names group 
Of Father, Mother, Home ! 

They’ go not far — 

Love is the star 

That draws them back whene’er they roam. 

Blit wherefore, with mock grin, 

Dost thou pursue these now ; 

Hath childhood any kin 
Or kith with such as thou? 

One hand did form 
The bird and worm — 

No other kinship these allow. 

Hark 1 tlicre rings Nature’s laugh 
■ Fresh from those well-fed throats, 

Old ago leans on his staff 
To listen to its notes : 

That gush of joy 
Makes him a boj’ — 

How glad remembrance o’er it gloats ! 

Docs til at spasmodic scream, 
tTerked from thy shrunken chest, 

A human effort seem 

To laugh among the rest? 

It shucks the ear, 

O God ! to hear 

Woe, through a child’s false laugh, coufest ! 

And have these children all 
One Father, who each owns ? 

, How partial blessings fall 
Upon His little ones I 
AVliy, outcast boy, 

IMust thou mock joy, 

While these pour out its natural tones ? 

Ah I why indeed ? Be hushed, 

^ Short-sighted soul ! and wait, 

Te h aril why worms are crushed. 

While birds sing at heaven’s gate ; 

Why pools infect, 

W’’hile lakes reflect, 

The pure sky, and bear Fortune’s freight. 


[Feb. 


Florence, Bee, 1854. 


E. C. M. 
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PART III. 


CITAP. XVIII. — THE CLE1W\. 


A LITTLE group of reverend gentle- 
men stand in the porch of Briarford 
scliool. The liubdued hum behind, 
full of awe and a little excitement — 
the sun-burnt urchin peeping from the 
window, with his hand over his eyes 
for custom’s sake, to shade him from 
the sun, though no sun is here— th^ 
neat little woman curtseying and re- 
spectful behind, taking leave of the 
Vicar and his reverend associates, 
give you note that some pastoral 
oversight or examination has been 
going on in this small noisy shecpfold 
to-day. 

First of ail, here is "Mv AVyburgh, 
vicar of tlic parish. If the good man 
were minded to disguise himself, 
scarcely a scarlet coat could serve 
1 he purpose, for his trim and snowy 
linen, his close clerical vest and sj)ot- 
less costume, his stilf plain band of 
white neckcloth, is not more distinctly 
and decorously professional, than is 
rlie very voice and smile, the little 
getturc of the rcvcrcud hand, and 
measured cadence of the ros perl i Lbi **- 
loou-tcp, so 

will pcceivo that 
Jv. Richard Wyburgh is what, 

hen wc would speak after a compli- 
mentary fashion, wo call “ iiiidev the 
middle size”— iu plainer words, a 
small spare dgurc, without an oiumc 
of superfluous 'sveight to encumber lus 
activity ; not a strongman by nature, 
but knitted into sinewy vigour by a 
life of patient exertion, luidemonstra- 
tivo and iinboastful ; a little short- 
sigbted, as those concentrated puckers 
round his keen, kindly, twinkling eyes 
bear witness ; a little bald, with thin 
locks half-way between white 'and 
sand colour in complexion, and 
strangely feathery in texture, fringing 
his v»eU-foniicd head; otherwise not 
a sign of ago about him— as quietly 
alert and full of spirit as in his you- i. 

A singularly dilferent person is Mr 
Wyburgh’s curate, who stands beside 
him. Tall, lank, stooping, and “ ill 
put together,” there is not miicli that 
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you can call handsome in the outer 
man of good John (Irecn ; and poor 
Angelina, though she sighs over them 
most dolefully, cannot manage to 
bleach those refractory neckcloth j 
into anything like the purity of Mr 
Wyburgh’s. This prosaic aud com- 
monplace care is very novel one for 
the Curate’s pensive bride ; but, after 
all, she would do her diit^ if slic could; 
and it is melancholy to See the Rev. 
John, how he holds out these neck- 
cloths at arm’s-lciigth, and shakes his 
head with a comic ruefulness before 
he puts them on — though he is, after 
all, so much of a sloven by nature, 
that this is a fitting chastisement of 
his own evil ways. M r Green’s coats, 
however made^ wear into a peculiar 
fashion of their own : the skirts so 
soon Icavn to hang licavy with pon- 
derous volumes, of hich burden they 
retain the shape even when itself is 
removed ; and the collar stands out 
high and distinct from 
slmiU^av ' ^ oiOopiug lorward. 
Air tircen carries a prodigious stick, a 
most truculent and suspiffious-looking 
bludgeon, and lias a wardrobe ot 
handkerchiefs of all the colours of the 
rainbow thrust into anc pocket, to 
balance the book iu the other. So it 
is in reality a very odd iigurc which 
overshadows the Vicar, drawing buck 
a little within the of the village 
school. 

The third person is Mr Powis, lec* 
tor of the small adjoining parish of 
Woodchurcli, cadet of the antedilu- 
vian great family in Wales, servant 
and suitor of Margaret Vivian of the 
Grange; and it is needless to say 
how nnstained and glossy, how irre- 
proachable; at oiicc iu uorldly fasliiou 
and in clerical propriety, is the cos- 
tume of Mr Tovvis, in whom is nothing 
odd, nothing characteristic, not ii 
stray lock or a spot of dust, to sug- 
gest to you that he has not newly 
stepped from his dressing-room — or 
“ from a bandbox,” as tlio village cri- 
tics say. Daylight docs not detract 
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from the good looks of Mr Fowls; he 
i£i still a very handsome young man, 
and not exactly a coxcomb either, but 
with grace enough to be slightly shy 
in his consciousness of his own good 
looks. You could not find in all the 
county three men who have less 
natural affinity ; and Mr Powis, with 
distinct politeness, and Mr Green, 
with a lumbering impatience much 
more sincere but not quite so courte- 
ous, stand lingering and holding apart, 
to hear the little lecture on education, 
on its importance, and the extreme 
necessity of clerical supervision, which 
Mr Wyburgh delivers with his clear 
voice and his forefinger, for the in- 
struction of liis juniors, who are by 
no means anxious to be instructed. 

And now they advance along the 
village street towards the Vicarage ; 
Mr Wyburgh and Mr Powis, ex- 
tremely decorous representatives of 
the ccclcslasticnl estate, proceeding in 
good step and line ; Mr Green some- 
times straying a little before, some- 
times falling a little behind. And 
now before the vision of the reverend 


“ Rogues and reprobates,” said Mr 
Green laconically, sliaking his head. 

“ The more reason we should do 
something for them — the more reason,” 
said Mr. Wyburgh. “ Philip Vivian 
must take measures, sir, to improve 
the condition of his tenantry, now 
he is come to man’s estate. Kot that 
I complain of his mother — a most 
admirable person ; but Philip is 
young, and has all liis^Ufe before him. 
We must do great things in this parish 
yet.” 

“Do they have much intercourse 
with Castle Vivian, I wonder?” said 
Mr Powis. “ Sir Francis is a very 
influential person. Arc our friends 
on good terms with the other branch 
of the family, Mr AVyburgh ? ” 

“ I have heard of Sir Francis Vi- 
vian,” said the Vicar, in his turn 
shaking his head ; “ but I tliiuk my 
knowledge goes no further. They 
are on good terms iiiidoubtodly ; fa- 
mily feuds are unknown at the 
Grange ; but X suppose there is little 
intercourse. I never remember to have 
seen their relation here.” 


brethren appears the high - seated 
Grange, overlooking village and coun- 
try, with its background of trees 
waving in the brisk Cheshire gale; 
Lac around it like aerial 

companions, and the sun 
and cheery upon its shining roof and 
picturesque •gables, but leaving the 
front in shade. A smile in whicli there 
was just a suspicion of complacency 
aud simpering, and a little sigh senti- 
nmiital and conscious, came to the lip 
of the 3’’oung Rector, in acknowledg- 
ment of the home of his lady and love. 

A pleasant family the Vivians — 
a great addition to the society here,” 
says Mr Powis, witii an air of abstrac- 
tion. Society is a word very much in 
Mr Powis’s mouth. 

“ Capital young people, sir— excel- 
lent girls,” answers the Vicar. “ Many 
a cottage in Rriarford will miss Miss 
V ivian when she is married. That is 
to be immediately. Ry *tho by, ixr 
Green, I think of asking I^hilip for a 
bit of ground beliind the hill yonder 
for our district school ; a good situa- 
tion, sir ; capital tor the* poor brick- 
makers, who begin to squat about 
there in these wretched huts of theirs. 
We must do something for these poor 
fellows, Mr Green.” 


A great pity, ' lamentea Mr 
Powis. “ So influential a person as 
Sir Francis Vivian is an invaluable 
friend for young men. I have heard 
he has a great deal in his power.” 

A slight half-perceptible sigh con- 
^ ’ '/T fill’s speech. The Vicar turned 
ciuuuu .. intelligent 

his quick cycd ^ youug 
penetrating glance upon ihiug 
companion, and there was someth 
of irony in the Vicar’s smile, 

“ Church preferment, a large share? 
I have hoard of that,” said the Vicar 
quickly. 

I cannot say. General influence 
m the world, and active life, is what I 
nican,^ said AIrPowis, with momentary 
confusion. “ Large lauded propertyand 
wide family connections make almost 
any man important, aud Sir Francis 
IS an extremely energetic man— ccr- 
Uin to advance any one in whom 
he took an interest — an invaluable 
friend.” 

“ Good for Percy Vivian,” said 
the Curate, “ it l^crcy were a steady 
fellow, and would work at anything— 
which he won’t do.” 

“ Time enough, sir, time enough. 
Wo never do great things when we 
are boys at home,” said the kind 
Vicar. “ X would rather not trust to 
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a Sir Francis, for my part. A good 
life and a true, where independence 
is, has more comfort in it than prefer- 
ment. I have always found it so.” 

“ I cannot see what possible cause 
there is why the one should compro- 
mise the other,” said Mr Powis cold- 
ly, but with an increasing colour and 
some annoyance ; and the young 
Rector was very well pleased to turn 
aside, and takg leave of Mr Green at 
the Vicarage door. Mr Powis was to 
dine at the Vicarage to - day, not 
greatly to his own enjoyment ; but it 
was one of the professional duties 
which this most proper and exemplary 
youth would not neglect on any score. 

Mr Green, who had dined already, 
lumbered on upon his way; and shoot- 
ing like a great cloud into tlie dim little 
parlour, where Angelina had at last 
been persuaded to liavc a fire, stood 
turning his back upon the shadowed 
window, and spreading his great 
hands over the grate for a moment 
before he sought his own more spe- 
cial retirement. 

“ There’s that young Powis asking 
all sorts of questions about some great 
friends the Vivians have in the other 
end of the county,” said the Curate. 
“ If your friend Miss Margaret is to 
have him, Idna, she had better look 



concerns.” 

So saying, the good Cm ate sw»'pt 


away, knocking half-a-dozen little 
books off a table with a whisk of 
his heavy skirt as ho passed, and 
putting ill serious jeopardy Angelina’s 
inkstand, and the light - coloured 
carpet which an ink stain would 
“ruin.” Escaping rather more swiftly 
than he intended, after this, Mr Green 
saw nothing of the dark slender figure 
in shadow of his wife’s green curtains, 
who had heard all ho had to say ; and 
only some ten minutes after, when, 
glancing up from his own wdndow at 
a passing shadow, Mr Green saw 
Zaidec Vivian hurry forth from the 
door, did the hprror of having uiado 
this speech to other cars than his 
wife’s break upon liim.. Starting up, 
he hurried again, lumbering and dis- 
quieted, to Angelina’s parlour. Yes, 
without dispute, Zaidec had been 
there. 

■ “ Slie will never think of it again,” 
said the Curate, rubbing his forehead 
ruefully. “ That girl is always 
dreaming and abstracted — she will 
never think of it more.” So saying, 
Mr Green charmed away liis own 
aiinoyanco^ by tlie headlong plunge 
he made into next week’s sermon, 
wherein the divine speedily forgot 
that there was such a family as the 
Vivians in the worhl.^^ . 

^ Curate have guessed, 

byany possible reasoning, how heav- 
ily these words fell upon poor Zaidec’s 
heart, or how* she lingered oil lior 
homeward way, desolate and solitary, 
with tho last overwhelming drop 
iiauging on the brim of that cup of 
bitterness, which was almost too 
much for her band to hold. 


CIIAriEB XIX. — rAMIliY rUOSPECTS. 


“ I think, mamma, it would be 
good for Zaidec to go with me,” said 
Elizabeth ; “she grows very pale, 
and looks very sad. Poor child, 
the change would rouse her again. 
What can be the matter, I won- 
der ? "^ut I think she should go with 
me ’’ . . , . 

“ Bernard would not like it, Eliza- 
beth,” said Mrs Vivian. 

“ Bernard could say so, mother,” 
said the bride, with her sweet itran- 
quil composure, and her faint passing 
blush. “ Wo have not so slight a 


coufidenc.e in each other surely now, 
that wo caunot speak without dis- 
guise. 'if it displeases Bernard, ho 
will tell me ; but I do not think it 
can.” 

“ Bernard will not like to share 
your company with any one. 1 
should not be pleased if ho did,” said 
Mrs Vivian. “ Your Aunt Blundell 
is going to* London. I did think I 
should send Sophy and Zaidec with 
her for a little change. I confess, Eliza- 
beth, Zaidee bewilders mo ; and she 
is not ill either, for I have spoken to 




Dr Ellis. This is, let me see, the 
10th of November — in a fortnight 
comes Philip’s birthday, and the 27th 
is your fUe^ Lizzy. If all this— her 
new dresses, and the present I have 
for her, and being one of your brides- 
maids, and all the gaiety — makes no 
improvement, I shall certainly send 
Zaidce away for a change." 

“ Take my advice for once, mamma 
— scud her to school," Laid Margaret. 
“ 1 am quite ashamed, for iny part. 
We have till a tolerable education but 
Zaidee. It is quite a disgrace to us 
how she has been neglected." 

“ You forget that I am in fault, if 
that is the case,” said the mother 
quickly. “ Zaidee has not been ne- 
glected-nonsense. But I daresay 
she has been spoiled. Six months at 
a good school might do very well, and 
improve her greatly *, I shall certainly 
think of that. But you must not take 
her, Elizabeth — certainly not — on 
a wedding tour. The thing is quite 
out of the question." 

She looked like a queen assenting 
graciously to some great edict concern- 
ing a nation. But Elizabeth only said, 
“ Very well, mother, if you think 
so," as she turned away. Jllizabeth 
did not ask to bo convinced, and that 


in the strictest seclusion, though Mar- 
garet had so many confidants as to 
startle her with perpetual fears of 
discovery. 

“ No, mamma ; no one to speak of 
—only— oh yes, there was Mr Powis,”^ 
said Margaret, blushing deeply . ‘ ‘ That 
was Sophy’s fault ; she is so unguarded 
— it was not mine." 

“And what did Mr Powis say?" 
said the mother, wlio-'was certainly 
not displeased. 

“ Oh, Mr Powis thought very well 
of it,” said Margaret Imiricdly, witli 
an attempt at being careless. “A 
great deal better than I do, I am 
sure. 1 daresay ho did not think I 
could do anything of the kind. Philip 
and Percy are coming to lunch, 
mamma — I can see them. Oh no, 
indeed, it is not Philip — I do believe 
it is that Mr Powis again.” 

Well, he is not a ghost to startle 
you so," said IVIrs Vivian with a 
smile ; “ and wo must give him some 
lunch, I fancy. Philip is in the library 
— go and call him, and don’t look 
frightened. Lizzy, Bernard is not near 
so handsome as Mr Powis." 

“ Do you think so, mother?" said 
Elizabeth. She was returning from 
the little room at the moment, and 


sweet grace ■ C'f :ic^'^iGSCcnco with such a bright sparkle of mirth and 
which will and personal dmm'mr satisfaction awoke in Elizabeth’s smile, 

so little to do, had a singular con- - f 7 fif^..;;.nrc of it,’’ said the gratified 

formity with the majestic looks of mothei\ smiling too, 
this simple-hearted bride. less brightness. “ There 'is ' 

“ We are almost ready, mamma,” grows pretty like the rest of you, am. 

wonder it X could by-and-by 1 suppose I shall grumble, 
uiiish my poor little picture before like poor Mrs Morris, that there is no 
Lizzy comes home to Morton Hall, rest for me till you are all gone. A bad 
Xhcrc IS really nothing to do now, ex- example, Lizzy — and tobesetby you 1” 
cept what mustA»be done at the lime; “I am four-and-tweiit}', mamma, 
anti all the things arc so well prepared, At least I have been in no haste to 
and all the servants so interested to leave home," said Elizabeth, with her 
nave them right. I don’t think wc tranquil grace, drawing a scat to the 
have forgotten anything, which is rare table by her mother’s side, 
enough when there is so much to do. The tears came to the mother’s eyes 
I think 1 may pcrliaps get ray picture Something, -that sounded indistinctly 
linished, after all." like a blessing on “ my dear child,” 

Has any one scon it lately ? " said fell like music on the ear of Elizabeth ; 
Mrs A^ivian, in the same undertone in but the others were trooping in by 
which her daughter spoke. This different doors to this little family re- 
pictuve, crown of all the love- tokens freshmen t Philip from the library 
which Elizabeth should ^arry with with Margaret in her fresh sweet 
her, was “ a great secret," intended to flush of aAvakened feeling— shy, and 
be hung privately in the bride’s own hanging back upon his arm; and 
retirement in her new home, to siir- handsKime Mr Powis, very eager to 
prise her when she returned, and was please everybody ; and Percy, with 
laboured at with great mystery, and so mfich bright affection, fun, and 
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mischief in his eyes. As they took 
their places round the table — this 
kindly tabic, which was used for all 
purposes, and was not above a com- 
fortable mid-day meal— Mrs Vivian 
had to raise her quick hand to her 
eyes once more before she could sec 
them all clearly ; — those young, joy- 
ous faces, those lives so rich with 
immeasurable hope. She thought she 
luul never realised so fully before 
the bright unclouded future which 
lay before these dearest children — 
that they themselves had never seen 
its fulness of blessing so well. 

The door opened again. This time 
it is Sophy, Hushed and eager, solemnly 
followed, first by Sermoiiicus, after- 
wards by Zaidee, looking so pallid, 
dark, and pale, like the autumn sky, 
and with something of dogged and 
obstinate rcsistanccinlierfacc. Sophy, 
who has evidently sonictliing to tell, 
and whose excitement, much dillcrcnt 
from Iier cousin’s, makes all her lilies 
and roses on the prettier in their tlusli 
and glow, begins hastily, “ Mamma ! ” 
— blit catching a sudden glimpse of 
TNlr Towis, pauses and giows embar- 
rassed, stoi)ping in her cou^^c a little 


withi* the door. 

“ What is it, Sophy ? No secret, 

1 should think,” said Mrs Vivian, with 
a slight frown, calling licr forward 
Arrs Vivian 

fancy him- 

; 111 the way. 

•• Mamma, T want to Icll yon of 
Zaidee,” said Sophy hurriedly. “ I 
am sure it is something wrong—it 
must 1)0 something wrong, or she 


never would have hidden it from me. 
[ have watched her since ever she 
began to bo so sad, and she is con- 
stantly stealing away to the little 
room where Margaret found that 
oak chair. Slie has something there, 
mamma 1 f cannot tell what it is — 
something she hid away in a great 
book, looking as if she could have 
killed me. I am very sorry for Zay. 

I would not vox her for the world,” 
said Sophy, the tears coming against 
her will ; “ but only look at her now 
— sec liow she looks at us all — and 
make her tell what she has there.” 

Sophy’s excitement was so real and 
genuine, and Zaidee’s blank gloom of 
despair so evident, tliTit every one 
was startled. Mrs Vivian rose almost 
with a tremble. “ I do not under- 
stand what all this means,” said Mrs 
Vivian. “ What is it, Zaidee ? 
Sophy, yon must calm yourself. Sit 
down, i liild, and ted me what it is.” 

“ Tt is notliing, aunt Vivian,” said 
Zaidee; but Zaidec’s voice was hoarse 
and strained, and had a sound so un- 
natural, that NbV.abeih and IMiilip 
rose at once from the table and hurried 
towards her too. 

“If it is nothing, show it to 
mamma ; show it to Philip,” cried Sophy 
eagerly. ‘^OLuJ^;Ty'Vo^Jly let anybody 
cannot be nothing if you 


mac ic so. . 

“ Where is the place V” said Philip. 
Zaidee looked up at him wildly, into 
his clear prompt eyes, and, with a 
cry, sprang from the ir.inds extcinled 
to detain her, and lied from the room 
like a startled deer. 


CllAPTKR XX. — ANOTlIIill DISCO MiUV- 


She could lioar his steps behind her 
in swift pursuit as she Hew along 
those bewildering passages, and 
Zaidec’s feet rang upon them lu the 
wild pace of despair. Reaching, the 
door at last, Zaidee swung it behind 
her ill the force of her excitement, 
and oiiatchcd at the book in wbich 
her secret lay. Rut, alas I she had only 
plucked the paper out, and held it 
visible in her trembling fingers, when 
riiilip entered after her into thcjittle 
distant room. 

Philip was considerably excited, 
too ; for neiiber frolic nor was 


consistent with the strange despera- 
tion of Zaidec’s face. “ Come, let 
me see it, Zed,” he said, with a hall 
smile. “What is this inystciy 
Zaidee, give the paper to me.’’ 

But Zai(Jcc, with her wild despair- 
ing face, looked up to him and 
clenched her hands upon the treasnye 
she held. “ Ron’t, Philip I it’s only 
mine. / fewnd it— don’t take it from 
mol” cried Zaidee; and her breast 
heaved almost to bursting with a 
great, tearless, convulsive sob. 

“This is something serious, said 
Philip Vivian. “ No trifle could move 
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yon to such passion. I must see the 
paper. Zaidee, this is like a boy — 
not like a woman.” 

She had been holding it still with 
a wild struggle to retain possession. 
At these words Zaidee’s hands fell ; 
she could resist no longer, deep shame 
overpowering for the moment even 
the stronger emotions which had in- 
spired her resistance ; and with a 
scared and colourless face, trembling, 
but perfectly silent, she turned upon 
him the breathless eager observation 
of a child. 


thing to lose an inheritance, the cer- 
tain patrimonial right to which a man 
is born — no such light matter, in the 
flush of early youth and happy pros- 
pect, to look these things called 
beggary and ruin suddenly, without a 
moment’s preparation, full in the face. 
Into this chamber of fate Philip had 
entered only a few seconds ago, the 
young Squire, the Lord of the Manor, 
heir and master of tlie'Grange. Now 
the poorest peasant in Briarford was 
a less penniless man than he. And 
all the misfortunes involved — the 


The paper rustled in Philip’s hand. 
Philip’s strong youthful frame wavered 
for a single histarit, as if before a 
sudden blow ;* then he w'cnt on steadily 
to the end ; and even when* lie had 
reached the end, was silent still, like 
a man stunned, and needing time to 
recover. Then once more Philip 
looked up, and now, as colourless as 
Zaidee’s, blauchcd and ghastly was 
Philip’s face, and his tongue stam- 
mered, and clove to his mouth as he 


possible consequences to his mother 
and sisters, the overwhelming change 
in his own destiny, tlic overthrow of 
Percy’s (Ireamings—flashed upon the 
young man’s mind. A single groan, 
low and bitter, burst from Ids heart ; 
it was impossible to feel and see and 
experience all the depths of this fully, 
and make no sign. 

But Philip felt the humble touch of 
Zaidee’s hand, and indistinctly saw her 
at his feet. Then he remembered all 


began to speak. “AVlicre did 3 ’ou 
find it?— why did you not bring it at 
once to me?” 

Poor Zaidee made no answer— only 
another loud, strong sob without the 
of tears, burst from her lip. 
Over her eyes lay a uCfr.'Abi^hoavy 
weight, but she could not wcctT^ 
There was no softening film upon her 
vision to hide Pliilip’s face, and the 
sudden stroke of calamity which 
1 hilip manfully laboured to bear up 
against, but scarcely could in tins 
moment of overthrow. Again the 
same question, and Philip’s lips were 
parched, and fj^ltercd still. 

Zaidee was struck with all a woman’s 
awe and compassion for tlic suflering 
of the man before her. She could not 
bear it. Involuntarily she sank down 
upon the ground at liis feet, and touch- 
ed them humbly. “Philip, it broke 
npT heart, said poor Zaidee, and she 
lifted up to Philip’s eyes a face which 
bore full testimony to the truth of 
what she said. 

Philip threw himself abruptly upon 
an old bench which they had left here, 
the only piece of furniture-iii the deso- 
late little room, and, bending down his 
head, covered his face with his hands. 
Why should he be too proud to ac- 
knowledge that this blow stunned and 
stnpified him ? It is no such easy 


her solitary misery, her woe-begone 
and ghost-likc face, her childish for- 
lorn unhappiness, her very words so 
recently spoken, “ it broke my heart” — 
and I’hilip’s heart was moved with a 
softening compassion, which brought 
heavy tears to his eyes in the wcak- 
calamity, lie put 
ont'his 0" 

Iicr bead. “Poor cliild 
and he, too, was so young — a hoi.'., ' 
bred, inexperienced youth ; and they 
burst together into one sympathetic 
outbreak of sudden tears. 

Only a'- few great burning drops, 
which he hid with his hands in the 
shame of manhood ; but they did re- 
lieve the hijsterica jmasiit which stnig- 
glod at his breast ; and Philip Vivian 
looked down once more on his little 
orphan cousin, now weeping in wild 
abandonment, all her defences broken 
dowm “ Poor child ! ” repeated the 
disinherited heir, whom Zaidee’s hap- 
less existence deprived of his birth- 
right and tender compassion, true and 
brotherly, was in Philip’s heart. He 
thought it was a very sad fate to be 
the means of depriving one’s dearest 
mends of all they had in the world. 
He flever for a moment thought that 
Zaiduo could find any counterbalance 
ing tjPrafort in the inheritance which 
she gained ; and it seemed to Philip’s 
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ingenuons, unworldly eyes, as if his 
own misrortune was actually less than 
hers. Ills heart was full of the sincer- 
est, uiialTccted pity for Zaidec, and ho 
laid his hand upon her drooping head, 
with a vain attemi>t to comfort her, 
and repeated again, “ Poor child ! ” 

And Zaidee suddenly stayed her 
weeping, and took his hand within 
her own. “ Philip,” she said, looking 
up with sudden courage, “yen will 
not make us all unhappy— you will 
not kill we. / I cried, because I had 
nothing in the world to give you on 
your birthday. Philip, will you take 
this from poor Zaidee? You never 
were cruel to any one all your life 
betore. Do not shake your head, 
and hide your face. Oh, Philip, you 
'would not kill me ? ” 

“ No, Zay ; 1 w'ould not harm you 
for all :iic pride on earth,” said Philip, 
with strange and touching humility ; 

“ and I am grieved for you more than 
I can say. But the Orange is yours, 
Zaidee. Neither it, nor this sacred 
piece of pa))cr, can I accept from you. 

I know your heart very well, how 
sincere it is, but you arcouly a child ; 

and P’ The young man rose with a 

singular boyish perception of his niaii- 

iiood, erect and noble “ I, though 

I am now a very poor man, helpless in 
tho eyc.s of the world— f a m yonr^ 
natural protectOTjZaij^^ 

yom- yiguts 

*■" It is not my right — it is ymu* 
right, Philip!” cried Zaidee, starling 
up in her liini with Hashing eyes. 
“ ]\Iy grandfather Vivian was mad- 
he must have been mad, pr he couhl 
not have done anything like tins. Aiki 


grandfather Vivian never thought 
of me ; it was my father ho thought 
of. hly father is dead. Mo I I am no 
one — 1 am only a woman, Philip I It 
was never meant for me.” 

But Philip remained unmoved. The 
youth had recovered his balance of 
mind and purpose ; and tlioiigli his 
he.irt was heavy still, a luiiuired 
sudden springing hopes roused him 
already to strength and confidence. 
Something slightly comforting, too, 
was in this last view of the subj'ict 
wdjich he liad just taken. A will cc iild 
disinherit Philip, but no will could 
make him less the liead of tho family, 
tho representative of the ancient line, 
the dedicated champion and defender 
of all its children and its rights. A 
chivalrous glow w^armed the breast, 
which this 5tr(d:c Jiad stnuned for tho 
moment, and with a grace of generous 
love .and protection, lie held out his 
hand this “ pooj child.” 

“ Come, Zaidee. they must all 
know,” saiil Philip. As lie spoke, his 
face oueo move clouded. 'This was no 
]»leasaiit news to cany to thorn in 
their happy family assembling ; and 
liowcver he might inastis* the calamity 
ill his own person, it as very liard 
to realise it once again for thorn, lie 
took Z;iid(^ b;\yl-a4^;rr;;:L wVui so1em- 
“ tlTscai^ly heard her renew- 
cd%urst of siipplicatiou and tears; 
and Zaklee c.ould not struggle against 
tho absorbed force of decision and 
purpose in her cousin’s face. Very 
pale, very awe- strickfu and silent, she 
submitted to Ids Kuidance, and they 
went down solemnly togctlier to the 
family room. 


ciiAn'EU X\T— A i-'vMir.r mtsfoutcnc. 


The family party had been excited 
in no small degree by the sudden 
flight of Zaidee and pursuit of Philip. 
I^Irs Vivian and her elder and youngei* 
daughters gathered together in a little 
group apart, in considerable anxiety 
and oismay, fearing something, though 
they could not tell what. Percy was 
expostulating. Margaret alone, o 'cn- 
pied with other thoughts, sat in 
her place by the table, per<nadiiigj 
herself that common civility doihandea 
of her some answer to Mr 
soft-toned speeches. Mr Powis^^^eemed 


rather to enjoy the confusion, Tklargiiret 
thought, and insensibly bis chair had 
approached her own. 

“ Because it pleases Zay, a roman- 
tic yount lady, to make a little mys- 
tery,” said the sensible Icrcy — 
“ everybody kiiow's the habits of young, 
ladies —bccanse this X Y Z of ours has 
some crotchet in her brain, here are 
you all disturbing yourselves ^ it 
there was an earthquake. You, 
mother I— and even so coniposeu a 
person as Elizabetli. I suppose this 
little bit of excitement is a pleasant 
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foretaste of what awaits us. I sup- 
pose women like to be flurried. Sophy, 

I beg you won’t cry at least make 
the most of it, if you must, but spare 
your tears.” 

“ Oh, mamma, how long they are! 
What can Jt be ? ” cried Sophy, wring- 
ing her hands. Sophy’s distress was 
far too real, even to hear what Percy 
said. 

“ Wc must look to Zaidee, Eliza- 
beth,” said Mrs Vivian. “ Poor child, 

I believe it is all her foreign blood, so 
excitable, and with such strong feel- 
ings— u e must do something wlien- 
ever there is time.” 

Percy shrugged his shoulders. 
“ There is not*a philosopher among us 
but Peggy, yonder; see how well she 
bears up,” said Pevey ; “ and, in good 
time, here are the herp and the hero- 
ine. Lo, they come ! ” 

Put even I*ercy turned with a start 
to consult the looks of the others when 
Philip’s pale determiued face, so 
singularly changed, and Zaideo’s awed 
and trembling pallor appeared at the. 
open door. The two advanced 
solemnly and silently, like leaders of 
a proces.<ion ; Philip holding firm in 
his own Zaidcc’s hand, and Zaidee 
rendering a passive helpless obedience 

stranKctoseo;'' 

“ .Mother.! ” said I’hilip Vivian 
as ho opproar.hed ; and his voice 
was strange and harsh, and the word 
came with so much difflculty that he 
had to repeat it again. “ Motlicr a 
groat cliaiigc has beAillen ns all. ’ I 
can say nothing to prepai-e yon— I can 
oidy beg yon to summon all yom- 
coumge. Zaidic has had good cause 
for her grief-poor little Zay I Uu i 
am young, and so is Percy : we will 
set out on the world together,” coii- 
t.nncd poor Phili],, ahnost hystcrl- 
o glistening eyes 

Jiother, yon do not midoivstaiid mo • 
you cannot understand me, I Imow; 

Orangl” 

■ ^ from her seat with 

himTeiiilf’i ‘iai'glitere clustered 
niii 1 icdly about her ; Marnfaret for thn 

momentforgettingthatthefewasS 

a person as Mv Powis, who foi his 
p.iit stood at a little distance, with 
more curiosity than he cared to’show. 

It IS Zaidee,” said Philip, hastily. 


[Feb. 


“ All these years, while I have had 
the credit of it, she has been the true 
heir of the Grange. Here is the will. 
But it is my office to see her righted 
now.” 

And Philip loosed his hold of 
Zaidee’s hand, and hastened to sup- 
port his mother. A flush of generous 
pride and courage supported himself ; 
but it was very hard once more to 
realise- and recognise this misfortnne, 
as it fell sudden and sharp upon t//cm. 
And Philip’s “ office ” was to support, 
to protect, and comfort. The old 
Squire and his arbitrary will could 
take nothing but house and lauds 
from Philip ; not an atom more of 
natural liglit or dignity could be sub- 
tracted from the inalienable posses- 
sion of the young chivalrous Head of 
the House. lie felt this in his inmost 
heart, and it defended him like triple 
mail. 

But Philip’s mother was moved 
with very different feelings. Aly 
boy ! my boy ! ” cried Mrs Vivian, 
“what do you tell mc--a will-— the 
will my poor I’ercy looked for so 
long? — and you are disinherited for 
Zaidee V — that child ! and w'C have all 
had her in our heart so long? Oli 
Philip, Philip, do not speak to me 1 
At her age 1 wN^uld have died a hun- 
dred times rather than wrong another 
so ! ” 

“Zny coHl,l‘ not'i,fc;,.,.li-... Oh, 
.iioflier, Ziiidee is not to Mumc'. 
tears o®“C‘’onsIy, tliroiigli her 

M her. Poor 

her sweet 

eyes overflowing with pity and grief. 
Whatever comes to us, Zaidee will 

siiircrmostofall." 

“ And Zaidee would have died • 
Zaidee would have broltpn her heart 
and perished, before slie said a word ” 

bat I tliank Iicavcn I am her natmai 

her now ‘0 

nr '*- dares speak to me 
“RMit’' Mi-s Vivian, wildly, 
llioht . J^rcy was his father’s eldest 

# 1 ”!! v-°'® Philip is the heir of 
Vivians, the head of the family 

think I cannot indflm? Tii« 
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laat. Zaidee, do yon say ? What is Meanwhile Zaideo stood alone, in 


Zaidee compared with my son ? Only 
a girl, a friendless little orphan, who 
has known nothing but love and 
kindness here ; and my brave noble 
boy ~0 Philip, Philip, it will break 
my heart I " 

Mrs Vivian threw herself into her 
chair once more, and sobbed aloud. 
Elizabeth knelt down before her, and 
took in her oVn her mother’s hands. 
No one spoke. lu their youthful re- 
spect they all forgot what individual 
share in the matter they had, and 
grouped around her silently, the prin- 
cipal suftercr ; while a natural instinct 
taught them all, that ihcir mother ber- 
spH had reached the softening point, and 
would subside to a softer emotion now. 

An interval of silence, during which 
jMrs Vivian struggled with this hys- 
tcijcal sobbing, followed, and then 
she laid her hand softly on the beauti- 
ful head bending at her knee, “Eliza- 
beth, too!" said the mol her, “my 
dear beautiful Elizabeth— a bride— 
and all thus misery to come now; — 
and Percy setting out in life— and 
Margaret, —where isJMargaretV Has 
she left me at such a time as this? ’’ 

“ I am here, mamma," said Mar- 
garet, faintly, from behind her mother’s 
cliair ; tor Margaret had just seen 
Mr Powis edging stealthily tow ards 
the door, as if in feni\ 

so ili^py and so thank- 
YOU all,” continued the mother, 

“ this very day— at tabic here — when; 
the bread is not broken still — not half 
an liour ago, Philip ; troubled for no- 
thing but for Zaidee ; thinking you 
w'ere all so well — so well— aluiost 
boasting to myself. God help mel 
How can I bear to see you all cast 
down and brought to poverty ? 1 
could bear anything for myself ; but 
yon, children — you ! ” 

“ We will help each other; wa will 
hold together," said Percy, eagerly. 

“ Do not fear, mother ; you have two 
sons." 

And iMrs Vivian melted into gentler 
weeping, saying their names as they 
gathered round her, each pressing 
closer than the other. Such a w^'alth 
of youthful energy, affection, Lope, 
and generous emulation I She w as 
mistress of the Grange no longih’, but 
so rich a mother still. I 


— — -.w oi/wu ai 

her solitary misery unconsoled. Tear- 
less and dry w'ere Zaidee’s eyes, and 
her forehead burned and throbbed over 
them with such a glow of pain that 
she aln.bst fancied she must be goinff 
mad. Wild Hashes of light came 
and went before her sight; a wild 
hum of sound rung in her cars ; her 
heart leajied in her breast wdth a 
strong and rapid pulsation ; her hands 
were burning hot, as tlic}^ clasped each 
other with that involuntary desire to 
hold by something winch assailed her 
in her solitude. Put Zaidee neither 
moved nor spoko} When her cousins 
crowded round tlicir mother, she alone, 
like a statue, stood stilk, and made no 
sign. In a strange haze of other half- 
discerned wmrds, JMrs Vivian’s lirst 
bitter exclamation came back upon 
Zaidee again and again, and she 
reasoned with her own vexeil son?. 
Should she have died? Almost a 
sanction seemed to conic to this dread 
experiment, from the outcry of Mrs 
Vivian's grief. Would it be lawful 
now to go away and die, to relievo 
them at once and for ever, fiom such 
a miserable supplantei ? 'rio* thought 
burned iniijmn Zaidee’s brain ;— wlnvt 
slionkl she do? 

WvVi if ait 

VttyfTiu'tio in the great straits of life. 
She w’ent away with her noiseless step, 
alone and .‘«ilcntly, to tlie far-away 
rrtiiement of her own room. She knelt 
down upon her little cushion, laid her 
burning brow upon Iict father’s Pible, 
and carried her desolate heart to God. 
She was no philosopher, this poor 
child. Careful thought and vcasuii- 
iug w'ore unknown tcf her— she never 
thought it unlawful to carry one desire 
or another into that sacrcil ])reiicnce, 
but went with them all, simjily and 
humbly, in the boldness of a child. 
And Zaidee asked for the immeasur- 
able boon of Death; asKcd that it 
might be freely given her from the 
good haml of God, and, with weeping 
and passionate .sobs of Jove, prayed 
for blessings 011 lliem all, name l.y ^ 
name, but that she herself might die* 
The early afternoon darkened over her 
forgotten loneliness, but neither anger 
nor bitterness came to the foiJoru 
heart of Zaidee ; she wa.s only heart- 
broken-very sad. 
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niAPTER XXII. — WHAT EVERY ONE MUST DO. 


“ Zay, Zay I you are not asleep ? ” 

“No, Sophy.” Poor Zaidee docs 
not add what she believes, that she 
will never sleep again. 

“Mamma sent me to bring you 
down stairs ; wo did not forget you, 

Zaidee. I have been thinking of you 
all the time,” said Sophy, putting np 
her hand to her eyes, which were red, 
and had wept many tears ; “ but 
Elizabeth said it was best to icave you 
alone. People might think it was very 
weak, perhaps,” continued Sophy, with 
a little relapse into crying, “ but w'C 
are all so very sad.” 

Zaidee, in her despair, writhed un- 
der these words as at another blow. 

“13 lit everybody knows very well you 
are not to blame. How' could yon be 
to blamcV ” said Sophy. “That wicked 
old grandfather Vivian never saw 
yon. I am sure he did not care for 
you more than for Philip. They say 
we must not call him. names,” said 
Sophy, clenching her pretty rosy hand ; 

“ I am sure 1 cannot help it. If it 
was good for you, I should not care, 
but you arc as sad as any of u<. Oli, 

Zay, that wicked old man ! ” 

"Vi Zaidee ; “ he 

cannot harm any one now. it iJ, vAidv - 

the living ^lio can do liarm. If l wuiuu 

^ docs not ting'lTstnT^rlT'viC s«dden 

viS atr ’• 

wronged Pliilirt. I wish T had onlv ‘‘'“dy to groan over the 

died when my mother died.” ' ^ 

“And I wish yoa would not speak 

so, to make things worse,” said Sophy, 

With iioir V. 


arrived, whatever it was ; but why 
his old ally and dearest friend should 
forsake his company, Sermo could not 
tell, and be was depressed like all the 
rest. Wistfully inquiring with his 
eyes what the mysterious cause might 
be, Sermo descended after the two 
girls ; but still more bewildered grew 
Sermo in sight of those youthful loot- 
steps grown BO heavy, and the silent 
clinging together of those young 
figures — not a word passing between 
them, each so drooping and downcast. 
Sermo could make nothing of this 
strange and sudden change. 

Once more within this kindly room, 
the family rest and haven — once more 
in this sweet glow of home-like twi- 
light, the curtained windows at one 
end, the broad cold sky and sweep- 
ing clouds looking in through the 
heavy mullions at the other, the warm 
central Hush of ruddy light from the 
fire. But no one observes now this fall 
and kindly comfort — no one notices 
those pretty clfccts of light and sha- 
dow ; common use and custom estab- 
lish them all in their wonted places ; 
yet far from the wonted use of fire- 
side discussions is this one which is 
b^inning now’. 


which 


a half-petulant sob. “ What 
good does it do to talk of dyino-v 
You are to conic down stairs, Zay— 
they are all there — and we are talking 
of what we are to do."' 

But aunt Vivian does not want 
to see me; aunt Vivian cannot bear 
to look at me, Sophy,” said Zaidee, 
sadly. 

“ You must come ; mamma sent me 
overcome at first, 
•I'hilip says you must forgive her, Zay,” 
said bophy. “ Poor mamma, she was 
so proud of Philip ! ;iaidee, you must 
come.” 

^ Without the chamber door, Scrnio- 
niciis, very solemn and disconsolate 
sat erect, keeping watch. Sermo, in 
ins wisdom, saw that the climax had 


ing after a fictitious cheerfulness for 
tiio othcrs’.sakc. Every one thinks “ / 
could have borne it gladly, had it been 
only mr ; ” every one questions, won- 
ders, “what can I doy» Calamity 
has found them singularly unprepar- 
ed— open at every point of attack, and 
sensitive in all ; but the first result is 
a rush together, a silent embracing, 
and blending into one of all their in- 
terests and a unanimous struggle to 
throw oif the burden, and find modes 
ot exit and deliverance from this 
lamily overthrow. 

And there sits Mrs Vivian, the fairy 
godmother of poor Zaidee’s fancy, 
more upright than she ever sat before, 
playing the tips of her fingers rcst- 
lessl/upon her lips, and leaning upon 
the Rjrm of her chair. Mrs Vivian’s 
conflicting schemes, 
conlJj|cting feelings ; for the mother has 
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no sooner boldly formed a plan, thaa 
she shrinks with sudden hmniliation, 
thinking of her children. If they 
wnld but be kept out of the necessary 
hardships — but, alas ! itisherselfrather 
in her elder age that must be kept 
oiitj whereas the heat and burden of 
the day remains for them. But Mrs 
Vivian is unwilling to compromise 
a dignity— unwilling to touch, with 
so much as a finger- point, a single 
sensitive youthful feeling; yet ever 
comes back to the certain starting- 
point, something must be done ; ami 
she is so anxious, too, to do something. 
Ihe fiiilure of all her endeavours for a 
tcasiblc project fills her with vexation, 
yet nothing will come to unite what 
she would do with what she must. 

And here is Zaidee — poor woc-be- 
gone, forlorn child, stealing in the 
dark behind her chair. “Mother”, 
said Bhilip in a warning under-tone 
—but his mother’s own heart bail 
alremly warned her. 8he rose and 
drew the orphan to her usual place at 
her own side. 

^ “ Zaidee,” said Mrs Vivian, hold- 
ing both Zaidee’s hands in her own, 
and folding them over each other with 
tremulous agitation— “ they tell me I 
^id something very ciuel to-day. 

I oor child, you do not think I ever 
meant to blame yon— you whom 
h avo bro^gh^ujijljj^ ^ 


'verc al- 

iiahy 'i But Zaidee, it was 
^=^/acadful to think of riiilip. I never 
grudged anything to you;, but Philip 
was the heir, the head of the Vivians, 
and my own noble boy ! ” 

Zaidee made no answer^ except by 
a shudder which crept over all her 
frame, slow and violent — a kind of 
bodily earthquake — and continued to 
look up intently into the speaker’s face. 

“ I have known this as his birth- 
right all his life,” continued Mrs 
Vivian rapidly, looking down upon 
Zaidee’s hands, and plaiting them 
over each other. “ I have never 
thought but of the natural succession, 
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I “ What can I do with it all ?— it waa 
neyer meant for me. I am only a wo- 
man— I never can be anything but a 
woman ; and I would be so proud— 
oh, annt Vivian .'—instead of breaking 
my heart as I do now, 1 would bo 
jcaidce at home again, so prond and 
liappy. If you would only ask Philip 
to let me burn that paper on his birth- 
Clay, that no one may ever know that 
It was possible to wrong him. It is 
notriglitiugme, P)iilip-oli, yon can- 
not think so — it is wrong to mo, and 
to ns all; for Pl.iUp, Vivian- 
Philip )s the true heir.” 

^ ivian shook her head mourn- 
fnlly Tlic trno heir— yes, so he was, 
by all the rights of natural justice, of 
inhciitanco; hut 
Ihilips mother, still more than his 
estate, regarded his honour. J ler eye 
wandered to that fatal bit of paper 
spread open upon the table - that 
weighty document nhidi Philip would 
not trust out of the range of his own 
hand, and the vigiI.*inco of his own 
eye ; and Mrs Vivian sighed drearily, 
and .«hook her head once more. 

“ Oh, aunt Vivian, speak for mo 1 ” 
cned Zaidee. “ Philip is proud, but 
you know better, lie wonld not kill 
me with his own hand, but it will ho 
as bail. fiu.a 

^i^i)y one say Unit the Grange is 
mine!” 

And Zaidee suddenly started up 
with passion in her eyes, and all 
her tears dried in a nioincnt. She 
could not distinguish what the remon- 
strances were which rose around her ; 
she only understood a vague outcry 
of expostulation and reproof, in which 
every one joined ssfvc Sophy, who 
alone, scared and horror- strickcii, sat 
silently weeping, and looking up with 
mute looks of appeal into Zaidec’s 
face. But a gentle arm stole round 
the excited girl. Elizabeth, mild 
and self-possessed— a little paler than 
usual, hut with her sweet womanly 
composure unbroken — drew her young 


that he should hold his father’s place; 
ana it was a great shock to me — and 
in the shock I spoke rashly. You will 
never think again of what I said— for 
Philip and the Grange have aiways 
been one to mo, Zaidee — I never 
thought of them apart.” * 

“ Then you will speak for ma, annt 
Vivian?” said Zaidee, eagerly, Jbut in 
the very low tone of deep eiaotion. 


cousin to her own side — .subdued her 
outburst of passion, Zaidee could not 
tell how — melted her once more into 
quiet weeping — and, keeping round 
her the kind enclosing arm which 
seemed to restrain Zaidee’s very heart, 
brought her back to the family circle. 
The}^ all owned the calming influence 
of Elizabeth, and gathered close again 
in their household deliberations, for- 
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getting this agitating episode, and re- 
suiniug the council where it hud been 
broken off. 

“1 hope every one understands,” 
said Philip, with the slightest possible 
tremor in his voice, “ that though we 
are all grieved for Zaidec, this is a 
subject which must never be mention- 
ed again among us. Every one must 
perceive at once my duty to Znidee, 
and I trust no one doubts that I will 
do it.” 

A flush at once of manly pride and 
3 'outhful modesty — the rising blood of 
the brave young heart which entered 
thus upon its generous vocation as 
family head— covered Philip Vivian’s 
face. Ilis mother and sister.s looked 
at him proudly nith tears in their 
eyes. Philip had been but a youth, 
easy in his undisputed right, and own- 
ing all the family subordinations — him- 
self no head, but only a member of 
the loving circle, when this morning 
rose. Now, and suddenly, Philip was 
a mail — deciding for IiiinFolf with a 
man’s steadiness, if still jvith a youth’s 
rash and rapid promptitude, and with 
a man’s loving and solicitous fore- 
thought looking anxiously into the 
future for them all. Little wonder that 


“ We could go to London and be 
near Percy,” said Margaret. Mar- 
garet was" very pale, and her eyes 
looked heavy. ' Altogether, a startled, 
chilled expression, full of apprehen- 
sion and dread, which she would not 
whisper to herself, but which appalled 
her w'ith her first suspicions of human 
truth and trustworthiness, was upon 
Margaret Vivian’s face. And they 
all perceived it — all lisftl a perception 
of its cause, but no one dared to speak 
of sympathy to the maidenly reserve 
which would rather die than be pitied 
on such a score. 

“ It >vould not be so very expen- 
sive living in London ; they say 
people may live as they like there. 
I .should like tliat, mamma,” said 
Sophy; “and then, if we must lose 
Philip, wc should at least have Percy 
still.” 

Mrs Vivian made no answer for 
some time ; and when she did speak, 
it was rather her thoughts breaking 
fortli and becoming audible, than 
words addressed to her little audience. 
“ And Colonel Morton — and your 
Uncle Bliimlell — and all our fliends 
who were to be here. — Colonel Mor- 
ton is a worldly man. — Heaven help 


jMrs Vivian covered her eyes with her 
JfSatVitird Tigrtii?.. hca't blessed 
“ my noble boy ! ” , 

iippoiiitment 

in India that Sir 1< rareis Vivian offered 
to got torl'oroyV” said Philip, speak- 
ing rapidly. “ Mother, oiir i!;.! feel- 
lugs must not »tand in the way If 
It IS still to be had, I will accept it. 
X have made up my mind ; and Percy 
can still go to London. After the lirst 
year, 1 will surdy bo able to help him 
throiigb his studies. This misfortune 
can have no effect on Klizabctli ; and 
lor yourself, mother, you arc Zuidee’s 
iiatuial guardian. I think yon should 
remain with Margaret and Sopliy at 
home. I mean,” said Philip, faltering 
as ho cast a wistful glance round tlio 

Gra*ill'*c * ^ 

“ I eaiinot, Pliilip, i cannot ! ■ c'c- 
tlai.ned Mrs Vivian. » Stay here, in 
P>y own house, after it becomes the 
property of another heir-after you 
are banished from it, and all mv chil- 
dren scattered ? I cannot, Philip. 
Anything else— any thing else ! But I 
cannot stay in the Grange, when it is 
neither yours nor mine.” 


[ fortunes in store? Elizabeth, my dear 
love, what will you do?” 

- begiu^’“o ' .‘Miswered readily in her 

write 

most tramjuil voice: •'"i >V. fg 

XJnM* "X'f'er; alaiiu 

Colonel Morton is Philip’s guardian, 
and ought to know. If anything is 
changed by this, I will say it has 

Srg."' I "« 

The hiide did not blush now. Her 
beautiful check rather paled a little, but 
her composure was unchanged. Eliza 
heth, who never spoke of such a thinn 
as love, nor knew what high-flown 
expressions meant, knew— a better 
satisfaction — how snreJy a true heart 
might ho trusted, and feared no cviL 
lake Piiith herself in her loftv Im- 

cier feared ; the others took coiifi- 
deuM from her very look, there was 
so strange a power in its repose. 

l^hzabeth’a arm 
lound her— subdued and broken down 
cronclnng in her corner, aud weeping 

.n ihf'r "o part 
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CHAPTER XXIII.— A NEW IDEA. 


Yet Zaideo, helpless and without a 
word, listened to all they said. They 
fancied her absorbed in her own griev- 
ing, and inattentive to their delibera- 
tions. They forgot that her keen 
senses were never so much absorbed as 
to lose sight of anything that passed 
before her ; and they were too much 
occupied themselves to think how 
every word and look penetrated the 
heart of this poor child, who was the 
innocent occasion of all their care. 
Always quick to perceive the changes 
of these beloved faces, Zaidee read, 
as in a book, the chivalrous resolve 
of Philip, the impatient eagerness of 
Percy, the dreadful doubt 'and trem- 
bling which struck poor Margaret like 
a palsy. Through her tears looking 
at them all, she interpreted every 
glance aright j but Zaidee’s words 
were all spent and exhausted. Eliza- 
beth’s arm round her controlled her 
strangely from any renewed outburst 
of passion or entreaty. She had no- 
thing more to say. 

By -and -by the family council 
broke up. They dispersed to write 
letters. Philip, Elizabeth, and their 
mother, had each to communicate this 
unlooked-for change to some one; and 


snmi*' 

* "^imated their sudden fate. 

“ Never mind, Sophy,” said Percy, 
with the ghost of his former smile 
trembling on his lip, “ some great for- 
tune will come to us yet. Never fear. 
Pliilip will marry a Begum'; or some 
great lady will lay hold of me. Never 
fear.” 

But Sophy only sat still on her 
sitool by the fireside, and cried’, Mar- 
garet went wistfully to that great 
mullioncd window, where the darken- 
ing sky of night looked in, and from 
which all those solitary bleak lines of 
road stretched away under a "faint 
gleam of early moonlight into the 
horizon before her eyes ; while Percy 
himself, afraid to compromise his man- 
hood by a sympathetic weakness, left 
the room hurriedly for some occu^ a- 
tion of his own. Unnoticed in the 
darkness, Zaidee escaped aftcr« him, 
her cheeks burning, her heart throb- 
bing, A new chance upen(|d to 
Zaidee. She was still but a ^phild, 


and, fearless in her innocence, never 
dreamt of evil interpretation to her 
guilelesf. thoughts. With something 
like renewed hope she hurried once 
more to her own apartment, to 
think over this possibility v.hich ap- 
peared before her tearful ej’cs. She 
was no reasoncr, poor child ; and to 
think over, with her meant to muse 
upon and realise in fjxncy the thought 
presented suddenly in a bash of In- 
spiration to her rapid mind. Breath- 
less and greatly agitated, niucli unhke 
a person gravely thinking over a rea- 
sonable project, Zaidee. idled away a 
fewtroiibled moments in her own room. 
Then dashing axvay her tears with a 
hasty hand, hearing her heart beat 
loud in her ears, and feeling all her 
pulses throb with terror and excite- 
ment, she descended once more with 
the dying step of iier old use and 
wont. The drawing room was still 
dark, and still Sophy gat disconsolate 
by the bright hearth, and Margaret 
stood wistfully gazing out from the 
w'indow.^ Zaidee’s errand was not to 
thedrawing-rooin; she passed througli 
it hastily to the library- door. 

With one dim light hv-rub*fr M.r. 

tire dying on the 
hearth, the curtains undrawn, and that 
black, pale, wintry sky^ looking in 
again like a watchful .'spirit — very chill 
and gloomy was the aspect of this 
room. Its dark piles .of books with- 
drawing into the shadow, its black 
iinlightcd corners, and that old vacant 
easy-chair, where Zaidee could almost 
fancy grandfather Vivian, triumphant 
ill successful malice, glorying over the 
desolation he had made. But to look 
upon that manly youthful face, glowing 
with new necessities and new powers, 
full of generous ardour and an old-world 
knightly devotion, ivas enough to de- 
feat the malice of any Satan. If 
Philip bad lost the Grange, he had 
found better gifts to make compensa- 
tion. As for Zaidee, catching only 
with her quick glance how he sat 
there at the table writing, witli the 
light of the lamp full upon his face, 
she did not venture to look at Philip, 
but, gliding in with her silent rapid 
footstep, came unobserved to his side. 

“ Zaidee I — i.3 it you ? ” Philip’s 
nerves were somewhat excited ; so 
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that, looking up in the half light, and 
seeing suddenly this figure beside him, 
he was considerably startled, and left 
a trace of his start on the page before 
him, in shape of a great blot. 

“ Philip ’’—Zaidee was breathless 
with agitated haste—** Philip, Percy 
says you may marry a rich lady. You 
will not let me burn that paper. 
Philip, will you marry me ? ” 

Philip Vivian’s f?co flushed crim- 
sou ; but, in her earnest innocence, 
Zaidee, unblushing, stood before him, 
her eyes lifted to his, her whole soul 
in her intent and steady look. In 
most cases there is something sulli- 
ciently embarrassing in the commonest 
proposal of this kind ; but Philip, in 
the present strange reversal of ordi- 
nary wooing, faltered under Zaidee’s 
grave and resolute eyes like a timid 
girl— faltered, blushed, could find no 
words to answer her. But no blush 
came to the dark pale face of Zaidee, 
lighted up with the gleaming anxiety 
of those eyes. No more than of some 
abstract creature did ^ Zaidee think 
of herself — herself had no share in 


Philip turned away his head : for 
the moment, with a young man’s sen- 
sitive pride, he only saw how absurd 
his position was, with his little cousin 
standing here by his side, urging this 
extraordinary proposal upon him. 
He felt ridiculously embarrassed and 
ashamed; and, in the second place, 
he felt impatient and angry. “ I have 
no answer to give,” said Philip hastily ; 
“ and I must beg you to leave me, 
Zaidee. Go to my sisters — go to 
Elizabeth, and do not tell her what 
strange things yon have been saying. 
Never mention this to any one. I 
suppose you are too young to know,” 
said Philip, very red and much em- 
barrassed still ; “ yet one always ex- 
pects a girl to have some percepciou. 
Zaidee, go.” 

Zaidee went, but not to Elizabeth. 
The poor girl in her solitude strayed 
out to the dark, to the windy ele- 
vated fore-court which lay between 
the moat and the door of the 
Grange. The trees bent and swayed 
with their long bare branches before 
the wild Cheshire wind. Fresh and 
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last hope, a desperate expedient for and heated face, catching her hair 
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this bold proposal ; and sincere and stray leaves in the corners where last 
cliild in her de- night’s gale had left them ; and the 
fended the budding womiui. ^^lideo clouds rushed at a flying pace along 
know no shame. ' * v-rV’ " *:fP^>ing strange time to the 


lo PhiJIp Vivian tlie moment of 
silence seemed an hour. “ Zaidee " 

embairassmeut 
taking almost, the aspect of an"cr 

Of araT” 

time a flash stole 
o\ or Ziudce’s face. » Twice to-dav ” 

ddlil roprovoil 

Ciulcl twice to-day \'ou liave callofl 

Juennwoma.d3^Thi^pLb„f^cai^ 

itlp It, it is not my fault— notliing is 
nij fault, though I am so misoiablc. 
but you could send me away,” she 
continued, looking up with renewed 
supplication : “ I do not Caro whore 


dieary rustling among .itlK - ' ,'ned 
dee drew a long breath, and Viltl 
uei arms wtli a weary gesture to the 
fresh assaulting wind. Her heart was 
wie-wonnded for the first time, and 
aching with poignant injury and 
shamej-sTiame, for now she began to 
think of what she had done, and to 
peiceive why Pldlip thought her un- 
woinan y._ The child had almost died 
111 Zajdee s breast at that moment, to 
give place to the premature woman ; 

stopped in once 
& all slighter emo- 

tions. ^0 expedient served her- 

fnZL T failcd-aud she im 
indeed the snpplanter of her cousin, 

tllfi I7.qiirncii< /if t . .. - 


p . sent mo to-I ZouldTo = rhfu^rper ?? 

1 hihp, will you answer me ^ Philip's Mcestof 
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of the Grange. “I will tell Eliza- 
beth — I will tell Aunt Vivian; and 
then — ” 

And then . What should fol- 

low did not appear; but something 
had softened once more the dull de- 
spair in Zaidee’s eye. Again there 
was a gleam of light in her face— a 
wavering illumination of reverie and 
musing. Some project or other, per- 
haps as wild as her last hope, but at 
least sufficient to give temporary com- 
fort and animation, had risen again in 
Zaidee’s mind. She turned her face 
homewards once more. There wore 
lights now in the forsaken, disconso- 
late drawing-room, where Margaret, 
composing herself by an effort, sat in 
melancholy state by the tabic alone. 
Margaret was professedly reading, 
but you might have watched for 
hours before you saw her turn a 
page. ^ . . 

Zaidee directed her steps this time 
towards the bower of the household 
—that pretty bright “ young ladies’ 
room,” which with all its decorations 

those home adornments which 

made home so lovely— preserved still 
a glimmer of brightness where every- 
thing else was dark. Mrs Vivian 
and Elizabeth wore seated here to- 
gelhcr by the fire, and nothing ne- 
glected or out of oriler proclaimed the 
calamity which badcomy|^ftfc«^ 

wont 

SU Si"” 

grievous misdemeanour, waiting 
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mind ever to do it again ; but she 
was comforted to find no thunderbolt 
of condemnation descend upon her, 
after all. 

“ Mamma, wdll you come and have 
some tea?” said Sophy, looking in 
with a disconsolate face. Sophy 
could still drown all her grievances in 
a good ht of crying; and her heart 
was all the easier that her eyes were 
red. They followed her silently once 
more into the family room. 'Fliey 
were all weary aud languid witli the 
emotion of the morning ; they had no 
heart for further consultation— fur- 
ther discussions pr arrangements 
'Fhe fire was low and the lights few, 
for Margaret was fanciful in her grief ; 
but no one had the heart to brighten 
this comparative gloom. Far apart 
and silent, the family, who were wont 
to cluster so lovingly together, had 
thrown themselves into corners of 
sofas and separate unused chairs. A 
faint murmur of conversation, ques- 
tion and answer, only rnado the quiet 
heavier. The drawing-room of tlie 
Grange had never look»;d so dreary 
since Squire Percy died. 

Ill thtj window lay a little heap of 
Zaidee’s work. With a faint percep- 
tion of Zaidee’s moaning in labouring 
at these coarse a nd homely 

them 

ftlil lady. Kaidce looked up at hcj 
a,ltcn>ouglricSfoU^ 

St paS. Mrs Vivian contmued 

To move about with ^ 

Vitv while all the rest sat qa'et 

^ iior I’ercVi who was of the 

impatience at last. down, 

Solemnity? There is surely no need 
"l to'<V^ary putting 

Afrs Vivian had been Beiimb 
things to rights,” as that 
Operation which them 

matters out of the way 5^ ^ 

“in their proper place ” is called. All 
the pretty tools of the sisters 
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materials of their graceful industry— ing with Elizabetb, 


she had begun to arrange in solemn 
order, and shut up in drawer and 
workbox; and shn had even lifted 
some books, naturalised in the draw- 
ing-room, to carry them off to their 
proper position in the library. At 
Percy’s remonstrance bis mother sud- 
denly stopped — said, wiii a long sigh, 
“ that is true ’’—and retreated drearily 
into the nearest vacant chair. It was 
a chair in a corner quite apart and 
separate : they were all seated so. 

“1 have written to most of the 
people, Philip,” said Mrs Vivian, 
after another long pause; and very 
strangely hlrs Vivian’s voice rang 
through the, unusual silence of the 
room, Philip made no answer. There 
seemed some spell upon them all ; for 
every one tried to find something to 
sa 3 ', and no one could succeed. 

When suddenly Zaidee rose, and 
hovered with a blush and hesitation 
between her aunt and Philip. “ Will 
you do this for me, then V ” broke 
forth Zaidcc abruptly. “ If you will 
only do this for me, 1 will ask nothing 
more. Don’t tell any one yet. There 
is surely no need to tell any one. 
Let everything go on till Philip’s 
birlhday. Aunt Vivian, I will never 
—TfjiliKr else, if you will do this 

foVine.' 


gleam of mischief in Ills eye. If 
Philip will neither take the estate,, 
nor marry Zaidee, nor do anything 
she wants, I think, mother, at least 
he has no excuse for refusing so 
modest a request as this.” 

Philip, who was grievously ashamed 
of Zaidee’s proposal, and dreaded 
nothing so much as a mention of it^ 
shrank back in inst^ant confusioiu 
Zaidee, who did not quite know why 
her cousin should be so mightily 
ashanicvi, stood her ground ; and 
Zaidee triumphed. The letter which 
Mrs Vivian had written to Colonel 
Morton, and Elizabeth’s comrannica- 
tion to iier betrothed, were the only 
ones sent to-night ; and it was with 
a sigh, half of satisfaction, half of dis- 
appointment, that Mrs Vivian com- 
mitted her other letters to the Haines^ 
and sat by, absorbed in thought, 
while they fell to ashes at her feet. 
If the record of this day could but 
be destroyed as easily ! “ And I 

might have burnt it, and no one ever 
have known,” said Zaidee, with bitter 
self-reproach. But no burning of that 
fatal bit of paper, though the Grange 
itself made the bonfire, could suffice 
to destroy it now. Grandfather 
Vivian’s will was in Philip’s keeping, 
and I’hilip’s proud young honour was 
establish it. The rights 
’U'^rning, could 


vowea 


1 back again frolif i 


You can tellT..,. .. 
will, oil Philip’s birthday 

md U h,<I Mui |„ ioBo . 

“ No, no, ’’said Philip hastilv “ ivo i***"?? 'vluch had conic npou them • 
have held a false position tooion<r® 

let us be done with it now ” “ ’ ^ remeraber this day. 

1 “ ? “s*' anything again,” - -sometM^^™ Hiought of something 

pleaded Zaidc(4-“ never all my life, PbS *“*'«*« 

Aunt Vivian. I will never troiihu. ^ “"'P ® wrthday. Ihis was Sophy’s 
you again, if you will but do this for comment. No one else made 

me now.” ™ comment at all, but they went to 

And Po..,, 


Zaidee has indeed tliought of sonic- 
ihing. What is this the girl is about 

the r ‘"'^et-chamber, where 

the wintry light breaks in, in many 
coloured patches, and the wild wind 
without, rushes, as if to force admit- 
tance, against the casement ? Not a 
very elevated or lofty task; but her 
whole sincere soul is in Zaidee’s 
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nn^n copy-book. Spread 

Zrk ‘i®/“^ 0 "r.sill before licrf and 
work for which she has loss tastp 

writing of copies, which Zaidee pur- 

Troth absorbed earnest- 
ness., Iiuth to tell, with no irroat 
success either ; for still poor Zaidee’s 

straight, and 
these! capital letters limp wocfull/ 
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beading the lesseniug file of words, 
which come to such a dwarfish sta- 
ture before they reach tlie end of the 
line. When the page is finished, it is 
hard to see any inif rovemont ; and, 
shaking her head sadly over it, with 
a dreary sigh Zauh *‘ begins again. 

The chamber d 'or is closed for 
hours—closed upon Sophy, who is 
offended, and wonders what it means 
— wonders if •Zaidee is changed in 
heart by her new position — and goes 
away heavier than ever in her own 
spirit ; — closed upon Scrnio, too, who 
sits without, now and then appealing 
pathetically with paw and voice. But 
Zaidee has no leisure for Sormonicus, 
and lie also must go away, miicli 
W'ondcring, to find another companion; 
while hour after hour — alas, such 
lengthy, weary, slow-iiaced hours ! — 
Zaidee, faithlul to her copy- lines, 
bends over her book and w'lites, till 
more fatigue overcomes the rising 
fervour of visible improvennnit, and 
the now heiress of the (Bango lises 
from her labour at last. 

Tt is only to put on hastily her 
plain brown stiaw bonnet, with its 
blue ribbon, and to draw lior little 
cloak o\er her shoulders. Yiry 
sombre in colour is the dross of Zaid<*e 
— not inncli unlike that bro^^ll girlish 
comidcxioii of hers, throiigli which 
you can scarcely prophesy what kind 
of womanhood may bloom. Senno, 
poor fellow', lias only now retirei^ in 
olfeiidcd dignity, to his place by JMrs 
Vivian’s footstool ; but Zaidee does 
not care to have Senna with her in 
licr jwcseiit expedition. The rain is 
sweeping white across the country, 
from which every sign of life seems to 
have been driven by the blast. The 
sandy path leading, to Briarford 
trickles all over in little channels 
with streamlets of the rain ; and the 
w'iud, though somewhat cowed, does 
no discredit to the mouth or to the 
locality. There is little out of doors 
to tempt the wayfarer ; but Zaidee, 
much indifferent to the weather, passes 
through it undismayed, turning her 
solitary rapid footsteps towards the 
litilc house, w'ith its scrubby flower- 
pots and green shutters, the curate’s 
cottage, where Angelina ha her 
bower. • 

A very shady and not ovcr-ch^rful 
apartment to-day is the bower oflAu- 
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geliua. This young lady has not 
learned yet the charm of the fireside; 
and instead of the fireside, the Curate’s 
wife sits by the wdudow with her 
poetry book, looking out upon the 
dreary rain, upon those poor drenched 
dahlias and hollyhocks in her little 
garden, and upon the broken hedge 
and rushy watery field which lies 
without. Angelina, to tell the tinth, 
is ns dull to-day as the dullest young 
lady w'ho has no “ resources.” A 
needle and a thread, if she had skill to 
use them, would bo unspeakable com- 
fort to this mistaken lover of the 
Muses ; but Angelina has a lofty dis- 
dain of all the (notty labours of lady- 
like leisure, and has no,t learned }ct 
the housewifely necessities winch oy-, 
and-by will compel her to oecupatioii. 
The iioctry book, however, pro\es a 
very poor substitute for the Avoman’s 
woik A\liich Angelina scorns; and 
she looks out diseonsulatcly over her 
drenched flower ])lot looks in ivitha 
dreary glance to Hie dim r(»om sha- 
doAved Avitli its green eurtaiiih — won- 
ders if anybody Avill call — and thinks, 
with a tear rising in her eye, of 
mamma and her litth‘. sistms, and all 
the needful, natural su bo rdi nation 
from which she w as so proud to escape 
into tlie dignified freedom of a inar- 
lied lady — a clergyman’s Avife. But, 
however, here she is now, iiiicornmand- 
ed and insubordinate — no one loplca&e 
but the indulgent Curate shut up in 
liis study, who may shrug bis shoul- 
ders sometimes, but never grumbles 
in comprehensible Avords. So the Cu- 
rate’s wife once more draAvs herself 
up, and bends her face betAveen her 
drooping curls over her book of poe- 
try — a productiem not much more 
cheerful to look upon than the dreary 
Cheshire flat before her, under this 
white blast of November rain. 

When suddenly there flashes upon 
her disconsolate reverie the illumina- 
tion of Zaidcc’s face. Zaidee’s face 
has been wetted by rain-drops, and 
flusbed with striving against the Aviiul, 
but is gloAving bright with intention 
and purpose, such as never fell to 
Angelina’s lot. Looking forth with 
vague w’ondcr, the Curate’s wife almost 
forgets to smile a recognition of her 
welcome visitor. What can Zaidee 
want? Mrs Green marvels — for no one 
can doubt that Zaidee wants some- 
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thing. Meanwhile Zaidee herself, 
without so much as observing that 
there is any one nt the window, presses 
forward to the door and enters, the 
fringes of her cloak — alas the day ! — 
dripping upon the light- coloured da- 
mask which covers Mrs Green’s chairs, 
and leaving a visible print upon the 
sofa as she brushes by. 

“ How w^et you are!’* cried Ange- 
lina, springing up to unfasten the 
cloak, lest Zaidee, careless of the 
damask, should throw herself, fringes 
and all, into the easy-chair, the glory 
of the room. ‘‘ Dear Zaidee, did you 
come all this way through the rain to 
see me ? 

“ No,” said Zaidee, with unhesitat- 
ing and simple sincerity. “ But I 
ought to say Yes,” she added imme- 
diately. “I came to speak to you 
about something. The strings arc 
wet — never mind the cloak. Arc you 
sure Mr Green is busy, and no "one 
will come hero but yon ? ” 

‘‘ I must mind the cloak,” said Jilrs 
Green, not quite so sinqcre as Zaidee ; 
“ you will catch cold ; and so shall I, 
I believe, it is so very wet. I will 
ring, and send it away” — and Angelina 
held the unfortunate garment at arm’s 
length, and went daintily towards the 
bell — “ and then we shall be quite 
alone.” 

Zaidee had not thrown herself with- 
in tlic magfliliceiit arms of the easy- 
chair. She stood before the fire, hold- 
ing her bonnet in one hand, her face 
a little downcj^t, her other arm hang- 
ing listlessly by her side. The Curate’s 
W’ife shivered slightly, and complained 
how cold it was ; but Mrs Green took 
her chill, not /roin the weather, but 
from the look of Zaidee, so absorbed 
and self-contained, and full of incom- 
prehensible energy and intention. 
Zaidee was at all times very nneon- 
scioiis of being looked at — she was 
more so than ever now. 

Mrs Green, full of expectation, sat 
down in the easy-chair. Zaidee stood 
still, full of her own thoitghts, before 
the lire. The cloak had been removed, 
the door was closed — they were 
alone. 
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‘‘I want you to tell me,” said 
Zaidee hurriedly, “ if you have ever 
found that girl yet for the nursery 
ffoverncss; for, if yon have not, I 
know one that would lik t to go. ” 
“AVhat girl?” Zaidee’t- abrupt- 
ness confused Mrs Green, who was 
never over- quick of comprehension, 

“ You told mo— you remember? ’’ 
said Zaidee, with a slight gesUire of 
impatience, “ about tke young lady 
who was to be married, and had 
written to yon. Have you found the 
governess yet ? ” 

“ No, indeed, Zaidee,” said Ange- 
lina eagerly. “ How strange you 
should come to speak of that ; for I 
have just had another letter from 
Charlotte this morniug.” 

“ And what does slie say ? ” 

Mrs Green fortunately did not pause 
to wonder at her visitor’s strange and 
anxious interest, or Zaidee might have 
beeii moved to some greater demon- 
stration of impatience ; for Zaidee, 
alas I was only a very fallible human 
girl, and knew she might be arbitrary 
with this sentimental Angelina almost 
to any extent she chose. 

“She says, poor thing, that she 
can’t be married till some one comes 
to lake charge of the children,” said 
the Curate’s wife. “ There arc six of 
them, Zaidee ; no wonder she is 
anxious to get away. It is a delight- 
ful task, no doubt; but then one’s own 
litlle brothers ancl sisters are liard to 
manage sometimes. And you think 
you know some one? Shall I go to 
sec her ? What shall I do ? ” 

“ I want you to write now. Pray, 
if you please, do this for me,” said 
Zaidee, trembling slightly. “ I want 
you to lose no time: here is your 
blotting-book. I will never ask you 
anything again, if you will do this 
now for me.” 

Mrs Green could not explain why 
she too trembled and was frightened 
when Zaidee thrust a pen into her 
hand, and stood over her with an ex- 
cited face; but Zaidee bad never 
been so peremptory and despotic be- 
fore. Her friend faltered, but could 
not refuse to obey. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. A LETTER. 

' “What shall I say?” asked Mrs her lhand, and looking up with a trou- 
Green, holding the pen suspended in bleJ, timid eye. She had wondered at 
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Zaidec many a time; but Angelina, 
to tell the truth, was now a little 
afraid. 

“ You knoAV whether you were great 
friends,” said Zaidee impatiently. 
“ If you were, you should say ‘ Dear 
Charlotte,’ I suppose.” 

“ Oh, 1 assure j’^ou, I need no in- 
struction how to begin,” said Mrs 
Green, with considerable offence ; say- 
ing which, in a handwriting which 
could not have been distinguished from 
!Miss Disbrowe’s OAvn, or from the 
liaiidwriting of any of all Mrs Green’s 
female correspondents, so exactly 
similar was its running angular lines 
to theirs, Mrs Green began — 

“My dearest Charlotte” — 

(“ I thought you were not very great 
friends,” said Zaidee, in astonishment. 
Angelina’s rapid pen ran on) — 

“ I cannot tell you how much de- 
lighted 1 am with what you tell me 
of your prospects. May you be happy, 
my sweet friend! for, alas! so bright 
a lot does not fall to all ; and I, who 
have now experience in life, know 
better than you can do, how bare it is 
of all tliose blessings we expect when 
we are girls. I know it becomes us 
all to be thankful and submissive, and 
I hope I fulfil my duty and try to be 
so ; but I do congratulate you, dearest 
Charlotte, on your approaching union 
with the first object of your uu- 
withcred affections — the man of your 
heart!” 

Angelina paused — and so did Zaidee, 
out of breath. Zaideo’s interest was 
caught for the moment into another 
channel. She looked up anxiously in 
in her friend’s face. “ Do you mean 
you arc not happy,” said Zaidee wist- 
fully ; for since she came to know 
W'hat unhappiness was, a great pity 
had risen in Zaidec’s heart. “ And 
hir Grcen—he is so good a man, too. 
I like him myself.” 

“ I wonder what you mean, Zaidoe,” 
cried the Curate’s wife in alarm. “ T 
am sure I have not said a single word 
of Mr Green. I am quite sure I did 
not mean anything — and he will come 
in and see it, and think 1 am com- 
plaining of him. And it is all your 
fault; Zaidee Vivian. Oh, whr. shall 
Ido?” 

“You are not to put it away. 
Don’t, if you please,” said iCaidee. 
“ Tell the young lady about tnc go- 


verness, and I will send it away my- 
self.” 

After a pause of faltering indecision, 
Mrs Green took her pen once more. 
“But I know nothing of this governess 
— ^you have not even told me her name 
— 1 can’t tell if she will suit or not. 
fray, Zaidee, be content, and leave 
me till I can write by myself ; it 
flurries me so, to have you here.” 

“ Say she can read,” said Zaidee 
hurriedly, without at all heeding this 
remonstrance, “ and write, but not 
very well ; and can work at her needle 
too, though not like Margaret or 
Elizabeth ; and I would be content to 
do anything, ’ continued the gu’l, un- 
consciously appearing in the first 
person, as her face reddened with 
emotion and the tears came to her 
eyes. “ I would serve the children, 
and teach them all I could, and work 
at what the lady wanted, and bo very 
quiet and humble, and never angry ; 
and I do not want any money — only 
to let mo go into their house into Lon- 
don — and k^cp me there.” 

“ Zaidee, you ! ” Mrs Green’s pen 
fell from her hand in the pause of 
utter dismayed astonishment which 
followed Zaidee’s speedi. 

“ Yes, it is me,” said Zaidee. “ I 
cannot stay at home any more. I 
must go away somewhere, and you 
will do me good if you will send me 
there. Ko one is to know. I want 
to go where no one can find me again, 
i want to go away for over and ever. 
You need not cry, though it is very 
kind of you ; for I should do a groat 
wrong if I did not go away. Now 
that you know it is me,” contin- 
ued Zaidee, suddeijly sitting down 
on a stool by the fire, with a sigh of 
weariness, “you can say yourself 
what I am able to do.” 

Pale with fright and agitation, the 
Curate’s wdfo sat looking at her, as^ 
she turned with a strange wom-ont 
indifference to gaze into the fire. IMrs 
Green waited long for Zaidee looking 
round again, that she might catch 
her eye ; but Zaidee never looked , 
round. She seemed to have com- 
pleted lier revelation, and sat waiting 
passive and absorbed till her com- 
mands were obeyed. 

“But I dare not do it, Zaidee,” 
cried poor Angelina at last, almost 
hysterically. “ I dare not for my 
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life. I must tell Mr Given and Mrs 
Vivian first, and hear wliat tliey say. 
I could not Iielp you to go awcay se- 
cretly ; it would be a sin. Oil, Zaidco, 
surely you cannot mean it ! They are 
so kind to yon at the Grange. Why 
would you go away ? ” 

Zaitlee rose hurriedl 3 ^ “ Do you 
know the pool in the hollow at the 
foot of Briarford llillV’* she asked 
with great gravity, but almost in a 
whisper. “ If you tell Aunt Vivian 
and Mr Green, and any one tries to 
keep me here, I will go to the w'ater 
yonder and die; for I am in earnest — 
I am not deceiving. Mind, no one 
shall hinder me. If you will not help 
me to go away, T have only the pool 
left— nothing more.” 

The Curate’s wife was stayed in 
lier scream of horror by Zaidee’s 
gesture. “It is a dreadful sin — a 
dreadful sin,” cried Mrs Green, trem- 
bling over all her frame. 

“ I do not know that— T cannot be 
sure of that,” said Zaidee, speaking 
quick, and with a bewildered face. “ I 
think of it till my head aches, but I 
can never tell. It would be for them 
— not for myself, but for them ; and 
iiotliing that was done for them could 
be so great a sin.” 

“ Will you ask Mr Green — he could 
talk to}ou? ” said Angelina, in great 
distress. “ 1 cannot say anything in 
such a dreadful matter, Zaidee. I 
am older than you, but I do not know 
very much. 1 — 1 dare not do any- 
tliing. Ob, pity on us ! What can I 
doV ” And fairly overcome by liorror 
and perplexity, poor Angelina, quite 
unprepared for such a strait, burst 
into tears. 

But there were no tears in Zaklce’s 
shining eyes. She put her hand upon 
her friend’s arm, and Angelina looked 
up from her weeping. “ Tell the 
young lady I will go. You will make 
me happy— you will save my life,” 
said Zaidee. “ Write wdiat I can 
do — say I >vill do anything, if the}" 
will let me come. You cannot change 
me, but you will make me happy if 
you write.” 

“ Then let me ask Mr Green 
first?” sobbed the victim of Zaidee’s 
despotism. 
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Zaidee withdrew her hand. “ If 
you please,” she answered with solemn 
composure ; but I liavc told you 
then what I must do.” 

“ Oh, Zaidee, never say that— never 
think of that,” cried Angelina, Avith 
a shiver of terror. “ I w’ill do any- 
thing to put that dreadful thought 
out of your mind. Yes, T will — 1 
Avill, indeed, Avhatever you like, Zai- 
dcc. Tell me Avhat to SUy.” 

It Avas some time beloro a letter 
could be produced which satisfied 
Zaidee : but it was concluded at last. 
Zaidee herself had relapsed into her 
former quietness, but the Curate's 
Avife trembled with agitation, embar- 
rassment, and terror. “ What will I 
say to Mr Green? What would Mr 
Given say to me, if he knew Avhat I 
had done ? ” monrned Angelina, Avho 
had at heart a devout belief in her 
husband, and ivsjiect for liim. But 
tnc tiling was done, and Zaidee sat 
before her, looking into the fire, with 
her taco so pale, her air so self- occu- 
pied and resolute, her simple girlish 
sincerity so visible through all, that 
Angelina’s perceptions Avcrc quicken- 
ed into clearer insight than their 
Avont. “ She could do it— slic would 
do anything she had made np her 
mind to,” concluded Mrs Green, look- 
ing on, awe - stricken and afraid ; 
for there Avas no possibility of doubt- 
ing that Zaidee had made up her 
mind. 

She Avent away by- and- by, pacing 
Avith her long quick dreamy steps along 
the road — the letter in her bosom, and 
the purpose firm in her heart. Poor 
desolate heart— it throbbed so high 
with its wild romance of love ; for Zai- 
dee’s youth had been nourished with 
dreams, and inspired with the breath 
of those great heroisms Avhich teach 
ns the secret of self-sacrifice. Zaidee 
knew II is example, first of all, Avho 
gave Himself, an unspeaka'ole ransom, 
for a world of enemies ; and Zaidee 
Avas too young and imtanght to think 
there Avas sin in withdraAving from 
the visible ordinance of Providence ; 
or to remember that she had no right 
to dispose of the life which God had 
given her for His will, and not for her 

OAVil. 


Zaidee: a Romance. — Part IJL 
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ferrier’s institutes of metapiiysio. 


WiiAT is Metaphysic? Imagine a 
trout rudely taken out of a deep brown 
pool in a broad river, where it can 
either lie in luxu.ious ease, and wait 
for the rolling worm, or, darting off in 
its more lively moods, arrogate to itself, 
with a large iinchartered liberty, the 
whole breadth of the clear many- 
plashing stream ; imagine the smooth, 
sliining, rapid, well-conditioned crea- 
ture suddenly lifted up from these 
largo ivatcrs, and transported into a 
garden pond of moderate dimensions ; 
and then consider what will take 
place. Do you conceive the linny 
animal will sit down at once, satisfied 
with its condition, and make no at- 
tempt to explore the character and 
the boundaries of Its new habitation? 
Assuredly no fish, though physiolo- 
gists say they have very small brains, 
was ever so stupid. Depend upon it 
the creature will make many a dcs 
peratc bolt, and not a few magnilicent 
icap*^, and glorious plunges, before it 
settles down contentedly in one quiet 
nook of this very limited corner of the 
watery world, within which your 
liuiiian masterdom has confined it. 
Before it has consumed its first worm 
in this narrow tabernacle, it will cer- 
tainly have made the range of its 
whole confinement, and, after poking 
its nose against half-a-dozen ragged 
promontories, and blinding itself more 
than once in unknown beds of slime 
and reeds, will betake itself to* its first 
meal in somewhat of a sullen temper, 
and sifter dinner suffer, for the first time 
in its life perhaps, no doubtful indica- 
tions of incipient dyspepsy. Its first 
sleep in the newnarrow world Avill, in 
like manner, be troubled with very dis- 
agreeable dreams ; imaginations of 
grinning vampyres and water- kelpies 
sitting upon its stomach— of mci-ciless 
shepherd boys grasping its slippery 
throat with firm hand — and half-a- 
(h zon other sensations of pressure, 
stricture, and asthmatic anxiety about 
the chest. After waking frcni this 


first troubled sleep, the creature, in- 
stead of saluting the first twinklings 
of the bright morning sun wdth a clear 
serene joy, will no doubt preface its 
morning meal by another exploring 
expedition. Every little creek, for- 
merly passed over, will now be 
minutely explored ; every trouoled 
eddy, indicative of the entraujc of 
some meagre brooklet, a feeder of the 
stagnant water, will be shot Mirough 
with many impatient dash ; and 
thelittlebrooklctitself traversed eager- 
ly, till, scarcely affording water for so 
large a traveller, it ends in a w ater- 
fall thinly plashing down a higli stone- 
faced wall, over which, alas! to trout 
of trout born, there is no Icajjiug; for 
my lady certainly did not make her 
pond in such a foolish fashion, that a 
bright-scaled tciiant, once in, iniglit by 
any possibility get out ; except, of 
course, ill tlm desperate suicidal way, 
which no Avise fish wdll attempt, of 
leaping, Avith Avhi to - spotted belly, 
clean upon the dry grass and the 
buttcr-ciips. There is plainly no hope 
for the fish to get beyond the vvaterv 
boundary thus set ; but the fish aviU 
not believe this, and ought not to be- 
lieve it, till it lias made CA^ery possible 
trial to get out. After having made 
these trials, hoAvcver, it Avill begin to 
consider Iioav best it may make the 
most of its altered Condition ; it will 
first cease exploring, and then forget 
even to grumble ; it Avill make a 
minute and accurate survey of its 
narrow realm, and ftarn to find out 
the admirable variety that to a scruti- 
nising eye is revealed, even within the 
limits of what to the first glance ap- 
peared a very weary and dreary 
monotony. In a Avord, it Avill gradu- 
, ally be developed out of a sullen grum- 
bler, and a desperate kicker against the 
pricks, iijto a very bland, benign, 
philosophic trout, talking to itself, 
like old Goethe, largely of the benefits 
of limitation, and painting out in 
imagination, with a mild artistic 
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satisfaction, the dangers which arise 
to fish and men fi’orn too large liberty, 
and the various frightful accidents of 
storm and flood. 

Tliose things, to the non -metaphysi- 
cal reader, may serve as an allegory. 
Metaphysics, according to onr notion, 
is the science that teaches man the 
length of his tether. Philosophy — 
we use the word with Professor 
Ferrior and the Germans — is that 
system of reasoned first truths that 
teaches the delicate -plumed human 
soul whei’c and how far it can flap its 
wings with comfort and prosperity. 
It teaches a man that he may not lly 
to the moon ; that ho cannot know 
what is not kndwable; that he cannot 
walk before his own nose, or leaj) out 
of his own skin. In a word, it is the 
strict, systematic, scientific statement 
of the ultimate circumambient and 
inherent necessities of onr nature. 

Many ])eople have doubted wliethcr 
such a science be possible ; the majo- 
rity certainly do not sec the use of it, 
even if it were possible ; and what is 
worst of all, vciy many of those who 
have attempted to establish it, instead 
of biinging out any clear and intelli- 
gible rc.sult, have only succeeded, like 
the poor fisli whom we have symbol- 
ised, in raiding a commotion among 
beds of otherwise (luiosceiit mud, and 
blinding their^own eyes with the re- 
sults of their own Miipertiiient enter- 
prise. I3ut, despite of all such luiloitii- 
nat« issues, man is a restless creature, 
and must philosophise.* Eyes may 
be blinded and noses may bo broken, 
but the coast of onr limited human 
thought must be siuveycd, and the 
soundings of our iittlc ocean register- 
ed. If it be vain to hope to know 
everything, it were cowardly to try 
to know nothing. Wherever there is 
thouglit and aspiration, there must be 
metaphysics of some kind. Most 
men are content to carry it about 
with them in a concrete form ; it may 
be in the shape of a calmly enveloping 
atmospliei e, it may be in tliat'of a rnde, 
dashing instinct : but there arc men 
who will dig at the root of our mys- 


terious life-tree, aud see how it grows; 
who will elaborate for years a subtle 
theory of our vital growth, aud pile it 
up into a bright, intelligoiitial palace of 
absolute truth. One of those full- 
mailed, heavy- armed soldiers of spe- 
culation is Professor Ferrier ; and in 
these days of light skirmishers and fly- 
ing riflemen, it is really a rare delight 
to greet an academic gentleman, in 
full harness, slriding, without any mo- 
desty, like a strong Ajax, into riic 
bristling battle-flcld of abstract spe- 
culation with mighty paces — 

— and brandishing his h ige, 
seven-hided shield in the face ')f a 
whole army of Hectors, as lightly as 
if it w'cre my lady’s fan. AV'^liethcr 
Professor Ferrier be right or wn-ong 
in the fiuidamental position of his 
subtle theory, may puzzle wiser heads 
than those who swear by llcid and 
::?tewart to determine; but certainly 
ho comes forth like Ji true metaphysi- 
cal knight, and magnifies his vocation 
gloriously. No one w ill charge him, 
as Hume, we believe, did Eeattie, 
with dressing up “ philosophy for the 
ladies.” 

To those extremely practical and 
exclusively utilitarian people who will 
persist in asking, What is the use of 
metaphysics ^ WO might content our- 
selves with replying by asking a 
wider question, 117/r// is the use o/’liv-' 
ing^ There is no use of living, be- 
cause living is an end aud not a 
means — a supreme tcXo?, as Aristotle 
is ahviiys saying, concerning which 
the question for what purpose (ra 
ov h€K€j^ is not put by any sane man. 
A cup exists for the sake of a draught; 
and a draught exists for the sake of 
being drank ; and drinking exists for 
the sake of supporting life ; but life 
exists for no sake at all. It is. Men 
love life for the sake of life, and for 
no ulterior purpose. For -f you say 
that you love life that you may enjoy 
it, thi;j adds no new idea, but merely 
expands that which we already pos- 
sess. For all life, in its normal state, 
is pure enjoyment ; and it is only by 
its normal state that the nature of 


* IlutTis ic)iQr>,-:oi reZ hhivxi — tliG first words of Avistotlc’s Moiapliysics 
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anything can be accurately charac- 
terised. Now, metaphysical investi- 
gation requires no plea of utility any 
more than life, of which, in fact, it is 
but one among many forms. As the 
life of a bird consists principally in 
flying and singing, of a toad in creep- 
ing, and of a weasel in running after 
rats, and an ichneumon in breaking 
crocodiles' eggs, so the life of certain 
persons called metaphysicians consists 
in hunting after first principles ; and 
no person is entitled to question the 
use of this particular species of acti- 
vity, any more than to inquire why ail 
foxes should not bo bears, or all 
bears should not be foxes. The good 
people of Miletus, as Aristotle tells us 
in the first book of the Politics, used 
to be very hard on Thales, the grave old 
water - philosopher, for his strange 
habits of star-gazing when sensible 
people were ash‘ep ; in astronomy and 
meteorology they could see no use: 
but when on a certain occasion, by help 
of curious meteorological observations, 
the philosopher had foretold the state 
of the weather and the prospects of 
the olive crop — and not onl3’ so, but 
also filled his own pockets and outwit- 
ted all the merchants in Ionia by get- 
tingthe command oftlie oliveniarkct — 
then they doubted no longer the utility 
of philosophy, and tlie solid terrestrial 
value of gazing at the far firmament. 
But Thales did not for that reason 
become a merchant. He happened to 
make money by his meteorology on 
that occasion ; but money was not the 
thing he cared for — he therefore re- 
mained a philosopher as before, think- 
ing nothing of this grand exhibition of 
the utility of his speculations. lie 
thought that knowledge, and the exer- 
cise of our highest facnliies, was in 
itself, and with no ulterior purpose, as 
worthy an object to bo lived for — or 
say rather as proper a fnnctioii of liv- 
ing — as gathering olives from green 
trees, squeezing oil out of them, and 
exchanging that oil for so many pieces 
of yellow gold. Nothing indeed could 
more distinctly show the necessity of 
metaphysics, than that certain people 
will pat the question is the • se o f 

it The very putting of this question 
shows that the persons who put it 
have formed to themselves no distinct 
idea of what an end or object is aS dis- 
tinguished from a means^ a work as dis- 


tinguished from a tool; are perhaps liv- 
ing altogether at random, or in the 
daily habit of mistaking a material 
instrument for a moral purpose, a mere 
machinery for a manufacture. For if 
the first result of metaphysical investi- 
gation be, as we have just indicated, a 
merely negative one, to ascertain be- 
yond what limits the human mind can- 
not go, there comes out also, as the ne- 
cessary correlative of this, the positive 
result of how far the human mind can go 
and ought to go. It is a pettish humour 
that leads the baffled speculator alto- 
gether to despise what appears a merely 
negative result ; no result of a large 
and Avell- conducted inquiry is, or can 
be, merely negative. If yon find your 
north -\vest passage blocked up with 
eternal ice, youhaveat all events sailed 
over some large space of salt water 
that is not blocked with ice ; yon 
have made your observations on wliito 
and red snow, un bears and porpoises, 
on the northern lights, and on the 
magnetic pole oftlie earth. You have, 
moreover, spurred the enterprise and 
steeled the hardihood of our British 
navigators. Though baffled in what 
you set up as your main ^nd, you have 
gratified your curiosity in a thousand 
other points equally interesting — in a 
largo human view, perhaps more so. 
Your negative result, how far soever 
beneath the altitude of your anticipa- 
tion, is certainly a great way above 
the level of nothing. Be thankful for 
that. 

It is amusing amdng men to ob- 
serve how many persons in this 
country, fond of proclaiming their 
aversion to metaphysics, are found 
daily in tlieir reasonings to proceed 
on principles of which metaphysical 
science supplies the only exact and 
satisfactory foundation. A painter, 
for instance, if he be an honest devotee 
of his art, and no hireling, is dissatis- 
fied when you attempt to break off 
from the discussion of the merits of 
some famqus work of art, by quoting 
the vulgar maxim De gustihus non 
cst disputandurn, and publicly declar- 
ing your belief in Lord Jeffrey’s 
famous heresy, that beauty is a mere 
matter of association, and has no 
fixed principles of certitude. He 
knows by experience, or at least he 
feels, and has spent his life in the 
practical carrying out of the contrary. 
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lie believes that there are eternal 
principles of beauty, recognised equally 
by l^raxiteles and Itaphael, subject 
to no innovation, and imperatively 
commanding assent from every thinker 
that knows what art means. The be- 
lief in these principles, as indeed of all 
first principles, is essentially meta- 
physical,'^ can bejnstified by no science 
but that which is above and bej’ond 
any t li in g th a t m ere ext ern al n atu re and 
sensuous feeling can witness to — and 
yet your painter hates metaphysics 1 
So our Protestant theologians, who 
are eager to build the exquisite archi- 
tecture of their creeds on “ the Bible, 
the whole Bible, and nothing but the 
Bible,” are continually starting from 
a foundation which owes any stability 
it can possibly receive, not to the 
Bible, but to that substructure of in- 
eradicable convictions and instincts in 
the mind of man, which it is the busi- 
ness of metaphysics to muster and to 
marshal. And yet your theologian 
suspects philosophy ! It is in vain, 
indeed, that the far-sprhadiiig, fair- 
blossoming, rich-fruited branches of tlic 
great tree of our humanity strive to 
shake themselves free from the deep 
earth-imbedded root, which, though it 
lives in darkness, is the great conduc- 
tor of those vital juices, without which 
neither branches, nor blossoms, nor 
fruits can exist. No man is bound to 
cultivate, but as little is he entitled 
to despise, metaphysics. If you Iiave 
no time or no inclination to make a 
reasoned system of the principles and 
motives on which 3’ou are daily act- 
ing, and ns a man cannot but act, 
you have no right to quarrel with 
those who do so! 

Such are the general views that 
strike us with regard to the nature 
and objects of metaphysical science, 
and its right to maintain that position 
which it has always claimed among 
the liberal arts. We shall now sec 
how Professor Ferrier states his own 
case. 

“ A system of philosophy is hound 
by two main requisitions, — it ought to be 
true, and it ought to be reasoned. If a 
system of philosophy is not true, it will 
scarcely be convincing; and if it is not 
reasoned, a man will be as little satisfied 


* This is Aristotle’s well-known 
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with it as a hungry person would be by 
having bi *5 meat served up to him raw. 
Philosophy, therefore, in its ideal perfec- 
tion, is a body of reasoned truth. 

“ Of these obligations, the latter ia 
the more stringent : it is more proper 
that philosophy should be reasoned, than 
that it should be true; because, while 
truth may peril aps be unattainable by 
man, to reason is certainly his province, 
and within liis power, in a case where 
two objects have to bo overtaken, it i.-^ 
more incninbcnt on us to compass the one 
to vvhicli our faculties arc certainly com- 
petent, than the other, to which they are 
perhaps inadequate. 

“ This consideration determines the 
value of a system of philosophy. A sye- 
lem is of the highest value only a»hen it 
embraces both these requihitioiis — that is, 
when it is both true and reasoned. But 
a system wliich is reasoned without being 
true, is always of higher value than a 
system which is true without being 
reasoned. 

“ The latter kind of system is of no 
value; because philosophy is “the attaiii- 
lueiit of truth />// {Jtc Vity of iCiOiou."’ 
That is its definition. A system, there- 
fore, which reaches the truth, hut not by 
the way of reason, is not philosophy at 
all ; and has, therefore, no scientific 
worth. The best tliat could be said of it 
rvould be, that it wa.s better than a sys- 
tem which was neither true nor reasoned. 

“Again, an unreasoned philosophy, 
even though true, carries no guarantee 
Ilf its truth. It may be true, but it can- 
not be certain; because all certainty de- 
pends oil rigorous evidence — on strict 
demonstrative proof. I^herefore no cer- 
tainty can attach to tho conclusiciis of 
an iinrea.‘50Mcd philosophy. 

“ Further, — the truths of science, in 
so far 03 science is a means of intellectual 
culture, are of no importance in them- 
selves, or considered apart from each 
other. It is only the study and appre- 
hension of their vital and organic connec- 
tion which is valuable in an educational 
point of \iew. But an unreasoned body 
of philosophy, however tiue and formal 
it may be, lias no living and essential in- 
terdependency of parts on parts; and is, 
therefore, useless as a discipline of the 
mind, and valueless fur purposes of tui- 
tion. 

“ On the other hand, a system which 
is reasoned, but not true, has alway& 
some value. It creates reason by exer- 
cising it. It is employing the proper 
means to reach truth, although it may 
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fail to reach it. lilvcn though its parts 
may not be true, yet if each' of them be a 
step leading to the final catastroplie— a 
link in an unbroken chain on which the 
ultimate disclosure hinges — and if each of 
the parts bo introduced merely because it 
is such a step or link, — in that case it is 
conceived that tlie system is not without 
its use, as affording an invigorating em- 
ployment to the reasoning powers, and 
that general satisfaction to the mind 
which the Bucccssful extrication of a plot, 
whether in science or in romance, never 
fails to communicate. 

“ Such a system, although it falls 
short of the definition of philosophy just 
given, comes nearer to it than the other; 
because to reach truth, but not by the 
way of reason, is to violate the definition 
ill its very essence; whereas to miss 
truth, hut by the way of reason, is to 
coinidy with the fundamental circumstance 
which it prescribes. If there are other 
\vays of reaching truth than the road 
of reason, a system which enters on any 
of these other paths, whatever else it 
may be, it is not a system of philosophy 
in tlie proper sense of the word.” 

This looks modest enough ; but the 
Professor is by no means destitute of 
that high confidence in his own sys- 
tem, without which no man ^vill at- 
tempt so arduous a work as a reasoned 
theory of “ Knowing and Jleiiig.” 
Indeed, through the whole body of the 
work, he may >vcU be charged rather 
with an over-confidence in his own 
footing on ground so slipper}^ than 
with a deficiency in that decision which 
is necessary for the pronunciation 
of a distinct dogma. lie tells you, 
loudly^ that he considers himself to 
have" made a great speculative dis- 
covery that no man ever made before, 
unless it were Plato, perhaps, and 
Bishop Berkeley, and Spinoza; but 
these three, great as they were, only 
saw through a glass darkly, whereas 
Professor Ferrier looks on absolute 
knowing and being in the face, and, 
like Diomede, sees clearly all the gods 
in the battle, because Pallas Athena has 
blown from his eyes the mist that 
obscured the vision of all previous 
champions. This will, no doubt, be 
an offence to many ; and then is a 
whole army of keen Hamiltonians in 
this city who will not willingly bo 
reputed blind : but, for our own yart, 
we have a very kindly feeling to^ any 
man who is mounted on a hobby, 


especially a metaphysical hobby ; and 
when he rides so valiantly, and so 
gracefully too, as Professor Ferrier 
unquestionably does, instead of 
curling the critical brow, wc arc in- 
clined rather to give our good humour 
full swing, and to cry, Jlravol 
o-o</)wff ! even to what we do not per- 
fectly understand. A ship with full 
sail and a galloping tide will ofccu 
ride gallantly over shallows, where a 
moderately-iiggcd slow-sailing hulk 
would be stranded. AVith a half- 
conviction wc should never have got 
this theory of Knowing and Being at 
all; but now wc have it, and rejoice. 
In such matters, a great attempt is 
better than in other rnalters a small 
success. Jf, again, the grand problem 
has been truly solved — if the ro oV-ws 
oi/— (hat wdiich veritably exists— the 
alone true and the truly substantial — 
is, through the subtlety of our Saint 
Andrcan Prorcs.‘‘Or, at length nilhiii 
our gripe — there is nothing impossible, 
or contrary to the history of human 
science, that * the discovery should 
now tor the first time liavc been made, 
or at least clearly and consistently 
stated ; for though the principles of 
metaphysical truth arc deeply seated 
ill the heart of humanity, their evolu- 
tion is slippery, and their exposition 
difficult. On this subject the Profes- 
sor's introduction contains some ad- 
mirable observations, which wc shall 
here subjoin : — 

The unreasoned ari*d generally nn- 
sati.sf'actory state of philopophy is to 
be explained by the circumstance, that 
no inquirer has ever got to the be- 
ginning; and this, again, Veto be accounted 
for by :i fact for which no man is answer- 
able, but which is inherent in the very 
constitution of things — the circumstance, 
namely, that things which hyq first in the 
order of nature are last in the order of 
knowledge. This consideration, while it 
frees all human beings from any degree 
of blame, serves to explain why the 
rndimciits of philosophy should still be 
to seek, and why speculation should have 
exhibited so many elaborate, although un- 
reasoned and ungrounded, productions, 
while its very alphabet was in arrear. 
This view may be the better of some 
illustration. 

“ First principles of every kind have 
their influence, and indeed operate 
largely and powerfully, long before they 
come to the surface of human thought 
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and are articulately oxponncleil. This is 
more particularly exemplified iu the case 
of language. The principles of grammar 
lie at the root of all languages, and pre> 
side over their formation. But these 
principles do their work in the dark. No 
man’s intellect traces their secret opera- 
tion, while the language is being moulded 
by their control. Yet the mind of every 
man, who uses the language wdth pro- 
priety and effect, is imbued with these 
principles, although he has no knowledge 
of their existence. Their practice and 
tlicir influence arc felt long before their 
presence and their existence are perceived. 
The operative agencies of laiigunge are 
hidden ; its growth is imperceptible. 

* C'rct-cit occnlto, velut aihor, ;e\o.’ 

Like a tree, unobserved through the soli- 
tudes of a thouband j ears, up grows the 
mighty stem, and the mighty branchos of 
a magnificent speech. No man saw the 
seed planted — no eye noticed the infant 
sprouts ---no mortal liaiid watered the 
nursling of the grove -no register was 
kept of the gradual w'ideiiing of its girth, 
or of the growing circumfereuco of its 
shade— till, the decidnoiisf dialects of sur- 
rounding barbarians dying out, the unex- 
pected bole stands forth in all its magni- 
tude; carrying aloft in its foliage the 
poetry, tlie hJfetory, and the philosophy of 
a heroic people, and dropping for ever 
over the ^^hole civilised world the fruits 
of Grecian literature and art. 

“It is always very late in the day 
before the nominal principles of speech 
are detected and explained. indeed, 
the language which owed to tlieni both 
birth and growth may have ceased to be 
a living tongue before these, the regulat- 
ing elements of its formation, couie to 
light, and are embodied in written gram- 
mars. That most elementary .species of 
instruction which we familiarly term the 
A, B, C, liad no cxpre.s,s or articulate ex- 
istence in tho minds, or on the lips, of 
men, until thousands of years after the 
invontion and employment of language ; 
yet these, the vital coiistitnonts of all 
speech, were there from the beginning. 

“ Logic is another instance. iSleii 
reasoned, generation after generation, 
long before they knew a single dialectical 
rule, or had any notion of the construc- 
tion of the syllogism. The principles of 
logic were operative in every ratiocina- 
tion, yet the reasoner wasj incognisant of 
their influence until Aristotle anatomised 
the proccB.y, and gave out the law of 
thought iu its more obvious and ordinary 
workings. Whetlier Aristotle’s rudiments 
of logic have nut an antecedent rudi- 
ments — which time may yet bring to 
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light— is a somewhat unsettled problem 

ill speculation. 

“ Tlie same analogy may be ob- 
served, to a large extent, in the forma- 
tion of onr civil laws. The laws which 
Iiold society together, operate with the 
force of instinct.s, and after the manner 
of vague traditions, long before they are 
digested into written tables. The written 
code docs not create the law ; it merely 
gives a distinct promiflgation, and a 
higher degree of authority, to certain 
floating principles which had operated on 
people’s practice antecedently. Laws, in 
short, exist, and bind society, long before 
they exist as established, or even as 
known laws. They have an occult and 
implied influence, before they obtain a 
manifcat and systematic form. They 
come early in the order of nature, but late 
in the order of knowledge ; early in the 
order of action, but late in the order of 
thiuking ; early in the order of practice, 
but late in the order of theory. 

“ So in regard to philosophy. 1 ts 
principles, like all other principles — like 
the elements of every science and of every 
art — though first in the order of nature, 
are last in the order of intelligence ; only 
there is this difference betw’ecii philosophy 
and all other creations, that its principles, 
being the earliest birth of time, are there- 
fore among the very last that shall he 
completely extricated from the ma.sses in 
Avhich they lie imbedded. They force 
man’s general powers furwanl into the 
light; for themselves, they shrink back, 
and keep aloof from observation. The 
invariable rule seems to be, that what is 
earliest in tho progress of existence is 
latest in the progress of discovery — a 
consideration which might lead us to 
suppose that all science can advance only 
by going, in a manner, backwards, or 
rather by comiinj round ; that the infinite 
future can alone comprehend or interpret 
the secrets of the infinite past ; and that 
the apotheosis and final triumi»h of hu- 
man reason will be, when, after having 
traversed the whole cycle of thought, she 
returns — enriched only with a deeper in- 
sight and a clearer consciousness — to be 
merged in the glorious innocence of her 
primitive and inspired incunahula, 

We shall now endeavour to give 
a short exposition of Professor Fcr- 
rier’s system, and its relation to those 
of most note in the speculative world, 
Coiicerniug “ knowing and being,” 
as the two ultimate entities or forms 
of entity with which the science of 
first 'principles has to do, there are 
four main schemes towards one or 
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other of which all thinking men feel 
themselves necessarily determined, — 

I. That which can bo known, and 
that which alone exists, is one thing, 
viz., !Matte«. 

II. That w hich may be known, and 
that which alone exists, is one thing, 
viz., Mind. 

III. Two things essentially diverse 
and opposite exist, the one active and 
the other passive — Matter and 
Mind ; and both are know'n separately 
and independently. 

IV. Matter and mind both exist, 
bnt in such necessary interaction and 
intercommunion that they cannot be 
separated, and are not separately 
knowable. Nothing exists truly, or is 
knowable, but the conjoint concrete 
action of these two elements of all 
existence. 

Of these schemes the reader will at 
once recognise in the first the system 
w’hich is usually denominated Mate- 
rialism. Of all schemes of the jihi- 
losophy of existence, this certainly is 
the most unsatisfactory and absurd ; 
for it starts with ignoring that which 
wc know better than anything else, 
viz., the spiritual unity w'ithiu, and 
ends by turning the perplexing, but 
certainly not orderless, multiplicity 
without, which wc can never directly 
know, into a chaos. IVcniucIi doubt, 
indeed, whether a thoroughly consis- 
tent believer in meie matter ever ex- 
isted ; for mere matter, as w^e com- 
monly conceive it, is something that 
docs not and that cannot ouginate mo- 
tion. I'lie question, ihou—TTijOcu ^ apxy 
Ti}9 Kivr]ij€<os — irlienre the het/inniuy of 
motion') — witliwhich Aristotle pressed 
the early metaphysicians of his coun- 
try, the materialist can only answ'cr by 
assuming along with matter, or rather 
inherent in matter, a motive power or 
force, which altogether contradicts and 
annihilates the idea of matter as vul- 
garly conceived ; and a materialist 
will then be, not a person who believes 
ill mere matter, but in matter com- 
bined with blind, unintelligent, and 
purposeless force. Thus stated, this 
system, though altogether inadequate 
for the interpretation of the lawF of 
a Avorld where order is everywhere 
manifest, and confusion only occa- 
sional, at least takes a form winch is 
not utterly nonsensical in the mere 
statement of it ; and, in fact, nothing 


is more easy than to point out how 
such a disorderly w'ay of viewing the 
universe may arise. When a man’s 
inner life has got into a habit of mere 
whim, freak, impulse, and ephemeral 
passion, and he has thus, by real ex- 
perience, become acquainted with a 
little world of disorder within his own 
breast, it is not dilficult, but rather 
extremely natural and easy, to sup- 
pose a similar chaotic state of the 
great world of which ho is a part. 
Men are accustomed to make their 
gods after their own likeness. A con- 
Inscd microcosm — to borrow the phra- 
seology of some of our old mystics — 
will not readily conceive, or may not 
willingly admit, the idea of a well- 
ordered macrocosm. The broken 
surface of a troubled pool will not re- 
flect the clear image of the one un- 
broken sun. All ill-govcriicd mind 
and a disorderly life, joined to a loose 
habit of thinking and a love of para- 
dox, Avill generally be found suflicient 
to account for the existence of a tho- 
rough and consistent system of mate- 
rialism such as we have described. 
But the fact is, that no \vor(l is used 
ill a more loose way than ^laterial- 
ism ; and as the most pious •paulheista 
are in common parlance often slumped 
into the same category with insane 
and godless atheists, so ive have no 
doubt that mauy an honest thinker 
has been branded as a iiftiterialist, 
wdio, if his maligners had understood 
the meaning of their own language, 
would have been sent adrift floating 
in the limbo of an unsubstantial Spiri- 
tualism with Bishop Berkeley. 

The second of the four schemes 
above indicated is even tJiis Idealism, 
or transcendentiil Spiritualism, regu- 
IcTily associated in this country w ith 
the name of the pious Bishop ofCloyno 
and the long-forgotten virtues of tar- 
water. This philosophy, in its pure 
and un mixed form, is more noble than 
the Ollier, but not a whit more rea- 
sonable. Using the word “mind” hi 
the sense naturally belonging to the 
word, as a permanent, central, intan- 
gible force, capable of projecting or- 
dered schemes of thought and action, 
to say that nothing exists but mind, 
is to speak mere nonsense ; for the 
world is made up not merely of mo- 
tions, but of things that move and are 
moved. Pure idealism, therefore, like 
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pure materialism, starts with a glar- 
ing contradiction to its own terms ; 
and it is not to be supposed that a 
sensible and sane man would be satis- 
lied with such a baseless phantom of 
a theory of the to outcjs qv even in a 
dream. Professor Ferrier accordingly 
denies that Bishop Berkeley refused 
his belief to the existence of matter ; 
he only said that it was not knovvable 
to the mind except through the me- 
dium of ideas, and docs in fact derive 
all its worth and all its truth from 
mind, just as the solid many-nurtur- 
iug earth derives all its form, all its 
colour, all its blossom, and all its 
fruitage from the divine power that 
walks alofUii the sky, which the oldest 
Greeks called Hyperion, and their 
later children Apollo. In this sense, 
also, we sliall see that Professor For- 
rier himself is an idealist ; while to 
materialism, and every possible form 
and modification of the sciisuons phi- 
losophy, from Epicurus down to 
Locke and Condillac, he presents a 
front of irreconcilably and internecine 
l^ostilit3^ 

The third scheme is not the scheme 
of any particular school of philoso- 
phers, so *much as it is everybody's 
scheme, and the catholic categorical 
declaration of common sense. It is 
tiiat scheme which, in his famous 
article on the theory of perception, 
•Sir William Hamilton designates na- 
tural realism, or natural dualism. 
According to this doctrine, the exist- 
ence both of , mind and matter is as- 
sumed as the great primordial fiict 
given in the act of consciousness, 
which no man ever doubts of but phi- 
losophers ; because philosophers are 
the only race of men subject to the 
disease of attempting to prove eveiy- 
thing, and who, with their feet firmly 
planted upon a rock, are guilty of the 
madness of being curious to demon- 
strate that they are not floating in the 
air. ’Tis an old story. Nihil est ta7n 
absnrdum qnod wwi dixerit aliguis 
philofsophorum.'^ But, on the other 
hand, common sense, when pronounc- 
ing on such matters, must not be 
allowed to be over-conccitcd. Com- 
mon sense was given us to judge of 
common matters ; but surely onto- 
logy, or the science of the t6 tI 
eivai, is not so very simple and super- 
ficial a matter, but that “ vulgar 
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thinking” may possibly err in pro- 
nouncing definitely thereon. There 
are mysteries about the connection, 
and inter- dependence of mind ami 
matter, which no common sense ever 
did explain. AVhilc, therefore, we 
would by no means quarrel with those 
philosophers who assume mind and 
matter as two opposite and separable 
entities, wliich wo are bound religi- 
ously to believe and take cognisance of 
as contraiy, distinct, and separate, we 
cannot, oii the other hand, charge witli 
any flagrant absurdity the thinker 
who refuses to take cognisance of 
matter or mind separately, but insists 
pertinaciously on the fact, that what 
we know and what wc are not so 
properly an opposition of two sepa- 
rate and contraiy things, as a com- 
bined concrete action of two tilings 
contrar}^ indeed, but always con- 
joined (like the opposite poles in a 
magnet), inseparable, and not even to 
be conceived of as separate. This 
view of the matter is the fourth of the 
four schemes, and also the tlicoiy of 
Frofessor Ferrier; to whom — what- 
ever may be thought of its value — 
unquestionably belongs the merit of 
having been the first among our Scot- 
tish metaphysicians, clearly, dis- 
tinctly, and elegantly to set it forth. 
No doubt “vulgar thinking” will be 
apt to be startled at a doctrine so 
directly in the teeth of its dearest ami 
most familiar dogmas; but vulgar 
thinkingwouUl annihilate metaphysics 
altogether if it could ; and it is the 
special mission of such thinkers as 
Professor Ferrier to teach common 
sense to take in a reef from its high- 
blown conceit, and confess, with So- 
crates, how much wisdom lies some- 
times in a confession of ignorance. 
That a man of Professor FerrieFs 
subtlety and learning should profess 
himself not tlioroughiv satisfied with 
the received doctrine of the relation 
of mind to matter, may teach self- 
satisfied Common Sense that there 
may possibly be more things in Heaven 
and Earth, and in the human brain, 
than are dreamt of in the philosophy 
of the shop and the market-place. If 
a mouse, capable of living in a hole, 
and nibbling cheese, w^ero to project a 
theory of political economy, this, placed 
side by side with Plato’s Common^ 
weaJth and Aristotle’s Politics^ would 
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present an instructive sample of tlie 
‘‘vulgar thinking” current among 
mice, no doubt ; but men would object 
to many things, and perhaps find the 
whole attempt ludicrous. So the 
“ vulgar thinking” of our wisest men 
of the field and the forum may con- 
tain many maxims at which angels 
smile, and which to a god shall appear 
sheer delusion. There is a vulgar no- 
tion, for instance; ihat gravitation is 
a property of matter, that attractions 
and repulsions of all kinds are proper- 
ties of matter ; but when this vulgar 
notion comes to be analysed, it Avill 
be found that there can be no attrac- 
tion without the permanent action of 
a force ; and that a force permanently 
acting according to a law, is the pro- 
per function, not of matter, but of mind, 
even according to tlie ideas of “ vulgar 
thiiikiiig” itself. There is, therefore, 
in the whole extent of the external 
world, nowhere to be found anything 
corresponding to that which “ vulgar 
thinking” calls matter se; but al- 
ways and everywhere that matter is 
presented to us in organic combina- 
tion with mind working according to 
a law. In otljer words, as old Anax- 
agoras saw, more than two thousand 
years ago, to talk of a mass of ordered 
t'iKrj without a roOy to put it into order, 
and to keep it in order, is just as 
absurd as to suppose an organ playing 
without wind. So in all existence 
and ill all knowledge where “ vulgar 
thinking” supposes ihat there is an 
object, separably and distinctly known. 
Professor Ferricr, as a metaphysician, 
says that cognition is not the mere 
apprehenaion of an object, but the re- 
sult of ail action between the object 
and the knowing mind. As when an 
acid is brought into contact with an 
alkali, it is impossible for the keen 
fluid ever to lay hold of the acrid solid 
in such a w^ay as that the alkali shall 
still be ail alkali, and the acid an 
acid — but the action of the two is 
only possible on the condition that 
both shall lose their separate identity, 
and co-operate towards the produc- 
tion of a new compound; so know- 
ledge is not possible of a thing, but 
only as the product of two things — 
wdiicli tw'o things, for aught that we 
know, may be as inseparable and in- 
dispensable to one another, as the 
numerator is to the denominator of a 


fraction. It is not the sun tliat gives 
light, when we see, nor the eye that 
secs ; but seeing is the product of a 
living eye and a quickening sun, and, 
except as the expression of the con- 
junct action of these tw'O factors, has 
no meaning. 

Metaphysics have generally been 
accused of being useless ; and Sir 
William Hamilton, in one of his mas- 
sive and masterly essays in the 
hury/i Review, has favoured this idea 
so far, as to limit the utility of meta- 
physical thinking to the gymnastic 
which it supplies to the faculties ; but 
in the doctrine which Professor Fer- 
ricr in this book presents, elaborated 
with such ingenious and eyudite care, 
wo are made familiar with a principle 
than w'hich none that we know exer- 
cises a wider influence on the grow th 
of opinion and the formation of cha- 
racter. The sophism of hasty gene- 
ralisation has been often alluded to 
by logicians as iJie great source of 
error in our common reasonings ; that 
is to say, our tend(‘ncy from a few 
carelessly collected and inaccurately 
observed facts to draw sweeping con- 
clusions, which may seem to us as a 
hobby-horse with which we.shall over- 
ride the universe. But take the other 
grand sophism of “ vulgar thinking,” 
which Mr Fcrrier has exposed, viz., 
the imagination that the object of 
thinking is ail object separate from the 
mind that knows it, and wc shall soon 
see what a litter of lame Viilcaiis this 
haughty Juno, apart from her male 
and legitimate lord, has brought to 
light. A painter never pretends to 
give you the object which he repre- 
sents — he only gives you his view of 
it ; that is, in Professor FcrricFs 
phraseology, the object plus his point 
of view, his faculty of vision and 
representation — that is, notwithstand- 
ing the plus, something ahvays con- 
siderably less than the whole object : 
but in our moral, political, and reli- 
gious judgments of all kinds, we con- 
tinually forget that the thing on which 
we give judgment is one thing, and 
the point of view from which w^e judge 
it another thing. Not that wc would 
articulately declare ourselves infallible 
— we leave it to the Roman Pope to do 
that ; but we do not deliberately and 
clearly see, perhaps never wish or care 
to see, how much the result which 
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we present as a purely extrinsic and 
objective something's inoculated with 
a strange virus which comes from our 
own bad blood. We quietly assume 
that our judgment of the thing is 
really identical with its inmost nature 
and character ; we drop the ego out 
of the account, and calculate very 
valiantly that 5 — 2 is still equal to 
5 ! Hence arises the gigantic pretence, 
the dogmatism, the despotism, and 
the intolerance of opinion in indivi- 
duals, but specially in great masses 
and associations of men. lienee church 
rages against church, and dogma 
tramples dogma on the ground ; hence 
the Czar of Russia stylos himself the 
alone orthodox, and does not care to 
know anything of the claims of John 
Knox and other orthodox personages 
in this quarter of the world. For 
why? — simply because they nave 
ignored Professor Perrier’s great pro- 
position, that all cognition is a com- 
pound of the object known and the 
mind which knows it ; and that some 
fragment of every belief, not yet 
purged by pliilosoidiy, must be a tig- 
raent of him who holds it. So much 
for the amount of error, which the 
untutored Ego may impart into cog- 
nition ; but the Ego, when separated 
from the disturbing elements of crude 
passion that envelop it, is the founda- 
tion of the most important familiar 
truth ; iir which capacity also, how- 
ever, it is too often disregarded, and 
becomes the source of another class of 
errors, whiclj Professor Perrier has, 
in the following passage, very forcibly 
and elegantly set forth. 

“That the common, permanwiit, and 
necessary constitneiit of nil knowledge 
should not have been bronght clearly to 
light, and turned to good account, and 
had all its consequences pres.-)Cd out of it 
long before now, is not a little remark- 
able. It has scarcely, ho we rer, been even 
enunciated — certainly not cnphatically 
dwelt upon. There cannot be a doubt 
that Bpeculation, from a very early period, 
has aimed at the ascertainment of the 
immutable and universal* feature which 
all cognitions present. It might have 
been expected, tlierefore, that the first 
consideration which would have occurred 
to the inquirer would have been this, that 
the factor in question must be that which 
we are more familiar with than we are 
with anything else— must be that, to find 
which we must have a very short way to 


go. For, surely, that which we always 
know, and cannot help knowing, muht bo 
that which we are best acquainted with, 
that which lies nearest t< our hand, and 
which may be most readily laid hold of. 
This reflection might have been expected 
to bring him to the question, What, then, 
is that which we are most familiar with, 
and cannot help knowing, during every 
conscious moment of our lives ? And this 
question would have been followed, one 
might have thought, Ijy the prompt an- 
swer, It is ourst’lvoi. Neverthi'kvssj both 
the question and the answer were mi^^sed. 
The common clement has iinleed been 
sometimes obscurely indicated, but its 
importance has never been ufiieh.utly 
proclaimed; its fruits Imvo never bciii 
gathered in. The words ins. ribed over 
the porch of the temple at J>elphi, 
Ttoturev — which, ]>ropcrly interpreteil, ii?i bi 
mean “ Consider well ; it is oh 

man, that thou art conscious of, in and 
along with all thni comch befoie thee — 
have been oracular in vain. 

“Several causes might be pointed out 
in I'xplanatioi of this oversight : they 
arc. howfver. mostly, if not entirely, re- 
ducible to tlic one great and loading 
cause Avhich 110 “^ been already referred to; 
to ivit fis’.ilianiy. The influence of this 
principle In dca<lo>iiug tlie acti\ity and 
su9C‘'‘ptib}lity of the mind is overwhelming 
to an extreme. Drugged with this nar- 
cotic. man’.' ’ntelle"*t aims witli indiller- 
ence from the common and the triic, and 
courts only the startling and the btrango. 
15vcry one must have remarked, both in 
uis own ^'aso and in that of others, how 
prone we are to ^upnosc. iliat little advan- 
tage and no valuable result, can accrui‘ 
from a carof'il study of that to which wo 
are tliorouglily habitu -led. “ Perpetual 
custom,” savR Cicero, “ makes the mind 
callous, and people neither admire nor 
rcijuirc a reason for ilio e tliiiig,R which 
they ronstaiitly behold.’ Hare cveuti 
are Gu* uatiir .! aliment of womler ; and, 
w3'*^n it cannot be supplied with these, 
ouv inqui3itiveiies.i is apt to languish and 
expire. Abundant examples of this ten- 
dency- -this proiicness to prefer the un- 
usual to the customary, and to conceive 
that thing.s arc marvellous in proportion 
to^ their rnrity, and that the seldomcr 
they appear the more are they entitled to 
our regard — might be drawn from the 
practice of mankind in the dnily conduct 
of life, as well as from the history of 
science in all periods, but especially in 
the earlier stages of its development. 
The Science of an untutored age passes 
by unheeded the ordinary appearances of 
nature; but her interest is easily .nroused, 
her attention is readily enchained, by such 
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mysterious portents as the earthquake 
and the eclipse. She is blind to the com- 
mon and familiar phenomena of light ; 
she is deaf to the common and familiar 
phenomena of sound : she has eyes only 
for the lightning ; ears only for the 
thunder. She asks with eager curiosity, 

Quae fulminis esset origo, — 
Jupiter, an venti, discussd uube tonarenty 

lint she leaves unquestioned the normal 
or every-day presentments of the senses 
and the universe ; she pays the tribute of 
admiration to nature's exceptions far 
more promptly than to her majestic rule. 

“ It is thus that uncultivated men 
neglect their own household divinities, 
their tutelary l^enates, and go gadding 
after idols that are strange. But this 
proclivity is not confined to them ; it is a 
malady which all fiesh is heir to. It is 
the besetting infirmity of the whole 
brotherhood of man. We naturally sup- 
pose that truth lies in the distance, and 
not at our very feet ; that it is hid from 
our view, not by its proximity, but by its 
remoteness; that it is a commodity of 
foreign importation, and not of domestic 
growth. The farther it is fetched the 
better do we like it — the more genuine 
are wo tUsposed to think it. The extra- 
ordinary moves us more, and is more 
relished, than the ordinary. The heavens 
are imagined to hold sublimer secrets 
than the earth. We conceive that what 
U the astoni^llillg to vs, is also the as- 
tonishing in itsdlf: thus truly making 
‘ mail tlic measure of the universe.’ fn 
this superstition the savage and the savan 
fraternise (bear witness, mesmerism, with 
all tliy frightful folIie.s ') — and, drunk 
■with this idolatry, they seek for truth at 
the shrine of the far-off and the luicom- 
nioii ; not knowing that her ancient altars, 
invisible because continually beheld, rise 
close at hand, and stand on beaten ways. 
Well has the poet said, 

* That is the truly secret which lies ever open 
befoie us; 

And the lea.st seen is that which the eye 
constantly sees.’ 

SoHlLLEB, 

But, dead to the sense of these inspired 
words, we make no effort to shake off the 
drowsing infliieuce, or to rescue our souls 
from the acquiescent torpor, which Ihcy 
denounce — no struggle to behold that 
whir’" we lose sight of, only because we 
behold it too much, or to penetrate the 
heart of a secret which escapes us only 
by being too glaringly revealed. In tead 
of striving, as we ought, to render our- 
selves strange to the familiar, we strive, 
on the contrary, to render ourselves fami- 
liar with the strange. Hence our better 
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genius is overpowered; and we are given 
over to a delirium, which we mistake for 
wisdom. Hence we are the slaves of 
mechanism, the inheritors and transmit- 
ters of privileged error; the bondsmen of 
convention, and not the free and deep- 
seeing children of reason. Hence wo re- 
main insensible to the true grandeurs and 
the sublinipr wonders of Providence; for, 
is it to be conceived that the operations 
of God, and the order of the universe, are 
not admirable, preciholy in proportion as 
they are ordinary ; that they arc not 
glorious, precisely in proportion as they 
are manifest ; that they are not astound- 
ing, precisely in proportion as they ire 
common ? But man, blind to the mai vela 
which he really sees, sees others to which 
he is really blind, lie keeps sirf tchiug 
forv^^rds into the distant; l^e ought to be 
straining backwarda, and more back, into 
the neat; for there, and only there, is the 
object of his longing to be found. Per- 
haps he may come round at last. Mean- 
wliilc, it is inevitable that he should miss 
the truth.” 

From this extmcfc the reader will 
see that in Pt’otcbsor Fcrrier he has 
not to do with s\ mere metaphysician — 
that is, according to “ vulgar thinking,” 
a dim grey anatomy of abstractions, 
but witli a living man that can handle 
a pen, in literary form, fcatnre, and 
expression well-rounded and com- 
plote. There arc, indeed, many indi- 
cations in the present volume that the 
author is something more than an 
academic thinker, and is well able to 
put forth fair buds and blossoms of 
rich concrete hcauty, so far as his 
subject will allow. Op several occa- 
sions he bursts out not at all like a 
sober Professor with a black gown, 
but very like an alert brush-tailed red 
squirrel, sometimes even like a bomb 
at Sevastopol exploding furiously be- 
side a sick man’s hammock. "Witness 
the following : — 

The early physiologista gave out that 
the mind wan some kind of aum or finer 
breath, some highly attenuated species of 
matter ; but they certainly never suc- 
ceeded in showing tliat it was known as 
this. That wery important point was 
prejudged. Their hypothesis was foimd- 
c<l upon analogy. Matter was patent to 
universal observation. All things were 
seen to be material. Man’s organism 
was material, — wliy should not his mind,. 
his most intimate self, follow the same 
analogy, and be material tool Hence 
its materiality was assumed. Th ’ word. 
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indeed, by which the thinking principle 
is designated in all languages bears evi- 
dence to the inveteracy of the supersti- 
tion that the conception of mind might 
be formed by conceiving a material sub- 
stance of extreme fineness and tenuity. 
Many circumstances have conspired to 
keep this fanaticism in life. The sup- 
posed visibility of ghosts helps it on con- 
siderably ; and it is still further rein- 
forced by some of the fashionable delira- 
ments of the day, such as dairroyance 
and (even a. u. 1(15-1, oi'cdite posteri/) 
spirit-rapping. These, however, are not 
to be set down — at least so it is to be 
hoped — among the iiurnial and catholic 
superstitions incident to humanity. They 
are much worse than the worst form of 
the doctrine of materiality. These aber- 
rations betoken a pervcr»e and pr\|fieiit 
play of the abnorinal fancy — groping for 
the very holy of holies in kennelSirutming 
with ihe most senseless and god-aban- 
doned abominations. Onr natural super- 
stitions are bad enough ; but thus to 
make a systematic business of fatuity, 
imposture, and profanity, and to iinagiuc, 
all the while, that we are touching on 
the precincts of God’s spiritual kingdom, 
is unspeakably shocking. The horror 
and disgrace of such proceedings were 
never even approached in the darkest 
days of heathendom and idolatry. Ye 
who make shattered nerves and depraved 
sensations the interpreters of truth, the 
keys which shall unlock the gates of 
heaven, and open the secrets of futurity 
— ye who inaugurate disease as the pro- 
phet of all wisdom, thus making sin, 
death, and ‘ihc devil, the lords {laramount 
of creation — h‘>.Yc ye bethought your- 
selves of the backward and downward 
course which yc arc running into the pit 
of the be.slial and the abhorred ? Oh, ye 
miserable mystics ! when will ye know 
that all God’s truths and all man’s bless- 
ings lie in the broad health, in the trodden 
ways, and in the laughing sunshine of 
the universe, and that all intellect, all 
genius, is merely the power of seeing 
wonders in common things !” 

What say yon to this, gentle 
reader? Surely the man that wrote 
these sentences has blood in his 
veins ; and thafs more, one some- 
times thinks, than could be said of 
Aristotle. Professor Fcrrier, indeed, 
seems in his whole make and type to 
fraternise more largely with Plato 
than with the Stagyrite. What a 
fine compliment to the grand archi- 
tect of the ideal philosophy is paid 
in the following short passage 
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Nevertheless, if Plato was confused 
and niisystematic in execution, he was 
large in design, and magnificent in sui- 
mise. His pliant genius s^its clo^e to 
universal reality, like the sea which fits 
in to all the siruo-sities of the land. !Not 
a shore of thought was left untouched 
by his murmuring lip. Over deep and 
over shallow he rolls on, broad, urbane, 
and unconcerned. To this day all phi- 
losophic truth is Plato rightly divined ; 
all philosophic error ij? Plato misunder- 
stood.” 

But there arc other things about 
Plato, in Mr Ferricr’s book, well 
worthy of very serious consideration. 
What, for instance, will Professor 
Thomson of Cambridge, and his 
brother Platonists, say to the follow- 
ing exposition of the diodrjToi^ and the 

vorjToif ? — 

We have had expositors of Plato, com- 
mentator after commentator, talking of 
their great master's supcr-sciibible world 
as something very sublime — something 
very different from the sensible world in 
which the lot of us poor or<linary mortalH 
is cast — insinuating, moreover, that ihey 
had got a glimpse of this grand supra- 
inuudane territory. Bank impostors. 
Not one of them ever saw so much as the 
fringes of its borders ; for there is no such 
world for them to see ; mid Plato never 
referred them to any such incompvohcn- 
.sible sphere. This tenux i)}cotjn\ta is a 
mere dream— a fable, a blunder of their 
own invention. iutvViylhlc icorUf 

is our snisib/c U'orlfl. AVe shall see by- 
and-by in the ontology that this an- 
nouncement may require a very slight 
motlificalion, but one so slight that mean- 
wbile it may be proclaimed, in the 
broadest terms, that Plato’s intelligible 
or super-sensible is our sensible world — 
just the material universe which we see 
and hear and handle : tliis, and nothing 
but this, is Plato’s ideal and intelligible 
home. But then, — his seribihle world 
must be moved a peg downwards. It 
must be thrust down into the regions of 
nonsense. It must be called, as we have 
properly called it, and as he certainly 
meant to call, and sometimes did call it, 
the^nonseusical world, the world of pure 
infatuation, of downright contradiction, 
of unalloyed absurdity ; and this the 
whole material universe is, when divorced 
from the element which makes it aknow- 
ablc and cogitable thing. Take away 
from the understood the element which 
renders it understandable, and nonsense 
must remain behind. Take away from 
the intelligible world — that is, from the 
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Bystem of things by which we are sur- 
rounded — the essential element which 
enables us, and •all intelligence, to know 
and apprehend it, and it must lapse into 
utter and unutterable absurdity. It be- 
comes— not nothing— remember that — 
not nothing, for nothing, just as much as 
thing, requires the presence of the ele- 
ment which wc have supposed to be with- 
drawn; but it becomes more than no- 
thing, yet less than anything ; what the 
logicians term *an excluded middle.* 
The material world is not annihilated 
when the intelligible element is with- 
drawn — as some rash and shortsighted 
idealists seem inclined to suppose. Very- 
far from that : but it is worse, or rather 
better, than annihilated : it is reduced to 
the predicament of a contradiction, and 
banished to the purgatory of nonsense.’* 

Before concluding, wemust make one 
remark on a phasis of Professor Per- 
rier’s philosophy, not the least impor- 
tant ill a practical point of view, — we 
mean the remarkably concrete and 
real character which it presents. The 
shallo\y conclusion, from a first glance 
at the Professor’s book, that some 
persons may have made — viz., that 
ho is a transcendental idealist, who 
will have nothing to do with matter — 
will be sufficiently checked by the 
following extract : — 

“ It may be proper at this place to re- 
mark, parenthetically, that the discussion 
respecting matter per se is interesting and 
important, not so much on account of any 
conclusion as to the independent exis- 
tence or non-existence of matter which 
the inquiry may lead to, as on account of 
the truths in regard to knowing and think- 
ing which the research brings to light. 
Philosophers have been too apt to over- 
look this consideration, and to suppo-e 
that the ii.aiu object of the research was 
to prove something either pro or con re- 
specting material existence. That, how- 
ever, is a point of very secondary impor- 
tance, and one which, at the outset, ought 
not to be ati ended to at all. The inquiry 
should be gone into as if it were merely 
the smelting process, by wliich the most 
secret and essential laws of cognition and 
of thought arc to be extricated from the 
dross of ordinary opinion, and submitted 
to the attention of mankind. Viewed in 
this light, the importance of the discus- 
sion cannot be too highly estimated. The 
agitation of no other question can mal* 
known to ns the fundamental laws of all 
knowledge — the binding necessities of all 
reason. If any other topic will answer 
this purpose, let it be announced: philo- 
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sophers will very readily proceed to its 
examination. Would people inquire di- 
rectly into the laws of thought and of 
knowledge, by merely looking to know- 
ledge or to thought itself, without attend- 
ing to what is known, or to what is thought 
of ? Psychology usually goes to work in 
t|iis abstract fashion; but such a mode of 
procedure is hopeless, — as hopeless as the 
analogous instance by which the wits of 
old were wont to typify any particularly 
fruitless undertaking, — namely, the ope- 
ration of milking a he-goat into a sieve. 
No milk comes in the first instance, and, 
even that the sieve will not retain ! There 
is a loss of nothing twice over. Like the 
man milking, the inquirer obtains no milk 
in the first place'; and, in the second 
place, he loses it, like the man holding 
the sieve. Modern wdt has* not equalled 
that intolerable jest, which describes ex- 
actly the predicament of our psycholo- 
gists, in their attempts to ascertain the 
laws of thinking and knoiving, by merely 
looking to these, considered as mental 
operations. Our Scottish philosophy, in 
particular, has presented a spectacle of 
this description, llcid obtained no result, 
owing to the abstract nature of his in- 
quiry; and the nothingness of his system 
has escaped through the sieves of all his 
successors. They drag for abstractions 
in nets composed of abstractions; and, 
consequently, they catch very few fish. 
If we would avoid this termination to our 
toils; if we would protect ourselves 
against the unpleasantness of losing no 
result twice over, we must go to work in 
a very different way. It is of no use in- 
quiring into the laws of knowing and 
thinking, considered as abstract opera- 
tions. We must study the contents, and 
not the mere form of kncnvledge ; for the 
form without the contents, — the law with- 
out that which the law determines, — is 
elusory as the dream of a shadow. We 
must ask, and find out, what we know, 
ami what we think ; — in other words, we 
must inquire whether matter per se be 
what wc know or think, or whether we 
have not, all along, been practising an 
imposition upon ourselves in imagining 
that tliis was what we knew, when, in 
trntb, this was not what we knew. If 
any important conclusions are to he 
reached, the concrete, and not the ab- 
stract, must be the object of our investi- 
gation, and this is what these Institutes 
have endeavoured to keep constantly in 
view.** 

In these observations is brought out 
a point of the utmost importance for 
all metaphysical inquirers. “ They 
drag for abstractions in nets composed 
M 
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of abstractions ; and^ consequently^ they 
catch very few fish'' We would have 
this sentence written in letters of gold 
on the frieze of every metaphysical 
professor's hall. By all means, Mr 
Ferrier, let us have done with abstrac- 
tions 1 If we are to have a reasoned 
system of first principles, let it be a 
system of the principles of our whole 
life in this complex order of things, 
not merely of one-half of it, imagined 
as separate from that from which it 
never is separated. From this dis- 
tinct recognition of the essentially 
concrete nature of all knowledge, we 
anticipate the greatest benefita to me- 
taphysical science. Under this form, 
it will no longer insist on standing 
alone, as it were, on a haunted tower, 
holding grey communion with itself, 
and with the ghosts of its own con- 
ceit ; but it will go forth lustily, and 
lend itself to poetry, and histor}', and 
art, inhabited, like the eloquence of 
Plato, by the very soul of music, and 
clad with the beauty of green fields. 
Wo hope, also, at no distant day, from 
the fair promise of the present volume, 
to see Professor Ferrier engaged in a 
work affording a larger field for “ con- 
crete” philosophy than the subtle dis- 
cussion of the present volume pre- 
sents. We have already said that he 
wields the pen gracefully, and that he 
is anything but a dry bloodless spe- . 
culator, a'* “ mere metaphysician j ” — 


which, like a mere mathematician, a 
mere lawyer, a mere theologian, a 
mere scholar, or a mere anything else, 
is a monster always with a most reli- 
gions instinct to be shunned. Would 
Professor Ferrier, who evidently reads 
Greek — not at all a necessary^ accom- 
plishment in a Scotch professor of 
Moral Philosophy — perhaps be so 
kind as work out for us an elegant 
exposition of the philftsophy of Plato 
in its principles and its applications? 
Or shall we still be indebted" for all 
our good books, on such subjects, to 
the Germans, with their eternal prosy 
interminable tomes, and complex 
overladen sentences, the very aspect 
of which in a healthy-minded Briton 
produces horror? Shall it be said that 
philosophical scholarship is to be foiiu 1 
nowhere within the bounds of broad 
Scotland, save in the brain of Sir 
William ITamilton? After two such 
names as Dr Adams of Banchory, and 
Colonel Muuk, may not Scottish schol- 
arship at length aspire to rise from 
those “ grammatic flats and shallows ” 
in which it has been floundering, and 
dare to wing its way into those higher 
regions of thoughtful learning which 
have hitherto been swept almost ex- 
clusively by birds of German feather? 
Is it altogether beyond the power of 
oiir five universities to produce a 
Stahu, a Brandes, or a Schleikr- 
MACUER? 
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8CHAMYL AND THE WAR IN THE CAUCASUS. 


The question has doubtless ere 
this been asked, How could it for a 
momeut have entered into the heads 
of any of her Majesty’s Ministers, 
that it was possible to remodel the 
constitution ciif the country by a new 
Keform Bill, and at the same time, by 
way of a light employment between 
its heavy readings, to conquer the 
Kussian empire, a distance on the 
surface of which may be measured 
equal to half the diameter of the 
world at least, with a contingent of 
some twenty-live thousand men? The 
only answer to such a question must 
be, that Russia’s powers of resistance 
have been greatly underrated, or at 
least that they have been measured 
by her apparent pow'ers of aggression. 
And her powers of aggression have 
been measured by her inability to 
completely subdue a little mountain- 
ous corner of her vast dominions. It 
is quite true — while Russia was in 
amity with the Western powers, 
while England was busy spinning 
cotton and France was busy settling 
and unsettling her domestic atfairs, 
as she is wont when she has nothing 
better to do, just as fastidious house' 
keepers move their furniture and re- 
hang their pictures, never satisfied 
with the last arrangement — that all 
this time the whole military power of 
this monster empire, unbroken and 
undistracted, w’as kept at bay year 
after year by a ridge of mountains, 
and a handful of semi-barbarous tribes 
garrisoning them. And this fact ap- 
pears the more surprising when wc 
consider that the Caucasus has been 
for a long time nothing more than a 
largo fortress completely invested, 
having Russian land to the north and 
south of it, and Russian lakes to the 
east and west of it ; nor even thus a 
compact fortress, but a long * line 
requiring defence cut through the 
middle by the pass of Dariel, and di- 
viding diagonally the trapezoid figure 
formed by a line drawn from the 


Caspian to the Black Sea on the 
north, by the coast of the Caspian on 
the cast, by the coast of the Black 
Sea on the west, and the Russian 
province of Georgia, on the south- 
west and south, and thus assailable 
by sea or by land by a power possees- 
iug the resources of both, in every 
part of it. 

Nor must it be forgotten that Rus- 
sia has long established her garrisons 
in the outer wdrks of this great for- 
tress ; that many of its original de- 
fenders have succumbcll to her, and 
have even co - operated with her 
against their neighbours; and that it 
is only, as it were, the central keep or 
natural donjon which has held out in so 
unparalleled a njaiiner. If wo exa- 
mine the conditions which have mado 
such a state of things possible, our 
attention is primarily directed to two 
facts. The first is the easy dcfeiisibi- 
lity of a country which is both moun- 
tainous and wooded; the second is 
the overwrought and uncompromising 
religious fanaticism of the inhabitants. 

Now, it appears that there is but 
one way of cfi'ectually subduing a 
country that is both mountainous .and 
wooded. This is to pierep the nioun- 
taiiis with military roads and destroy 
the bush. But as the country must bo 
subdued to a great extent before 
cither of these measures can be taken, 
wo are reminded of a means of bird- 
catching familiar to all nurseries. 
That even mountains comparatively 
bare present great military obstacles, 
has been abundantly proved, as they 
constitute natural fortresses of the 
very strongest kind — the deficiencies 
of which, where they exist, the very 
rudest kind of art is capable of sup- 
plying. 

Nowhere do we get a better notion 
of this than in the picturesque narra- 
tive of Xeflophon, where he describes 
the march of theTen Thousand through 
the mountains of Kurdistan before 
they debouched on the wintry table- 
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lands of Armenia. Wherever there 
is a defile there are heights above it. 
The army must march through the de- 
file, and the heights arc in posses- 
sion of the enemy; so it is neces- 
sary to storm the heights, in the face 
of all opposition, before the defile 
can be used; and even in case of 
the best success, when tlie heights 
are stormed and the main army has 
safely passed— unless the storming 
party are prepared to occupy the 
heights for ever — they must expect 
annoyance in retiring, as the enemy 
will probably immediately occupy the 
vantiige-groiind they have left. But 
difficult as it may be for a military 
])ower to act in a bare mountain 
country, this dilliculty is incalculably 
increased by the existence of woods. 
In nahed monutaiiis, the enemy, 
though often dilficnlt of access, may 
be found when looked for, and at- 
tacked ;'for where one man can climb, 
another can. Nor arc even caverns an 
ellicient protection, as a poor North 
African tribe once found to their cost, 
when, as has probably happened in 
more instances than one, they were 
smoked out. But it is otherwise in 
the case of woods. This any one who 
has been in the habit of fox-hunting 
may judge of from his own expe- 
rience. Every sportsman knows the 
average extent of the largest covers, 
and how small they appear in compa- 
rison with. a genuine continental wood. 
He also knows that he may have the 
bad luck to be kept in one a whole 
day, galloping in every direction, for- 
wards, backwards, and sideways, 
pushing through thickets, plunging 
through quagmires, with his horse all 
thorns, and sweat, and excitement, 
pricking up his own ears at all kinds 
of strange noises which give alternate 
hope and disappointment, till at last 
his temper fails, and he begins to 
think Lord Chesterfield right, who, 
when asked why he did not go hunt- 
ing, replied, “ I have been.” Now, 
this will give no bad* notion of 
what war must be in the bush ; the 
only difference being — and that no 
slight one, even to the strongest 
nerves— that each party is pursuer 
and pursued. It is hunting an 
enemy, who will never break cover if 
he can help it, for the good reason, that 
his means both of ofience and defence 


consist in keeping close to it, added 
to the occasional whistle of a ball from 
before or behind, and a puff of smoke 
from some tree or other ; and as there 
are trees everywhere, any one of them 
may screen the next assailant. Thus, 
as we should expect, history abounds 
with instances of regular forces being 
bewildered and cut off in woods by 
irregular, who of cour^ie arc the best 
suited to this kind of work. Besides 
many modern instances, one of the 
most striking of which was the mis- 
fortune of the French general Van- 
dammo, in a cul-de-sac of wooded 
hills at Culm in Bohemia, we have 
an abundance of such cases before the 
invention of firearms; such as the 
lossoftheAthenian force, under Demos- 
thenes the general, in the woods of 
JEtolia ; the defeat of the Roman army 
at the Caiidine Forks; and the destruc- 
tion of the legions ofVarus in theWest- 
phalian forest, which was part of that 
llercynian wood which then covered 
the face of half Germany. But sup- 
posing the wood to be on even ground, 
and of limited extent, it is possible to 
clear it of the enemy, by a line of skir- 
mishers advancing across it. Not so 
when it climbs the side of a snow- 
covered ridge, and extends far away 
over tlie horizon. This is perhaps the 
greatest condition of diflicuUy to an 
attacking army ; and it is with this 
that the Russians have had to con- 
tend in the Caucasus. With a coun- 
try of such a nature, it requires no 
great amount of courage in the defend- 
ers to give much trouble. But suppos- 
ing courage and resolution in the de- 
fenders superadded to the difiiculties 
of the ground, the unequal nature of 
the contest is increased, and wc do 
not wonder that, in this w^ay, mere 
handfuls of men have often put to 
flight largo battalions. The most 
striking case of, this that occurs to us 
was the battle of Morgarten in Switzer- 
land, in which a largebody of Austrian 
mcri-at-arms, amounting to some 
thousands, was attacked and discom- 
fited by a few hundred herdsmen of 
Schwytz, Uri, and Unterwaldcn. To 
arrive at Schwytz from the plain coun- 
try of Switzerland, it was necessary 
for the invading army to pass along 
the shore of the Lake of Egcri, at the 
end of which they found the passage 
closed by a wooded mountain dipping 
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down to the water's edge. As they 
were defiling round this corner, diffi- 
cult enough of itself, on a sudden they 
were astonished by an avalanche of 
rocks and tree-trunks rolled down 
upon them from above by invisible 
hands ; and, while in confusion, made 
more inextricable by the encumbrance 
of armour, they were attacked and 
slaughtered hand to nand by the light- 
limbed mountaineers, who drowned 
those they could not cut to pieces, and, 
stopping both ways of retreat, left few 
to tell the tale of the day. 

We have mentioned the first condi- 
tion which has enabled the Caucasi- 
ans to hold their own so long against 
Russian aggression, and to keep their 
highlands standing dry in the deluge 
of her dominion, like a hog’s- back reef 
ill the sea. We now come to the 
otlicr condition — the animus of the in- 
habitants, a strong independent feel- 
ing fostered by a religious fanaticism, 
kept at its highest pitch by a succes- 
sion of prophets pretending to divine 
inspiration. Now we know that it is 
most poetical to refer heroic deeds 
done by small forces against large, to 
the simple inspiration of the love of 
liberty ; but we question whether this 
feeling has not been immensely over- 
rated as a motive of action. No people 
in the world, always excepting our 
friends of the Peace Society, like to be 
murdered and robbed without resist- 
ance; aud no less than this has gene- 
rally been the alternative of fighting, 
in cases where resistance has commonly 
been attributed to an innate love of 
freedom. The story of Tell, who is 
looked upon as the champion of Swiss 
liberty, is quite a case in point, 
whether it be true in fact, as we most 
sincerely believe, or a myth, as literary 
heretics love to think. Tell only flies 
to arms when the tyranny of Gessler 
has become personall}- inconvenient 
to himself. The abstract love of free- 
dom is the result of education, and 
capable of becoming a strong motive 
of action only with the educated and 
refined. Hence the iudiffercucc of 
the great mass of the Italian people 
to the efforts of the revolutionary agi- 
tators, and, consequently upon t’ at, 
the speedy exhaustion of the revolu- 
tionary fire. It is difficult to move 
the peasant of the Campagna, as long 
as his siesta may be taken equally 


undisturbed under Pio Nono or Maz- 
zini. Wedonot wish to pursue this sub- 
ject further here, than merely to observe 
that, houever agreeable it would have 
been to ourselves to represent the Cau- 
casian tribes as actuated by a stern 
attachment to liberty in their resist- 
ance to Russia, it is perhaps more 
consistent with truth to say, that such 
resistance was principally brought 
about by religious fanaticism, kept at 
boiling-point by a series of personally 
interested chiefs. This is a case in 
which wo must, it is to be feared, 
part with romance for the sake of 
truth, as Aristotle parted »vith 
Plato’s theory of ideas, alleging that 
Plato and Truth being both his friends, 
his conscience obliged him to prefer 
Truth, in a case where they clashed. 
We should be deliglited to make 
Schamyl and his people appear pure- 
minded and unselfish champions and 
martyrs of liberty at war with despot- 
ism. We fear that t)icy must be looked 
upon chiefly in the light of bigots of 
the’ first watei*, puritan IMussulmans, 
hating everybody and everything 
Christian, and objecting to the Czar 
for a very different reason from that 
for which we object to him — namely, 
because they coubidcr him as the very 
embodiment and quintessence of Chris- 
tianity. They oppose him to the 
death, because they believe that his 
object is to convert them to his faitli. 
That tlie}'^ think he means also to sub- 
vert their ancestral liberties, has 
doubtless a force witlutlicm, but a se- 
condary one. 

Before we proceed to speak of 
Schamyl, the chief instigator of the 
crusade against Russia — if that, in- 
deed, can be called a crusade, which 
is a war of the Crescent against the 
Cross — we willjust observe, by the way, 
that with the Circassians, properly so 
called, this movement has little to do. 

The Circassians or Tcherkcsscs in- 
habit the mountains west of the Elburz, 
which overhang the coast of the 
Black Sea;* while it is in the mouu> 
tains cast of the Elburz, and even 
farther still, east of the pass of Dariel, 
that the chief resistance to Russian 
power has been kept alive, the country 
to the westward having more or less 
submitted to Russia, and having been 
bridled with a set of frontier fortresses, 
extending from Redout Kale to Anapa. 
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This limitation must be carried still 
farther. Wc see by the map that the 
Caucasus ends to the east in a point 
called Cape Apscheroii, in the Cas- 
pian. From this point westward the 
mountains increase in extent and 
height, and being more accessible for 
some distance, from this point west- 
ward, have been Russianised, so that 
Daghestan w virtually joined to 
Georgia for nearly half its length ; and 
to that extent the Russians may boast 
“ il n^y a ])lus do Caucasus,” as the 
French boasted once with regard to 
Spain, “il n’y a plus de Pyrenees.” 
Thus the really independent tribes in- 
habit a comparatively small portion of 
the Caucasusi They are included in 
a loop formed by the Torek to the 
north and west of the main chain of 
mountains to the south, and the 
Koissu to the east, and arc called by 
the general names ofTchetchenzes and 
Lesghians. Amongst these tribes arc 
laid the principal scenes of the life and 
exploits of Schaniyl ; and it will be 
seen by the map that the neighbour- 
hood of Tiflfs in Georgia is more ex- 
posed to their inroads than other j»arts 
of that Russian province. By tliis it 
appears how siiucli more the subjection 
or independence of moiintuin tribes 
depends on geographical than on moral 
conditions. Thus the recesses of the 
Caucasus have proved, in modern 
times, as effectual a barrier to Russian 
compiest, as those of the Graiii]>iaus 
did in ancient times to Ilomari, or in 
the middle age^s to English ; in mo- 
dern times, the improvement of the 
means of offence requiring for the de- 
fence greater inaccessibility. Of these 
Caucabians the Ossetines are said by 
Dr Prichard to be probably of the 
purest and most ancient blood. These 
inhabit as nearly as possible the centre 
of the chain, close upon the country of 
the 'I’chetchenzes, whom we must 
therefore concl nde, taking also into con- 
sideration the dilliculty of their coun- 
try, to partake in a great measure of 
the same characteristics. • It is not 
probable that the Tartar and other 
conquerors of the East found the cen- 
tral Caucasus easier to subjugate than 
the Russians, who, whatever may be 
their barbarism in other respects, are 
quite as forward, as we find to our 
cost, as any nation of Europe in the 
art of war. The hostility of the Cau- 


casian tribes fo Russia is not new. 
We find in 1711 that the murder of 
several merchants’ families by tbo 
Lesghians, induced Peter the Great 
to march against them at the head of 
twenty thousand men, supported by 
vessels in the Caspian. He punished 
the Lesghians effectually ; built the 
fort of Sviatoikrest (Holy Cross) on 
the Siilak ; took Dcrbend ; ordered a 
descent on Baku, a tow'll to the south 
of Cape Apscheroii, where the roads 
from Georgia and Daghestan meet 
round the mountains, and pointed out 
the spots most favourable for the plac- 
ing of castles. The Empress Anne 
lost all her possessions in the Cauca- 
sus, and contented herself with found- 
ing Jlisliar, on an arm of the Terek of 
the same name, as a boniidary to the 
Russian possessions in this direction. 
The Empress Elizabeth endeavoured 
to reduce the Ossetines, by sending 
missionaries to convert them ; but 
their success was not equal to her 
wishes : tlicy built a church, but could 
not fill it. The Empress Catherine 
II., however, was more success- 
ful. She took possession of Ilabardah, 
and founded Mosolok, on the northern 
curve of the Terek, and several of the 
surrounding tribes submitted to her. 
The power of Russia gradually in- 
creased all about the Caucasus, until 
the end of the eighteenth century; but 
the heart of the countiy still remained 
untouched. About the year 1812, 
General Jcrmoloft* received tlie com- 
mand of the Caucasian province, and 
he has left a reputation second to none 
of his predecessors. Yet it must be 
taken into due consideration, that the 
hostilities between Russia and tlie 
mountaineers were not so impoitaut 
then as they have become since, be- 
cause at that time the different clans 
were at feud among themselves. Jer- 
muloff conciliated the submissive 
tribes, but showed great severity to- 
wards those which still held out against 
him.' The Schamyl of that time w'as 
Amnlad Bey, who excited insurrection 
in Daghestan. He was taken prisoner, 
but managed to escape. Jermoloff, 
nevertheless, succeeded in suppressing 
the rebellion, and put a price on tbebead 
of Amnlad. He, however, contrived 
to avoid all pursuit, and to vanish from 
the scene of action, leaving no trace 
behind him. In the year 1818, this 
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JermololF built some fortresses in the began, “ The worthless Tchetchenzcs 
Tchetchna country; but the mountain- have again revolted and used such 
eers surprised the castle of Amir expressions as, “If heaven were to 
Hadji Yar, and put the garrison to the fall, the Russian bayonets would bo 
sword. Two Russian generals, Gre- able to prop it up.'’ Absurd as this 
kof and Lissanewitch, came to besiege style may appear to European ideas, 
this castle, now in the enemy’s posses- it was calculated to impose on Orien- 
sion. The Tchetchenzes fought till tal imagination, and W'as defensible on 
their powder was exhausted, and then the same grounds that the pompous 
made a rush, sabre in hand, by which restoration of the gates of Somnauth, 
they succeeded in cutting their way in India, was defended, 
out through the Russian army. The A General Sass made his name so 
Russians now thought it w'ortli while terrible in the Caucasus, by his rapid 
to invite them to a conference. They expeditions and severe measures, that 
dared, however, to admit only one it became a bugbear to unruly child- 
Mullah to the council of war. Fear- ren, as those bf many worthy and 
Icssly did this Tchetchau listen to their unworthy heroes of modern and an- 
proposals; but when the generals be- cient times have been.* The same 
gan to speak of falsehood and trea- compliment was occasionally paid to 
chery, the proud mountaineer gave Lizianoff; and Jermololf himself was 
them back their owm, and expressed called by the Circassians the “ Rus- 
his hatred against the oppressors of sian Devil.” But the official successor 
his country in the strongest and most of Paskiewitch, as governor- general 
unmeasured terms. “ Peace, traitor,” of the Caucasus, was General Rosen, 
said general Grekof, “ or 1 will have In the mean time the w'ar had consi- 
thce lianged.” “ Is that the way yc derably extended its limits; for Kasi 
honour the laws of hospitality?” Mullah, like a true descendant of the 
answxred the Tchctchan, in a fury, Prophet, had gone forth preaching a 
threw himself on the general, and holy war, with the standard of insur- 
stabbed him to the heart. There was rection in one hand, and the Koran in 
a clash of sabres, a report of pistols, the other. He raised Daghestan to 
the room was filled with soldiers; but revolt, attacked the Russian garrisons 
before the Russians could bring down on the Caspian Sea with partial suc- 
thc Mullah, not only Geueidl Lissane- cess, and plundered the adjacent 
witch, but a colonel and two subordi- country. To stop his aggressions, 
natc officers, had yielded their lives to Rosen determined to attack him in 
the force of liis single arm. his stronghold of Ilimri, the place 

After the recall of Jermololf, Paskie- where he was born. lie placed him- 
witch was appointed to the command self at the head of the 'expedition di- 
of this province. Without immediately rccted on this point in the year 1832 ; 
assailing the central Caucasus, he but though he shared its fatigues and 
drew the meshes of Russian conquest perils, its laurels were reserved for 
closer round it, by the subjugation of Wiliaminoff. On the 18th of October 
the Persian provinces to the south of Kasi Mullah was massacred with liis 
it, and by his brilliant campaign in Murids ; whilst Schamyl, one of this 
Asiatic Turkey in the year 1828. religious order, whose fame dates from 
After this he was engaged in an ex- that day, escaped in a marvellous and 
pedition against Abchasia in 1831, apparently miraculous manner. Bc- 
which he left for the Polish war, re- fore we proceed with our notice of this 
signing his command to General Pan- singular personage, we must caution 
cratieff. About the same time fhe readers that doubts have been enter- 
Russian general Pullali received a tained as to Iho simple fact of his ex- 
sever^ check in the so-called Devil’s istcncc, as if he had lived long ago 
Pass, the Gibraltar of the Tchetch- instead of in our own time — the same 
enzes. ^ ^ kind of doubts that have been thrown 

General Wiliaminoff, who diea a out regarding the existence of Theseus 
natural death in 1839, inherited Jer- or Hercules, or other semi-mytholo- 
moloff’s popularity with his country- gical characters. An habitual reserve 
men. He affected a peculiar style in and assumed sanctity has wrapt up 
Lis general orders, which commonly Schamyl in the same obscurity in 
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-which other heroes are enveloped by 
time and distance. Most of the facts 
related with regard to him only rest 
on hearsay evidence ; some of them, 
as -we shall sec as we go on, being of 
a character to invalidate the evidence 
on which they rest. He is extraordi- 
nary and mysterious in every way, 
most extraordinar} in the hair-breadth 
escapes he is said to have experienced. 
In this, as well as the general charac- 
ter of his exploits, he resembles closely 
the semi-fabulous hero of ancient 
Mossenia, Aristomenes. This diffi- 
culty of obtaining authentic informa- 
tion regarding Schamyl, seems owing 
in part to tlje unapproachableness of 
the scenes of his life, in part to the 
religions seclusion in which he lives, 
either from natural disposition, or with 
a view to his influence on those about 
him. The very nature of the narrow 
escapes told of him would make many 
sceptical as to his surviving them ; for 
supposing them true, his safety would 
appear miraculous. 

We have before menfioned the affair 
of October 18, 1832 (only twenty-three 
years ago, we must remark), when the 
Russians stormed the castle of Himri, 
after having long been kept at bay by 
Kasi Mullah, and the Murid Schamyl, 
They won the stronghold only after 
they had battered the defences with 
cannon, and also had fought for a long 
time hand to hind witli the besieged. 
In the storm, Kasi Mullah fell, and 
several of the Murids. Schamyl him- 
self, wounded *by a musket-shot and 
bayonet- thrust, managed to cut his 
way out and disappear, to be heard of 
soon again in some other direction. 
This was the first of these strange 
escapes. One version of this event is 
singular. It was long maintained by 
some that Schamyl was taken prisonfr 
at Himri, and, after having been 
brought to St Petersburg, appeared in 
his own country again as a Russian 
officer in arms against his countrymen ; 
but having taken umbrage at s«>me 
condnet of his general, deserted back 
to his own people. This story is 
again said to be true, not of Schamyl, 
but of one Daniel Bey, a Caucasian 
chieftain, who deserted the Russian 
service, in which he held a command, 
to join Schamyl. Two years after- 
wards, Schamyl is said to have had 
another escape of the same kind. The 


story of this is connected with the 
“ vendetta,’* or traditional family feud, 
which appears to be as common in the 
Caucasus as in Corsica, or as formerly 
among the Highland clans. In the 
country of Daghestan, that region 
about the south-western coast of the 
Caspian, lived a khanum, or princess, 
of the name of Pashubike, who, bf'iiig 
Russianised, had acted as an enemy 
towards Kasi Mullah. Harns.id Bey, 
the follower of this prophet-chief, who 
was killed, as wo may remember, at 
Himri, having enticed the two sons 
of this khanum into his tent, under 
pretence of negotiation, slew them, 
and by these means more ca‘?ily suc- 
ceeded in capturing Chuiisak, her ca- 
pital town, and putting the khanum, 
their mother, to death. Here was a 
glaring case for the avenger of blood. 
Omar Khan, the eldest son of tlic 
khanum, had been brought up with 
two brothers, named Osman and Hadji 
Murad. These brothers fell on Ham- 
sad Boy, as ho was worshipping in the 
mosque, and, undismayed by the sanc- 
tity of the place, killed him on the 
spot. This deed, however, cost one 
of them his life. Osman was sabred 
by the Murids who were present. His 
brother, however, escaped, and raised 
a revolt among the people, who fell 
upon the Murids in overwhelming 
numbers. Those who escaped the 
massacre which ensued made their 
way to the tower. Schamyl was one 
of these.; and his presence, added to 
their despair, prolonged the defence. 
Iladji Murad ordered the tower to be 
set on fire. Two Murids only escaped. 
One was a man who had betrayed to 
Iladji Murad the original plan of his 
associates, after swearing to keep their 
secret. His escape was only for a 
time, for he was dragged back and 
burnt alive. The other was Schamyl. 
How be escaped, none knew ; but he 
did escape, leaving no clue as to where 
or liow he was gone. Schamyrs third 
extraordinary escape happened in the 
year 1839, at the taking of the fortress 
Acbulko. This was a siege In which 
a remarkable contempt of death was 
displayed on both sides. The Tche- 
tchenzes defended, and the Russians 
attacked. The place was at last car- 
ried in spite of the precipices on which 
it stood, and which were crowned not 
only by men, h\it by women, who 
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emulated the fabled Amazons of the 
Caucasus, and were .^>eeTi above, in 
fluttering robes, loosening masses of 
stone, handling firearms, and exciting 
to the contest the men themselves. It 
was on account of Schamyi, and with 
hope of taking him that this eagle's 
nest was attacked. Achulkowas taken, 
but not Schamyl. He was looked for, 
first among th^ slain, tlieii among the 
prisoners ; but he was nowhere to bo 
found. There were left, indeed, a few 
Tchetchenzes, who had climbed to the 
’clefts of- the rocks higher up. Their 
movements were watched ; and some, 
who gave themselves up, were asked 
if they knew what had become of 
Schamyl. After much hesitation, they 
confessed that he was still above, but 
intended to let himself down in the 
night, and make for the open country, 
llis capture noAV seemed certain, and 
a party of soldiers were expressly set 
to watch for him. After waiting till 
midnight, this party heard a very 
slight noise overhead. Down came 
one of the mountaineers, wdio, after 
an examination of the ground, made 
a sign to those above that the coast 
was clear, and on this down came 
another as softly and as nimbly as a 
cat. A third followed. It must bo 
he, thought the Russians, who as yet 
had not moved, for this one was wrapt 
in the white mantle which Schamyl was 
known to wear. The soldiers rushed 
out, pounced upon them, caught all 
three, and went off with tl^jjm to the 
General’s tent, eager forth auks and re- 
ward. Great was their disappointment 
when they found that neither of these 
was Schamyl. As for the real Schamyl, 
he had taken advantage of the short 
absence of the Russian guard to slip 
down at the same spot, and to gain 
the bank of the river Ko'issu. They 
fired in the direction in which they 
thought he was gone, but they could 
not prevent him fi'om gaining the other 
bank and vanishing in his peculiar and 
supernatural manner. 

Schamyl kept his own counsel with 
regard to this escape from Achulko ; 
if his people considered it miraculous, 
so much the better for his influence 
over them. 

This singular man, who has ever 
since these occurrences been the life 
and soul of the anti-Russian party in 
the Caucasus, is said to have been 
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thirty- seven years of ago when he be- 
came chief of the Tchetchenzes. Ho 
was born in the village of Ilirasi, the 
scene of the first of his great escapes, 
in the year 1797, and is consequently 
at present fifty- seven years of age, 
though said by some to bo nearer 
seventy. . 

Of course, in such cases figures arc 
hardly ever infallible. Men and 
women who lead hard lives in the 
mountains, look older than they are; 
and most semi-barbarous people seem 
to have a superstitious objection to 
too great accuracy on these points, so 
that those who obtain information 
from til cm can only profess to approxi- 
mate to the numbers of-a tribe or the 
age of an individual, as some railway 
directors, in defence of their notorious 
unpunctualities, only profess to ap- 
proximate to the hours marked on 
their time-tables. 

Srliamyl, even in boyhood, distin- 
guished himself by precocious intelli- 
gence, and a proud spirit impatient of 
control. Ile.was never satisfied with 
a second place in any attainment, 
physical or intellectual. He ever 
strove to overcome a natural weak- 
ness of body by exertion strained to 
its highest pitch ; and whenever he 
was surpassed in the sports and trials 
of strength in Avhich he and his com- 
panious engaged, he would shut him- 
self up for whole days to*mourn over 
the discomfiture. Nor was his mind 
less active than his body. This was 
the reason why the, untamable boy 
was yet all respect and obedience to 
one man who had power over him, 
that man being bis tutor, Jelbiladdin. 
By him he ^vas thoroughly imbued 
with knowledge of the Koran and of 
the Arabian school of philosophy. His 
tutor, a member of the school of the 
Snfls, directed all the latent enthusi- 
asm of the pupil into the channel of 
religious fanaticism, and by this mean 
prepared him to achieve his peculiar 
greatness. At the death of Hainsad 
Bey, Schamyl was invested with his 
mantle by acclamation. He has ever 
since remained the acknowledged head 
of an ultra-Mahomedan sect, the very 
Jesuits of Islam. He professes to be 
guided in all he says and docs by 
direct inspirations from Allah. Then 
a feverish exaltation, not in his case 
witliout its majesty, attends his w ords 
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and deeds, and has a strong effect on 
those who are under him. “ He has,” 
says a poet of Daghestan, “ lightnings 
in Iiis eyes, and flowers on his lips.” 

He is of middle height, fair conn- 
tenniice, and light hair ; but fire is 
added to his eyes by their contrast 
with the shade of dark and bushy 
brows. The only exception to an ap- 
pearance of energy and youthfulness 
is a beard which has become grey early 
ill life. Nor is this fiery activity artifi- 
cially kept up, for, though an old cam- 
paigner, he meases like an anchorite. 
Heeats little; he drinks, asaonie would 
say, nothing, as he only drinks water; 
and slcei)s the fewest possible number 
of hours. 

These particulars rest on the evi- 
dence of Eussian prisoners of war 
who have returned from Daghestan. 
Schamyl’s residence, or rather strong- 
hold, ^\i\s for a lung time the castle of 
Achulko, the scene of the third of the 
strange escapes we have mentioned. 
Ho made his Russian piisoncrs build 
him a two-storeyed house there in 
European style. From this little spot 
he made his sway felt far and wide for 
many years. For some time ho was 
without tlic smews of war-— he had no 
pay for his troops — in fiict, it is said 
they had to keep him; yet their fan- 
atical spirit, kindled by his, made him 
ns rich in inlluence as if he had pos- 
sessed miiliofiF. T1 c lives of his Murids 
were at his disposal at a moment’s 
notice, and at the slightest sign. 

The llussian general Grabbc was 
the most determined enemy that 
Schamyl ever had. Having obtained 
permission to reach him if he could in 
his rat’s-holc of Achulko, in the spring 
of 18J37, he set out on his perilous 
expedition. The place w.ns sixty 
versts from the most advanced Russian 
j)ost. I'lie intervening country was 
cut up with ravines, and it cost the 
Ru.ssians many toilsome days to arrive 
at the foot of the rock where Schain} I’s 
castle stood. But as yet the invaders 
had none bnt natural difliculties to 
overcome. TheTchetchenzes had been 
gathering at Achulko to receive them, 
find thus had forborne to impede their 
maich. TIic Russians thought that 
the great business was to get their 
guns and mortars within range of the 
castle; and this done, the surrender of 
the enemy would follow. 


Shot and shell soon did their work 
on tho rudely-built walls; but they 
were as far from taking the ])lacc as 
ever. The rock was burrowed like a 
rabbit-warren ; and from the subter- 
ranean passages of this inland Gibral- 
tar, the mountaineers, out of danger 
themselves, fired with the deadliest 
effect upon the besiegers. Nothing 
was to be done without storming, so 
an assault was attempted, which fail- 
ed, with the loss of two-thirds of the 
assailants. Consideration fur the 
lives of his men might Lave deterred 
a Wellington from a desperate attack 
on Burgos, and induced liim to place 
his fame in abeyance till the next 
campaign, but was not likely to inter- 
fere with the programme of a Russian 
general. Two fresh assaults put the 
Russian commander in possession of 
two important points, and it was de- 
termined to attempt to carry the 
whole place by underniiiiing it. Tho 
besieged, fearing to be blown up with 
the fortress, withdrew for a time to 
the surrounding rocks, and prepared 
to resist the assault there. 

The Russians took advantage of 
their momentary panic to assault the 
])lace, and this time with success, on 
the 22d .\ugiist 1839. All tho garri- 
son were put to the sword, Schamyl, 
it was believed, being among them. 
We have already related the particu- 
lars of his escape. He turned up 
.•suddenly and unexpectedly among 
the '1 cherkessesor Circassians proper; 
and ])Ow he came there, no one knew. 
Driven from Daghestan, he preached 
with but moderate success the holy 
war against Russia among the Adighes 
and Ubiches. Finally, lie leappearcd 
in his own mountains, and established 
himself in Dargo, where Grabbe again 
determined to find him out, making 
the attempt in May 1842. 4’his time 
the Russian general fared worse than 
the last. The Russian column got 
entangled in the woods and defiles, 
and in this state was fallen upon by 
Schamyl’s people, and obliged to 
retreat with the loss of half its num- 
ber. Ever since that time, war has 
been going on with changing fortunes, 
but unabated violence. Latterly, the 
pressure of the Russian power has 
been taken off the Caucasus by the 
war with Turkey, and Schamyl is said 
to have taken advantage of this to 
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make forays into the Russian terri- 
tory, in which the mountaineers have 
carried oft’ a considerable amount of 
booty, and on one occasion several 
Russian ladies, whose restitution the 
representatives of the allies at Con- 
stantinople are said to have endea- 
voured to procure, as ii graceful 
present to a national enemy — with 
whnt success wo knew not. It is to 
be feared that sbnie of them may have 
already been added to the numerous 
wives of the mountain chiefs, this 
fate having befallen other captive 
ladies. Schamyl is now no longer 
the mere head of tlie Tchetchenzes, 
but all the neighbouring tribes pay 
him the blindest obedience. His 
deeds against Russia are only a i)art 
of his greatness. The state of the 
Caucasus in our time has been like 
tliat of the Riiine-land in the middle 
ages- -a soj t of feudal anarchy, where 
what the Germans call “fist-right” 
was the only code of laws systoniati- 
cally acted upon. Not only was every 
tribe hostile to its neighbour on civil 
and religious grounds, but family was 
ill feud with family in the same tiibe, 
and the law of blood- vengeance, which 
we have already adverteil to, was the 
rule under which all lived and many 
died. Schamyl, seeing that the per- 
lietuation of this state of things pre- 
vented any common action against 
the public enemy, and esjiecially 
objecting to oflering up valuable lives 
to petty feuds, has managed to modify 
it so that even the hostile sects ol the 
same religion — namely, those ot Omar 
and Ali— -are induced by him to make 
common cause against the Christian 
foe. When it is taken into consider- 
ation that religious sects commonly 
hate each other more in proportion to 
the slightness of their doctiinal difter- 
ences, and in all cases each other 
more than those of an entirely oppo- 
site religion, this will not appear the 
least dillicnlt task that he had to 
perform. The whole of the country 
over which he rules is divided into 
twenty provinces, each governed by 
a man called II Naib ; but only 
four of these governors, who arc the 
most tried adherents of the prop* et, 
have absolute authority : the rest are 
obliged to refer to the superior power 
for the ratiftcation of their acts. Each 
furnishes three hundred* horsemen — 


every ten families providing one. 
The family to which that one rider 
belongs is exempt from other 
imposts : the other nine furnish 
cquipmci t and provision. These 
horsemen must be ready to mount 
and ride for their lives at all times, 
even in the night. This reminds one 
of the martial law enforced by the 
fiery cross of tlie Highland clans. In 
the year 1843, Schamyl had eight 
thousand of such horsemen. These 
serve for his standing army; but 
besides these he has a militia. Ti e 
whole male population of the Aula 
or Caucasian liiyulrefls is exercised 
in arms and horsemanship. TMs 
militia is bound to defend its own 
district in case of attack, and on 
emergency to take a part in the 
prophet’s expeditions. Scliamy I’s own 
body-guard consists of a thousand 
men, each of whom has a fixed j)or- 
tioii of the spoils of war, besides an 
allowance of three florins a-montli. 
To belong to this body is an object of 
ambition to all the Aids of Daghestan. 
Schamyl’s revenues consisted at first 
entirely of the black mail he levied in 
the Russian provinces. Of tliis ho had 
a fifth, according to imniemoiial cus- 
tom. Of late, however, a regular tax- 
ation has been introduced, and the 
common treasure is swelled by a lithe 
of the harvest. Another source of the 
sinew's of war is rcmarkablcs, consider- 
ing the fanaticism on which the sys- 
tem rests. It consists of a kind of Jay 
impropriation of the revenues of the 
mosques and dervisheS; but some of 
the ministers of religion are indemni- 
fied by being taken into military ser- 
vice, and others by icceiving civil 
appointments; and, after all, the war 
might be considered in the light of a 
crusade, and that, in carrying it on, 
religious funds would not be much 
misapplied. A system of couriers 
riding from village to village has also 
been set on foot, probably revived 
from antiquity, as we know the Per- 
sians had it. in the time of Xenophon. 
Bravery in war is honoured, in the 
European manner, by orders; while 
the punishment of death is inflicted 
for cowardice, treachery, theft, or 
murder. Schamyl does not disdain 
to resort to pious frauds to uphold his 
pow'cr, and pretends, pcrliaps himself 
in part believing, that lie has confer- 
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encos with Allah on the most impor- 
tant matters. These contereiiccs arc 
supposed commonly to take place 
once a-ycar, and he prepares himself 
for them by a long course of seclusion, 
prayer, and fasting. During the whole 
of this time his house is strictly 
w’atchcd, and no one is admitted to 
his presence. That Schamyl practises 
systematic imposition, is to be expected 
from his fanatical character; nor must 
we suppose this to detract from the sin- 
cerity of his fiinaticism. A fanatic may 
impose, without being an impostor in 
the worst sense of the word. Nor 
is it quite correct to call Mahomet, 
or Cromwell, or Schamyl, half-fana- 
tic, half-imppstor. All fanatics prac- 
tise imposition, because fanatics ; nor 
must they therefore be charged with 
the moral meanness of those who im- 
pose for little selfish ends. Full of 
their own views of religion, they have 
no eyes to see the plain right and 
wrong of simply moral questions. 
The end of all they say and do is to 
them so paramount, that the means 
become a secondary * consideration. 
This seems to us to constitute the very 
distijictioii between fanaticism and 
healthy zeal, But we must be cautious 
here of extending our charity too far; 
for by far the greater number of reli- 
giou.s impostors are certainly not fana- 
tics, but mere swindlers. Do not let 
ns for a moment be supposed to place 
Schamyl in the ''amc category with 
Joe Mnitli, the JMormon prophet, and 
the blasphemous leaders of the “ Aga- 
pedonie.” Joe Smith’s memory lias 
the advantage of a quasi-martyrdom, 
and on the strengtli of this his fol- 
lowers are making hundreds of con- 
verts, especially among the Welsh 
sects. It is almost a pity that the 
people who lynched him did not con- 
tent themselves with tar and feathers. 
Unless wo take the more charitable 
view of Schamyl’s fanaticism, nothing 
cm bo said in palliation of a crime 
which, according to Dr 'Wagner, will 
for ever stain his niemoi;)’ — a crime 
no less than matricide. The story 
ia told by the German doctor 
much as follows : it seems to 
us of doubtful authority, as it was 
told to a Russian officer, name nii-. 
mentioned, by one of the most conli- 
dential of the Murids, being not im- 
probably a mere cock-and-bull story, 


to inspire an exaggerated fear of the 
character of the prophet-'v^ arrior. In 
the year 18411, the inhabltanls of the 
Greater and Lesser Ti'lietchna, being 
hard pressed on all siih‘s by Russian 
troops, and left helpless by the Lcs- 
ghian communities, resolved to send 
a deputation to Schamyl, with the re- 
quest that he would either send a 
sufficient number of warriors to enable 
them to make head a^^ainst the Rus- 
sians, or else empower them to sub- 
mit to the Russian government, as 
their means of resistance were at an 
end. Now, it was well known that 
any one taking such a proposition to 
Schamyl, did it at the risk of his life, 
and in consequence no one could be 
found to volunteer to play the part of 
Archibald Rell-tbe-cat. The Tchetcli- 
enzes saw there was nothing to be done 
but to choose their envoys b}' lot. 'I'lie 
fatal choice fell on four inhabitants of 
the village Gumri. Dangerous as was 
their mission, tliCvSe proud mountaineci s 
dared not show tirridiiy, and they 
started on their journoy to seek out 
Schamyl in his township of Dargo. 
In proportion, however, as they ap- 
proached it, the danger of their i*rrand 
appeared to them in stronger light, 
and the instinct of self-piescrvation 
’ivas awakened. The}^ luild several 
consultations as to the safest means 
of approaching the chief on the sub- 
ject, yet without fixing on any plan, 
till at last the eldest of them, called 
Tepi, turned to his companions with 
these words- You know,” said he, 
“ how impossible it would be even for 
those Murids, who are most intimate 
with the mighty Imam, to use with 
impunity the expression ‘ submission 
to the Giaour.’ What would then 
be our fate if wo dared to appear in 
his presence with such a mission? 
lie w'ould at once command that oiir 
tongues should bo cut out, our eyes 
put out, or our hands lopj)v.d otf; Jind 
all this would not do our people the 
least good, but simply leave our 
families without support. I have 
turned the matter over in my mind, 
and thought of only one feasible plan 
of effecting our mission.” Topi’s 
companions, of course, pressed him 
to communicate this plan. I have 
heard,” he continued, “ that there is 
but one person who exercises a de- 
cided influence on the Imam, aud 
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(lares to utter words in liis presence 
which A\oiil(l be the death of any 
OTIC else. That person is his mother. 
Aconncftion of mine, ITassim Mullah, 
in Dar^o, will manage to introduce 
us to her without much difliculty, 
especially if wo make him a present 
of part of the money we have brought.” 
The other envoys were satisfied with 
this proposal, ^nd empowered their 
companion to carry out his views. 
When they arrived in Dargo, Topi’s 
friend received tliem in an hospitable 
manner, and Tepi took the earliest 
opportunity of letting Ilassira Mullah 
know the object of their visit, and 
asking for his co-operation. No sooner 
were the words uttered than llassiin 
broke out in a passion. “ ITow could 
I,” said he, “ be so unmindful of my 
honour as to put my hand to help so 
shameful a project as that of subjec- 
tion to the Giaour?” Tepi knew his 
man, — made a dive into his pocket, 
and let slip, as if quite by accident, a 
band fill of gold pieces on the carpet. 
Uassini Mullah’s features immediately 
relaxed from their sternness, and Jic 
begged his friend to go over the story 
again, as he had understood him but 
imperfectly the first time. He asked 
him, at the same time, how many of 
such gold pieces he hail brought with 
liim. “ 'L'hrcc hundred pieces,” an- 
swered Tepi. “ Our whole tribe has 
subscribed to mal e it up. Here are 
.seventy of them. Wc intend to devote 
the residuary two liundied and thirty 
of them to the Klianiim, if she suc- 
ceeds in obtaining our object from her 
son.” Alas for human nature ! llas.sini 
Mullah agreed to further their design, 
oil C(mdition of cutting down to two 
hundred pieces the old lady’s bribe, 
and pocketing the remaining thirty 
liimsclf. When all had been agreed 
upon, IIa.‘?sim went to the Khanum, 
a lady universally respected for her 
benevolence, but who nevertheless 
w'as known to have an itching palm, 
and succeeded in persuading her to 
speak with her son on the danger- 
ous subject. Accordingly, the same 
evening she entered her son’s apart- 
ment, who, with the Koran in his 
hand, was just preparing to desp. ;ch 
the Murids in attendance on him with 
exciting messages to different tribes. 
In spite of this urgent business, he 
granted his mother a private audience, 


which was prolonged beyond mid- 
night. 'I'*!" m-ecise nature of what 
passed uctufL'ii them was never ascer- 
tained. The next morning, >vhcii 
Ilassim Mullah visited the Khauuin, 
he found her in tears, and deadly pale. 
“My son,” she saM, with faltering 
voice, “ does not by himself venture 
to decide on so important a point as 
that of the submission of the Tchetchr, 
enzea to the Giaour ; so he is gone 
into the mosque to pray and fast there 
till the moment when the Great Pro- 
phet shall reveal fiis will to him from 
his own mouth.” Scharaylhad, in fact, 
shut himself up in the mosque, having 
commanded all the people of Dargo 
to come about it and pray until he 
should make his appearance with the 
Prophet’s verdict. TIic whole people 
responded to this appeal, anil sur- 
rounded the mosqno, praying and 
howling. But thrice twenty -four 
hours passed ; many of tlic devotees 
failed for hunger and want of sleep. 
At last the door opened, and Schaniyl 
came out, palp, and wit'i bloodshot 
eyes. After he had spoken in a low 
voice to one of the Murids who stood 
near, he mounted on tlic flat roof of 
the mosque, whitlicr several ^Murids 
accomiiauicd him. There he remained 
standing in silence for ‘^ome minutes, 
while all the people looked up to him 
with trembling expectation ; and as 
for the Tchctclienzian envoys, they 
scarcely dared tobieathe. ISiiiIdenly 
one of the Murids, who had been sent 
to fetch the Khanum » appeared wdtii 
her on the same roof. Tlio Imam 
immediately ordered her to stand be- 
fore him, and exclaimiid, raising his 
soiTOwful eyes to heaven — “ Great 
Prophet, thrice holy are thy com- 
mands ; they will be done.” Then he 
turned to the people, and spoke with 
a loud voice. “ Men of Dargo, I have 
a fearful thing to announce to yon. 
The Tchetcheiizes have entertained 
the shameless thought of submitting 
thennselves to the Giaour, and have 
even gone so far as to send envoys to 
ask for my permission. These mes- 
sengers well knew the criminality of 
their business, so they did not venture 
to appear before me, but turned to 
my wretched mother, who, with the 
weakness of her sex, gave way to 
their importunity, and laid the wicked 
plan before me. My tender love for 
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her, and her urgent entreaty, em- 
boldened me even to consult Maho- 
met, the beloved of God, with regard 
to the Divine will. Wherefore have 
J, through three days and three 
nights, supported by your prayers, 
invoked the Prophet’s judgment. He 
has honoured me with his answer ; 
but that answer came on me like a 
thunder-clap. According to the will 
of Allah, it is decreed that the first 
person who brought the infamous pro- 
posal of the Tchetchcnzes before me 
must be punished with a hundred 
lieavy strokes of a whip. Alas ! this 
iirst person \vad no other than iny 
mother.” When the poor old woman 
heard her •name so mentioned, she 
raised a shriek of lamentation ; but 
Schatnyl was inexorable. The Murids 
tore the long veil off the Khaniiin, 
bound her to a pillar, and Schamyl 
himself took the scourge to accomplish 
the frightful penance. At the tifili 
stroke, the Jvhanuni dropped down 
dead under the lash of her son, w’lio 
fell wee[)ing at her feet. This was 
enough for nature ; in a few minutes 
he sprang suddenly up,' and his eyes 
sparkled with an expression of Joy. 
lie raised himself to hi.s full height, 
and spoke in a tone of dignity. “ God 
i.s (tod, and JMahomet is his prophet ; 
he has heard my earnest prayer, and 
permitted me to take upon myself the 
rest of tlib strokes to wdiicli my poor 
mother was condemned. I do it joy- 
fully, and recognise therein, Holy 
Prophet, an uivaluable sign of thy 
grace.” And quickly, and with a 
smile on his fiice, he threw off his 
upper garments, and commanded two 
of his Murids to inflict upon him the 
rest of the blows. They did so, lay- 
ing on the bare back of their com- 
mander ninety -five heavy strokes, 
each of which drew blood, without 
his face changing a feature. After 
the last stroke, he i)ut on the clothes 
lying at his feet, came down among 
the astounded people, and asked, in a 
quiet, collected tone, “ Where are the 
miscreants for whose sake my mother 
was obliged to suffer this frightful 
punishment ? Where are the envoys 
from the Tchetchenzes ? " - “ Here, 
here,” cried a hundred voices ; and in 
another moment the trembling victims 
were dragged before the face of the 
fanatical chief. Every one expected 


their instant death, and some Murids 
were already unsheathing tlicir heavy 
sabres to be ready to execute them at 
a word from the Imam. The Tchet- 
chenzes lay with their faces to the 
earth, and muttered their dying ju <iyer; 
but not one of them dared to lift his 
head to ask for a pardon which all 
thought impossible. Schamyl, to the 
surprise of all, lifted tJiem up with bis 
own hand, bade them take courage, 
and said, “ Keturii to your own people, 
and relate to them, as a fit answer to 
their criminal and inconsidornte re- 
quest, all that you have seen and 
heard about me.” One may easily 
conclude that no message of sin; lar 
import ever again found its way to 
Dargo. Now, on whatever authority 
this horrid story may rest, wo cannot 
help being sceptical about it, for in- 
fernal evidence seems against it. If 
l?cliauiyl could obtain the Prophet’s 
permission to receive ninet3’’-five lashes 
for his mother, ho surely might, in 
the first place, have obtained ])ermis- 
sioii to be her substitute for the whole 
hundred. Any hero of the same stamp, 
whatever liis religious ficiizy, would 
ha VC preferred suicide to parricide. Wo 
have Sciiptural authority for Jeph- 
thah’s sacrifice of his daughter; and 
such stories as those of the sacrifice of 
Iphigeniii by Agamemnon, and thecase 
of Ariistodemus the Messenian king in 
classical antiquity, have probably a 
true foundation ; but in Oriental cus- 
tom, as in Roman law, children were 
considered the slaves and property of 
their parents ; in no case, even under 
the woman-dcgrjiding regime of Islam, 
parents of their children. In fact, the 
entire subjection of the child would 
point, if anything, to an exaggeration 
of parental reverence. We cannot 
believe that Schamyl’s influence over 
his people would have been increased 
by the sacrifice of his mother, though 
it might have been by his own vicari- 
ous penance. They must have in- 
vcirted this part of the story to frighten 
the Russians. As to his strange es- 
capes, there is no reason to believe 
them untrue, any more than those of 
the Bruce or any other authenticated 
hero. Some of our own men in the 
Crimea have escapes to relate just as 
miraculous. We will quote a few 
words from a letter in the Times from 
a private in the Scotch Fusiliers, a 
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native of Girvan, in Ayrshire. “ A 
musket-ball went through my right 
arm. It was just like a pin touching 
me at the time. 1 continued firing 
about five minutes ; then I got a ball 
In the loft breast. I never fell ; but, 
thank God, the ball passed quick as 
lightning through my back, just below 
my shoulder. The wound is three or 
four inches higher before than it was 
behind, becauselthe enemy werehighcr 
than we, they firing in a slanting di- 
rection.” He goes on fighting, never- 
theless. “ I was staggering down the 
hill as well as I could, when I was soon 
struck on the arm with abitof a shell. 
I had no time to say a word till an- 
other ball went through my left thigh. 
I got about twenty yards furtherdown, 
then fell on my face. I never got 
timorous till then.” [Did yon get 
timorous then, Joseph Coulter ? We 
question it ; at all events, wc should 
think ourselves rather bravo with your 
allowance of timidity.] . . . “ I tried 
to get up, and with the help of God I 
got to my feet once more. I was not 
one inliiutc on my feet till a ball struck 
mo on the first joint of the middle 
finger of my left hand, and broke it. 
I still kept my feet. . . . My 
thigh is quite well. In my next I will 
tell you how I got off the field. I am 
now able to walk about. I will soon 
be as good a man as ever. . . . Our 
quartermaster-sergeant, happening to 
pass, called out, ‘ Halloo, my dear fel- 
low, where are you struck? ’ I said, 
‘ Well, sir, T am struck with four balls 
and a bit of a shell.’ * Good God! ’ he 
said, ‘ and are you not dead yet ? * ” 
He surely ought to have been dead long 
ago, on ihe same principle as that on 
which the Duke ought to have been 
beaten at Waterloo. He was dead 
by every rule of science, but he told 
his own story. Here is an escape as 
miraculous as any of Schamyrs. It is a 
great disadvantage to Schamyl’s repu- 
tation that he enshrouds himself in such 
inaccessibility. Few Europeans have 
been favoured with an interview with 
him. The Caucasus has been danger- 
ous to any travellers who might have 
been taken for Eussian spies, and it 
would be difficult, without aknowlec'.jo 
of the language of the inhabitants, to 
identify oneself. One of oiir steamers 
was fired at, in mistake for a Russian, 
by theCircassians when they were burn- 


ing the forts that the Russians bad 
abandoned, although, when they found 
out their error, they were profuse in 
apologies. Our officers who landed 
on a subsequent occasion, though they 
fraternised with the Circassians, could 
learn little or nothing about Schamyl. 
The fact is, that Circassia proper has 
been only occasionally the scene of 
his operations, and the fishers on the 
Black Sea have been in a mauucr, 
more so formerly than now, brought 
under Russian power. These very 
Circassians about whom most is known 
and with whom ISIr Bell and Captain 
Sp(3ucer became acquainted by actual 
residence among them, arc very odd 
people. The position of wo man amongst 
them in some respects resembles that 
of woman in the West. Being to a 
great extent mouogamisls, probably 
because they cannot afford poij’gainy, 
their women seem to play a higher 
part than in Turkey proper. We have 
mentioued their exploits in war, equal 
to those of tlie maid of Saragossa, 
Nevertheless they expeu-t their daiigh- 
tersfor sale in the Turkish slave-mar- 
kets, andto replenish Turkish seraglios. 
It may be that the high position of 
woman is an old t»’adition in the purer 
races, and that someoftheorigiual blood 
of the Teutonic stock still lingers in the 
Caucasus, which in the West runs in 
the veins of those who, heathen or 
Christian, have always reverenced wo- 
man; so that Tacitus remarked, iii as- 
tonishment at this trait of civilisation 
eighteen hundred years.ago, “ Aliquid 
divini incsse putaiit.” ^V'e must not 
be considered ungallaut if we do not 
impute this Teutonic woman- worship 
entirely to moral and intellectual supe- 
riority. The women of the German 
races arc more beautiful than the men. 
It is not so with the Turks and Greeks 
— not so even with the Italians, in spite 
of Lord Byron — or, dare we say, even 
with the Spaniards. Wc have ourselves 
observed a superiority in the beanty of 
the men of Catalonia and Arragon, at 
least ill the mountains, to that of the 
women, whoare beaten by their French 
jsisters on tlie other side of the Py- 
renees. But in the Caucasus, female 
beauty appears to be in perfection, and 
must have its effect on society in spite 
of Mahomedanism. Thus we cannot 
help thinking that all the good the 
Caucasians have, belongs to their ori- 
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ginal traditions. Tliey resemble in 
their good points the mountaineers of 
the Tyrol and Scrvia ; but they are 
spoiled to a great extent by Tslamism. 
It is w'cll to ponder this. Our ladies 
and the ladies of Paris are really iu 
danger of alittle sentimental Islamism, 
for they play Omar Pasha quadrilles, 
forgetting that the Turks, like the 
fabled Tenth, “ never dance and they 
wear in their liead-arcsses gilded 
crescents, as the Athenians used to 
wear golden grass-hoppers. This is 
anything but the place for tlieological 
discussion, but we have surely a right 
to observe, iii spite of our Ottoman 
alliance, that a religion can be worth 
nothing which is no religion at ail for 
half the world, except by special 
favour, and that half the fairer and 
the better. Those whose Turkish 
sympathies would lead them astray, 
would do well to take Scott's TaUaman 
from the shelf, and road over the dia- 
logue between Sir Kennel h and Sala- 
din. AVe do not believe that civilisa- 
tion in Turkey can over be more than 
a mere varnishing of decay. Her 
Christian races must rise, her Ottoman 
race must fall, and woo be to us if wo 
attempt to arrest the decrees of Hea- 
ven. It is for her Cliristian races 
that we are warring now, if we know 
what we arc about, and that they may 
be left to their natural development, 
nnshacklwl by JMuscovite interference. 
A\'^e must not for a moment suppose 
that Ave- arc fighting to rivet the 
sceptre in the hand of a power — 

“ A Dio sjjiaconte, od a nemici suoi” — 

or no great good fortune can attend 
our arins^ 

The highest praise we can give the 
Turkish government is that of “ lais- 
soz fairc,’’ — that it does not interfere 
Avith its Christian subjects. As long 
ago as 1849, wo met at Cbamoony 
some Moldavian gentlemen. They 
assured us that under the Porte they 
enjoyed nearly perfect civil and reli- 
gious liberty, for they never saw a 
Turkish ofiicial; they only paid a 
trifling tribute; while, even then, they, 
lived in continual dread of the en- 
croachments of Kussia. All this, 
however, is OAving, not to the benevo- 
lence, but the imbecility of Turkey, 


whatever galvanic life Omar Pasha 
may give to her armies. Considering 
all this, Avc must not hope too much 
from Schamyrs co-operation. It is 
doubtful whether he will ever bo 
ill a position to carry on war beyond 
his own mountains; though in his 
own mountains the diversion our arms 
are making makes him easily impreg- 
nable, and takes oflf the Avcight that ho 
has felt for the Avhole of his former life, 
so that he may fortify himself in them, 
ahvays supposing his existence, at his 
leisure. The Caucasus safe, Ceorgda 
is isolated, and a little organisation 
of the Turkish armies tliere by Euro- 
pean officers would giv^e them the 
upper hand. Their Asiatic armi js are 
disorganised now, because the officers 
are sunk in sloth and every degrading 
vice ; for it is in the rich, and not in 
the poor, that the Avorst eflTects of 
Islamism are seen. Schamyl might 
possibly be able to get as far as 
Tiflis, as Ave see that a spur of his 
mountains runs out in that direction ; 
but Ave question if he has artillery for 
a siege, and Ave should fear that his 
manner of carrying on Avar might make 
his alliance questionable, for the same 
reasons that Lord Chatham objected 
to oiir employing the lied Indians and 
their scalping-knives in the American 
War. If AA^e cannot beat Russia by 
fair civilised fighting, Ave had better 
not beat her at all. As it is, she lias 
shown but a bad example, although 
the Emperor is to be acquitted of 
such deeds as murdering Iho Avounded, 
as he publishes an ukase against it ; 
yet Avo should scarcely be justified iu 
retaliating, as long as she is more 
cruel to her own soldiers than to the 
enemy — such cruelly appearing to be 
part of her military system. This is 
due to the Tartar blood of subordi- 
nates, more than, we should think, to 
the disposition of Nicholas. AVheii 
speaking of Schamyl, we forget how 
little the Czar himself, who is so much 
moj c accessible, is really known by the 
world as a private man. He is pro- 
bably only now beginning to come 
before the Avorld in his true colours, 
lie is too near us for us to see him, as 
Napoleon Avas to our fathers. Pos- 
terity Avill see him and judge him, and 
One higher than posterity. 
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REVELATIONS OF A SHOWMAN. 


We have often regretted that the 
inimitable author of Gil Bias has not 
given us, in his entertaining volumes, 
a minute and detailed biography of 
that ingenious personage, Ambrose de 
Lamela. He appears but too rarely 
ill the pages of that excellent romance, 
and we arc rather tantalised than sa- 
tisfied by the glimpses which we are 
permitted to obtain. Rigid persons 
may object to certain of Iiis actions as 
slightly latitudinarian, but we arc left 
ill no doubt ns to his principles. If, 
from some unexplained confusion in 
his ideas, he decamped with his mas- 
ter’s portmanteau two days after 
entering Ids service, he had previously 
made a visit to church, “ where he 
had been, to return thanks to heaven 
for having preserved him from all 
evil accidents on the road from Burgos 
even unto Valladolid.” A little later, 
wo find him levying contributions on 
the country, in the disguise of an ab- 
staining anchorite ; next, he puts on 
l^ic garments of an Inquisitor, and 
m^kes free wdth the ducats of a Jew ; 
afterwards, being convinced of the 
iniquity of clieating, he becomes a 
Carthusian monk, and is advanced to 
a place of trust in the convent ; and 
finally, towards the close of the ro- 
mance, w'e find him, in consequence of 
a relapse from the ways of virtue, 
walking in procession to the pile as 
one of the victims of an auto da fe. 
To this sad fate, Le Sage, though by 
no means the most austere of moralists, 
thought fit to condemn his pattern of 
the hypocritical rogue ; nor, though 
w"C admit the ingenuity of Ambrose, 
and are vastly tickled by the account 
of his depredations — though wo ad- 
mire his dexterity in gulling the pub- 
lic, and acknowledge the aptitude of 
the means which he employed — can 
we find fault with the author for his 
measure of retributory j usticc. On the 
coiitrarv, w^e should have felt rather 
shocked had we been compelled to 
take leave of Ambrose in the charac-. 
ter of a grandee and millionaire, ei • 
riched by the proceeds of his swind- 


ling, and maintaining a considerable 
position in society, on account of the 
wealth amassed by such very equivo- 
cal proceedings. 

It is, wo think, a most desirable 
thing, that in all works of fiction, 
whether high or low, there should be 
a distinct development of the Nemesis, 
or retributive power — that vice O’ 
fraud, however exhibited, should not 
be portrayed as finally triuniphaiit — 
but that each action, according to its 
merit or demerit, should have its pro- 
per moral consequence, and produce 
its iegitimatc efiect. What interest 
could any of us find in Bluebeard, if 
Ijopular tradition had allowed old In- 
digo to chop olF Fatima's Iiead, to hurl 
the screaming sister Ann from the 
heights of the bartisan, and to impale 
the avenging brotliers on the stake? 
Is it not an immense relief to our feel- 
ings when, in the concluding act of 
the melodrama,* Jack, who is supposed 
to be far away at sea, pei haps wdiiten- 
ing the corals of the Pacific Ocean 
with his bones, darts upon the stage 
all alive and hearty, at precisely the 
right nick of time, and scores with his 
cutlass the skull of that villanous 
smuggler, who, after having impugned 
his fidelity, is now proceeding to take 
liberties with the disconsolate and 
despairing Poll ? Rely upon it, there 
is a fine moral stratuip at the base 
of the popular heart. Even thieves 
and housebreakers will adnut that the 
reputation of Jack Sheppard would 
have been lessened, and the profes- 
sional glories of David Haggart have 
been dimmed, had not these illustrious 
individuals consummated their career 
upon the gallows. Wo cannot do 
without our moral. Some of the 
dramatists, such as Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Dryden, Congreve, and 
others, attempted to reverse the rule, 
and to exhibit vice as triumphant. 
Posterity has righteously judged them 
for their ofience, and has dismissed 
them with incifablc disgust to a limbo 
from which there is no return. 

Passing from the domain of fiction, 
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and entering the territory of history, we 
find but few instances of rogues openly 
congratulating themselves upon the 
success of their roguery, and confi- 
dently demanding from the public ap- 
plause and congratulation. Haggart, 
to whom wo have already alluded, 
did certainly, while under sentence of 
death, compile or dictate a biography, 
in which his various misdemeanours 
were palliated with excusable leniency; 
but then he never denied the justice 
of the sentence, nor attempted to 
maintain that predatory courses were 
the best qualification for honour and 
distinction in this w'orld, or for happi- 
ness in that to come. Vidocq, the 
French police spy and informer, has 
given us some curious revclatious; but 
he does not exhort others to adopt 
the same line of business, neither arc 
his antecedents likely to allure many 
followers. Ten years have elapsed 
since the railway mania was at its 
height, and yet we are without any 
authentic nicnioirof a “stag.” IJonbt- 
less, sonic of these agile beings must 
have escaped the general “ tinchel’* 
or demolishment of their race ; but no 
survivor has had, as yet, the hardi- 
hood to leli ns how he imposed upon 
a credulous public — by what nefarious 
means he inveigled victims to buy 
his worthless scrip at au astounding 
premium — or how he emerged, in the 
possession of a plum, from the general 
wreck of bjiiikruptcy. AVc believe, 
with Shakespeare, that this kind of 
creature has fine feelings of his own ; 
and that the tears “ have coursed 
down his innocent nose,” not any 
means on account of his own losses, 
but from a due sense of Christian com- 
miseration for the fate of multitudes 
whom he had swindled. That every 
one should put some flattering unction 
to his soul, for every misdeed which 
he has committed, is natural and com- 
mon. The gold-fever, at the period 
to which wo allude, was so universal 
that it may almost be styled an epi- 
demic ; and therefore we are the less 
inclined, perhaps entitled, now to 
challenge the erratic movements of 
those “ dumb denizens of the forest.” 
They are, at all events, quiet ; and 
dc not, reversing the parable, call 
their neighbours, and kinsfolk, and 
the public in general, to rejoice with 
them over certain pieces of silver, 


which they never had lost, but which, 
on the contrary, had been acquired in 
a manner, and through a ])roce3S, not 
quite creditable to their ow n morality. 

Adventurers tlierc have been in all 
ages, who, calculating upou the in- 
exhaustible score of credulity contain- 
ed in the public reservoirs, have turn- 
ed that superabundance to their profit. 
The world has known quacks of all 
degrees, from. CaglioStro of the dia- 
mond necklace down to St John Long 
of the cabbage leaves, and doubtless 
it will know many more; but up to 
the present time adventurers, quacks, 
and other impostors have bccu chary 
of their confessions. Some, having 
achieved their end and made the»r 
fortunes by unscrupulous practices 
instead of honest industry, liave set- 
tled down into respectable obsciirit}^, 
and even changed their names, in 
Older to escape an unenviable noto- 
riety. Others have attempted to 
brazen out their imposlurCsS, and 
have maintained to the very last 
that they v/ere in trutli and in reality 
what they represented themselves to 
be; and the same credulity which 
supported them when alive has gain<"^d 
them posthumous adherents. But it 
was reserved for our age and gcueati- 
tion to be requested to honour a man 
who, after having practised, by his 
own confession, innumerable decep- 
tions upon the public — after having 
fleeced them so successful!./ that he 
has already, though but in middle life, 
realised a large fortune — has the as- 
tound ing audacity to make a full re- 
velation of his practices; representing 
himself, at the same time, as an 
eminently moral and religious char- 
acter, and absolutely closing his book 
with an expression of his gratitude to 
heaven for the blessings wdiich have 
been showered upon him ! 

Mr riiiueas Taylor Barnum is, we 
are thankful to say, not a native of this 
country. If he is, as the preface to 
the English edition of his Life advises 
us, essentially a popular man in his 
own country” — America — we cannot 
form any exalted idea of the standard 
of morals which prevails among our 
Transatlantic brethren. But wo 
rather apprehend that the writer of the 
said preface is by no means a master 
of synonymes, and that he confounds 
“ popular,” which is one thing, with 
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“ notorious,” which is another. Dando, 
the oyster-eater, was decidedly noto- 
rious, but we never heard him describ- 
ed as popular; and we doubt much 
whether Barnum has any more title 
than Dando to the latter epithet. The 
great predatory consumer of the bi- 
valves left behind him no autobiogra- 
phy. Had he done so, we arc sure 
that, in the words of the preface, 
“ the career of such a notability must 
present details of much interest, with 
lessons of practical wisdom and as 
Dando was really a genius in his way, 
'vve can hardly doubt that his adven- 
tures, had he chosen to relate them, 
would have been quite as interesting 
as Barnuni’s. Both of them adopted 
as their motto and rule of life, from 
an early age, the apothegm of ancient 
1‘istol: — 

“ Why, then the woiIiPs mine oyster, 
AVhich 1 with swoitl will open." 

But Dando W'as a straightforward 
creature ; and, being unskilled in 
tropes, interpreted the passage lite- 
rally, and confined his ellbrts to the 
cruiitaci'(0 ; whereas Barnum, having 
the Vcsti(ies of Creation in his eye, 
considered man in the light of a de- 
vt'lopcd oyster, and attacked the 
figurative mollusc. But how his ac- 
knowledged and vaunted success in 
this c.utcrpriso should render him 
“ popular,” we really arc at a loss to 
conceive. Dando was not popular 
cither with oysters or oyster-venders — 
does the higher state of development 
necessitate a lower tone of the moral 
sentiment? 

Seriously — wo have not read, for a 
long time, a more trashy or offensive 
book than this ; and wc should not have 
considered it worthy of the least notice 
had we merely looked to the intrinsic 
merits of its contents. But it is worth 
noticing as a satire upon all of us; and 
we hope it may have the effect — very 
different from what its author intended 
— of opening the eyes of the public, for 
some little time at least, to the shame- 
less exhibitions which have become 
matter of regular trade and. specula- 
tion. In saying this, we arc so far 
from making a reflection upon hontjt 
showmen, that we are really advocat- 
ing their interests. In the days of 
our boyhood there were no zoological 
gardens ; and we remember what in- 


tense delight the arrival of a caravan 
of wild beasts occasioned. There, on 
the Mound of Edinburgh, stood the 
mysterious quadrangle of waggons, 
with a huge and somewhat incongru- 
ous picture of liens, tigers, panthers, 
leopards, wolves, and boa-constrictors, 
making their way towards some com- 
mon centre-piece of carrion ; whilst 
pelicans were seen ladling up bucket- 
fuls of fish ; and macaws, with bills 
like pickaxes, were smiting into the 
hearts of cocoa-nuts. But what were 
the outward depicted glories to those 
of the interior? Wretched paint 1 
Our shilling paid, or rather paid for 
us by a sympathising relative, we 
walked into the menagerte with a far 
more excited feeling than any middle- 
aged traveller experiencos when he 
first catches a glimpse of Timbuctoo. 
Strange and wildly tropical was the 
commixed odour of the sawdust, am- 
monia, and orangc-pccl. An unde- 
fined sensation of terror seized us on 
the trap-stair, while descending into 
the interior of the caravan ; for a 
hideous growling, snarling, hissing, 
baying, barking, and cliattering, warn- 
ed us that the inmates were upon the 
alert, and between the ciitrancc and 
the quadrangle there seemed danger 
of a protruded paw. But — once in — 
what a spectacle I There w’^as “ Nero,” 
the indulgent old lion, who would 
stand any amount of liberties- -into 
whose cell you might go, safely as an- 
other Aiidrocles, for the moderate fee 
of half-a-crown, and pluck with im- 
punity the beard that erst had swept 
the sands of the Sahara. But in those 
days nobody gave ns two-and-six- 
pence to make the experiment ; and, 
sooth to say, we would rather have 
expended the money, if offered, in the 
purchase of nuts and gingerbread, for 
the monkeys, racoons, and the dcarly- 
beloved elephant. What a nice beast 
that elephant was, and what an appe- 
tite he possessed 1 From nine in the 
morning till six in the dewy eve, his 
trunk was a •mere vehicle for cakes, of 
wduch he must have swallowed as 
many as ought to have deranged the 
digestion of a ragged school ; and yet, 
when the ordinary pasture-hour ap- 
proached, the unappeased devourer 
trumpeted with his proboscis, and 
absorbed as many carrots as would 
have made broth for the army of the 
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Titans. Then there was “ Wallace,” 
— styled, pQ>T excellence^ the Scottish 
lion — a rampant, reddish- maned ani- 
mal, who, though whelped in the 
North, j-etalned all the ardour and 
passion of the Libyan blood, was char- 
acteristically tenacious of his dignity, 
elevated his tail in defiance, and would 
not tolerate the affront of being roused 
by the application of the long pole. 
Horrid, with his demon eyes, lay 
couchant the awful form of the royal 
Bengal tiger, for whose innate ferocity 
we needed not the vouchment Of the 
keeper. Never sliall we forget the 
ecstasy of fear that came over us, 
when the prowler of the Uooglc}", 
>vaking up from some pleasant reverie 
of masticated Hindoo,* directed his 
glassy stare right at our chubby coun- 
tenance, and gave utterance to his 
approval of our condition by a sii. - 
pressed growl, accompanied by a lick- 
ing of his grisly chaps, and a display 
of the most tremendous fangs ! Need 
wc bo ashamed to confess that we re- 
coiled from the dangejoiis proximity 
with a scream of abject terror; and, 
in doing so, came within sweep of the 
trunk of our former friend, the ele- 
phant, wdio-, possibly conceiving that 
onr cap contained inexhaustible stores 
of gingerbread, picked it from oiir 
bead, and instaiituucously added it to 
the misccllniieous contents of his sto- 
mach ? 'Then there w’cre at least 
half-a-dozeii leopards, leaping over 
each other in fun, as though they 
were the most innocent creatures in 
the wwld ; and liyrenas with their 
everlasting snarl; and shaggy wolves ; 
and, O, such a inagniticont grizzly 
bear, brought direct from the Rocky 
Mountains I Wc need not speak of the 
serpents, who, poor devils, spent most 
of their time under blankets, and 
seemed to survey with perfect indif- 
ference the rabbits who were munch- 
ing greens beside them ; nor of the 
ostrich, good to swallow a peck of 
twopenny nails, if not to furnish head - 
gear to a lady from its somewhat be- 
draggled plumage ; nor of the zebra, 
whom we greatly coveted for a pony. 
There can be no doubt whatever that 
the ambulatory menageries were most 
valuable schools for instruction in 
natural history ; and therefore we re- 
gard with reverence the names of 
Wombwell and of Polito. 
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But we cannot extend our com- 
mendation to the traffickers in luimau 
excrescence and abortion. They are 
not one whit better than slave-dealers; 
nay, in some respects, they are posi- 
tively worse. We might be brought 
to tolerate a fellow who should ad- 
vertise an exhibition of spanking 
Georgians or Circassians ; for beauty 
has its allurements, and we never yet 
knew the man who ^^uld not like to 
get a peep at the interior of tlie Sul- 
tan’s seraglio. But beauty is no re- 
commendation at all to the modern 
caitiffs of the caravans. They look 
out systematically for deformity, and 
earn their degraded beer through tlio 
medium of the iniahtips of nature. 
What advantage, what pleasure, what 
information can any one gather from 
an interview with a blinking Albino, 
whose eyes are as red as those of a 
ferret, and whose hair, ostentatiously 
combed over her shoulders, is as white 
as the snow on Bcu-NcvisV What 
charm can the inost ardent votary of 
Bacon lind in the conversation of the 
rig-faced L.uly? What coalitionLt 
could brave the disgust engendered 
by a survey of the Pie-bald Girl / 
We do not object to a certain degree 
of €ti-bofi-poiut in females; but, wdieii 
they surpass the w^eight of tw'enty 
stone in the scales, they are anything 
but pleasant to look on. As we never 
happened to tancy one of the Carya- 
tules, we may bo excused for ab- 
staining from irvorship at the enor- 
mous feet of the Swiss Giantess; and 
a sneeze, rather than a sigh, is our 
tribute to the Hottentot Aphrodite. 
Wc object to giants quite as strongly 
as did Jack of Cornwall. They arc, 
generally speaking, a knock- kneed, 
ill-made, ungainly, unshapely, and 
preposterously stuj)id section of mor- 
tals, who are only superior to the 
standard population in respect of a 
few inches, to which cork soles do con- 
siderably contribute, and they arc of 
amogre-like appetite. Look at one of 
them, and what do you sec to admire? 
Has he the form of an Apollo, the 
front of a Jove, or even the brawn of 
a Hercules? Nothing of the sort. 
He is shaped like the monster in 
Frankenstein — his forehead is vil- 
lanously low — and the calves of his 
logs, from long confinement, are as 
flaccid as the bladder in the interior 
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of a well-kicked football. Then look 
at the dwarfs; — can anything be more 
absolutely loathsome? When Provi- 
dence, in its inscrutable ways, sends 
such an addition to a household, it is 
as carefully kept out of sight as if it 
were a fairy changeling. All the family 
arc kind to the cruit^ as such a de- 
formity is called in Scotland, but it is 
certainly not paraded as an object of 
wonder and congratulation. Yet there 
are men who gain their livelihood by 
hawking such unhappy and unfortu- 
nate beings as shows ; and a Legisla- 
ture whicli has prohibited dogs from 
being used as draught animals of car- 
riage, to the ruin of many a dismem- 
bered tar, who would rather have 
wanted meat for his own mouth 
than neglected the companions of his 
pilgrimage, sanctions, without any 
scruple, these disgusting and degrad- 
ing exhibitions of human deformity ! 

We repeat, that showmen, in their 
legitimate sphere, have our entire 
sympathy. They have done, in their 
own line, good service to the State, 
and we hojw they may continue to do 
so. Even the humblest penny show, 
vvith no more apparatus than a mag- 
i' ifying glass, through wliich is seen a 
t derable view of Paris, Home, or St 
Petersburg, tends to give new and 
more extended ideas to thousands of 
our rural poindatioii. A lecture from 
Lord .Folin Russell upon tlie Consti- 
tutional History of England has ira- 
mrasurably less ellect on the popular 
mind, than the poor engine, resembling 
an orgati in atrophy, which yonder 
plodding mendicant carries upon his 
shoulders ; for within it there arc pic- 
tures of the death of Nelson at Tra- 
falgar, the final charge at Waterloo, 
and the coronation of our beloved 
Queen, which will make youthful 
hearts bound and throb with a sensa- 
tion of patriotism and loyalty, more 
estimable by a thousand times than 
the dull assent of dotards to the effete 
prosing of a Whig. And, before- the 
yejir is out, there will be, in every 
village and hamlet, representations of 
Alma and of Inkermann, battles in 
which Jack, Tom, and Harry heve 
not merely an historical but a r^al 
family interest; for in the one a father 
was engaged, and in the other a 
brother was wounded, and the na- 
tional quarrel has become their own, 


and the boys are ready, if need be, 
to devote themselves for their Queen 
and the country. 

Recognising, as we thus do, the 
power of showmen, it follows that we 
regard as a huge delinquency, orratlier 
crime, the conduct of those who abuse 
and desecrate such power. By his own 
showing, Barnum is the chief of such sin- 
ners. The moral obliquity of the man 
is so decided and confirmed, that w'o 
need be at no pains to point it out, 
for he openly proclaims it. He can 
disceni no distinction between truth 
and falsehood, save as either tends to 
swell his amount of personal profits. 
Wc need hardly remark, after this, 
that truth is at a fearful discount ; and 
he chuckles over successful knavery, as 
if it were a passport to the gates of hea- 
ven ! The memoirs of such an individual 
do not form the most agreeable subject 
for ail nticle; but i>3 Barnurn pro- 
fesses to love publicity, he shall have 
it, at least in so far as lies in our poiver. 
It would be cruel to d^ny to such a 
distinguished and indefatigable aspir- 
ant any of the lioiioiirs of the pillory. 

While saying this, however, we by 
no means pledge ourselves to give him 
a regular review. All fish arc not wortli 
the gutting ; and really Barnnm pre- 
sents to us such a superabundance of 
garbage, that we arc compelled to ex- 
ercise a due discretion. Therefore we 
shall pass over, without any especial 
notice, thefamily-tree of thcillustrious 
Barmims, merely remarking that the 
plant in question had jts roots in the 
state of Connecticut. Nor need wc 
bother ourselyes much with the in- 
fantine recollections of our Sea pin, 
whose precocious genius for inoncy- 
niakiiig was exhibited at the early age 
of six, when he coniiiicuced business 
on his oivn account, or rather hisowii 
account, as a manufacturer and vender 
of molasses-candy, gingerbread, and 
cherry-nmi. This is pretty well to 
begin with. The young purveyor who, 
at six years, was at once a confectioner, 
cook, and •distiller, and made large 
piofits on each branch of trade, is al- 
most as good a subject for a heroic 
liymn from a Yankee Homer, as was 
llerines, whose predatory exploits, 
four- and- twenty hours alter he was 
born, have been celebrated by the blind 
old man of Scio’s rocky isle. By the 
way» wc should like to know what 
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kind of state this Connecticut really is. 
If we are to take Barnum’s word for 
it, the division in which he and his 
w’ere raised, was a mere colony of 
sharpers ; every man, woman, and 
child in it attempting to outwit, over- 
reach, and defraud their neighbours. 
Ourfriends in America had better look 
to it in time ; for if the statements 
in this book as to the tone of the moral 
perceptions prevalent among the bulk 
of the middle classes arc allowed to 
remain nncontradictcd and unrepndiat- 
cd — if Btirn uni’s sketches of society are 
acknowledged to be true-then they 
dare not hereafter take exception to the 
harshest and most unfavourable pic- 
tures which have been drawn by 
European travellers. We say this in 
the most friendly spirit to America and 
the Americans; recollecting how often 
they have complained, with evident 
soreness, of being maligned and mis- 
represented. Well, then, we can assure 
them that this book ofBariuiin’s, which 
we doubt not will have a very con- 
siderable circulation in this country, 
is calculated to do them more harm than 
anything that was ever written by an 
alien. What can we think of a com- 
munity in vdiich a combmaker, re- 
presenteil as a man of some sub- 
stance, suborns a boy, the son of a 
practising physician, to steal horns 
from a warehouse in the docks, and if 
lie can “ irtanago to hook some of them 
occasionally,” olfeis to give him rather 
less than half their miirket value? No 
doubt such things occur in London, 
among the slopscllers and venders of 
marine stores ; but not in the way of 
selecting boys of respectable parentage 
as their iiistruments. In the instance 
which Barnum cites, the youth was a 
great deal too knowing to place him- 
self within the grasp even of such law 
as is administered by the “ Judges ” 
of Connecticut ; but he had no mind 
to forego the plunder; so, with an 
acuteness which might have done 
honour to Macchiavelli ere he assumed 
his first pair of breeches^ the sharp 
juvenile accepted the engagement, and 
drove for a considerable period a pro- 
fitable trade in horns. These, how- 
ever, were abstracted, not from the 
wharf, but from the stores of his un- 
conscious employer, who was thus buy- 
ing his own property from his own ac- 
credited thief 1 Ancient Sparta, with 


its queer system of infant ethics, is out- 
done by inodoni Connocticut. 

Jleautiful pups these people of Con- 
necticut appear to bo, according to 
the revelations of Mr Barnum ! Here 
he is, as a clerk in a store, having 
previously dabbled in lotteries. Let 
ns hear our moralist, wtatis 17, on 
the state of provincial traffic : — 

“Messrs Keeler and Whitlock sold out 
their store of goods to Mr Lewis Tiiylor 
in the .summer of 1827. I remained a 
short time as clerk for Mr Taylor, Tliey 
have a proverb in Connecticut, that “ tin' 
best school in which to have ii b»y loiirii 
human nature, is to permit him to be a 
tin pedlar for a few years.’ I think his 
chances for getting ‘ his eye-teeth cut ' 
would be equally great in a country bar- 
ter store like that in which I was clerk. 
As before stated, many of our customers 
were hatters, and we took hats in i>ay- 
ment for goods. The large maiiufae- 
turors generally dealt pretty fairly by us, 
but some of the smaller fry occasi«»ually 
shaved ns prodigiously. There probably 
is no trade in which then" can be moie 
cheating than in hats. If a liat ivas 
damaged ‘ in colouring ^ or otherwise, 
perhaps by a cut of lialf a foot in length, 
it was sure to be patclied up, smootlied 
over, and slipped in witli otliers to send 
to the store. Among the furs used for 
the nap of hats in lliosc days, were otter, 
beaver, Ru^>siu, nutria otter, cony, mn>k- 
rat, etc., etc. The best fur was otter, tlie 
poorest was cony. 

“ The hatters mixed their inferior furs 
with a little of their best, and sold us hats 
for ‘otter.’ We in return mixed our sugars, 
leas and liquors, and gave them the most 
valuable names. It was ‘dog eat dog ^ — 

‘ tit for tat.’ Our cottons were sold for 
wool, onr wool and cotton for silk and 
linen ; in fact, nearly everything was dif- 
ferent from what it was represented. The 
customei.s cheated us in their fabrics ; we 
cheated the customers with our goods. 
Each party expected to be cheated, if it 
was possible. Our eyes, and not our 
ears, had to be our masters. We must 
believe little that we saw, and less that 
we heard. Our calicoes were all ‘ fast 
colours,’ according to our representa- 
tions, and the colours would generally 
run ‘ fast ’ enough and show them a tub 
of 6oapsud.s. Our ground coffee was as 
good as burned peas, beaus, and corn 
could make, and our ginger was tolerable, 
considering the price of corn-ineal. The 
* tricks of trade * were numerous. If a 
‘ pedler ’ wanted to trade with us for a 
box of beaver hats worth sixty dollars 
per dozen, he was sure to obtain a box of 
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‘conics ’ which were dear at fifteen dol 
lars per dozen. If we took onr pay in 
clocks, warranted to keep good time, the 
chances were tliat they were no better 
than a chest of drawers for that purpose 
— that they were like Pindar’s razors 
‘ made to sell and if half the number 
of wheels necessary to form a clock 
could be found within the case, it was as 
lucky as extraordinary.” 

The old cntoldologlcal adage as to 
the necessity of creeping before flying 
is well illustrated in the case of Bar- 
num ; and therefore we need not refer 
to his small preliminary “ dodges.” 
With that strange infatuation, or 
rather moral obliquity of vision, to 
which we have already referred, lie 
docs not seem to be conscious that 
all his professions of piety and re- 
ligion aio utterly negatived by his 
conduct ; and that, while he wishes 
to be considered theoretically a saint, 
he is practically describing himself, by 
his deeds, as a very serious and in- 
veterate sinner. Many vices there 
are to which youth is subject and 
peculiarly prone; and rarely does it 
happen that even the best guarded 
and instructed pass through that fiery 
ordeal without stains, \\hich ought to 
be so many mementoes to them to 
avoid liarsh and illiberal Judgments, 
and to be merciful and forbearing in 
their estimate of their fellow-raeii, as 
they trust one day, at the highest 
Tribunal, to obtain the meed of mercy. 
BiP are the passions of youth, or its 
excesses even, to be named in the 
same category with that lust of gold, 
which, when it once gains the mas- 
tery, overthrows every moral prin- 
ciple or precept which stands between 
it and the coveted acquisition? God 
forbid ! Possibly Mr Barnum, in the 
course of his literary researches, never 
happened to fall in with the sayings 
of the son of Sirach, and therefore may - 
not be able to appreciate the ethical 
force of such sentences as these ; — 

“ Set not thine heart upon goods 
unjustly gotten ; for they shall not 
profit thee in the day of calamity.” 

“ Winnow not with every wind, 
and go not into every way ; for so 
doth the sinner that hath a doul.e 
tongue.” 

‘‘ Devise not a lie against thy 
brother; neither do the like to thy 
friend.” 


“ Use not to make any manner of 
lie, for the custom thereof is not 
good.” 

“ Hate not laborious work, neither 
husbandry, which the Most High hath 
ordained.” 

Such learning can hardly be ex- 
pected from one who is clearly ignorant 
of the rudiments of ethics. He meets 
the adage that “ honesty is the best 
policy” with a broad and emphatic de- 
nial. He seems to think that if a man 
professes teetotalism,i3 punctual in bis 
payments, and discharges his family 
duties in a creditable manner, he is 
entitled to claim mrte blanche as to 
anything else, and play whatever 
tricks he may find most pondiicivc to 
his immediate profit. Before he was 
twe-and-twenty, he had set up stores, 
started all manner of lotteries, taken 
unto himself a wife, established a 
newspap.'i* called the Herald of Free- 
dom^ and been fined Mid imprisoned 
for libel I Until we rend this book of 
liis, wo really believed that Mr 
Dickens, in his Martbf Chuzzlewit^ 
had slightly exaggerateil matters in 
his depiction of “ Colonel Diver,” and 
the boy-editor “ JeUerson Brick.” 
We now acknowledge oyr error, and 
cheerfully admit, on the strength of 
this corroborative evidence, that the 
sketches of Mr Dickens, so far from 
being caricatures, are very decidedly 
within the mark. Let us kear Squire 
Barnum's own account, as published 
ill his own paper, of his tiiumphal 
return from jail : — ^ 

“ P. T. Barnum and the band of music 
took their seats in a coach drawn hy six 
horses, which had been prepared for the 
occasion. Tlie coach was preceded by 
forty liorscmen, and a marshal, bearing 
the national standard. Immediately in 
the rear of the coach was the carriage of 
the orator and the president of the day, 
followed by the committee of arrange- 
ments and sixty carriages of citizens, 
which joined in escorting the editor to 
his home in Bethel. 

" When the procession commenced its 
march, amidst the roar of cannon, three 
cheers were given by several hundred 
citizens who did not join in the procession. 
The band of music continued to play a 
variety of national airs until their arrival 
in Bethel (a distance of three miles), 
when they struck up the beautiful and 
appropriate tune of * Home, sweet Home ! ’ 
After giving three hearty cheers, the 
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procession returned to Danbury. The 
utmost harmony and unanimity of feeling 
prevailed throughout the day, and we 
are happy to add that no accident oc- 
curred to mar the festivities of the occa- 
bion.” 

What were the triumphs of Scipio 
African us, of Porapey, and of Caesar, 
compared with the ovation of Barnum ? 

Of course, a man who had received, 
and, as he tells us, merited such 
honours, could not be expected to con- 
fine himself for the rest of his life to 
dealing in paltry traffickings in wooden 
nutmegs, or the sale of pocket-books, 
combs, beads, cheap finger-rings, and 
“ stewed oysters.” He acknowledges 
that his meycantilc business did not 
thrive; and we are not surprised at 
the confession. In he com- 

menced his real career. His first 
speculation was of the following 
kind 

Til the latter part of July 1835, Mr 
Coley liartrani, of Heading, Ct., and at 
present a resident of the same State, called 
at our store. He was acquainted with 
Mr Moody and myself. Jle informed us 
that he owned an interest in an extra- 
ordinary negro woman, named Joice 
Hkhi, whom he believed to be one hun- 
dred and sixty-one years of age, and whom 
he also I elieved to have been the nurse of 
(leneral AVashington. He had sold out 
his interest to his partner, R. W. Lindsay, 
of Jelfersoi^ county, Kentucky, who was 
now exhibiting her in Philadelphia, but 
not having much tact as a showman, he 
was anxious to sell out and return home. 

“ Air Hartram also handed me a copy of 
The Tennsi/hnnia IiitjiiirtT, of July 15, 
1835, and directed my attention to the 
following advertisement, which 1 here 
transcribe Terbaihn : — 

** cun lOSri Y — The dtb.cns of Philadelphia 
and Us v.ciuity have an opportimity of mtiioss- 
iiif' at the Masovic Hali. one of tlie preutest 
natural curiosities ever witiie.ssed, vi/., JOFCK 
lIETil, a ne;{iess, aged Kil years, wlio foiiiierly 
belonged to the father of (leneral Wa&hingtoift 
She lias been a. nieinber of tlic Jinptist Church 
IIG >ears, and can rcliearse many hymns, and 
sing them accurrling to former custom. Site was 
born near the old Potomac river in Virginia, and 
has fur .OU or lUO jears lived in Paris, Kentucky, 
with the Howling family. 

“ All Avho have seen this extraordinary woman 
are satisfied of the truth of the account of her age. 
The evidence of the Howling family, wliich is re- 
spectable, is strong, but the oiigUial bill of sale of 
Angus* me Washington, in his own handwiiting, 
and other evidence which ttie proprietor has in his 
possession, vrill satisfy even the most incredulous. 

" A lady will attend .at llie hall during the after- 
noon and evening for the accuramodation of those 
ladies who may call. 

**The New York newspapers had al- 


ready furnished descriptions of this won- 
derful personage; and becoming consider- 
ably e.xcited upon tlio subject, I proceeded 
at once to Philadelphia, and had an in- 
terview with Lindsay at the Alasonio 
Hall. 

“ I was favourably struck with the ap- 
pearance of the old woman. So far as 
outward indications were concerned, she 
might almost as well have been called a 
thousand years old as ai^ other age. She 
was lying upon a high lounge in the mid- 
dle of the room; her lower extremities 
were drawn up, with her kuees elevated 
some two feet above the top of tlie lounge. 
She w'as apparently in good health and 
spirits, but former disease or old age, or 
perhaps both combined, liad rendered her 
unable to change her position ; in fact, 
although she could move one of her arms 
at will, her lower limbs were fixed in 
their position, and could not be straight- 
ened. She was totally blind, and her 
e es were so deeply sunken in their 
sockets that the eyeballs seemed to have 
disappeared altogether. She had no teeth, 
blit possessed a head of thick bushy grey 
hair. Her left arm lay across lier breast, 
and she had no poiver to remove it. The 
fingers of her left hand were drawn down 
so as nearly to close it, and remained 
fixed and immovable. The nails upon 
that hand were about four inches iiv 
length, and e.xt.ciided above her wrist. 
The nails upon her large toes also had 
grown to the thickness of nearly a quarter 
of an inch. 

“She was very sociable, and would 
talk almost incessantly so long visitors 
would converse with her. She sang a 
variety of ancient hymns, arid was very 
garrulous when speaking of lier protegd 
‘dear little George,’ as she termed the 
great father of our country. She declared 
that she Avas present at his birth, that 
she was formerly the slave of Augustine 
Washington, the father of George, and 
that She was the first person who put 
clothes upon him. ‘ In fact,’ said Joice, 
and it was a favourite expression of hers, 
‘1 raised him.’ She related many in- 
teresting anecdotes of ‘ her dear little 
George;’ and this, mixed with her con- 
versations upon religious subjects — for 
she claimed to be a member of the Bap- 
tist thurch — rendered her exhibition an 
extremely interesting one.” 

We give the passage entire, in order 
that our readers may understand what 
kind of exhibitions are popular in 
America. Supposing the story to bo 
true, though even Barnum docs not 
aficct to believe it, here is a miserable 
old object, scarce better than an ani- 
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mated corpse, sold, at the age of 161, 
to be hawked about the country, for 
the gain of the exhibitors. Mrs Stowe, 
in her famous novel, has brought for- 
ward nothing so hideously rcpul8|ye ; 
and we arc satisfied that, had she 
narrated such a story in her book, 
one -half of her European readers 
would have thrown it down with an 
impatient exclamation of incredulity. 
But old as she* was, Joicc Heth ap- 
peared to Barnum capable of the pro- 
duction of many dollai-s. lie sold all 
that he had, and even borrowed ; 
but ill the end became the proprietor 
of this unhappy being for the sum of 
one thousand dollars, engaged a cer- 
tain lawyer, Mr Levi L} man — no in- 
appropriate name — as an assistant in 
exhibiting, and set the press to work. 

The cxiiibition, for a time, proved 
very profitable, as the old woman was 
made to sing a succession of Baptist 
hymns ; but when it began to fail, the 
adroit Barnum was ready with a new 
stimulant for the public curiosity. 
Here it is : — 

*'When the auditncea began to decrease 
ill numbers, a short communication ap- 
pi‘iired in one of the newspapers, signed 
‘ A Visitor,* ill which tlie writer claimed 
to have made an important discovery, 
lie stated tliat Joice Heth, as at present 
exhibited, was ii humbug, wdiereas, if the 
simple truth was told in regard to the 
exhibition, it was really vastly curious 
and interesting. ‘ The fact is,’ said the 
coinTiiiiiiicatiui], ^ Joicc Heth is not a liii- 
nian being. What purports to 'be a re- 
luaikably old woman is simply a curioiisly- 
consiructed automaton, made up of whale- 
bone, india-rubber, and numberless springs 
ingeniously put together, and made to 
move at the slightest touch, according to 
the w'ill of the operator. The exhibitor 
is a ventriloquist, and all the conversa- 
tions apparently held with the ancient 
lady are purely imaginary, so far as she 
is concerned, for the answers and inci- 
dents purporting to be given and related 
by her, are merely the ventriloquial voice 
of the exhibitor.’ 

Maelzel’s ingenious mechanism some- 
what prepared the way for this announce- 
ment, and hundreds who had not visited 
Joice Heth were now anxious to see the 
curious automaton ; while many who h «d 
seen her were equally desirous of a sccoud 
look, in order to determine whether or 
not they had been deceived. The cuiise- 
quence was, our audiences again largely 
increased.” 


The success of this expedient, 
“ dodge,’* or whatever else it may be 
called, was so marked, that it was 
necessary to curtail the psalmody of 
Joice. It is impossible not to recog- 
nise the candour of the following 
avowal ; — 

“ We hastened our return to New York 
to fill a second engagement 1 had made 
with Mr Niblo. The American Institute 
held its annual Fair at his garden, and 
my engagement was to commenco at the 
same time. The great influx of visitors 
to the Fair caused our room to bo con- 
tinually crowded, insomuch that we were 
frequently compelled to announce to ap- 
plicants that the hall was full, and no 
more could be admitted for the present. 
In those cases we would liurry up the 
exhibitions, cut short a hymn or tieo, 
answer questions with great rapidity, and 
politely open the front door as an egress 
to visitors, at the same time opening the 
entranre from the garden lor the ingress 
of Iresli e«i.-tomers.” 

Sorry are wc to say, that the out- 
rages upon the old iiegrcss did not 
end even witli Jicr death. She expir- 
ed a few months after Baninrn bought 
her, and the dissection of the body 
gave rise to a controversy touching 
her age: iii the course of* which con- 
troversy, Lyman, Bavnum’s assistant, 
stated to the editor of a newspaper, 
with a view to publication, that the 
whole history and the years of Joice 
Ileth was the invention df his em- 
ployer; that Barnum had found the 
iiegress in tlie outhouse of a planta- 
tion in Kentucky, extracted her teeth, 
and instructed lier in the ashington 
story. 

Mark tlie impudence of the follow- 
ing remark on the part of the moral 
Barnum I He had been accused by 
the editor of a leading newspaijer, 
upon the information of his own 
Kpsistant, not only of having perpe- 
trated a gross imposture upon the 
public, but of having used brutal 
cruelty on the person of an old 
woman, to give her Hie appearance 
of a perfectly fabulous age. lie v/as 
so far from manifesting any resent- 
ment towards his assistant, that be 
continued him in his employment 
until Lyman became a Morinoiiite, 
and removed to Nauvoo. And so 
little desirous was lie of wishing the 
American public to understand that, 
in his first essay at showmanship, he 
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had acted in good faith, that ho now 
says:— 

“ The story of Lyman has since been 
generally accredited as the true history 
of the old negress, and never, until the 
present writing, have I said or written a 
word by way of contradiction or correc- 
tion. Newspaper and social controversy 
oil the subject (and seldom have vastly 
more important matters been so largely 
discussed) served my purpose as ^ a show- 
man,* by keeping my name before the 
public.** 

AVliat docs this amount to, but an 
assertion that, in America at least, 
it is better to be accounted a clever 
rascal than an honest man ? Again 
we icpoat, tJiat this is a matter for the 
Americans to take up. It is for them 
to decide whether ilarniim has libelled 
his country men, or wJietlier the gene- 
ral moral tone prevalent on the other 
side of tlic Atlantic is such as he in- 
sinuates it to be. For Ilarnnin’s pre- 
tcusioiis are very large. He repre- 
sents himself now, not only as opulent, 
but as being a man of high considera- 
tion ; and he attributes his position 
to jiractices inconsistent with common 
honesty. Is he right or is lie wrong 
in his estimate? We cannot say. 
Impudence like this battles specula- 
tion ; and wc must leave him to the 
judgment of his countrymen. 

“ Aunt Joicc” being evidently not 
likely to tast long, whether her age 
was 100, or only tlie lialf of it, Bar- 
num, with his usual prudence, looked 
out for a novelty to take her place, 
and pitched upon a certain plate- 
spinner, or mountebank, called An- 
tonio — a very poor Italian snake, no 
better than the half-nude acrobats 
who are permitted, by the negligence 
of the police, occasionally to infest our 
streets -whom, having got thoroughly 
washed, he dignified by the name ^ 
Signor Vivalla. This signor couTa 
balance guns upon his nose, walk 
on stilts, and perform various of the 
feats which arc now only astonishing 
to the most remote of our«gricuItural 
population. But they were quite now 
when Barnum engaged him, and might 
possibly, as feats, have drawn a dollar 
or two per night for their exhibition, 
after all the expenses were paid. 
Not much more assuredly ; but the 
acute Barnum saw his opportunity. 
A native professor of gymnastics had 


a strong party, and, when Vivalla 
first appeared, that professor liad col- 
lected a sibilant audience. Imme- 
diately Barnum took his line. He 
ch^lcnged, in the name of the great 
Vivalla, any native performer to com- 
pete with him on the stage, for a 
wager of a thousand dollars, and, 
that being accepted by the American 
acrobat Roberts, rashly, and in such 
a way as must have'led to his for- 
feiture of the stake, Barnum brOiight 
the two men together, made the show, 
and reaped the advantage, as long as 
it would pay, of the seeming compf'ti- 
tion between the American and J a- 
lian artists. That Barnum should 
have engaged in such petty framls is 
not surprising ; our only wonder is at 
the apparent complacency of his re- 
velations. 

Vet, notwithstanding all hia 
“ Jodges,” Barn mil was for a long 
time unsuccessful. In fact, he was 
so far from making a fortune in 
America, that in 1841 he became, as 
lie candidly admits, “ about as jioor 
as I should ever wish to be. I looked 
around in vain for employment con- 
genial to my feelings, that would servo 
to keep my head above water.” 

His first decided hit was the pur- 
chase of the American museum, New 
York, a transaction which lie con- 
trived to carry through upon credit. 
This emporium of delights is not to be 
classed with the collections of speci- 
mens of natural history and antiqui- 
ties which are to be found in most 
large cities. It was, and we presume 
is, a gigantic congregation of shows of 
all kinds, as may be gathered from 
the following description of it by the 
spirited proprietor : — 

“ Industrious fleas, educated dogs, jug- 
glers, automatons, ventriloquists, living 
statuary, tableaux, gypsies, albinoes, fat 
boys, giants, dwarfs, rope-dancers, cari- 
catures of phrenology, and ‘live Yan- 
kees,’ pantomime, instrumental music, 
singing and dancing in great variety (in- 
cluding Ethiopians), etc. Dioramas, pa- 
noramas, models of Dublin, Paris, Niagara, 
Jerusalem, etc., mechanical figures, fancy 
glass-blowing, knitting machines and 
other triumphs in the mechanical arts, 
dissolving views, American Indians, in- 
cluding their warlike and religions cere- 
monies enacted on the stage, etc., etc. 

“I need not specify the order of time 
in wliich these varieties were presented to 
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the public. In one respect there has been 
a thorough though gradtfal change in the 
general plan, for the moral drama is now, 
and haa been for several years, the prin- 
cipal feature of the Lecture Koom of the 
American Museum. 

“ Apart from the merit and interest of 
thcbo pci formanccs, and apart from every- 
thing connected with the stage, my per- 
manent collection of curiosities is, without 
doubt, abundantly worth the uniform 
charge of admission to all the entertain- 
ments of the establishment, and I can 
therefore afford to be accused of ‘ hum- 
bug ’ when I add such transient novelties 
as increase its attractions. If I have ex- 
hibited a questionable dead mermaid in 
my Museum, it should not be overlooked 
that 1 have also exhibited camelcopards, a 
rhinoceros, grisly bears, ouraiig-oiitangs, 
great serpents, etc., about which there 
could be no mistake, because they were 
alive ; and 1 hope that a little ‘ clap- 
trap ’ occasionally, in the way of trans- 
parencic‘5, lings, exaggerated pictures, and 
puiliag advertisements, might find an off- 
set in a wilderness of wonderful, instruc- 
tive, and am using realities. Indeed, I 
cannot doubt that the sort of ‘ clap-trap * 
here referred to is allowable, and that 
the public like a little of it mixed up 
Yith the great realities which I provide, 
rjie titles of ‘humbug,* and the ‘prince 
of luimbugs,* were first applied to me by 
mj self.” 

The story of the mermaid is rather 
a curious one. It was, says Barnuni, 
“ an ngly, dried-up, black- looking, 
and diminutive specimen, about three 
feet long. Its mouth Avas open, its 
tail turned over, and its arms tlirowii 
up, giving it the appearance of having 
died in great agony." This interest- 
ing exile from the bowers of Amphi- 
tritc Avas in reality neither more nor 
less than an ingenious manufacture, 
composed of the head, body, and arms 
of an ape, and the tail of a fish, 
and was said to have been brought 
from Japan. An ordinary showman 
would probably have rejected it as 
little likely to prove attractive : Bar- 
num, however, saw his way at once, 
and hired it for his museum. The first 
thing Avas to set the press to Avork, 
and the pnff preliminary Avas admi- 
nistered in the following fashion : — 

‘‘In due time a communication appeared 
in the New York Herald^ dated and 
mailed in Montgomery, Ala., giving the 
news of the day. trade, the crops, political 
gossip, etc., and also an incidental para- 


graph about a certain Dr Griffin, agent of 
the Lyceum of Natural History in London, 
recently from Pernambuco, who had in 
his possession a most remarkable curio- 
sity, being nothing less than a veritable 
mermaid taken among the Fcjee Islands, 
and preserved in China, where the doctor 
had bought it at a high figure for the Ly- 
ceum of Natural History. 

“A week or ten days afterwards, a 
letter of similar tenor, dated and mailed 
in Charleston, S. C., varying of course in 
the items of local news, was publibhed in 
another New York paper. 

“ This was followed by a third letter, 
dated and mailed in Washington city, 
published in still another New York paper 
— there being in addition the expres^eu 
hope that the editors of the Empire City 
Avould beg a sight of the cxtraordiiriry 
curiosity before Dr Oriffiii took ship for 
England.** 

Flinty indeed Avoiild Ijra'C been the 
heart of “Dr Grilliti,” had lie re- 
sisted such appeals ; and accordingly 
a gentleman, bearing that fabulous 
name, in due time appeared at one of 
the principal Ijotcls in riiiladelphia, 
Avhcrc “ liis gentlemanly, dignified, 
yet social manners and liheraiity, 
gained him a fine reputation.'* Pre- 
vious to taking his departure, he in- 
dulged the landlord and a few select 
friends Avitli a vicAv of the remarkable 
phenomenon in his possession ; and 
this fact being duly chronicled in the 
Philadelphia papers, naturatly excited 
considerable curiosity in New York. 
Now, Avho was “Dr Griffin of Per- 
nanibnco?” Even thesame trusty Levi 
Lyman, avIio acted as Barnum*s assis- 
tant in the disgusting exhibition of 
Joice Ilcth, ami in conseiiucnco of 
Avhose communications to the news- 
papers, his employer had been accused 
both of imposture and cruelty ! 

This fraud was rather successful. 
Barn urn prepared woodcuts of most 
enticing nereids, and got them in- 
serted ill the newspapers. He had 
transparenccs painted, and hung out 
gigantic Hags Avith such exaggerated 
pictures upon them, that even Lyman 
experienced the unusual sensation of 
shame, and threatened to strike Avork 
and abscond, if the energetic Bariium 
did not draAV it a little milder. How 
the American public could tolerate 
such a piece of impudent imposture is 
to us incomprchensiblo. 

The mermaid, liowcA^er, could not be 
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reckoned on as a lasting attraction, 
and Barn uni was on the look^ont for 
novelties. At Bridgefort he heard 
of a remarkably small child, whoso 
age was, in reality, Jive years. Bar- 
num hired him from his parents, bad 
him brought to New York, and an- 
nounced him for exhibition in his 
Museum bills, “ as General Tom 
Thumb, a dwarf of eleven years of 
age, just arrived from England 

The infant was sharp, and, under 
the unscrupulous training of Barnurn, 
rapidly became an adept in the art of 
deception. We need not chronicle 
the success of this speculation, both 
in the United States, and in England, 
whither Barnurn brought his dwarf. 
By dint of persevering impudence he 
made his way. Tom Thumb was ex- 
hibited at Buckingham Palace, and. 
in consequence, every one flocked to 
see him. The profits of a successful 
show are enormous; and Barnurn real- 
ised a competency before he returned 
to America. 

Many will remembey that passage, 
which poor Ilaydon, in the hour of 
hi^ bitter agony, entered in his journal 
but a few days before his deplorable 
cud — contrasting the reception of this 
diminutive mimic with that which the 
English public accorded to his last 
pictorial efforts. He wrote : — 

“The}^ rush by thousands to see 
Tom Thufnb. They push, they fight, 
they scream, they faint, they cry help 
and murder ! and oh I and ah ! 
They see my bills, my boards, my 
caravans, and don’t read them. Their 
eyes are open, but their sense is shut. 
It is an inscinity, a rabies^ a madness, 
a furor^ a dream. 1 would not have 
believed it of the English people.” 

Such thoughts must have come- 
naturally, and painfully, not to Hay- 
don alone, but to many neglected men 
of genius, who in the midst of their 
poverty, misery, and despair, saw an 
adventurer reaping a fortune by the 
exhibition of a freak of nature. But 
the reflection is hardly •just. The 
public has an undoubted right to select 
its own amusements ; and if people 
choose to pay their shillings or half- 
crowns to see the absurd mummcricsof 
a dwarf, rather than for recreation of 
a higher intellectual order, we have 
no right to blame them. Tastes vary. 
Queen Elizabeth, though she had no 


objection to the representation of the 
plays of Shakespeare, was more partial 
to the spectacle of a bear-baiting; 
and there are practical philosophers 
who would rather enjoy a i)ipe and a 
pot of porter, than regale their minds 
and fatigue their limbs by a vi.vit to 
the glories of the Crystal Palace. 
We have already stated our dislike 
and objection to the exhibition of 
dwarfs, or any other monstrosities of 
the human species; but we have no 
wish to dogmatise even upon that 
sentiment. Those who have a hank- 
ering after giants, dwarfs, and albi- 
nocs, will of course repair to the cara- 
vans ; nor shall we push our censure 
further than an expression of extreme 
dubiety as to the correctness of tljr‘ir 
taste. We do not blame Barnurn fur 
having exhibited Tom Thumb; but 
we denounce him for his .Tcknowledgcd 
lies, and for Jiis confessed deceptions. 
Fraud, falsehood, and wilful imposi- 
tion were the principal causes of his 
success in almost every speculation 
which he has set down ; and so far 
from being ashamed of his conduct, he 
is positively proud of it. The men- 
dicant who, on the highway, exhibits 
sores on bis person produced by the 
application to the skin of a half-penny 
dipped in aquafortis, and solicits 
charity on account of his affliction, 
stands, morally speaking, quite as 
high as Barnurn, who, if oi o-half of 
his narrative be true, lias most richly 
deserved the treadmill. Head his 
book, and you will see that most of 
what he calls his “ speculations ” are 
attempts to obtain money under false 
pretences — an article of dittay well 
known in this country, and constantly 
visited with punishment. If it should 
be said that the public must take the 
consequences of its own credulity; we 
ask what is the diflerence between 
the case of Bariinm, and that of the 
person who tries to collect alms by 
means of false certificates ? 

>Ve really have no patience to go 
further with this book. It does not 
even amuse us ; for the anecdotes 
which are meant to be amusing are so 
disfigured with Yankee slang, and so 
intolerably egotistical, that the gorge 
rises as we read. More merciful to- 
wards Barnurn than he has proved to 
himself, we pass over the scandalous 
story of the “ Woolly Horse ” — that 
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of tlie “Buffalo Hunt,” — and various 
other instances of imposture and de- 
predation. Ills last and crowning 
successful speculation was the engage- 
ment of Jenny Lind to sing in Ame- 
rica, in consequence of which his 
“ gross receipts, after paying Miss 
Lind,” amounted to 535,486 dollars ; 
whereas the Swedish vocalist’s net 
avails were only 176,676 dollars. 
Lattcily Miss Lind seems to have 
been disgusted with the individual to 
Avliom she had surrendered her ser- 
vices by contract; and we are not 
surprised at it, for it must have been 
a very humiliating thing to make the 
tour of the United States in company 
with the Barn urn family. So she 
threw up her engagement before its 
close, prefeiring to pay forfeit rather 
than tcriiLnate her professional career 
under auspices to which antecedents 
had given so doubtful a character. 
There is, however, no reason to think 
that Banium behaved otherwise than 
honourably in his pecuniary transac- 
tions with the Swedish Nightingale. 

, He made an offer which, after due 
consideration, was accepted, and of 
o'.ourso he was entitled to reap the 
benefit. That he should have used 
every means in his power to excite 
and maintaiji the public enthusiasm, 
was only natural, however unpalat- 
able to the lady may have been the 
ordeal to which she was subjected. 
In the ejT:’ of lier exhibitor she was 
but as Jo ice Ilcth, Tom Thumb, or 
the artificial mermaid. Certainly, 
on this occasion, Barnum did put 
on the steam, as may be gathered 
from the fact that a Bostonian, re- 
joicing in tlic name of “ Ossian E. 
Dodge,” purchased a single ticket for 
a concert at auction for 625 dollars. 
AVe should like, however, to hear 
Ossian E. Dodge cross-cxaraiiicd as 
to the particulars of that transaction. 

Mr IJariiiim now resides near New 
York, at his villa of Ikanistan, 
built, according to his own directions, 
from the model of the Pavilion erected 
by (Jeorge IV. at Brighton. lie has 
become, like Mr Mechi, an improver, 
and delivers lectures ; and, on a deli- 
berate review of his career, conce' ’cs 
that ho has “ a just and altogether 
reasonable claim ” to be regarded as 
a public benefactor, to an extent 
seldom paralleled in the histories of 


professed and professional phtlan* 
thropists ! I ! ” 

If we could enter, with anything like 
a feeling of zest, into the relations of 
this excessively shameless book, we 
should be incliued to treat its publica- 
tion as the most daring hoax which the 
author baa yet perpetrated upon the 
public. But it has inspired us with 
nothing but sensations of disgust for 
the frauds which it narrates, famazo- 
ment at its audacity, loathing for its 
hypocrisy, abhorrence for tlie moral 
obliquity which it betrays, and sincere 
pity for the wretched man wlio com- 
piled it. He has left nothing for his 
worst enemy to do ; for lie has fairly 
gibbeted himself. No luicleaii bird 
of prey, nailed ignoininiously to the 
door of a barn, can present a more 
humiliating spectacle than Phineas 
Taylor Baniuiii, as ho appears in his 
Autobiography. 

Tlie book, liowever, may be useful. 
It discloses much of which tlie public 
arc not generally aware ; and is, in 
fact, the profoiindest and most piiii- 
geut satire ever written upon the 
modern system of newspaper puffery 
and deceit. “ Advertise ! ” says Bar- 
iium ; and, in the main, hp is perfectly 
right. The power of the press is pro- 
digious ; but, like all other powers, it 
may be fearfully Tuisapplied. Of course 
so long as advertisements arc, in their 
own character, unobjectionable, they 
must be inserted. If a man cliooscs 
to aver that he vends the best wine, 
meat, bread, tea, sugar, breeches, or 
boots in the community, ho is entitled 
to say so, taking the responsibility of 

making his vaunting good.” These 
things do not derange trade : the 
serious evil commences when journal- 
ists pledge their reputation for tlie 
excellence of things which they know 
to be truly unworthy, or lor the 
authenticity of deceptions. In Ame- 
rica it would appear, judging from 
Bariium’s revelations, that the press 
is generally venal. lie takes every 
opportunity to insinuate that ho had 
it at his command, and docs not at- 
tempt to disguise that the preliminary 
Metmaid puffs were written by him- 
self. How then came they to be in- 
serted? We would advise the Ame- 
rican editors, if possible, “to wash 
this filthy witness from their hands,” 
otherwise it will bo difficult to acquit 
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them of direct complicity with Bar- 
num. Snell, at least, is the de- 
duction which every unprejudiced 
reader must form from a perusal 
of his book ; but, as the man is 
obviously not to be relied on, this 
may possibly be a slander. In Great 
Britain, the character of the press, 
generally speaking, is high; but it 
might yet be higher. We know that 
Avhenever there is a case of palpable 
abuse, a corrective is sure to follow ; 
but we wish that there were fewer 
instances of abuse. Above all, we 
would impress most strongly upon our 
journalists, who have a most im- 
portant function to perform, the 
absolute ne,cessity which exists of 
applying themselves vigorously to the 
detection and exposure of the frauds 
wliich are now constantly attemjited 
to be palmed upon the public. Let 
us state instances. About two years 
ago, if so much, a couple of wretched 
little dwarfs, called Aztecs, were ex- 
liibted here by people of the stamp of 
Bariuun. They were, unquestion- 
ably, greater curiosities in conforma- 
tion than General Tom Thumb, for 
they were not merely dwarfs, but they 
seemed hardly allied to the human fa- 
mily. They were, if we recollect 
aright, stated to be children of the 
Incas — hereditary priests of the sun 
— carried olf by the survivor of 
two or three daring explorers, who 
had ventured their lives by penetrat- 
ing into a still-existing city of the an- 
cient Peruvians in Central America ; 
and we have a lively recollection of 
the woodcuts which pourtrayed the 
escape of the heroic Yankee from the 
town, clasping the two sacerdotal 
pledges Avith one hand to his bosom, 
whilst the other was more formidably 
occupied by the presentation of a Colt’s 
revolver towards thousands of bereaved 
worshippers. The only mistake which 
tha Aztec showmen committed, was 
that they did not lie with sufficient con- 
lidoncc. They were timid in their state- 
ments. They m ere ly said, t^j at such was 
the story they had received from the 
individual who first brought these inte- 
resting little objects within the pale 
and ken of civilisation, &c. ; and by 
declining to indorse the lie authorita- 
tively, they gave occasion for suspi- 
cion. It is now understood that the 
poor little things were mere cretbis 
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from some Indian community, selected 
because they were so miserably small, 
decrepid, and helpless, and then 
hawked about, for enlightened Euro- 
pean exhibition, under cover of a story 
which was really more preposterous 
than any Avhich Barmim has devised, 
or, at all events, chronicled in his con- 
fessions. It was not the fact, but the 
fiction, which, in the case of tlic Az- 
tecs as Avcil as in that of Tom 'rhninb, 
excited the curiosity of the pnl)lic. 
The humble showman who attacked 
Barnum at Warwick, hit the nail on 
the head when he exclaimed, “ Tom 
Thumb has got the name, and yon all 
know the name’s everything. Tom 
Thumb couldn’t never shine, even in 
my van, ’longside of a dozen dwarfs 
I knows, if this Yankee hadn’t bam- 
boozled our Queen — Clod bless her— 
by getting him afore her lialf-a-dozeii 
times.” Barnum deliberately falsified 
the age of his dwarf; the exhibitors 
of the Aztecs got up a spurious his; 
tory for theirs — and in both instances 
the success was mainly owing to the 
deception. Nobody would pay six- 
pence for the sight of an ordinary 
monkey without a story or a pedigree ; 
but if any showman possessed inge- 
nuity enough to persuade the public 
that an ape in his possession had been 
the pet tJocko of the Queen of Sheba, 
and had received nuts from the hand 
of Solomon, his caravan Avoiild be 
crammed to overflowing. Many of us 
who sneer at the folly of clowns who 
have been victimised by pretended 
fortune-tellers, or at the intense stu- 
pidity of the farmer who has been pil- 
Ijiged by the adepts in thimble- rig, 
have, in our own persons, been quite 
as egregiously gulled. John Bull 
laughs with scorn at the mention of 
Popish relics, and professes himself 
unable to comprehend the imbecility 
of those who make pilgrimages to visit 
them ; yet within half an hour after- 
Avards, the excellent man takes Mrs 
Bull and the junior members of his 
family to seo the Avonderfiil exhibi- 
tion of tAvo infant priests, brought 
from a mysterious city in Central 
America, as detailed in a newspaper 
account which he read that morning 
with infinite gratification and amaze- 
ment 1 

Great, indeed, is the power of hum- 
bug ! In the absence of literary uo- 
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veltics from the pens of living authors, 
we are to be regaled with Sction, in 
the double sense, from the dead. 
Scarcely had Mr Lockhart, Scott’s 
son-in-law and literary executor, been 
laid in the grave, than a gentleman in 
Paris announced that he had in ‘his 
possession a most valuable curiosity, 
ill the shape of an unpulTlishcd ro- 
mance by the author of Waverley ! 
Of course, there “is no want of vouch- 
ors ; nay, there is a letter said to be 
in Scott’s handwriting, which accom- 
panied the present of the manuscript. 
It is judiciously stated that the work 
itself is not of the highest degree of 
literary meiit — not likely, in short, to 
rival Ivitnhoe^ or Guif Mniineriny^ or 
the Heart of Midlothian in public esti- 
mation ; but that it contains unmis- 
takable traces of the hand of its great 
composer. In short, the authenticity 
of Moredun^ a romance, is now posi- 
tively asserted. AVe arc asked to be- 
lieve that Scott was in the habit of 
bestowing valuable works of fiction 
upon his acquaintances, just as the 
Count of Monte Christo is described 
as acknowledging the most petty ser- 
vices with sucli trifles as diamonds and 
rubies, of which, it appears, he always 
kept a large stock in his waistcoat 
pocket. Morediui is not mentioned 
in Scott’s diary, which affords a most 
accurate record of his literary labours : 
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—but what of that? When the book 
comes out, my masters, you can read 
and judge for yourselves. Surely you 
know the style of the old master too 
well to be misled by a counterfeit ; — 
is it conceivable that any one would 
attempt a hoax which is so easy of de- 
tection ? Alas ! the good public has, 
times without number, been taken in 
by hoaxes quite as desperate as this. 
There was (icorge Psaliiianazar with 
his history and dictionary of Formosa, 
Cliattertoii with his llowley jioctry, 
aud Ireland with his lost tragedy bv 
Shakespeare. The adroit urchin in 
the brook always tickles his trout be- 
fore ho seizes it. ‘ Tliere is no surer 
way to deceive the public, than to ap- 
peal boldly to its (liscriiniiiatioii — no 
better method of vending spurious 
ware, than an expressed appeal to the 
general verdict. How aro men to 
judge unless they read — how can they 
read unless they buy ? 

Ambrose do Lam cl a ! thy lot was 
cast centuries too early, lladst thou 
lived ill these latter days, wo might 
have seen thee* domiciled in a Pavi- 
lion, with any amount of dollars in 
the bank, enlightening and improving 
the world by virtuous precept aud ex- 
ample, and claiming to be ‘‘ a public 
benefactor, to an extent seldom para- 
lellcd in the histories of professed and 
professional iiUilauthropists 1” 
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THE LIFE OF LOKD METCALFE. 


Tjf the conimencenient of tlie pre- 
sent century, at liig residence in 
Portland Place, London, there was 
living a IMajor and Sir Thomas Met- 
calfe, a baronet, an East India Di- 
rector, and member of Parliament for 
the borough of Abingdon. His for- 
tune and his military rank had been 
obtained in India ; his baronetcy had 
been won in Parliament by steady 
voting for the ministry of Pitt. Sir 
Thomas Metcalfe had two sons at 
Eton, Thcophilus and Charles. The 
younger of .these, having survived his 
brother, succeeded to the baronetcy, 
and was afterwards elevated to the 
peerage under the title of Lord Met- 
calfe. Leaving England at a very 
early age, as “ writer ” to the East 
India Company, he rose to be Gov- 
ernor-general of India ; he after- 
wards served his country, at a veiy 
critical period, as governor of Ja- 
maica; and finally, * under circum- 
stances still more (lillicult and dis- 
couraging, accepted and filled most 
creditably the oHicc of Governor- 
general of tJanada. There arc few 
civilians who liavc rendered more 
substantial, laborious, unostentatious 
service to the State ; there are few 
ipeii whose lives, public and private, 
better deserve a record. More bril- 
liant reputations may easily be found, 
but it would be diflicult to select a 
safer examjile by which to stimulate 
our youth to honourable ambition. 
Lord Metcalfe rose by toil to the 
highest posts, and attained the prize 
without a speck upon his character. 
Amidst unremitting and often very 
anxious labour, he retained unim- 
paired a kind and amiable disposition. 
A firmness and determination, which 
might have become a military hero, 
were in him based entirely on sense 
of duty, not on the sentiment of per- 
sonal pride, and were tJ^erefore com- 
patible in him with a simplicity and 
gentleness of temper which might 
have become a woman. Nowhere 
surely shall we find, in more complete 
unison, an affectionate nature and 


the spirit and talents which constitute 
the able governor. 

Mr Kaye in these memoirs has 
done justice to his subject. The only 
objection to which his work appears 
to ns to lie exposed is, that it is some- 
what more bulky thaft was necessary. 
This is owing to the cumber of letters 
and other documents introduced ; but 
his own narrative would be also im- 
proved, if it proceeded with rather 
more rapidity and precision. We 
forget wdio it was tliat, at the end of 
a long epistle to his friend, apologised 
for its length on the ground that 
“ he had not time to write a shorter.” 
Mr Kaye would probably make the 
same apology. lie is lengthy out of 
haste. With a little more time, or a 
little more care, he would have pro- 
duced a shorter book, and without 
the sacrifice of a single fact or a single 
thought* 'There are too many ex- 
tracts. Some of these are furnished 
by a joui’iial or coiiinioiiplacc-book 
kept by ^Metcalfe when very young. 
Now, notbing is more interesting than 
the narrative of tlie early days of 
men wlio have distinguished tlicin- 
sclves, but nothing can be less ent(*r- 
taiiiing or less instructive lan the 
early clVorts of composition which the 
clever lad makes, whether under the 
head of essay, or theme, or moral 
reflection. You might as well pre- 
sent us with the child’s copybook, and 
show ns how he made his pothooks. 
They can, at best, be characteristic 
only of the sort of tuition he is thou 
and There growing under. Some 
long letters, addresses, and other 
state papers, might have been omitted 
with advantage. Though it is the 
habit or necessity of Indian states- 
men to write much, it is not the habit 
of English readers to plod diligently 
thi;ough official correspondence. Mr 
Kaye seems aware that he has made 
some mistake of this description ; 
but as the book was written, he con- 
tents himself with answering some, 
imaginary objections in the preface. 

These objections — which are not 
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precisely the same as his reader will 
be disposed to make — are answered 
in a manner so easy and ingenious, 
and which admits of so ready an ap- 
plication to every possible dilemma 
in which an anthor can find himself, 
that it would be injustice to pass it 
unnoticed. Mr Kaye says in his pre- 
face — “The records of Metcalfe’s 
early life some may think have, in 
these pages, bden unduly amplified. 
ihit^ rightly or wrongly^ what I have 
<Jonei 1 have done advisedly^ systema- 
ticnlly." And further on, when he 
presumes his reader may object to his 
fulness of historical detail, he says, 
“ Such a stricture would not be Tvith- 
oiit justice — so far, at least, as regards 
the fact. But here agnin^ if I have 
erred^ I have erred designedly^ and 
a fter mature consideration^ AV hethei* 
the reader will derive any comfort or 
satisfaction from being told that the 
weariness which occasionally oppresses 
him was inflicted systematically, de- 
signedly, and “after maUire consi- 
deration,” may perhaps bf doubtful. 
Something, indeed, seems to be added 
about the system which is accom- 
panied with this inconvenient result ; 
but the whole ends in this, that what- 
ever Mr Kaye does, ho does with his 
eyes perfectly wide open — a fact which 
wc have not the least disposition to 
dispute, and which, it seems, ought 
to silence any further opposition. 

The defence, however, is as grave 
probably as the nature of the fault 
required. Some share of tediousness, 
more or less, seems inevitable in the 
biography of a civilian and a states- 
man. Besides, what could Mr Kaye 
do ? The friends or the trustee of 
the deceased commit to his discretion 
whole boxes of letters, memoranda, 
diaries, addresses, .one knows not 
wiiat. Not to select a considerable 
handful from all these boxes would 
seem to cast a slight upon their con- 
tents. And after all, the reader has 
his remedy in his own hands — at his 
fingers’ cuds ; and we can conscien- 
tiously say, that, with the aid occa- 
sionally of a rapid manipulation of 
the pages, these memoirs of Lord 
Metcalfe will be found both an ente - 
taining and instructive work. For 
our part, wo shall endeavour to put 
together, in a brief compass, some 
portion of its most interesting matter. 
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If Mr Kaye objects to this usage of 
bis book, as being somewhat of a 
piratical character, we shall content 
ourselves with replying that, “Rightly 
or wroiif^ly, we do it systematically 
— advisedly.” 

It does not appear to us that Mr 
Kaye is open to the charge of writing 
in that spirit of adulation so often 
displayed by the friendly biographer ; 
and we are therefore a little surprised 
that he should deal so liberally, espe- 
cially at the outset, in an epithet 
wdiich the world in general confines 
to a chosen few. “ When Metcalfe 
became great,” ‘J before his great- 
ness,” are expressions which startled 
us a little. Receiving ouv impression 
entirely from the memoirs before us, 
we yet should not speak of Mr Met- 
calfe as a great man. Tfe was an 
excellent man, and amongst the 
highest order of public servants, and 
a better man than many whom we 
call great ; but he does not stand out 
so completely from the throng of men 
as to justify this epithet. We really 
think that Mr Kayo was led into the 
use of it by an unconscious imitation 
of that youthful diary from which he 
has been extracting, and where it is a 
very favourite word. What wo find 
in the character and career of Met- 
calfe, is a noble specimen of the men 
whom England breeds in her public 
schools and public life : d man of 
practical sagacity, of steadfast deter- 
mination, of unimpeachable integrity; 
generous and atfcctionatc in his private 
life, and animated by a duo admixture 
of personal ambition and sense of 
duty in his public career. AVc say a 
due admixture of these, because a 
man will do very little iu the world at 
all, unless he feels the promptings of 
ambition; and certainly very little 
good in it, unless he is directed b}’^ a 
strong sense of duty. 

One trait in his intellectual charac- 
ter presents itself at the outset, and 
it is distinctive not only of himself, but 
of the majority of educated English- 
men. The sagacity requisite for the 
hour is combined with decision, and 
steadfastness of purpose; you have 
the man of action, of administrative 
ability, completely before you ; but 
there is the utter absence of all spe- 
culative thought. Beyond the emer- 
gency of the present times, or the 
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plain duties for the next generation,— 
whether these concern government, or 
laws, or religion—he neither sees, nor 
makes edbrt to see. Neither in the 
youth fresh from Eton, nor in the ruler 
of Brahminical India, do we trace the 
least tendency to speculative thinking. 
There is no admixture of the philoso- 
phic element. Perhaps it could only 
have been purchased by the sacrifice 
of some portion of the courage, deci- 
sion, and activity of the man. We 
are compelled reluctantly to confess 
that this is ihe penalty gencrall}'^ paid 
down for a participation in the niedita- 
tive spirit. A Sir James Mackintosh 
and a Sir Charles IMctcaltb could 
hardly have been united in the same 
person. If the laws of mental chemis- 
try do not absolutely forbid such a 
combination, it is so rare that wc have 
no right to feel disappointment at not 
meeting with it. We mention the 
fact as characteristic of his class. The 
young Etonian (and if it had been the 
young Oxonian, the case would not 
have been different) was not likely to 
quit the shores of England with any 
speculative tastes. In the classical edu- 
cation of England there is little room 
for philosophy. The camp, the court, 
the republican city — war and peace — 
Homer and Horace — something the 
young spirit learns of these. A long 
lino of Pagan deities is seen retreat- 
ing through some Gothic vista. But, 
for the rest, if anything divides the 
allegiance he pays to his own spiritual 
hierarchy, itia Zens and Pallas, Apollo 
and the Nine — not any abstraction 
of philosophy. lie may have almost 
made room in his imagination for 
more gods than his Church is cogni- 
sant of, but it is not the clouds which 
metaphysicians, those untamable Ti- 
tans, raise up against all spiritual 
thrones, which have bewildered him. 
“ AFetaphysics, I abhor you 1 ” cries 
young Metcalfe, then between the ages 
of eighteen and nineteen. Ofie glancvi 
he must have thrown in that directicn 
even to have abhorred-, but every- 
thing assures that it was a very hasty 
glance. J udgingfrom the materials his 
biographer has given us, he was never 
tempted into a nearer acquaintance 
with this detested shadow. Here is a 
quotation from the Commonplace Book. 

10 - 19 .] 

" Human Mind. — M is a strong in- 


stance of the weakness of the human 
mind, lie has entered on a discussion of 
too great magnitude for his understand- 
ing. He has adopted the modern notion 
that Reason — Blessed Reason — ought to 
be our guide in matters of religion and 
government, and that we are authorised 
by all the rights of man to oppose what- 
ever is opposite to our reason. It is this 
fallacious, detestable principle which has 
loaded the world for the last twenty 
years with crime and misery. It is the 
doctrine of Paine, Godwin, and the Devil 
— the root of all vice and the banc of 
every virtue. 0 Lord, I humbly call 
upon you to release me from this abom- 
inable spirit, and to keep me steadfast in 
the right way!” 

The piety of this prayer who can 
doubt ? But one cannot help remark- 
ing that a Scotch youth of the same 
age might be cqiiallj’ pious, equally 
steadfast in his faith, and perhaps 
more conversant with the several 
.articles of his creed, but he never 
'would have expressed the tenacity of 
his convictions in this manner, — never 
'would hfRre spoken of “ blessed rea- 
son ” ironically, lie never for a mo- 
ment could have put his Faith in 
antagonism to Kcason, however he 
might have thought this latter word 
abused by the Paines and Godwins of 
the day. Jlis first and last boast 
'ivonld have been that his faith was 
the perfection of reason. A Scotch 
lad w ho had only breathed the air of 
Glasgow, or of Edinburgh, would 
have never shrunk from intellectual 
contest, or professed that the creed 
ho licld and cherished w as not in per- 
fect harmony with ,the truly Messed 
reason. He would as soon have 
thought of proclaiming himself a lu- 
natic in the public streets, and avow- 
ing a preference for a slight shade of 
insanity. Siicli distinction we cannot 
help noticing between the systems of 
education in England and Scotland, 
but we have no intention of pursuing 
the subject, or dra'wing any laboured 
comparison betw^een their respective 
merits. 

Still less do wo by this observation 
intend to throw disparagement on the 
subject of these memoh s. Academical 
education of any kind was dealt in 
very scanty measure ; and if he does 
not rise into higher regions of thought 
than his own duties require, he is 
always seen equal to those duties. 
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If we do not trace in him the least 
scintilla of a Sir William Jones or a 
Colebrooke— if he lives in India, care- 
less of wliac profound philosophy or 
mystical thinking may lie half hidden 
in that Brahraiaical religion which 
has retained possession of the country 
some thousands of years, and still 
continues to exercise a subtle and 
potent influence jver the character of 
the people— ho is nevertheless pre- 
cisely the man to point out «nnd mark 
down the line of conduct to be at this 
moment pursued to^vards that reli- 
gion. lie it is who sees with singu- 
lar clearness what is due to the reli- 
gious conviction of the populace, and 
what to the common claims of human- 
ity. lie would respect a temple — he 
would abolish the suttee ; and if, in 
arguing on abstract questions or 
general principles of government, ho 
may sometimes be caught tripping, 
sometimes convicted of inconsisten- 
cieSj it may be said with perfect 
safety of him that he has displayed in 
his career more of practical and effi- 
cient statesmanship than a whole 
batch of orators — a whole corps of 
popular members of the House of 
Commons. 

Though reared in England, Charles 
MetcaUe was born in India, at Cal- 
cutta, in the year 1785 ; but he was 
still very young when his parents quit- 
ted that country. ^Vo hear of him be- 
ing “ boarded and birched,” as our bio- 
grapher has it, at some juvenile semiu- 
ary, kept by a IMr Tait. At the age 
of cloven he was forwarded to Eton. 
Here he was very studious. He left 
before he was sixteen ; yet in these 
fcAV years he appears, in addition to 
the prescribed studies of the schools, 
to have veatl very sedulously in the 
literature of England. Nor had he 
neglected the languages of France and 
Italy. He was a quiet, retiring boy ; 
his play-hours were spent amongst 
his favourite books. Neither the 

flying ball,” nor the boat race, 
iior any athletic games, had attrac- 
tion fo' him, nor had he any apti- 
tude for them. It is said that ho 
could never, at any period of his li-^, 
learn to ride. Books and tranquil 
friendships were his delight ; but, as 
is so often the case with these retir- 
ing tempers, he nursed nevertheless a 
persisting unobtrusive ambition. Ho 


dreamt early of becoming “great;” 
and his dreams of greatness took the 
form of high official appointments. 
He will be a statesman ; he will one 
day lay his hand on ihe reins of 
government— will dictate treaties — 
will harangue in senates— will sit in 
counci's. 

An indisposition to athletic exer- 
cises w^as in him indicative of no 
effeminacy of character. On the con- 
trary, he has great firmness of pur- 
pose ; and throughout his career an 
open manly spirit pcrv^lcs all his 
conduct. In boyhood, whilst ho re- 
treats from the pbiy-ground to write 
moral reflections in his journal, one 
favourite subject for his pen is the 
superiority of a public school, with all 
its trials, temptations, and petty 
oppression, over the more timid sys- 
tem of jirivatc cdueation. In mire 
advanced youtli we find him at some 
siege in India, deserting the safe 
position which his diplomatic mis- 
sion assigned him, to enter, sword 
in hand, into, the deadly breach. 
Ili.s frame, which was short and 
thick-set, was not probably adapted 
for success in any achievement where 
strength and suppleness of limb wore 
necessary ; but lie bore a brave heart 
within him, and had the true spirit of 
a soldier. He had, too, many of the 
qualities which fit men for command 
ill armies — self-reliance, steadfast 
resolution, promptitude of decision. 

The elder brother, Theophilns, wa.s 
in many respects a' contrast to 
Charles, being fond of sports and 
most other ideasures exapt those of a 
sedentary nature. 

" The broaches between them,” says 
oiir biographci’, were frequent— as fre- 
quent they will be between boys of dif- 
ferent character, each with pretensions of 
his own, each, after his own fashion, 
egotistical and intolerant (and there is no 
egotism and intolerance equal to that of 
clever boys) ; but there was a fund of 
good brotherly love at the bottom of their 
hearts, even ^Vhen they were most vehe- 
ment in their denunciations of eachothei’. 
All through the year 1799 this fraternal 
autagoniHm seems to have been at its 
height. Their good mother declared that 
she quite dreaded the approach of the 
holidays on this account, and streini- 
ously exhorted them to peace. Her 
exhortations wore not at all success- 
ful. Early in November the two bro- 
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tilers fell to quarrelling over the politics 
of the day. Charles was at that time, 
like his fiitlier, a Pittite ; whilst Theo- 
philus was in opposition. Charles de* 
dared that the ministers ' were the only 
men capable governing the country/ 
and called his brother a democrat. Upon 
this Theophilus fired up, and, adverting 
to the expedition to Holland, asked what 
was to be said of * ministerial liberality 
which now accuses the Russians, accuses 
the Austrians, accuses everything— but 
those who would have taken all the 
credit if it had succeeded. So much for 
ministers— ||r the only men that can 
govern the country !”* 

But these boyish encounters and 
boyish.feuds were soon entirely to be 
forgotten, ‘and changed into brotherly 
love by the long separation that w’as 
destined for them. To be the sons of 
an East Indian Director, was to be 
banished to wealth and prosperity at 
the other end of tho world. Theophi- 
lus was the first who received sentence 
of exile. He had no sooner left Eton 
and begnn to enjoy liia freedom and 
independence, and all the pleasures 
of lii.s age, “ making friends, falling 
in love, acting at masquerades, and 
drinking liis wine like a man/* than 
he hoard that he was to be despatched 
to China. lie w'as to grow rich at 
the Company’s Factory at Canton — 
very rich ; probably very yellow also; 
at all events, he was to be saturated 
with gold in the golden land of 
Cathay. 

The intelligence was dismal in the 
extreme. One chance of escape oc- 
curred to him. Would not his brother 
Charles like to go and gather gold in 
China, and leave him to present en- 
joyment in England? lie makes the 
disinterested proposal. 

“When I consider,” he writes to liLs 
brother, “of the difference between you 
and me, I am astonished. You a studious 
grave fellow, studying five hours a-day ; 
me a wild idle dog, who does not look 
into a book from the rising to the setting 
of the sun. You who would like to go to 
China and make a large fortune; me, who 
'would like to stay in England and spend 
what 1 have. Would, Charles, that you 
were to bend your way to China in ray 
stead ! And I know not why T should be 
refused remaining in England, wb.cii I 
seem so anxiously to wish it. What, be- 
cause the world stylos it good, is a young 
man to be sent to a place which least of 
all suits his disposition, to be shut up 


for ten or twelve years from all friends 
and relations ? ” 

But Charles had as little disposi- 
tion to quit England as Theophilus, 
He replied to this, and otb r letters 
on the subject, that he hoped his 
brother would not be offended ; but if 
tho decision were left with him, “ he 
would have nothing to do with the 
China factory.” 'Charles, however, 
was never called upon to refuse tlio 
expedition to China, for ho himself 
was destined to Bengal. 

“ Whilst these young geiitlemcii were 
arranging for themselves the bu^hicss of 
their future disposal, the elder Molcalfos 
were settling everything for them, and 
leaving little choice to the boys. Both, 
after a few years, acknowledged that 
their parents were riglit. But when it 
was finally decided —and all escape from 
the decision was impossible — that Theo- 
philus should be despatched to China, and 
that Charles should go as a writer to 
Bengal, the two boys were ready to die 
with vexation. Charles was very sorry 
to leave Eton. He loved the school ; he 
loved his tutor ; he loved many of his 
schoolfellows ; and he loved his books. 
He was sorry to think of leaving Eng- 
land, for he loved his parents, and ho 
loved his sisters. Mrs Metcalfe, though 
Theophilus was her favourite, sometimes 
acknowledged that Charles was the more 
dutiful and attentive of the two. By his 
sisters, into whose school-room he would 
make frequent disturbing incursions, lie 
was held in the fondest affection. He 
was very loving and very lovable. He 
was not one who could be banished to a 
distant country without grievous lacera- 
tion of the heart.” 

In addition to all these lovcs^ here 
enumerated so energetically, was one 
of a still more tender description. To 
add to his affliction at departure, poor 
Charles must meet at a ball a certain 

fascinating Miss D , whose graces, 

both of mind and person, made a deep 
impression on him. He had to leave 
England 'with this arrow in his bosom. 
It is remarkable that this is the only 
attachment of the kind w^e read of in 
his whole life. Though, at a subse- 
quent period, his gentle manner, his 
courtesy, his hospitality, made him 
the favourite of all tho fair sex in 
Calcutta, not ono of them seems to 
have touched his heart. From all 
that appears, he passed through life 
a steady and determined bachelor. 
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With all these griefs in his heart, 
ho sets .sail for India, carrying with 
him the good wishes and sanguine 
hopes of many friends. Amongst 
these we find particularised a certain 
Aunt Winch, who, on hisfarewell visit, 

gives him two pounds, encumbered 
with the laudable injunction to pur- 
chase therewith the Whole Dutij of 
Many 

lie landed in Calcutta under the 
very best auspices. Son of an East 
India director, and of on^j whose name 
was still remembered and respected 
at Calcutta, he had a ready passport 
to society. For a time nothing is 
entered in the Diary but the visits 
that he pays, the balls and dinners 
he attends. It is the cool season, too, 
when he arrives. But wlKin the 
novelty of the scene had worn off, and 
the heat of the weather increased, the 
banished youth sank for a time quite 
dispirited. 

“ The exhausting climate of Calcutta 
had now for some months been doing its 
sure work upon the young stranger; and 
he felt, as hundreds before and after him 
have felt, worn, weary, and dispirited; 
needing some great exertion to shake off 
the depressing iiitiucuceB which were sur- 
roimding him, and yet utterly incapable 
of making it. He had been applying 
himself somewhat too closely to his 
studies; the mind had been on the stretch, 
and the body had been inactive. He had 
neglected to take that regular exercise 
which, in moderation, contributes so much 
to the health of the resident in, hot cli- 
mates. He was not addicted to field 
sports ; he did not excel in athletic exer- 
cises of any kind. He said that ho was 
‘ out of his element ’ amidst such scenes. 
Foul vapours gathered about him, and 
tliere was nothing to disperse them. In 
these fiery months there is a general stag- 
nation of the social atmosphere. A few 
languid dinner - parties feebly indicate 
that the spirit of hospitality is not dead, 
but eleepeth. Even the natives of the 
country shrink from the fierco glare, the 
scorching winds, and the intolerable dust 
of the summer solstice. IIow, tlicn, when 
the sun is up, can English gentlemen pass 
about frtai house to house to visit one 
another, or indulge freely in mid-day in- 
tercourse ? The hot weather is generally 
a period of dreary isolation.’* 

What wonder that Clrarles IVIetcalfe 
should have written homo to his 
parents to entreat them to remove 
him— to obtain for him some position 


io England— a seat in Lord Grenville's 
office? He was home-s!ck. He saw 
at present no road open to distinction. 
Ho seemed to have left behind him in 
England the arena of ambition as well 
as the scene of his affections. Alone, 
in ill health, with no more enlivening 
pursuits than the study of the native 
language, his heart full of homo- affec- 
tions, and troubled too by one still 
more tender sentiment, it w^as in- 
evitable that he should write to his 
parents begging to bo recalled. “ I 
cannot exist,” he says, “ in the absence 
of my family.” His parents, how- 
ever, who probably foresaw tliat 
Charles would have to pass through 
some probation of this kind,* and that 
his “ trial-year” would be a severe 
one, answered with grave admonitions 
— a little sympath}^, and much good 
advnee. His mother, who is described 
ns “ a woman of stroJig sense and of 
plain discourse,” deals less in sym- 
pathy than tbe father, and rates her 
son for his weakness and instability of 
purpose. 

Your letters,” she writer, ‘‘have given 
us little satisfaction. Instead of your 
parents being the objects of ypur wish to 
relinquish so important a situati04i, if you 
examine youi* heart, you will find it is 

Miss B . Your father has not the 

means or interest to get even the paltry 
appointment of a clerk in Lord G];enville’s 
olhee; and if he had, there yon uljht stny 

irhatever wire your abilities 

If you have a grain of ambition, you are 
ill the field for it, and the ball is at your 
foot. What is it you want? With friends, 
money, attention, credit, good sense, 
abilities, and a prospect before you wliich 
hundreds, I may say thousands, in this 
country have not — you want, 1 fear, my 
dear Charles, a contented mind.” 

But in a short time, and before even 
these letters could reach him, his 
melancholy humours were dispersing 
before a more active- and hopeful 
career. He was appointed assistant 
in the office of the Governor-general, 
and the young “ writer ” had become 
attached, once for all, to the political 
department of the East India Com- 
pany’s service. Lord Wellesley, the 
then Governor-general', recognised his 
ability and the sterling merits of his 
character. Wc must find room for 
Mr Kaye’s vivid description of the 
Governor-general, and the new oCico 
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in GoYernment House which he had 
lately established : — 

" Lord Wellesley had some time before 
conceived the idea of planting in Govern- 
ment House an office under his own 
immediate superintendence. In prosecn- 
tion of this design, it was his wont to 
select from amongst the young civilians 
at the Presidency those who had given 
the fairest promise of intelligence and 
zeal, and to make them his confidential 
assistants. And it is an eminent proof of 
the sagacity of this great statesman that 
lie seldom made a selection that was not 
more than justified by the aftcr>career of 
the man on whom he had fixed his re- 
gards. .Nor was it the least pleasing of 
his retrospects, forty years afterwards, to 
recall the persons of the young men 
whom he, during the first year of the 
century, had assembled in Government 
House — the persons of John Adam, of 
Bayley, of .Jenkins, and of Metcalfe, ard 
to think of the distinction that in the 
interval had been attained by his pupils. 

“ Of all men living, perhaps Lord Wel- 
lesley was the one around whose charac- 
ter and conduct the largest amount of 
youthful admiration was likely to gather. 
There was a vastness in all liia concep- 
tions which irresistibly appealed to the 
imaginations of his disciples. Their faith 
in him was unbounded. TJie promptitude 
and decision with which he acted dispelled 
all doubt and disarmed all scepticism. 
Embodied in the person of Lord Welles- 
ley, statesmanship was in the eyes of his 
pupils a splendid reality; they saw in 
him a great man with great things to 
accomplish. As he walked up and down 
the spacious Central hall of the newly- 
erected Government House, now dictating 
the terms of a letter to be despatched to 
one political functionary, now to another — 
keeping many pens employed at once, but 
never confusing the argument or language 
proper to each — there was a moral gran- 
deur about him, seen through which, the 
scant proportions of the little Viceroy 
grew into something almost sublime. 
There could not be a finer forcing-house 
for young ambition. Charles Metcalfe 
grew apace in it 

“From this time Charles Metcalfe looked 
steadily forward. There were no more 
vain retrospects— no more idle regrets. 
The tettigia retrorsum were not to be 
taken. He had formed the. resolution of 
not leaving the country until the Governor- 
generalship of India icos i/t his hands ! 
And that such would be the end of his 
career was not a mere passing thought — 
an impulsive hope — but an abiding and 
sustaining conviction.’* 


From Lord Wellesley’s office Charles 
Metcalfe went for a short time as as- 
sistant to the resident of Delhi. He 
was next appointed to a mission to 
Lahore, of no little delicacy. It had 
for its object to form a treaty with 
lluujeet Singh. Here the young di- 
plomatist was thrown upon his own 
resources : he had no one to share the 
dillicnltics or vespoi^sibilitics of bis 
mission. As Mr Kaye very justly 
adds, “ there was nothing like this in 
Lord Grenville’s office.” 

No ; the young statesman would 
have found no school in England like 
that which he entered at the Govern- 
ment House in India. Even if that 
ljighei*%bject of his ambiliou — a scat 
in Parliament — had been obtained, 
his political education, in any high 
sense of the term, would not have 
been much advanced. What a man 
may' grow to, under any circumstances, 
there is no saying ; but if we have 
statesmen in England, it is in spite of, 
and not owing to, the special training 
that public life accords. A Parlia- 
mentary orator, and skilful tactician in 
party warfare, rises to the post of 
statesman ; and when there, he dis- 
plays — what ? Parliamentary oratory 
of a still higher character, and party 
tactics still more skilful. It was in 
the natural order of things that it 
should be so. Our public men talk 
well— tliey do nothing, or do nothing 
w’dl. The discrepancy is lamentable 
between the speech and the measure. 
The principles on which w'C ought 
to act are so amply discussed, and 
then comes forth the action itself in 
the shape of some dim, disfigured 
measure, or some staggering, bewil- 
dered course of daily expedients. 
Any boat will do, so it will live in the 
Parliamentary vortex. It is not at 
all consolatory to be told that the 
evil is irremediable ; iliat the House 
of Commons, with its shifting majori- 
ties, must not only shape the bill, but 
sliapc the man who frames the bill. 
We must, adopting the old reply, la- 
ment the evil, and lament also that 
it Is irremediable, lii reading these 
memoirs, and other works which de- 
tail our Indian history, we have been 
forced to confess that there is more 
practical statesmanship displayed by 
the servants of the Company than by 
our Ministerial orators. In India, the 
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grave question of war or peace is evi- 
dently deliberated upon ; in England, 
a few traditional maxims, the current 
of diplomacy, and the temper of the 
House, decide all. The Minister de- 
liberates only on his Parliamentary 
statement. 

But we must return to Charles 
Metcalfe and his embassy to Itunjeet 
Singh. At that time, as now, we 
were alarmed for the security of our 
Indian possessions, but France was 
the military power whose incursions 
were then dreaded. 

“ Already,” writes Mr Kaye, “ was 
French intrigue making its way at the 
Persian court. That was the sure coni- 
meiicemeiit of the great game that was 
about to be played. It was a great thing, 
therefore, to re-establish our ascendancy 
at Teheran — and a great thing to achieve 
the diplomatic occiipatioiiof the ooiintries 
between Persia and India before our 
enemies could appear upon the scene. To 
accompUsh the former object, J ohn Mal- 
colm was despatched to the Court of the 
Shah-i-shah ; and to secure the latter, 
Mountstuart Elphinstone and Charles 
Metcalfe were ordered to proceed, the 
former to Cabul, and the latter to La- 
hore.” 

It is a very spirited and entertain- 
ing account which Mr Kaye gives us 
here of the first embassy of the young 
statesman; and we wish our space 
would allow us to extract it. Alet- 
calfe’s object was to frame a defensive 
alliance with llunjeet Singh against 
the French ; Ruujeet, full of his own 
ambitious schemes, sought only from 
the Company liberty to extend his 
conquests as he pleased or could, and 
that over tribes who had put them- 
selves under English protection. “ If 
the French invade your territory,’* 
said our young ambassador, “ you 
will profit greatly by our alliance. If 
they do not, you will not suffer by it." 
To which plain reasoning the crafty 
Indian replied, “ If you want my al- 
liance, you must have some object to 
gain ; you must therefore give me 
sometiiing for my alliance — give me 
permission to extend my territories 
undisturbed on the southern side of 
the Sutlej." This was the last thing 
in the intention of England; so that 
our ambassador had to threaten war 
at one moment, and the next, to pro- 
pose bis new friendly and defensive 


alliance. The alliance was framed; 
but the whole business ended practi- 
cally in a coercion exercised over 
Bunjeet Singh. Great was the skill, 
tact, patience, and determination 
which young Metcalfe displayed as he 
followed the Indian warrior from one 
encampment to another, or was com- 
pelled to wait in idleness while the 
versatile and inconstant chief gave 
himself up to pleasure, and would 
hear nothing of war or of politics. At 
one time he writes to Metcalfe propos • 
ing a meeting on the Sutlej. But he 
is tired of business — is eager again to 
enjoy the delights of the wine -cup 
and the zenana. “ Before the British 
envoy had reached the banks of the 
river, Ruujeet had again changed his 
mind, and was running in hot haste 
on the wings of love to Umritzur." 
Metcalfe had to follow him to the 
“ holy city." 

In this holy city of Umritznr the 
zeal of the Ilindoos must run very 
high. An anecdote is here related, 
which shows that a “ conversion " in 
those parts may even work more tre- 
mendous mischief than it docs with us. 

" Runjeet had hoped for.a little while, 
ill the arms of his favourite mistress, to 
forget all of royalty except its sensual 
delights. But that which was to have 
been to him only a source of refreshment 
and repose, became the existing cause of 
unexpected trouble and alarm. Hid 
favourite was a Mussuimanee dancing- 
girl. It may have been in the pleni- 
tude of her Mahommedan zeal — or it 
may have been in the mere wantonness 
of power — that either by force or 
persuasion she had recently converted a 
llindoo to the faith of Islam — or at least 
subjected him to its external ritualities. 
The act, from whatever feeling it may 
have resulted, threw Umritzur into a 
ferment of excitement. The shops of 
the holy city were closed. The priests 
of the great temple issued their mani- 
festoes, and forbade the people, under a 
ban of excommunication, to open them 
and return to their wonted business ; 
and the houses of Mussuimanee dancing- 
girls, in expiation of the offence of one of 
their tribe, were plundered by the out-* 
raged Hindoos." 

It may be some consolation to find 
that there arc people, and a priesthood, 
a shade worse than any that exist 
amongst ourselves, and that a con- 
version in the city of Umritzur may 
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work more terrible coiiseqaences than 
it does at home. To bo sure we 
have found it necessary to ticket the 
loounded as they are carried into the 
Iiospital of Balaklava, or Scutari, lest 
Protestant or Catholic should be 
assailed in this prostrate condition, 
and carried otf as convertites by 
champions of an opposite creed, by 
some priest full of immitigable zeal, 
or some Bible-readcr from the neigh- 
bourhood of Tottenham Court Chapel, 
as pious and as implacable. But even 
in the neighbourhood of Tottenham 
Court Chapel we have not heard of 
the shops being closed, or all com- 
merce furbiddeii, on the occasion of 
the most poUentous conversion. It is, 
we repeat, some consolation to think 
that there are men madder than our- 
selves in the holy city of Umritziir. 

AVe cannot enumerate the several 
steps of promotion to which the 
admirable temper and ability dis- 
played in this mission to Lahore 
conducted the young diplomatist. 
We must pass on rapidly. At the 
age of twenty-six we "find him ap- 
pointed Resident at Delhi; an ap- 
pointment, we are told, coveted by 
the oldest o^icers of both services, 
civil and military, and inferior only, 
in the distinction it conferred, to a 
seat at the council-board of govern- 
ment. Delhi is, or was, the imperial 
city of tht5 Great Mogul. The em- 
peror Shah All urn, old, blind, and 
infirm, still held there the mockery of 
a court. Charles Metcalfe was Mayor 
of the Palace. It was the duty of the 
Resident to superintend the affairs of 
this Great Mogul, now the pensioner 
of the commercial company of Leaden- 
hall Street. He had, in fiict, to pre- 
side over the whole government of 
the Delhi territory, the collection of 
its revenue, and the administration of 
justice. Tlie Resident “ was a great 
man — he had a court of his own, 
and a large monthly allowance from 
government to support it in a state 
of becoming splendour. He kept open 
house. He had what was called a 
‘ Family ’ — all the officers attached to 
the Residency, with their Avives and 
children, Avere members of it.” The 
boy who, a little more than ten years 
ago, was on the play-ground at Eton, 
is now a A’^eritable prince in India. 

The young prince, Mr Kaye thinks, 


Avas not quite so happy as he seemed 
to be. Naturally of a cheerful temper, 
and with plenty of work to do, his 
condition could not have been other- 
Avise than very endurable. “But 
there were times Avlien he thought 
that for even his brilliant position he 
had paid somewhat too dearly ; and 
when he took up his pen to discourse- 
Avith some members^ of his distant 
family, the old clouds AAliich had 
gathered over him during the first 
years of his Indian residence began 
to overshadow him again, and he 
spoke doubtingly of the apparent ad- 
vantages of his present and the pro- 
mises of his future life.” lie still felt 
that he Avas an exile. Prosperity 
itself loses half its charms Avhen wo 
have not our old friends about us, and 
cannot receive their congratulations 
or make them participants in our 
good fortune. It is in the family 
circle that the public honour is really 
enjoyed. Charles Metcalfe had la- 
boured on alone, had received his 
reward alone, lie began to look 
forward, when he returned to Eng- 
land, to a solitary life ; he should 
have no friends there, no connections. 
Worse than all, one sees that the 
Resident at Delhi had alloAvcd his 
ambition to step in between him and 
the prospect of a domestic hearth of 
his own. Marriage no longer Avoro 
the same aspect that it probably did 
Avlien he was suffeiing from the 

memory of JMiss D . It was noAV 

«a treaty of alliance to be entered into 
only Avitli one of the noble, or the 
more elevated class of society. With 
these vicAvs of a matrimonial alliance, 
he calculates that he shall never he 
rich enough to marry. 'Writing to his 
aunt, he says, “ I hope to lay by at 
the rate of i‘3000 per annum, Avliich,. 
ill twelve or fifteen years, ought to be 
cuough to enable me to hve at home, 
in the plain manner iu Avhicli 1 mean 
to live as an old bachelor; for you 
mustrknow that I have no thought of 
ever marrying, as I shall never have 
money cnougli for it, unless I consent, 
Avhich I Avill not do, to spend the 
whole of it on Avhat is termed livinyy 
Metcalfe thought that money had 
better uses than to bo spent on 
houses and furniture, dinners, coaches, 
and servants. He was right; but 
could ho have found no woman tcv 
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think as wisely as himself in this 
respect ? If marriage itself had not 
become an object of ambition, wmld 
he have done this injustice to the 
w^hole female sex, of supposing that 
no wife was to be had who would 
agree with him in preferring an un- 
ostentatious mode of living, with a 
fund in hand for purposes of charity 
and generosity ? * 

Very liberal and very generous was 
the Itcsidcnt at Delhi, both now and 
throughout his career. In this respect 
lie had a princely heart. His dona- 
tions were often munificent, and his 
habitual hospitality had no other limit 
than that which a manifest prudence 
imposed upon it. 

It was not directly from the Resi- 
dency at Delhi that the subject of our 
biography was appointed to be a mem- 
ber of council ; there were interme- 
diate steps too Intric.atc to be hero 
traced out ; but we must follow him at 
once to this much-coveted position. 
In the year 1827, Sir Charles Metcalfe 
(for both his father and eldest brother 
are now dead, and he has succeeded 
to the title of baronet) took his seat 
in the supreme council of India. This 
position, Mr Kaye tells us, may be a 
most onerous one, or a most indolent, 
as the holder of it is disposed, lie may 
enjoy bis privilege of a seat at the 
same board with the Governor-general 
— write a few minutes— draw a salary 
of £10,000 a-year — be addressed as 
an “ honourable,” — and subside into 
a nonentity. Or ho may enter zeal- 
ously and indefatigably into the admi- 
nistration and measures of the Govern- 
ment, and, in innumerable and im- 
measurable documents, combat inces- 
santly the opinions of others and en- 
force his own; in fact, he may be 
overwhelmed in work. 

Attended by his secretaries, the Go- 
veriior-geucral meets the members of 
council oil certain given days — say twice 
— in every week. All the multiform «on- 
ceriis of government requiring adj.u6t- 
meiit in the different departments of 
state — in the political, the military, the 
fiiiancial, the judicial, &c. — are then cur- 


sorily discussed and decided ; but the 
real business is done at home on the other 
days of the week, where the government, 
messengers are continually presenting 
themselves at the houses of the members 
of council, bearing certain official-looking 
oblong boxes, containing state papers to 
be examined and minuted by the council- 
lors. llongh-hcwn by the scci'etaries, im- 
portant despatches, or minutes and me- 
moiaiida on which despatches arc to be 
based, arc sent round for inspection and 
approval. Then the member of council 
either writes his initials on the draft, and 
passes it on without further comment, or 
he seats himself down to his desk, and 
draws up an elaborate minute on the sub- 
ject. These minutes take the xilace of 
speeches delivered by the^ members of 
popular assemblies. They contain an 
expression of the individual opinions of 
the writer, supported by such facts and 
such arguments as he can bring to hi» 
aid. Tims is it, as was said by a distin- 
guished living statesman, that ^ eloquence 
evaporates in scores of paragraphs.’ But 
tile paragraphs have often more of * elo- 
quence ’ in them than the halting sen- 
tences which make up the oral discourses 
which would appropriate the name. Now 
it is just in proportion as the contents of 
these boxes of state papers are examined 
and commented upon by the member of 
council that his life is oifc of dignified 
ease or interminable toil. Metcalfo soon 
found that his was tlie latter.” 

It could hardly have been otherwise. 
A man of active mind, acciistomed to 
self-reliance, well acquainted with all 
the affairs of government, it was im- 
possible that he should let the state 
papers in their dcspatdli-box pass him 
by with the mark only of his initials, 
lie wrote much, and earnestly. Often 
in the minority, we yet feel persuaded 
that this w'as because he outstript, 
not because he lagged behind, his fol- 
low councillors in just appreciation of 
the principles on which the country 
should be governed. But wc must first 
attend upon him till he reaches the 
pinnacle of his fortune in India, before 
wo allude to the views or principles 
on which he administered its affairs. 

We are now in the year 1831, and 
Lord William Bentinck is Governor- 
general. In the month of August, 


■* Marriage is one of those subjects which men contemplate under very different 
aspects at different times. We must not be thought to bind Metcalfe all his life- 
through to the expressions of a single letter. When jested upon this subject by his 
friends in India, we are told that he used to appeal to his own want of personal 
attractions— which was certainly an answer, but not a reason. 
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the five years’ term of oflice, as mem- 
ber of council, would expire. The 
Court of Directors extended the term 
for two years more ; and, tq pass over 
some minor matters, Metcalfe was 
subsequently ai)pointcd to the govern- 
ment of Agra, and was also nominated 
Provisional Governor-general of India, 
on the death, resignation, or coming 
away of Lord William Bentinck. 

The contingency almost immedi- 
ately occurred, lie had scarcely 
reached the seat of his govei-nment 
when advices arrived of the speedy 
departure (on account of ill health) of 
the Govern or- general, and he was 
compelled to return to Calcutta. “ On 
the 20th March 18^4, lie became, 
what more than thirty yeara before he 
declared that he would become, Go- 
veiTior-general of India ! ” 

Whether Sir Charles Metcalfe would 
be allowed to retain his appointment, 
or whether Ministers in England would 
consent to bestow this great prize on 
any other than a political partisan, 
remained to be seen. LoidMelbournc 
was then at the head of the adminis- 
tration. The delay in making the 
appointment was-unusual. The Court 
of Directors passed a resolution con- 
firming the appointment of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe. The Crown Ministers were 
not disposed to ratify this choice. 
'The Company, on their side, seemed 
equally indisposed to accept of the 
Whig nominees. Nothing was done. 
Kew rumours came to India with 
every ship. Nbver were the people 
at Calcutta kept in greater suspense. 
Before tlie contest could be terminated 
the Whigs resigned. Sir Robert Peel 
came into power. He appointed Lord 
Heytesbury to the Governor- general- 
ship of India. 

All through the hot weather and 
rainy season of 1835 Sir Charles 
Metcalfe remained at his post, expect- 
ing the arrival of Lord Heytesbury. 
But before this nobleman could set 
sail from England, another change 
took place in the Ministry. The 
Whigs returned to power. One of 
their first acts was to cancel his ap- 
pointment. Lord Heytesbury had 
received the valedictory entertain- 
ment from the East India Company, 
and had made every preparation for 
his voyage by the Jupiter, The 
Whigs were just in time to arrest his 


departure. The Jupiter carried out 
Lord Auckland as the Governor-gene- 
ral. 

To Sir Charles Metcalfe W'ere 
brought flattering messages, and the 
Grand Cross of the Bath. 

After having received bis dismissal 
and his diamond cross, the ex-gover- 
nor, if he had consulted his own dig- 
nity, should have gracefully retired 
from the scene. He committed the 
anti-climax of accepting the govern- 
ment of Agra, now reduced to a Lieu- 
tenant-generalship. lie was swayed, 
no doubt, by the flattering solicita- 
tion of friends who wished to retain 
him ill India. But it was a niist:ike. 
The late Go venior- general no longer 
felt himself at home in the subordi- 
nate position of Lieutenant-general of 
Agra. He suspected that some of 
the measures he had passed in his 
higher office had not rendered his 
name popular witli the authorities in 
England, and that the oftences of the 
late Governor-general were visited 
upon the lieutenant of Agra. He had 
lost, he thought, their confidence, or 
their respect, and under this impres- 
sion wrote home to resign his appoint- 
ment. The resignation was accepted 
in a cold official manner, without any 
attempt being made to remove the 
impression under which it had been 
made. Finally, in 1838, he set sail 
for England, leaving Calcutta under 
a shower of valedictory addresses 
from all classes of the community. 

To enumerate the addresses which 
in the various periods of his life cither 
welcomed his arrival or regretted his 
departure, would fill pages. There 
was a trunk full of jthem amongst the 
papers he left behind. Our Anglo- 
Indians arc a generous, much-applaud- 
iug people, or Sir Charles was an ex- 
traordinary favourite. Indeed, he de- 
served to be such, for his private life 
was as much distinguished by kind- 
ness and hospitality as his public 
care'er by a conscientious and intelli- 
gent fulfilment of all his duties. The 
following picture of his daily course 
of life, when member of the Supreme 
Council in India, will bo read with 
interest, especially by those who are 
familiar with that country. 

" Sir Charles Metcalfe was for nearly 
seven years a member of the Supreme 
Council of India, and throughout this 
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period he continually resided in Calcutta 
or the near neighbourhood. During the 
first years of his residence at the Presi- 
dency^ he occupied a house on the banks 
of the river, at Garden Kcach. lie sub- 
sequently removed to Allipord; a more 
inland suburb, taking up his abode at 
Government House during the absence of 
the Governor-general, and spending occa- 
sional brief intervals of rustication at 
Barrackpore. •Throughout all this period 
he enlivened Calcutta with magnificent 
hospitality. He was in the enjoyment of 
almost uninterrupted health, and lie ap- 
pears to have been cheerful and .con- 
tented. The want which he most la- 
mented was the want of leisure, lie had 
little to devote to his books. Kxcept 
from time to time, on tlie way to and 
from Barrackpore, when a vulume of 
some favourite author — often a classical 
one— was his companion, the gratification 
of his love of general reading was almost 
wholly denied to him. He lived conti- 
nually in harness, official and social. He 
rarely, until the business of the day was 
done, went beyond the limits of his own 
premises. His house at Allipore was 
surrounded by spacious parkdike grounds, 
and at early morning he might sometimes 
be seen riding in top-boots— an article of 
equipment in which he always rejoiced — 
on a plump white horse, with a groom 
upon either side of him. His labours com* 
inenced every morning at seven o’clock. 
From nine to twelve he devoted to break- 
fast and the reception of visitors. For 
the most part they were visits of busi- 
ness. From twelve to seven he was con- 
tinually at work, and frequently when at 
home, with no social claims upon him, 
returned to business aftef dinner. But 
in spite of these exhausting labours, in a 
most exhausting climate, he never seemed 
to be exhausted. When he appeored at 
the dinner-table in the evening, he was 
cheerful, animated, and entertaining, al- 
ways courteous, aifable, and good-natured. 

But the real history of his life at this 
time is to be found amongst his papers, 
the original drafts of which are now 
before me. They indicate in a very strik- 
ing manner both the laboriousucss and 
the conscientiousness of the man. There 
was scarcely a subject connectecl with 
the whole question of our position in 
India to the elucidation of which he did 
not address himself in an elaborate mi- 
nute. He was not a wordy writer. He 
went straight to the point — in a few 


pregnant sentences stated his opinions — 
and then proceeded to support them with 
a goodly array of facts and arguments. 
There was a straightforwardness of man- 
ner in all his writings— no shams and 
pretences— he was not capable of any 
kind of trickery and chicanery.” 

The character here given of his writ- 
ings appears to us to be fully borne 
out by the specimens before us. There 
are especially some extracts from his 
“ Minutes,” which are both intercr.t- 
ing and valuable. We wish we could 
transfer some of them to our own 
pages. The reader will find them in 
the second voli.me, page 190 ct^eq. Of 
such extracts as these we certainly do 
not complain of a reduifdancy. 

As one member of a council, it 
would be dillicult, we presume, to esti- 
mate the influence which Sir Charles 
Metcalfe exercised. We must go back 
to his personal .administration of 
affairs at the Keaideiicy of Delhi, or 
elsewhere, to see him in distinct and 
individual action. AVe have a sum- 
mary from bis own pen of the traits 
which distinguished his administration 
at Delhi. “ Capital punishment,” 
he says, “ was generally and almost 
wholly abstained from, and I believe 
witlioiit any bad effect. Corporal 
punishment was discouraged, and fi- 
nally abolished. Swords, and other 
implements of intestine^ warfare, to 
which the people were *proue, were 
turned into ploughshares, not figu- 
ratively alone, but literally also — vil- 
lages being made 'to give up their 
arms, which were returned to them in 
the shape of implements of agricul- 
ture. Suttees were prohibited. . . • 
The rights of the people were better 
preserved by the maintenance of the 
village institutions, and by avoiding 
these pernicious sales of land for ar- 
rears of revenue, which in other pro- 
vinces have tended so much to de- 
stroy the hereditary rights of the mass 
of the agricultural community.” 
Vol. i. p. 471. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe shows himself 
elsewhere very partial to the village 
communities ; * and they form an at- 
tractive subject of contemplation. But 


♦ These village communities have been often described, yet^the following account 
of them, extracted from the Minutes ” of Sir Charles Metcalfe, will bo read with 
interest : — 

‘‘ 1 admire the structure of the village communities, and am apprehensive that 
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it must not be lost sight of that they 
are essentially part and parcel of a 
despotic arbitrary government. It is 
the weak herding together, and say- 
ing to the oppressor — take yoiir taxes, 
take your tribute, and leave us to our- 
selv es, to our labour, our poverty, and 
such peace as your wars will render 
possible. It is a striking instance of 
that law of compensation which some 
are fond of tracing throughout human 
life. The dread of the common op- 
pressor binds together the village 
community in a contented poverty 
and an \mbroken alliance. 15 at ideas- 
ing as such an institution may be as a 
subject of contemplation (for ourselves 
we know noticing of its actual details, 
or whether the picture, if seen close 
at hand, would be equally agreeable), 
it must not be forgotten that its con- 
tinuance w'ould be impossible under 
the goveinment of equal laws equita- 
bly administered. Such a government 
vrould excite the desire of gain — call 
forth, in short, the energies and aspir- 
ations by which we i)rogrcss. The 
very element of this iustitution is con- 
tentment with what is and lias been — 
a spirit of contentment not without its 
charms, but which must inevitably 
give way before the spirit of improve- 
ment. 

As Governor-general, his adminis- 
tration is chiefly distinguished by his 
measure for *the liberation of the In- 
dian press. Under his immediate pre- 
decessor, Lord William Bentiiick, the 
press had been asHiee as it is in Eng- 


land; but there were still certain laws^ 
or orders of a severe character, which, 
at the pleasure of any future governor, 
might be called into operation. These 
Sir Charges Metcalfe repealed. 

Every one will call to mind the case 
of Mr Buckingham, whom the autho- 
rities of the time thought fit to expel 
from India. Such a measure was soon 
found to be quite ineflejetive. They 
could send back an Englishman to his 
own country, and perhaps ruin him by 
so doing ; but they could not banish a 
native Indian. Nothing was more 
easy than to put forth some miserable 
native as nominal editor, on whom the 
threat of banishment to England 
would operate rather agreeably than 
otherwise. It was a hopeless contest. 
But what w'as more to the purpose, 
the Government had outlived those 
terrors 'which formerly haunted it, at 
the least approach of education or en- 
lightenment to the native population. 
There was a time, 'writes Mr Kaye, 
when it 'was our policy “ to keep the 
natives of India in the profoundcst 
possible state of barbarism and dark- 
ness, and every attempt to difl’use the 
light of knowledge amongst the people 
>vas vehemently opposed and resent- 
ed.” Such, happily, was no longer 
the reigning policy. It was confessed 
ill India, as elsewhere, that light is 
better than darkness. 

On this subject, the education of 
the native Indian, Sir Charles Met- 
calfe expresses the most generous and 
liberal views, lie will not listen for 


direct cugagemeiits for reTciiiie with each separate landholder or cultivator in a 
village, might tend to destroy its constitution. 

The village cominunities are little republics^ having nearly everything that they 
want within themselves, and almost independent of any foreign relations. They 
seem to last where nothing else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty tumbles down ; revo- 
lution succeeds to revolution; Hindoo, Patan, Mogul, Mahratta, Siklr, English, are all 
masters in turn; but the village communities remain the same. In times of trouble 
they arm and fortify themselves. A hostile army passes through the country. ' The 
village communities collect their cattle within their walls, and let the enemy pass 
pnprovoked. If plunder and devastation be directed against themselves, and the force 
employed be irresistible, they flee to friendly villages at a distance; but when the storm 
has passed over they return, and resume their occupations. If a country remain, for 
a series of years, the scene of continued pillage and massacre, so that the villages 
cannot be inhabited, the scattered villagers nevertheless return wlionever the power 
of peaceable possession revives. A generation may pass away, but the succeeding 
generation will return. The sons will take the place of their fathers — the same site 
for the village, the same position for the houses, the same lands will be re-occUpied 
by the descendants of those who were driven out when the village was depopulated. 
And it is not a trifling matter that will drive them out, for they will often maintain 
their post through times of disturbance and convulsion, and acquire strength sufficient 
to resist pillage and oppression with success.” 
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a moment to the selfish plea of danger 
to our own power from the awaking 
intelligence of the people. Why do we 
govern, if not to improve the people ? 
Do we expect to govern eternally, 
and that by a repressive System? 
How, indeed, any man can justify the 
retention of the territory of India, but 
on the ground that we are enlighten- 
ing the people who live on it, is past 
our comprelicnsion. And even the 
most hardened and unscrupulous poli- 
tician must admit, that, in the event 
of our having to defend our posses- 
sions against any European power, it 
is the intelligent Hindoo, capable of 
comprehending the true interests of 
his country — and not the ignorant 
and passionate Indian, who, to escape 
from one tyrant, would blindly rush 
into tlie power of a greater — on whoso 
alliance we can most safely depend. 

But we must now leave India, and 
follow Sir Charles Metcalfe to Eng- 
land. We must pass over the recep- 
tion and the compliments. Sir Charles 
had always cherished the desire to 
enter Parliament. Besides, it was 
absolutely requisite for him to have 
some sphere of public duty. Merely 
to live idle on the paternal estate at 
Fern Hill, near Windsor, would have 
been to him a most unsatisfactory ex- 
istence. Coupled, too, with his hos- 
pitable practices, Fern Hill was found 
a too expensive residence. “ If I 
must refrain,*’ he said, from seeing 
my friends, of what use is a large 
house and establishment lo me ? ” It 
was evident that all his tendencies 
were still toAvards public life. A scat 
in the House of Commons was not 
an impracticable object to a man of 
high reputation, and in possession of 
£100,000. He had no sooner landed 
at Bristol than he received a note, 
intimating that he might have Maid- 
stone for the consideration of £3000. 
Sir Charles thought that some open- 
ing might occur by which he could 
enter Parliament in a manner some- 
what more consistent with his own 
vio^'S of the purity which ought to 
reside In a representative assembly. 
He held, indeed, some not ver\ Avise 
opinions upon this subject, and de- 
clared that ho should vote for the 
ballot, and for short Parlifiments — 
yes, our oriental radical thought that 
short Parliaments would improA^e 


the statesmanship of England ! 
Leeds was afterwards suggested to 
him, and finally he was on the 
point of standing an election for Glas- 
gow, Avhen an otfer from the Ministry 
of the day turned his steps in a quite 
difierent direction. Instead of enter- 
ing Parliament as member for Glas- 
gow, he left England as Governor of 
Jamaica. 

The government of Jamaica was at 
that moment in a dead lock. So little 
harmony had existed between Sir 
Lionel Smith and the Assembly, that 
the latter had passed a resolution to 
proceed Avith no business except what 
was absolutely necessary to keep faith 
with the public creditor, till certain, 
concessions had been made by the 
GoA^ernor. But Avhat must be called 
the social condition of the isiami Avaa 
Avorsc than the political. The aboli- 
tion of slavery had deprived the land- 
ed proprietors of compulsory labour, 
and a regular market for industry w'as 
not yet opened.' irnder the old sys- 
tem, plots of ground had been allotted 
to the slaves for their OAvn mainte- 
nance. By cultivating these, the 
manumitted negroes could continue 
to support themselves.. What motive 
had they to work for their former 
master ? To have ejected them from 
these plots of ground Avould have been 
very bad policy, as this would have 
cut off all chance of a ^pply of la- 
bour. They were -allowed to retain 
them on the payment of a certain 
rent. 

And now the proprietors had re- 
course to a most unfortunate expe- 
dient, and one which wore all the fea- 
tures of harshness and injustice. As 
the payment of this rent constituted 
the sole immediate stimulant to labour, 
they raised it in a very arbitrary 
manner. They not only adopted a 
ueAV assessment of the provision- 
grounds, but “ instead of placing a 
fixed rent upon any particular house 
and grounds, they varied it according 
to the number of people occupying it. 
They compelled one person to pay 
rent for a holding already paid for by 
another. Ea^cii boys and girls capa- 
ble of work were summoned to pay 
rent for sharing in the occupancy of 
grounds rented and paid for by the 
parents. Some who refused payment, 
or were incapable of payment, were 
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cast into prison.” No measure could 
be more arbitrary. It was, in fact, 
reviving, under the name of “ rent,” 
their old right to compulsory labour. 
Stipendiary magistrates were sent out 
from England to protect the negro. 
These, in their turn, are accused of 
neglecting altogether the interest and 
the fair claims of the landed proprietor. 
Amongst the missionaries, too, there 
were men utterly incapable of taking 
a wide view of what constituted the 
welfare and prosperity of the whole 
island : good men, doubtless, but who 
cared oiUy for the black population, 
and the interests, spiritual and tem- 
poral, wliich gathercil round their 
own chapels.. 

Such was the state of things when 
Sir Charles ^Metcalfe wna appointed 
Govijiiior of Jamaica. AV’^hat, it will 
be asked, did he effect? AV^Iiat could 
any mortal Governor ciTect? lie 
could not bring with him that supply 
of labour without which the prosperity 
of the planter wa^s at an end. There 
was one thing only he cquld do. lie 
could reconcile opposing factions ; he 
could do justice to the claims of very 
different parties ; he could act as me- 
diator and pegice-maker. Firm, just, 
and conciliatory. Sir Charles ISEetcalfe 
appears to have succeeded in allaying 
animosities, and creating a certain 
degree of liarracmy amongst the he- 
terogeneous races and conflicting func- 
tionaries of the island, lie obtained 
the confidence of the aristocracy, and 
was, at the Fame time, recognised as 
the friend of the negro. A section of 
the missionaries w ere angrily opposed 
to him; but even these, before he 
left, Avcrc assured of the honesty and 
impartiality of his intentions. 

Here, as in India, his hospitality 
was profuse. He thought it part of 
the duty of his position to give balls 
and dinner parties. But he liimsclf 
was increasingly attached to the so- 
ciety of a private or domestic charac- 
ter. AVe hear of him living much 
with “ his friend Iligginson and his 
family.” lie had cliildron about him, 
"tlvongh not bis own. To so kind a 
man tiiis must have been tho source 
of much pleasure. 

1 hough bis chief mission to Jamaica 
was to reconcile parties, we find him 
always prompt to act^ where any ne- 
cessary thing is to bo, done. Tho 


barracks for the troops had been built, 
it seems, in one of the most unhealthy 
situations in the island. “There are,” 
writes Mr Kaye, “climates of all 
kinds in Jamaica — the healthiest and 
the most deadly. The latter, in all 
parts of the world, are usually selected 
for the location of our British soldiers ; 
and there being within the limits of 
the island pestilential l9W-lands, con- 
tinued residence in which was almost 
certain death, they were selected for 
the site of onr principal barracks. In 
the year 1840 Sir William Gomrn, who 
then commanded the forces in Jamaica, 
wrote to Sir Charles Metcalfe, that 
the flower of the 82d regiment had 
recently been swept down e7i masse by 
a sudden ‘ blast of disease : * ” adding, 
what perhaps may startle some of our 
temperance people, that all the health- 
iest and the steadiest young men in 
tho corps had perished, whilst tlie 
old drunkards had gencv.ally survived. 
The old drunkards were Avell-scasoncd 
vessels, we presume ; the lucky resi- 
due of some wide general class of 
drunkards, whose fate Ave Avill not 
here inquire into. 

Sir William Gomm found in the pre- 
sent governor a zealous ally in his at- 
temptto remedy tbisstateof things. Sir 
Charles Metcalfe at once sanctioned, 
by Avay of experiment, the erection of 
some barracks on the hills, and tooir 
the responsibility of the measure upon 
himself. To write home for instruc- 
tions involved a dangerous delay. He 
Avas ready, therefore, if the arrange- 
ment did not meet Avith approbation, 
to regard the expense as falling on his 
OAvn private purse. “I have con- 
sidered,” he sa^’s, “ the health of the 
troops as too important to allow me 
to hesitate in incurring the risk.” 

When he had accomplished in Ja- 
maica all that it seemed in his poAver 
to perform, he solicited to be recalled, 
lie returned again to England. Now, 
at last, one tliinks, the public ser- 
vant' Avill lake his rest. And, alas I 
that painful disease of whiclr he 
died has already made its appearance. 
Before his last voyage ho had con- 
sulted Sir Benjamin Brodie on what 
proved to bo cancer in the cheek. 
“ My thoughts,” he says in a letter to 
his sister, “ dAvell unceasingly on some 
quiet retreat with yon, in some se- 
questered nook, secluded from the 
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world, its heartlessness and its yani- 
ty.*’ The sequestered nook has been 
secured : it lies in the beautiful county 
of Devonshire. Surely he will rest 
here. No ! Humours reach him that 
he is to bo appointed Governor-gene- 
ral of Canada. Was it the restless 
heart of the statesman, or the voice 
of duty, which drives him forth? 
Both ; but, at all events, wo are sure 
that the sense* of duty was not ab- 
sent. The appointment comes, and 
it is accepted ; and the old Indian is, 
in a few months, struggling amidst 
the snows of Canada. For ho has to 
perform the last part of his journey in 
a sleigh tlirpugh the snow ; the rail- 
roads are blocked up, and onr tropical 
governor is being dragged for four 
days through the deep snows of the 
north. 

No appointment could have been 
found for him, at that moment, in the 
whole political world, whose duties were 
more laborious, more anxious, more des- 
perately difficult in their very nature, 
than this of Governor-general of Ca- 
nada. Mr K aye puts before us very suc- 
cinctly the extremely perplexing posi- 
tion in which the Governor was placed. 
Besides the opposition of parties, 
embittered asdt was in Canada by the 
diversity of race — besides that some- 
thing like a civil war had scarcely sub- 
sided— there was a constitution which, 
as matters stood, coM not v orL Jt 
contained in it two rival Executives — 
the Governor and an Execulivo Coun- 
cil, appointed nominally by the Crown, 
but virtually by the Lower House of 
Assembly, to which the Council de- 
clared itself responsible. This l^xe- 
cutivc Council professed to govern tlic 
country as representatives of the ma- 
jority of the House of Assembly. 
Such a plan was snfliciently intclli- 
giblo, if the Canadas were to be in- 
dependent States, or the Governor 
from England consented to be a mere 
tool in the hands of the Council. Sir 
Charles Bagot, Metcalfe’s predecessor, 
had been for some time incapacitated 
by il'ncss from making head against 
the encroachments of the Council, 
and the struggle ' between the two 
powers was reserved for Metcalfe « ad- 
ministration. 

Into minute particulars we cannot, 
of course, enter; bat the nature and 
results of the contest admit of being 


told in a few words. The Executive 
Council demanded that no office should 
be filled, no appointment made, with- 
out their sanction. We are, they ar- 
gued, in the same relation to the 
House of Assembly, as Ministers in 
England to the Parliament in Eng- 
land. Wo are responsible to it for 
the acts of Government ; these acts 
must bo ours, or the result of our ad- 
vice, otherwise we cannot be respon- 
sible for them. Unless our demand is 
complied with, there can be no such 
thing as llcsporisible Gov^cinment. 

On the other hand, Sir Charles con- 
tended, that, by relinquishing his 
jiatronagc, he should be surrendering 
the prerogatives of the Crown ; and 
should also incapacitate himself and all 
future Governors from acting as mo- 
derator between opposite factions. 

It was not long before an appoint- 
ment, made by Sir Charles, brought 
the contest to an issue. Messrs Bald- 
win and Lafoiitaiiie, the -two leading 
members of the Executive Council, 
urged upon the Governor to retract 
this appointment, or to promise that 
no other should be made without their 
advice. The Governor was firm. The 
Executive Council resigped. 

They resigned on the full conviction 
that the Governor would be unable to 
find successors to replace them. 
Unless these colonial ministers have 
the support of the House of Assembly, 
it is impossible for them to carry on 
the albdrs of Government, and there 
was no other party except that which 
had seceded, to which the house would 
accord its conlidcnce. But as Sir 
Charles had succeeded in Jamaica by 
Iris conciliatory temper, so here he 
triumphed by that tirmuess and con- 
stancy of purpose which so admirably 
united with the gentler traits of his 
character. To form ii new ministry 
was, under these circumstances, a 
most dillicult task. Office went beg- 
ging j a Solicitor-generalship is offered 
to six individuals, and pcrsevcringly 
refused by all. But Sir Charles is as 
persevering in his offers, and at last a 
seventh is found, who accepts. The 
simplicity and courtesy of his demea- 
nour led his opponents into a great 
ciTor. From the lirst they despised 
their antagonist. They thought their 
victory was sure. They even treated 
him, in their official intercourse, with 
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contempt:. Sir Charles made no alter- 
ation in his own demeanour. He was 
the same earnest, straightforward, 
simple-minded man, intent on what he 
understood to be his duty. Men present 
addresses and petitions to him of no 
complimentary or friendly character. 
Never is there any offence manifested ; 
never does he retreat even into official 
coldness and reserve. He takes every 
such opportunity to iirgue manfully 
his own case ; ho is strong in his own 
convictions ; he is perpetually making 
converts of others; and whether he 
converts them or not, men begin to 
see that the Governor is neither a 
weak man nor a tyrannical man, but 
one who understands the duty of his 
own position, and means to fulfil it. 
He is ten weary perilous months in 
forming a Council or a Ministry, but 
ho succeeds at length. 

The new Council, however, could 
not hope for the support of the Lower 
House of Assembly as then consti- 
tuted. It was necessary to exert his 
prerogative, and to dissolve the As- 
sembly. And now all depends on 
the issue of a general election. The 
whole country was in a state of great 
excitement. , There were serious ap- 
prehensions of riot and bloodshed. 
One party, there can be no doubt, would 
not have been unwilling to push the 
contest to a disruption with the 
mother country. 

When the newly-elected Assembly 
met, the strength of parties was im- 
mediately tried in the choice of a 
Speaker. The Ministerial candidate 
was voted into the chair by a majo- 
rity of three. In the next division, 
that on the Address, the majority was 
increased to six. Sir Charles had 
won. 

But the position of the Governor 
was far from being a secure one. The 
majority continued very small, and 
any dissension amongst his followers 
would convert it into a minority. 
Gladly would ho have returned to 
England ; but he must stay, he felt, 
and watch over the work of his own 
hands. The mortifications, the anxie- 
ties, the personal annoyances he had 
to sustain, were such as tasked to the 
utmost his own fine temper and noble 
courage. “ I never witnessed,” says 
Mr E. G. Wakefield, who had large 
experience of the anxieties and irrita- 


tions of Canadian politics— I never 
witnessed such patience under provo- 
cation. 1 am speaking now of what 
I saw myself, and could not have be- 
lieved without seeing. It was not 
merely quiet endurance, but a con- 
stant good-humoured cheerfulness and 
lightness of heart, in the midst of 
trouble enough to provoke a saint, or 
make a strong man ill. To those who, 
like me, have seen three Governors of 
Canada literally w^orried to death, this 
was a glorious spectacle.” 

But the story of his fortitude is not 
half told. These trials of his patience — 
this responsibility of the public man, 
who, in the discharge of his plain duty, 
ran the risk of finding himself pro- 
claimed as the author of a civil war — • 
all this was endured at a time when 
the most frightful of human diseases 
was eating into his very life. Ills 
face was being gradually consumed by 
cancer; the sight of one eye was 
already destroyed by it; in his dark- 
ened room, in incessant pain, either 
from the malady itself, or the sharp 
remedies applied to it, he had now to 
dictate the despatches to England, 
giving an account of all these civil 
broils. 

Years ago, and when residing at 
Calcutta, a friend had one day noticed 
a red spot upon his cheek, and under- 
neath it a single drop of blood. The 
blood was wiped away ; the red spot 
remained. I’or a long while it occa- 
sioned neither pain nor anxiety. A 
little time before his departure from 
India, disquieting symptoms appeared ; 
and on his arrival in England he con- 
sulted Sir Benjamin Brodie. But it was 
not till his return from Jamaica that 
it received the attention it really de- 
manded. Then, consultations of the 
most eminent surgeons and physicians 
were held, and the application of a 
severe caustic was deLcrraincd on. 
When told that it would probably 
“ destroy the cheek through and 
through,” he only answered, “ What 
you determine shall be done at once ; ” 
and that same afternoon, the painful 
remedy was applied. 

The physicians and surgeons of 
London had done what they could for 
him, and he retired into the country. 
“ They have given me,” ho writes to 
a friend, “ my congee to return. So 
I returned ; but there the malady is. 
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They, however, triumph in a supposed 
cure, and I ought to have more faith 
ill their decision/’ The disorder had 
not been eradicated ; but we presume 
it had been checked for a time, or he 
would hardly have accepted the ap- 
pointment to Canada. 

Here wo have seen that it grew 
rapidly worse, manifesting all its most 
virulent symptoms. Ills Canadian 
doctors hesitated to apply the power- 
ful caustic recommended by Sir Ben- 
jamin Brodic ; they counselled him to 
return to England. “I am tied to 
Canada by my duty,” was his con- 
stant reply. " Mr George Pollock, 
house surgeon of St George’s Hospital, 
was despatched from England to ex- 
amine the case, and apply the most 
approved remedies. No aid which 
science could give was wanting, but 
the disease was beyond all medical 
control. Its ravages were now most 
painful and distressing. Still he bore 
up. “ In his darkened room or his 
sheltered carriage lie >vas still the 
Governor - general ; and whatever 
might be the infirinitics of his body, 
the strength of his mind was unim- 
paired. The confidential despatches 
which he dictated in the spring and 
summer of 1845 are unsurpassed in 
clearness and in vigour, both of thought 
and diction, by any that he overwrote 
in his best days of bodily ease.” 

So far as the body was concerned, 
it was but the "wreck of a man that 
now remained. On this w^reck or 
ruin, however, was to descend, as if 
in mockery, the coronet of nobility. 
He was to write himself “ Lord Met- 
calfe.” Idle as the honour was in it- 
self to the childless invalid, It was 
still a testimony that bis services had 
been appreciated. It told the Cana- 
dians, too, that he was held in honour 
at home, and thus, in some measure, 
strcngtlicncd his hands. 

“ But he was dying — dying no less 
surely for the strong will that sustained 
him, and the vigorous intellect which 
glowed in his shattered frame. A little 
while, and he might die at his post. The 
winter was setting in; the navigation was 
closing. It was necessary at once t • de- 
cide whether Metcalfe should now pre- 
pare to betake the suffering remnant of 
himself to England, or to abide at Mon- 
treal, if spared, till the coming spring. 
But he would not trust himself to form the 
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decision. He invited the leading members 
of his council to attend him at Monklands; 
and there he told them that he left the 
issue in their hands. It was a scene never 
to be forgotten by any who were present 
in the Governor-general’s sheltered room 
on this memorable occasion. Some were 
dissolved in tears. All were agitated by 
a strong emotion of sorrow and sympathy, 
mingled with a sort of wondering admira- 
tion of the heroic constancy of their chief, 
lie told them, that if they desired liis con- 
tinuance at the head of the Government — 
if they believed that the cause for which 
they had fought together so manfuUy 
"would suffer by his departure, and that 
they therefore counselled him to rciauin 
at his post, he would willingly abide by 
their decision.” 

• 

What their decision was it need 
hardly be said. Lord Metcalfe em- 
barked for England quietly and unos- 
tentatiously, as his suffering state 
compelled. Ho carried with him the 
love of many and the respect of every 
generous opponent ; but lie could not, 
from the nature of the struggle in 
v.'hich he had.bcai engaged, expect 
to quit tho shores of Canada with the 
same unanimous approbation that had 
erected to his memory the Metcalfe 
Hall” at Calcutta, or rsdsed his sta- 
tue in Spanish Town, Jamaica. Men 
W'ill inevitably judge of the Canadian 
administration of Lord Metcalfe as 
their sympathies lean towards a 
free and independent goveftiment of 
that country, or to the preservation 
of its union with the Crown of Eng- 
land. To Metcalfe, however, it was 
not permitted to ask himself the ques- 
tion, whether the connection between 
tho two countries ought to be con- 
tinued or not ? It was his duty, by 
every constitutional measure, to up- 
hold that connection. Acting in this 
his administrative capacity, he was 
unavoidably thrown into opposition 
against those who bore the title of the 
liberal or patriotic^arty. 

Lord Me^tcalfc returned to England 
— returned' to doctors and the dark- 
ened room. He was in constant pain 
except when under tho influence of 
narcotics ; but he made no complaint, 
and not on iy end nred w ith for tit ndc, but 
amidst his sufleriugs manifested the 
same consideration for the comfort 
and convenience of others which had 
always marked his conduct. All 
hope of ever being able to take his 

p 
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seat in the House of Lords had been 
abandoned. Garter King-of-Arms 
sends him the prescribed formula of 
the ceremony; — court robe- makers 
solicit his lordship's patronage ; — the 
doors of Parliament are thrown wide 
open to him — a little too late 1 

At the Oriental Club in Hanover 
Square are gathered together all the 
men of any note connected with the 
government of India. Ho is not for- 
gotten by them amongst whom he 
had first and longest laboured; and 
an address penetrates into his sick 
chamber, signed by govornors-gene- 
ral and governors of every depart- 
ment. ‘*The parchment on which 
their name&afe inscribed could scarcely 
be spread out in his room, when it 
was presented by Lord Auckland." 
The dying man burst into tears, “ It 
is easy," ho said, “ to bear up against 
ill-usage, but such kindness as this 
quite overpowers me." 

Surely no man ever displayed a 
more admirable union of fortitude, of 
firmness, of decision, with tenderness 
of heart and constant gentleness of 
disposition. It is with pleasure we 
find that so amiable a man was not 
loft, during yUa painful period of his 
life, without the cai'c and alTection of 
a female friend. The last thing we 
hear is the sound of a sister’s harp 
soothing his anguish, or rendering liim 
oblivions -of it for a time. Tlie last 
thing we sec is the kindly patient 
tottering fronx his chair, to put the 
cover on his sister’s harp when she 
had ceased playing on it. 

Lord Metcalfe, first and last of tlic 
title, died r)th September IHIG. He 
was interred in a quite private and 
unostentatious manner in the family 


vault in the little parish church of 
Winkfield, near Fern Hill. Ho had 
often expressed a wish that this 
should be his last resting-place. On 
a marble tablet in this church is an 
epitaph written by Mr Macaulay, who 
knew him and had served with him in 
India. It is somewhat long for au 
epitaph,- but it is brief and compen- 
dious as a summary qf his history and 
his character. It is far better than 
any we could present to the reader. 
Let us therefore close our own 
abridged and necessarily imperfect 
account of this excellent man by ex- 
tracting it. 

"Near this stone is laid Charles 
Theopiulus, first and last Loud Mkt- 
OALVE, a Statesman tried in many high 
posts and difficult conjunctures, and 
found equal to all. The Three Greatest 
Dependencies of the British Crown were 
successively intrusted to his care. In 
India his fortitude, his wisdom, his pro- 
bity, and his moderation are held in. 
honourable remembrance by men of many 
races, languages, and religious. In Ja- 
maica, still convulsed by a social revolu- 
tion, he calmed the evil passions which 
long suffering had engendered in one 
class and long domination in another. 
In Canada, not yet recovered from the 
calamities of civil war, he reconciled 
contending factions to each other and to 
the mother country. 

“ Public esteem was the just reward of 
his public virtue, but tho.se only who en- 
joyed the privilege of hi.s friendship could 
appreciate the whole worth of his gentle 
and noble nature. Costly monuments in 
A.siatic and American cities attest the 
gratitude of nations which he ruled ; this 
tablet records the sorrow and the pride 
with which his memory is cherished by 
Private Affection.” 
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Every age has its own recognised 
and authoritative mode of dispensing 
fame. When genius has stolen its way 
noiselessly, or with the shouts and 
exultation of a triumphal progress, as 
the case may happen, to that height of 
undisputed eminence, on the way to 
which so many falter, and stumble, 
and die, it is time for the approbation 
of the great spectator Public to take 
a distinct and definite form. We do 
not, in these days, crown the poePs 
bust with laurels, or make him a pub- 
lic ovation. We no longer confer upon 
him court appointments, or offices of 
state. Pie is a singer, a maker, a hiO' 
rophaiit of ^be universal mysteries, 
but it is by no means certain that he 
is the better qualified on that account* 
for the duties of a royal lackey, or the 
loftier necessities of a legislator. We 
cannot count it other than a specious 
ftillacy, that the man who is inspired 
for song, or gifted for story, should be 
accepted iu right of tins one power 
which he has above his fellows, as the 
man most able to rule and govern a 
world of men. It may be very well 
for Mr Carlyle to rave of Burns as the 
one Titan in his mean century. Burns, 
poor glorious waif, who had no domi- 
nion in that lost eTupiro, that world 
of unrule and rebellion, Iiimself — had, 
Lappil}^ only songs, and not laws, to 
make for mankind, as the gl’cat Provi- 
dence of heaven appointed it ; and 
though we cannot sufficiently resent 
that contempt under the guise of 
honour, that wilful mis-appreciatioii 
and lese majesty^ which would make 
genius the pensioner of wealth and 
rank, and fills the world with clamour, 
when the splendid beggar receives only 
a commission for “ gauging auld beer- 
barrels’’ at the hand of power, we 
have an equally small esteem for the 
overweening estimation, which ima- 
gines the writer to be necessarily 
possessed of the latent might of go- 
vernment, an appanage and addition 
by the way to his more distinguished 
gift. If Burns were but a centu.y or 
two further back, we could imagine 
a fine allegory in his exeisemanship — 
a bitter, but most needful and telling 
lesson to all who should come after 


him. Here was a man whom Gk)d 
himself had gifted with one of the 
grandest gifts of h6aven.^the only 
man iu his century fit to make laws 
and govern men, says MrCariyle; but 
at all events, in sober truth a wonder- 
ful man, reaching far above his fellows, 
with higher pleasures and higher 
achievements within his reach than 
any that they conld aspire to ; yet this 
man must build his {lopes upon a piecj 
of patronage — must wait to see what 
will be done for him 1 What was done 
for him was a just answcr4o the fatal 
and foolish theory which makes the 
poet a mendicant. He was abler to 
be a poet than any one else in the 
three kingdoms; but he was not abler 
to be a minister of state, or oven an 
exciseman ; and the man so greatly 
gifted, who could not, or would not, 
conquer fortune for himself, received 
Jiiatly that cIoIq of public charity, the 
record of wliich remains to us a bitter 
and a deserved satire upon the so- 
called claims of genius. Had Burns 
been made a privy- councillor, the 
Burnses of future generations, and 
many a deluded pretender who was no 
Bums, might have been bound for over 
to this fatal mendicancy, this waiting 
for something to be done for them. But 
Burns was only made an exciseman ; 
and worldly power, wiser in its gene- 
ration than poets and. their patrons, 
recorded thus for ever its contempt 
of the unseemly petition, and taught 
the world, by an example, what alms 
it thought meet to bestow upon one 
whose princely endowments reached 
to fortunes greater than it had at its 
disposal, and wiiat luck the poet is 
like to have, when it pleases the poet 
to go a-begging, instead of working 
out his own fate and fortune like a 
common man. 

We are not speaking of Burns, 
however, nor of that lamentable apo- 
theosis of ills ruin, nor of the clainris 
of genius iu general and th#most ade- 
quate way of recoguising them; but 
rather of the present form in which 
public approval (without entering 
into the question of should-be) made 
known to the literary favourites of the 
public. Her Majesty does not call 
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them to her counsels, as our French 
neighbours did ; nor confer embassies 
and consulships upon them, ^ our 
American cousins do. Thei'C is not 
even an order of merit, a ribbon or a 
cross, to mark out to public regard the 
man whom multitudes would delight 
to honour; but nevertheless these 
multitudes make a voice for them- 
selves. When the favourite is suffi- 
ciently established in their regard, the 
crowd rushes, million- strong, against 
the stout barricade of copyright, and 
forthwith Fame, seated on the sum- 
mit thereof, casts down a shower of 
volumes, green, and bulf, and many- 
tinted, upon their heads ; and in the 
glories of a People’s Edition the au- 
thor straightway becomes a classic, 
and takes his recognised seat upon 
the literary Olympus, one of the 
deities of the same. 

Ifes, tliongli Mr Harrison Ains- 
worth shares his glories — though 
there are no green books so plentiful 
at railway stations as the multitudi- 
nous green books of Mr G. P. 11. 
James — tber<5 can still be no doubt 
tlmt the great public acknowledg- 
ment which we make in these days of 
an author’s (jiaims to the popular suf- 
frage, is in this fact of a cheap edition 
of his works. It is the lasting nicoyr 
to the poet’s singing — the permanent 
call before the curtain of the great 
playwriglft— the '3cal of a popular re- 
putation. 

For our own part, wc do not pre- 
tend to admire .cheap editions, 'riioy 
are great things for the lovers of 
reading, who may chance to have a 
voracious appetite and a light purse ; 
but they arc very poor things for the 
lovers of books. We are content to 
wait a year or two for our set of the 
Waverley Novels — those household 
friends and kindly visitors, and to 
spend the price of it in a circulating 
library subscription, rather than buy 
the cheap edition of those cherished 
and familiar acquaintances. Not- 
withstanding, when it came to the 
public car that the novels of Sir E. B, 
Lytton had been purchased at a fabu- 
lous price for a cheap reprint, there 
c'an be little doubt that this great test 
of the great writer’s popularity gave, 
in almost every mind^ a certain 
stability and permanence to his 
fame. 


Fame is not gained in a day. Be- 
fore yon were born, young reader, 
who are still in the Maltravers period, . 
and have a romantic admiration for 
those tall, gloomy, handsome, unfor- 
tunate heroes and poets, tl is reputa- 
tion— versatile, yet consistent— many- 
sided, but always individual, began to 
bo. It has known its ebb and its flow, 
its decadence and revival, like every- 
thing else that is human. The public, 
who know very well, as Sir E. B. 
Lytton knows, that the great event 
of falling in love, however frc(iuently 
repeated, is not enough to fill up tho 
natural measure of a life, lui 1 even 
begun, if it must be confessed, to 
weary of Biilwer ; when suddenly 
spring came to the languid genius, 
which was not made to sigh away its 
being upon the false idfeals which 
please the young. The Caxtons, wdth 
its healthy English daylight, put out 
the lingering taper of the Znnonis, 
and the failing reputation burst into 
a blaze to decline no more. 

And wc would clearly premise, be- 
fore we go further, that it is not to Bul- 
wer the author of some score of tales, 
but to Bulwer the author of Pelham^ 
The Cantons, and Mij Novell that wc 
assign the highest place amongmodern 
writers of fiction. There is alwa 3 ’^s 
power in the creations of his fancy ; 
he is always polished, witty, learned ; 
but his host of miscellaneous works 
do not raise him so much above the 
surrounding crowd as to call for a 
special distinction. In these three 
books, his first and his latest efforts, 
he alone raises himself to his full 
height of stature. II is acquaintance 
with the lower groundwork of society 
docs not at any time reach the kindly 
and familiar knowledge of Dickens ; 
and his expositions of the lordly worlcl 
of rank and riches, in 'which lie is 
perhaps more at home, aro not distin- 
guished by the keen and poignant 
insight which, belongs to Thackeray ; 
yet ‘his books are more perfect pro- 
ductions than either of these his con- 
temporaries have yet to boast of, and 
he is himself a larger spirit, a more 
complete and perfect man. Touches 
of pathos, which ho never reaches, 
and flashes of bright humour, eipially 
foreign to his pages, are in other 
writers of the day; yet we do not 
falter in our judgment, that Bulwer is. 
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tbe greatest of modem artists In the 
sphere he has chosen— Die first novel- 
ist ofhis time. We will never, indeed, 
say Sir Edward, as we say Sir Walter 
— ^we cannot take the man of fashion, 
the lofty sentimentalist, the profound 
thinker, into our heart' with the affeC' 
tionate appropriation wherewith wo 
cling to the greatest of all fictionists, 
past or present, *our own kind father- 
like Magician, the most real, the most 
human of historians. No one in- 
vades the supreme uiienvied place of 
Scott ; but in this generation, which 
has quickened its pace so mightily in 
its own self-complacent opinion, siuco 
the days of Scott were ended, there ia, 
in our apprehension, no pinnacle so 
high as that on which we hang our 
wreath to Bulwer — like the Kouian 
emperor, a prince among his equals, 
the first of his craft. 

Before proceeding to discuss the 
merits on which we ground our pre- 
ference, let us glance aside a moment 
upon two other authors of eminence, 
who have received, liko Biihver, within 
a*very short time, the honours of a 
People’s Edition. Novelists by tho 
mere necessity of nature, and love of 
tho art, the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the present learned 
Recorder of Hull, can never be sup- 
posed to be. To neither of tlicse dis- 
tinguished writers is their story tho 
principal object, and this deprives 
thorn necessarily of many of the easy 
and unconscious graces into which 
the man who tells his talc out of pure 
love for telling it, falls unawares. On 
the other hand, however, the Purpo'^o, 
whoso greater form is always visible 
behind the Story, gives a loftiness and 
weight to their productions ; and 
while we set ourselves to make ac- 
quaintance with men in tho pages of 
other novelists of equal standing, and 
have our eyes directed to those more 
delicate touches of perception and in- 
sight which qualify the author for Jiis 
work, it is the dashing meteors of 
political opinion, the discussions of 
policy, the crafts of state, for which 
we look in tho works of Disraeli ; 
while in Mr Warren’s serious I *s- 
tories we prepare ourselves to trace 
the hand of Providence working out 
their trightful doom upon vice and 
falsehood, but in due time vindicat- 
ing and always sustaining the pure 


and true. Mr Disraeli is no less a poli- 
tical writer for the scanty love-story 
which winds its silken thread through 
bis pages. We do not think of ac- 
cepting such a visionary personage as 
Sybil, or even the more real and 
human proportions of Coningsby, as 
representatives of the men and women 
of the time ; but, without hesitatiou, 
we accept Tadpole and Taper, true 
impersonations of a class, which class, 
henceforward, are known as Tapers 
and Tadpoles, and by no other name. 
Nor can wo tliink of mere heroes and 
heroines in cither the first or the 
latest work of Mr Warren. In the 
terrible histories of his piary of a 
iMie Physician^ we are overwhelmed 
by the constant presence of some 
great invisible power, which strides 
upon the criminal with the relentless 
steps of Fate ; and we can feci the 
mad impatience of the slowly dying 
sinner, and the majestic calm of Pro- 
vidential retribution, which willneitlier 
be hastened nor retarded by all the 
chafings of hlnnanity. The same 
principle, but tho brighter side of it, 
makes the whole argument of Now 
and Thm^ where wo feci again that wc 
lia;^c less to do witli the ketors in the 
stf y than with tho great unseen Dis- 
penser of Events ; and the book is not 
so much warm with the comings and 
goings of common men and women, 
as solemn with the stately steps of 
Providence, confounding guilt and 
establishing innocence^ but only “ in 
its own time.” It is true tliat we 
owe to Mr Disraeli scenes of lighter 
and kindlier animation, with many a 
fine outburst of enthusiasm, and some 
admirable portraits ; and to Mr 
Warren one well- compacted novel, 
and such a vivid picture of one phase 
of life, that we cannot enter at the 
glass doors of a fashionable shop, 
without finding ourselves accosted by 
the bland tones of hir Huckaback, or 
“ served ” by the agile attentions of 
Mr Titmouse : but not the less do 
these gentlemen hold their distinct 
place among, and yet separate from, 
the writers of novels. The one, self- 
contained and passionless, is always 
in the tribune ; the other, with a keen 
and serious eye, surveys tho mystic 
crossings of the threads of fate — traces 
them one by one through tho entangle - 
ment, and “justifies the ways of God 
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to man.” Perhaps a better type of the 

e cal novelist could scarcely be 
, take him all in all, than Mr 
Disraeli ; and Mr Warren is onr 
moralist. 

Neither politician nor moralist, yet 
something of both — neither a weeping 
philosopher nor a mocking satirist, 
yet skilled in all the weapons of wit 
and wisdom, is the great writer whose 
name stands at the head of our page. 
That he is a man of lively and uni- 
versal ambition, or, rather, that his 
conscious powers cannot endure to be 
foiled by anything, we may discern 
by a glance at the present list of 
Messrs Koutlcdgc, at the past lists of 
Messrs Colburn and Bentley. An old 
advertisement of novels is a curiosity ; 
it is only twenty years ago, yet liere 
are sundry files of books, arranged in 
the propereat order, each with iis 
little quotation, the praiae of some 
kind critic, each — it is a liutniliating 
truth — as dead as the Pharaohs, as 
much forgotten and out of mind as 
the builder of the Pyramids. Among 
these defunct volumes are sprinkled, 
with no sparing hand, the productions 
of our author; and descending from 
that periodHo this, we can trace him 
from vein to vein, and from age to 
age ; from the revels of the gay Pom- 
eians to the feats of the romantic 
ighwayjnen — from the table of Bol- 
ingbroke to the feast of Harold — from 
the Byronic twilight of sentimentalism 
to the lightsome day of il/y Nove/. 
Torn another page, and the same 
band, weary of perpetual conquest, 
has tried another field, and is already 
a successful dramatist, and a writer 
of terse and powerful verse. This is 
surely a wide enough basis to build 
reputation upon; and when it is 
added that Sir £. B. Lytton, when it 
pleases him, can speak as well as 
write, it may be fairly acknowledged 
that this restless intellect, this prompt 
and curious mind which is not content 
to leave any pursuit untried, has fol- 
lowed, with a worthy enthusiasm, 
almost all the peaceful pathways that 
lead to fame. 

It is considerably more than twenty 
years since, in Pelham^ the young 
author made his dehut^ with a biil- 
liance which we iu those days look 
back upoTJ with envy. A first appear- 
ance is not nearly so much an event 


now as then, for novel-writing was 
much less a common amnsement 
twenty years ago, and the public had 
greater leisure to be interested. But 
he who would read Pelham to-day, 
does not get it in the musty volumes 
of its primitive issue : it is now one of 
those perennial books which are always 
renewing themselves, and you can 
choose your edition: To say what 
Pelham is, may look somewhat unne- 
cessary at this time : how a young, 
inexperienced, and unmatured intellect 
could have produced it, is its great 
wonder, and that it is worthy of the 
Bulwer of to-day is its great praise. 
The grace and lightness with which 
the superficial character of Pelham 
is sustained, and the skill with which 
his deeper and true character unfold? 
and expands under this crust, show 
us at once the easy and graceful 
power, which does not require to rack 
or distort its faculties for a great 
achievement. Strangely enough, there 
arc still matter-of-fact, good people, 
who complain that our hero is a cox- 
comb, Jind cannot see how nictly 
assumed is this mantle of superb 
foppery, nor how smilingly and good- 
humouredly aware of it is its wearer 
himself. From the easy tone of the 
beginning, the quiet and amusing 
narrative of those conventional falsi- 
ties in the midst of which Pelham was 
born, the counsels of Lady Frances, 
and the purposes of licr obedient son, 
how soon we begin to see the real soul 
kindling under the proper and well- 
considered garments of the young man 
of fashion — the “rising man” of the 
“highest circles.” Not that Mr Pelham 
is less real in his irifiings than in his 
higher pursuits ; there is so much 
vigour and unity iu this gifted person- 
age, that ho enters into everything 
with gusto, and docs his foppery as 
heartily as his statesmanship. Whether 
he is discussing most classic erudition 
with Vincent, or engaged in a course 
of moral philosophy with the respect- 
able Job Johnson, or flirting with 
Lady Harriet, or dining with Lord 
Guloseton, there is always a sincere 
relish for his present occupation in 
the accomplished Mr Pelham. He 
is never awkward in his part, nor 
does it cost him trouble to cover his 
graver schemes with a veil of levity ; 
for why, his levities and bis schemes 
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are equally characteristic, and each 
an indivisible part of the man. When 
we find him at last awakened to real 
and deep emotion, and when bis 
history and our interest in him attain 
their climax in the daring and suc- 
cessful enterprise by which he proves 
Glanville’s innocence, we are no 
longer able to regard our hero with 
that toleration and good-hnmoured 
forbearance, wliich we have been apt 
to exercise towards this handsome 
coxcomb, the fashionable son of Lady 
Frances Pelham. Yet be is still an 
exquisite through all. One never loses 
sight of the dainty gentleman who 
docs not scruple to risk his life on his 
friend’s behalf, but who, with a half 
comic dismay, shudders at the risk of 
his complexion ; and it is no small 
power v'hich, while it makes us con- 
fident of Mr Pelham’s nerve, and 
vigour, and cool courage, in the despe- 
rate expedition he is bound on, makes 
ns quite aware, at the same time, of the 
wry face which Mr Pelham’s politeness 
conceals, as he partakes of the duck 
and green pease which the philoso- 
phical Job has provided for liis dis- 
tinguislicd visitor. Wc do not wonder 
that Pelham has been taken for a 
real autobiography; the character is 
so well and delicately sustained in its 
two aspects, and we feel so vividly — 
sometimes with amusement, often with 
admiration— at once the consistence 
and the diversity of the two natures 
which are combined in this one inan, 
that we find it difficult tobdieve that 
so real an individual is simply a crea- 
ture of the im agination. 

Pelham is the proper centre of his 
own little world. We arc not dis- 
turbed by any independent and sepa- 
rate interest in the book; for we 
humbly submit that Sir Reginald 
Glanville is much too sublime a per- 
sonage to interfere with ordinary 
sympathies. Lady Frances, whose 
counsels of policy look so perfectly 
real, so sincere in their insincertty — 
the learned Vincent — Lady llosc- 
ville and her circle — the noble makers 
of law — and the clever or ruffianly 
disturbers of the same — are all se- 
condary lights to the steady shining 
of our hero. ' He is the book in his 
own person, and all its little circle of 
events hang upon his movements.* 
The only things in the book which are 


equally independent of Pelham and of 
the story, are those long critical con- 
versations in which the author, of 
malice ^reptnse^ and in avowed defi- 
ance ot criticism, too often indulges 
himself. The author of Pelham is, of 
necessity, an authority in the rules of 
his ov, n art ; but we cannot but think 
this a blunder, and not the less so 
that it is done with deliberation. If 
the first object of a novelist is to in- 
terest his audience in his characters, 
it is surely a very unfair exercise o* 
his privilege, when he has interested 
them, and called into existence that 
pleasant anxiety i which is the gieat 
attraction of a novel, to trifle with it 
by interposing a chapter of talk — 
pure talk — w'liicli might just as well 
be a dialogue between A and B, ami- 
ably bent on increasing the know- 
ledge of their fcJlow-crcatnres, as part 
of an animated and rapid history. 
Wc do not fancy, for our own part, 
that wo pay any great compliment to 
the author of a novel when wc find 
ourselves ablQ to read his book philo- 
sophically ; and it must bo a dull 
story indeed, and an insipid hero, 
which does not tempt the reader to a 
flying skip over those. pages of re- 
flections which break the action of 
the book. Wherefore, we would re- 
spectfully hint a suggestion to future 
artists— print the philosophical con- 
versation, the moral essay; oh trusty 
historian I in an appendix, and merit 
the universal applause alike of those 
who read them, and of those who 
read them not. 

We suppose Pelham to have been the 
first literary work of distinction of our 
own day in which that strange class 
which lives without the range of the 
laws, whose trade It is to break them, 
and whose language and haunts are 
alike strange to the daylight observa- 
tion of the world, finds a place. It is 
no honour to have “ set the fashion” 
in this particular ; yet wc cannot find 
fault with the introduction of this ele- 
ment inXo Pelham, There is something 
very wonderful in the skill with which 
the thieves’ hiding-place, whither the 
hero penetrates in search of Dawson, 
is described and invaded. One feels 
a sympathetic excitement — half reso- 
lution and half terror — when one feels 
oneself with Felham, fairly ' within 
this den and deadly labyrinth. There 
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is somethiDg very characteristic, too, 
in Mr Pelham’s perfect unconscious- 
ness of the world of common people 
who intervene between bis own airy 
height and those lowest depths to 
which he is introduced by Job John- 
son. There is a little of this in all 
Bulwer’s early novels. He knows 
only great people, great people’s ser- 
vants, and this crowd which knows 
neither law nor social position — lower 
down than the lowest foundation of 
society — the pest and penalty of 
cities. This is perfectly in keeping, 
however, with the- character of Pel- 
ham. He is not aware of any mean- 
ing in the word “rank,” when he has 
stepped ouUof Mayfair; and he is just 
the dauntless, iiiihcsitaliug, fastidious 
gentleman, to wlioni it is possible to 
penetrate into the very abyss of social 
evil and moral degradation, a visit to 
wJiicIi would slur the purest respecta- 
bility, and come forth afraid of no- 
thing but his complexion, and injured 
only by Captain Ferdinand De Conr- 
oy’s duck and green pe^se. 

We have seldom been more sur- 
prised and disappointed than on leav- 
ing Pallium to take up the succeeding 
novels of Sir, E. B. Lytton, From 
this brilliant picture of life and man- 
ners, from the easy grace and anima- 
tion of its dramatis jiprsoncp^ the ad- 
mirable distinctness and reality of its 
hero, and 'all its sparkle of wit and 
philosophy, we come down, more ra- 
})idly than agreeably, like a man who 
has put forth liLs foot to descend one 
step, and, with a sudden shock, finds 
himself descend half-a-dozcn, to a 
merely ordinary novel, a story intri- 
cate and much interrupted, with tw’O 
separate interests, which do not na- 
turally weave into each other, and 
various philosophical essays, slacken- 
ing still more the much -retarded ac- 
tion. That there is much ability 
displayed in the book, good writing, 
close thinking, and a plot of consider- 
able interest, b}" no means makes 
amends to the disappointed reader 
for his unexpected downfall. We are 
so little prepared for it, indeed, that 
wo are sore and injured in our disap- 
pointment ; nor do the successors of 
the Disowned regain the lost ground. 
Dvvireuxy too, is a very good novel — 
a piece of historical writing very com- 
plete and dignified, with glimpses of 


the higher inspiration; but con- 
fess that these level flats of good 
composition look dreary and un fea- 
tured to us, when we contemplate 
them either from the elevation of their 
author’s beginning, or the higher emi- 
nence of his concluding works. We 
will grant that they are good novels ; 
and we grant also that the man who 
had written these alone, must have 
had a claim to fame and its rewards ; 
but he had better not have written 
Pelham at the commencement of his 
career — he had much better not have 
written My Novel at its climax. An 
inferior reputation might be founded 
upon this little library of fiction ; but 
when wc give their author the highest 
place in our opinion, wc drop these 
books out of the catalogue as un- 
worthy of his fame. 

Wc cannot help fancying — are w’O 
wrong? — that in his manj" dedica- 
tions and prefaces the author himself 
mingles a half contempt with the 
secret fondness which Nature compels 
him to have for his literary progeny ; 
-—even though the book he is intro- 
ducing may be no better than its pre- 
decessors, you cannot help feeling 
that he himself has reached a higher 
standing -point, and is even half 
ashamed, with the fine shame and 
dissatisfaction of a constantly advanc- 
ing genius, that these past otforts 
should, by possibilit}’, be accepted as 
all he can do. And full of talent, 
full of poetic powers and instincts as 
these books are, we cannot acknow- 
ledge as a public benefactor the man 
who has brought so much of this heated 
and unwholesome atmosphere into 
the common day. In these manifold 
histories there is but one deity, and 
the name of him is Love; but not 
that love which is the light of hearth 
and household, the origin of all the 
charities, the deepest and most per- 
vasive of human qualities — which 
gives us a hold on heaven, and a home 
on Oartli. It is the love of luxury 
and idleness — the sensual sentiment 
which ripens into passion (as the fable 
goes) under warmer skies than ours, 
and among the dreamy and enervat- 
ing influences, the music and the 
odours of some Armida's garden. 
That there are pure and delicate 
•‘women introduced into this enchanted 
ground we do not deny, nor do we 
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excuse the author oa their account. 
What an edifying example is that of 
Che lofty, the sentimental, the gifted 
Maltravers I Once— twice— thrice — 
four times does this exalted spirit 
*‘fall in love” — it is, in fact, the 
principal vocation of his life; his 
other pursuits come by the way. He 
makes a great reputation in litera- 
ture, he is aboiU to make a great re- 
putation in politics; but these are 
merely the amnsemciita of his ethereal 
existence, and its occupation is to 
break the hearts of other people, and 
to have his own smitten so often, that 
Ills power of heartbreak is something 
beyond belief. But what interest 
could survive four loves ? And to 
keep up the languid emotion, at last 
the hero is led into a frightful dilem- 
ma, which, if not quite unprecedented 
in fiction, is at least perfectly inex- 
cusable. To appal us, and eventually 
Maltravers himself, with the dread 
that “ he has fallen in love ” with his 
own child, is alike bad policy, bad 
art, and bad morals* Imagination 
has nothing to do with such a horror; 
and though she taxes her invention 
to prove it a mistake, she is still 
guilty of the idea, an idea for which 
nothing can excuse her— an unwar- 
rantable betrayal of the trust which 
her audience had in her legitimate 
powers. 

_ Docs it seem a work of snpererogca- 
tion to turn from the present, so noble 
and admirable, of this great writer, 
to his past, wirh all its brifliant faults 
and imperfections ? But even now this 
past of his is spreading itself over 
the country with* a breadth and uni- 
vei*sal extent which it never possessed 
before. That these books will suc- 
ceed in exciting into interest the 
great proportion of those who read 
them — that one likes “ to see the end” 
even of tlie history of Maltravers — is 
not to be denied ; but we do not think 
the author can have much satisfaction 
other than this, when ho thinks of sbme 
of these questionable people whom 
he has added to the world. 

Wc know no writer who has so 
many periods in his literary history; 
nor can we classify Sir E. B. Lytton’s 
works better than by the painter’s 
jargon, with its early and late Ra- 
phaels, itspictures after such and such 
a style. Ill “ his first manner ” PeU 


ham stands alone ; and then at inter- 
vals we have the legitimate historical 
novel, the mystical sentimental, the 
criminal picturesque. Paul Clifford^ 
Eugene Aram, and some part of Night 
and Morning — which, however, we are 
bound to adroit, is a powerful and 
striking story, full of interest and 
character, which may very well take 
ground on its own merits — represent the 
last. Wc take the last of the Barons, 
‘Devereux^ and Harold, as the best speci- 
mens of the liistorical, and arc content 
to leave the rest within the vague and 
dreamy precincts of the sentimental. 
One of the latest of the series, Lu~ 
cretia, we arc at a loss to put into any 
class. It is an claborato'ilhistratioii 
of the darkest and most unmitigated 
crime, written for what purpose we 
know not, unless it bo to enforce our 
author’s opinion of the diabolical 
character of intellect witlnmt heart or 
principle — :i doctrine which ho urges 
more or less through all his works, 
and which has come to perfection at 
lest in the bjoodles^, but too often 
bafiled schemer, Randall Bcslic. 

In the Last of the JJarons, a gor- 
geous but melancholy picture, wc 
have a great deal too much costume 
to come at the heart of the time. 
It is n\\ admirable masquerade, where 
all the personages speak well up to 
their character; but in spite of its 
fine qualities, it is not the Tage it re- 
presents, and the abrupt and tragical 
conclusion of the story — that is, of 
Sybil and the philosopher — strikes ns 
as an nnncccssary pain. In this 
novel, as in the Last Days of Pompeii, 
there is a singular effect produced by 
the song of the tymbestres in one 
book, and by the “ Ho, ho, the merry, 
merry show ! ” of the other. The 
horror of this ghastly mirth strikes a 
powerful and striking discord in the 
first instance, though wc become dis- 
gusted as it continues. In Harold 
again — which wc ought to except 
with an apology from all that we 
have said respecting tlie atmosphere 
of tlje others — in Harold, there is 
singular and very telling use made of 
the same art which is so wonderfully 
employed in Macbeth in the prophecies 
of the witches— “ To keep the word 
of promise to the ear, and break it to 
the hope,” True to her words come all 
the prophecies of the Vala, Hilda, but 
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in so different a sense from her inter- ner of the book is not an irreclaimable 
pretatioii of them, that it is easy to sinner ; and though we stand aside 
realise the death of horror and despair in respectful sympathy while Roland 
which strikes tlie unhappy sorceress, covers his face and weeps in despair, 
when she learns the real events to his noble heart overwhelmed with the 
which she has been looking forward shame and grief of a father, we have 
with so much faith. hope for the son, who does at last 

And now there is a pause and redeem himself, and has his name 
period to the labours of our author : restored to the family chronicle, not 
he has retired upon his laurels, or he as a disgrace to it, but as its latest 
is entering new fields of conquest, hero. And IVevanion, with his love 
Which is it? Without any sound of for both sides of an argument — and 
trumpet or ostentation of announce- the boyish love of Tisistratiis, which 
ment, a new fame begins to steal it takes him such a manful strain of 
upon the world. Let us not be over- his stout good heart to overcome, and 
modest. It is the kindly pages of the brave way he does this without a 
Maga which introduces the now- touch of sentimentality — and Fanny, 
comer to his audience ; but it would with her still and gentle character, 
be mock humility to refrain from oiir born to be a marchioness, and not for 
due and natural admiration on such Fisistratus — and the chivalric old 
a score. It is an English landscape bean, and lofty gentleman, who has 
which brightens upon this canvass; the fortune to be Fanny’s husband — 
and hero is no overstrained romantic those arc all line and delicate delinea- 


passion, but the sweet yet powerful tions; nor is the hurried glance of 
bonds of common life in an English the Bush — be it correct or incorrect 
home. As this home enlarges before to the learned — at all unsatisfactory 
us — as wc sec the pliijosoplier, with to the reader, and we see Fisistratus 
his quiet dignity, his learning, his when he comes home a giant from 
humour, liis great book— and Captain the wilderness, and is afraid of run- 
Roland, that knightly gentleman, the ning over the omnibuses when they 
prev^ chevalier of modern fiction, in cross his course in Oxford Street, 
their loving brotherly intercourse — The easy and felicitous expression in 
and the womanly humble wife, who which this pleasant history is clothed, 
is so reverent of the scholar, and the elegance of its quaint humour, 
whose matter-of-fact comprehension the beauty and purity of its leading 
interprets his learned allusions so characters, are enough to make a 
quaintly and after so amusing a reputation of the highest class. In 
fashion— and Fisistratus, with his the case of Sir E. B. Lytton they did 
manly youth, open to every influence more ; they covered a multitude of 
— and even Jack Tibbets and Mr sins — they persuaded that more sen- 
Squills — we gradually become, not so sitive public which was dubious of 
ifflJlch lookcrs-ou, as members of the the author of Ernest Maltraversy into 


T' '.*8 a'ftvParty, We can no longer find the heartiest applause and sympathy, 
lamiiy the learned disquisitions It was impossible to believe, on rising 

the delicate cha- from The Caxions, that even the 
wnicn ”ow ilUh Caxton, nor weary novels we had before condemned 
racter of Austiiflk^ '^owever slight their could be so objectionable as we 
0 * conversations, ^ the immediate fancied them. This group of manly 
bearing may be upOi^Ql^’ a play of Ian- and high-hearted Englishmen — the 
story, which command^pjQj graceful, a scholar, the soldier, and the young 
gasp so pimated and ^^gj^j-^times so mad, whose hopes and endeavours 
liinu or illustration sonivi^tg^i always did honour to both— charmed us, into 
quamt and humorous, ana v. in- so great a satisfaction with the author 
'80 appropriate. The dialogno,..^ tlipt of their history, that we cea.sed to rc- 
aeed, is managed with so ranch spnjgap^ member that he had ever otfended ns. 
ana individuality, the speakers are so^ of And though we generally have the 
Oistinctly, not A and B, but them- strongest objection to any admission 
seivp, tnat craicism is silenced, and .. Xi^ ps-rt of the novelist that his 
we torget top, lu this sparkling and ol»w(yry is a novel, and not a veracious 
Mtraeuve tjuk, we are detained from sto f^roiory, we are tempted to waive our 
the action of the tale. Even the sin- hist 
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objections in presence of the initial 
chapters of the My Novel of Pisistra- 
tns Caxton. These glimpses of the 
family circle which is at rest awhile in 
that blessed exemption from the great 
events of life, which we never appre- 
ciate till the black shadow is stealing 
amongst ns — that household calm 
into which childi'en are being born, 
but from which none are departing — 
where Austin and Roland sit in the 
old hail, with their young representa- 
tive beside them, doing his man’s 
part, now that it is his turn, to make 
lip the balance ; ’* and albeit, very 
peevish about the corn -laws, and 
somewhat impatient of everybody’s 
advice in the conduct of his story, 
working very comfortably behind the 
screen, calling Blanche to advist^ith 
him, the happy fellow, and writing a 
novel, which surely must be a good 
one, coming into being under such 
pleasant circumstances. Mark j^oii, 
there is a mighty difference between 
the love that sighs and dreams under 
an Ttalian moon, and that manlier and 
stouter Eros, who comes into the win- 
ter hearth of nights, where the elder 
people sit in the calm of their age, where 
the wife is full of the sweet familiar 
cares of every day, which are almost 
pleasures, and where the cradle is not 
banished out of sight and hearing. 
Our author has made this discovery 
by good fortune ; and honour to the 
fire, the household centre, with its 
kindly glow and sparkle in the gloam- 
ing and the daylight — its hearty cheer 
by night I Who can tell how many 
evil vapours its healthful blaze has 
cleared away. 

We cannot help lingering with a 
friendly regard upon those glimpses of 
the CaxtODs which remain to us. The 
picthre is so perfect that we are always 
glad to return to it ; and though it is 
just possible that in the course of My 
Novel the initial chapters were not 
quite so welcome, it is certain that, 
now when we are satisfied as to th*e fate 
of Jieonard and Helen, of L’Estrange 
and Yiolante, we return to them with 
affection. Down to the very latest of 
these chapters the characters i*re so 
nicely and delicately sustained, the 
learning of the scholar comes in to 
such quaint purpose, and every mem- 
ber of the family bears his pr her part 
80 well, that we would have no diffi- 


culty in distinguishing the speaker, 
did the author spare himself the trouble 
of telling us their names. 

My iVbt’f/ itself, which has less unity 
of interest in its wider field, its larger 
extent of time anti wider rango of 
character, requires perhaps a greater 
disci ^miuation in its verdict of ap- 
proval. Rich to overflowing with 
character, a wise ami weighty book, it 
is impossible to deny tins to be ; and 
the faults we find in it are extremely 
trivial, in comparison with the bcautiea 
which we are glad to acknowledge and 
admire. The plot is somewhat compli- 
cated, the interest is too mucli divided, 
and has a long retrospective interrup- 
tion, which keeps back the story at a 
point wlicrc wo are very unwilling to 
have it retarded. These are faults which 
injure a serial story vciy much more 
than they can do one whicli comes to 
the public ouly as one entire and com- 
pleted work, ^¥c cannot say, cither, 
that we have ever been quite recon- 
ciled to the somewhat melodramatic 
abduction and rescue of Violante. 
Granted that Italian craft could com- 
pass such a piece of old-fashioned and 
hackneyed violence in London, in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, it 
does not seem to us that tills is a legi- 
timate device for fiction, which de- 
pends for its effect, not so much upon 
what is true to fact, as upon what is 
true to nature. A matterbf fact may 
happen to be a most extravagant ont- 
rage on common truth and order ; but 
these exceptions are not the proper 
materiel for fiction, as has been too 
often supposed. In real life it does 
occasionally happen that a very rich 
uncle comes homo from India at a 
crisis of family fortune, and changes 
dismay into rejoicing. In real life, 
fiometimes a man who has planned to 
do some great evil in the morning, is 
suddenly cut off in his sleep, and does 
no more ill in this world for ever- 
more. But when a novelist ventures 
to employ such an incident, if it 
should be the truest fact that ever 
be^sl, we are straightway down npon 
him with all the darts of jtn offended 
criticism ; and, impaling his unhappy 
event upon the point of our spear, 
with what triumph do we exhibit ta 
the world this coup de theatre — this 
sure mark of an exhausted invention — 
this improbable, absurd, annatnral 
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solution of a problem which our cha- 
ritable judgment pronounces him un- 
able to solve in a more legitimate 
way. And we are right. It is hot 
the vocation of the novel-writer to 
startle us with exaggerated events, 
which arc only true because they 
have happened, but to order his world 
on the general principles of nature as 
the outer world is regulated— to keep 
liis eye on the broad truths of existence, 
instead of the special and distorted 
realities of some individual life ; in a 
word, indeed, to be true to nature, 
and leave fact to the expositions of a 
less ambitions art. 

And on this principle w'c cannot 
reconcile ofirselvcs to the abduction 
of Violante. It might have happen- 
ed — very true ; but it did not deserve 
to be invented. We think the Count 
de Pescliiera and Harley L’Estrange 
might liavc made a suthciently clear 
revelation of their different intentions 
and regards without this expedient, 
and we cannot feel that it is worthy 
either of the author or of the person- 
ages concerned. When wc have said 
this, we think wo have about con- 
cluded our grievances. Nay, once 
more; for ovr own individual taste 
we do not admire the grand tableau 
system of making a denouement^ and 
never like Harley sd little as when ho 
stands there, in his father’s hall, a 
kind of presiding Fate, holding every- 
body’s destiny in his hands. Having 
thus relieved ourselves of tlie last 
ghost of an objection, wc can turn 
with a good conscience to the singular 
wealth of this richest and most re- 
markable of Sir E. B. Lytton’s famous 
novels. 

One does not often meet with two 
philosophers like Parson Dale and 
Dr Iliccabocca. Both so wise and 
80 profound, both so ingenuous and 
simple, wc have seen few things so 
good as the skill with which the 
author endows each of these friends 
with some innocent bit of worldly 
wisdom, on the point where the other 
is least suspicious and least defend, ^d, 
so that tha Parson secures liimaelt a 
smile at the simplicity of the exile, 
and that notable disciple of Macchia- 
velli chuckles aside in the cousclons 
superiority of a man of the world over 
the guileless goodness of the Parson. 
They are so well pleased with this 
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power of smiling at each other, and 
yet exercise it so kindly and admir- 
ingly, that there is a singnlar tender- 
ness in the innocent self-complacency; 
and nothing can bo liner than some 
of their joint undertakings — that de- 
scent, for example, upon Lenny Fair- 
field in his cottage, to teach the aspir- 
ing boy that knowledge is not power. 
How the Doctor charges with his 
sweep of cavalry when the Parson is 
out of breath! How the Parson comes 
ill with his heavier metal while Ric- 
cabocca collects his forces I With what 
merciless kindness they demolish the 
poor lad’s eminence of fancied great- 
ness; and what a fine picture is that of 
the unconscious poet, dismayed yet 
convinced, looking up at them with all 
the humility of youth and genius, 
taking the lesson, which is hard but 
of good service. The masterly com- 
pleteness of the argument, and the 
admirable spirit of its execution, arc 
not more remarkable than the perfect 
consistency of character which the 
interlocutors maintain in their discus- 
sion, and which makes it, despite its 
abstract character, as sparkling and 
rapid in its flow as the lightest dia- 
logue in the book. 

Parson Dale never swerves from 
his character ; and if Riccabocca docs 
so, it is only once or twice under 
very trying circumstances, when he 
has to be a Duke, and conduct himself 
accordingly. The good-hearted and 
kindly Jemima, who has her own wis- 
dom of the affections, deserves the 
trust which her husband at last comes 
to repose in her, and does not de- 
serve the contempt which those atro- 
cious doctrines, wherewith he envel- 
opes himself so amusingly, profess for 
her sex in general. And it docs one 
good to enter the genial precincts of 
the English squiro’s most English and 
most kindly household, llazeldean 
and all its doings — the stocks, the 
temporary estrangement of the rural 
monarch and his people, the great 
sermon of Parson Dale, and the return 
of squire and rustics to their mutual 
liking and hereditary kindness, are all 
equally life-like and pleasant. Unlike 
the reality which we acknowledge in 
many other remarkable works of fic- 
tion — as, for instance, in Jane Eyre 
— tl is is not the reality of one power- 
ful individual mind seizing everything 
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iu its fervid grasp, and throwing an 
impression of itself on the very clouds 
and atmosphere of its landscape — but 
a grander, broader faculty, which 
takes in the life and the sphere of our 
common race in their own full light 
and shadow, without the variable 
checkerwork of its personal passions 
and experience. In this picture, calm 
in its placid breadth of repose and 
quiet, lies the fair green country, with 
its hall, its church, its cottages. He 
is no democrat who writes, for his 
opinion of Mr Sprot, the radical tinker, 
is not flattering, and ho inclines to 
siipport^the rustic monarchy of Tarsou 
Dale and Squire Hazeldean, the spi- 
ritual and secular rulers — Church and 
State ; and he is no aristocrat, for he 
finds his poet hero in "Widow Fair- 
field’s cottage — a peasant bo 3 ^ It is 
fruitless to say that, in his former 
productions, neither Pelham, nor iVtor- 
daunt, nor Earnest Mai tra vers, dis- 
similar as tliey are, is meant to repre- 
sent the author— just as it would be 
very fruitless for Miss Bronte to make 
an ludigiiant disavowal of having 
shadowed forth herself in Jane Eyre 
and Lucy Snowc. It. makes small 
matter to us that the hero is not the 
author — enough that the author iden- 
tifies himself with the hero, and views 
the other persons and matters in the 
book, not so much as they are, but as 
they affect him. In these matured 
anil mellowed volumes — the essence 
of a life — this narrower individual 
view is gone. Knitted together as 
they arc by almost too many threads 
of connection, every man stands upon 
his own footing in these volumes; 
but we do not feel any w^ant of the 
intenser individualit}’’, and we gain 
much in the general breadth of treat- 
ment and clearness of tone. 

And the same country which produces 
Leonard Fairfield, the genius of the 
story, produces also the handsome, 
good-hearted Frank Hazeldean, the 
young man of the book, generous, lio- 
nourabIe,but not too wise — the young 
squhe and country gentleman; and 
llandal Leslie, the villain of the tale. 
In these days we are not good at ' il- 
lains ; not that we love sin less, but, 
perhaps, that we admire virtue more 
than in times of old ; but certain it is 
that our rogues are always our great- 
est failures, the poorest dupes in the 


cud. Eandal, and the home which 
produces him, are powerful concep- 
tions ; but it is hard to keep up our 
interest in a sorry knave, whose 
schemes, as we arc awai-e beforehand, 
must be foiled, and are foiled accord- 
ingly at every point and turn be- 
makes. This cold-blooded and cal- 
culating schemer, without a single 
open vice, yet with every deliberate 
iniquity which steers clear of passion, 
is a great attempt at a villain ; but 
while wo w'ould not have him more 
successful, we feel as if it were unna- 
tural and a mistake that he should bo 
so perpetually batffled. lago works 
out all his wicked purpose. Kandal 
Leslie succeeds in none. * 

But the most ambitious characters 
ill this crowd are those two which 
occupy the foreground, and whose 
personal relations to each other form 
the main thread of the story — Aiidley 
Egertoii and Harley L’Estraiige. And 
now we can indeed properly estimate 
how great a way in advance our 
author has tr;ivelled, when Ave see 
how Glanville and Maltravers havo 
progressed iuto Harley, and how their 
chaos of great qualities, half angel, 
half demon, have blosscnncd iuto the 
bright imagination, the noble powers, 
and the fresh youth’s heart of this 
favourite of nature, A full grown man, 
of warm and ardent temperament, 
experienced in the world, "one feels 
that Harley’s thoughts arc white and 
spotless as a girl’s, and can under- 
stand how tenderly that old poetic 
seutiment of his first love keeps his 
heart. Nor is the self-contained and 
loveless statesman an unworthy com- 
panion to the mail whom he has once 
deceived. Harley’s excessive wrath, 
and intended revenge — his confiict of 
heart and purpose— the disturbance 
which his own sin brings into bis soul, 
and which he supposes is caused by 
the knowledge of another’s— are not 
out of keeping with his loving nature ; 
but when that bursts forth into re- 
morse aud compunction, and in the 
flush of mauy discoveries he finds him- 
self knit in a closer friendship with 
his friend, relieved for ever of his old 
fidelity to his first love, and able to 
free Helen, the whQ]o man makes 
appearance under this glow of revival, 
and it is with a quickened breath and 
eager interest that we watch Harley 
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on his way to the election, rememl^r- 
ing how many destinies are waiting 
to be concluded on his return. 

Let us confess that, but for those 
perplexing things called heroes and 
heroines, fiction were the most fasci- 
nating of arts. But, alas! that im- 
possible union of the ideal and actual 
which is demanded from the unhappy 
novelist in the form of a heroine ; — an 
angel in luxuriant ringlets, and dressed 
with a due regard to fashion*, does not 
pass muster in these criticising days. 

We are not quite sure what to say of 
Helen and Violante — the enthusiast 
temperament and the domestic one. 
Helen, a sweet child, does not grow 
in this booK. We are told, but cannot 
be sure, that she has made much pro- 
gress, and we certainly have not seen 
her advance from a girl to a woman. 

On the contrary, Violante does in- 
crease in stature and development, 
and is a worthy poetic creation, not 
too distinct, but beautiful and ardent 
enough to be Harley’s inspiring ge- 
nius. There is much vagueness, too, 
about Leonard. Perhaps it belongs 
to him rightly inhis character of poet; 
but we think we could have endured 
a more distinct view; though there are, 
indeed, times when this young hero 
recalls to our recollection a portrait 
we have seen of Burns, where there 
are the sweet halt-surprised eyes — 
that slightest touch of the feminine 
wliich belongs to the poetic character, 
and the bright ingenuous youthful 
look, as iunocent as it is noble, which 
should be the singer’s too. 

We are of necessity passing over 
much of this book, and of its charac- 
ters, full and overbrimming as it is, 
and can scarcely pause to specify 
Dick Avenel, with his ambition, his 
smartness, his humbug, yet his Eng- 
lish good-looks and manliness ; nor the 
subdued and admirable sketch of his 
father and mother. There is good 
Mrs Hazeldcan too, and “ poor” Mrs 
Dale ; and big John Burley, and all 
the Italian interlocutors, good and 
evil. We can scarcely count the iu- 
divlduala for the crowd, yet we can 
say with safety that every member 
of the crowd is an individual ; four 
mighty volnmea»full, yet every page 
rich with its own attraction. And so • 
ends the greatest production which Sir 
E. B.Lytton has yet given to the world. 
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Thus far wo have done our best to 
justify onr judgment of the merit of 
this great writer. With all his faults, 
we believe him to be unrivalled in his 
vocation. He has a broader grasp, a 
fuller life, than any one of his con- 
temporaries ; a more easy and perfect 
knowledge of all the manifold phases 
of humanity — The Varieties of English 
Life. He is never at a loss, whatever 
the class into which the exigen- 
cies of his story lead him; but is 
equally felicitous in the stately and 
decorous Earl of Lansmere, and in 
the ruined genius of Burley; in that 
kindest of hommopathists who tries to 
harden his heart by means of globules; 
and in the country tradesman’s proud 
old wife, who preserves the good fame 
of her family with the sternness of a 
Spartan. Widow Fairfield, Mrs Leslie, 
and Lady Lansmere are equally char- 
acteristic ; and had the author been a 
man of unknown rank and name, we 
should have found it quite impossible 
to tell in which class he was most at 
home. Genius alone does not give 
this wonderful facility ; and these 
books could only have been written 
in the prime, of a long- trained and 
much experienced maturity, and by a 
mind which, not content with mere 
knowledge of the world, has exercised 
its great powers to penetrate, not 
only into the more splendid mysteries 
of our existence, but into the homely 
heart of everyday life. 

Tct the reputation of Sir E. B. 
Lyttoii contrasts strangely with these 
his more finished productions. This 
reputation is a restless, brilliant, daz- 
zling piece of renown, Hashing in our 
eyes with irregular and versatile 
splendour, and not at all like the 
steady light and broad full atmo- 
sphere in which his genitfs has now 
developed itself. In spite of his com- 
plaints and protests, wc cannot sepa- 
rate him from his heroes ; and to the 
imagination of most of his readers, 
the* all -accomplished exquisitism of 
Pelham and the romantic genius of 
Glanville, unite in the author, who 
constantly piques our curiosity, and 
excites and rouses our interest, by his 
impatience of his past achievements 
and daring rush upon the unconquered. 
Uncontented with one triumph, he 
forgets what he has gained to-day in 
the new enterprise into which he 
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throws hinaself to-morrow. Heianever 
satisfied to leave a field of adventure 
unvisited, or a trial of strength unes- 
sayed. Instead of building himself 
np in his stronghold of undisputed 
excellence, a new opportunity of dis- 
tinction has always a charm irresis- 
tible for this Orlando of literature. 

If a path bo dangerous known, 

The danger's were lure alone." 

And there is an Admirable Crichton- 
ism in his universal accomplishments, 
which gives a certain charm, fresh 
and boyish, to the sober and splendid 
victories of the man. We are re- 
minded of Pelham’s adventure with the 
pugilistic earl, who tempts the dandy 
to a bout at singlestick, with the ami- 
able and good-humoured purpose of 
breaking the dandy’s head for him. 
The exquisite humours the savage, 
aud defends himself with affected 
awkwardness, till he is weary of the 
rough sport, when suddenly, with easy 
skill, he lays his rude opponent at his 
feet, and (like Ilogginarmo) there was 
an end of him, “ Calton played well 
enough for a gentleman,” says Mr 
Pelham, “ but he was no match for 
one who had, at tho age of thirteen, 
beat tho Life Guardsman at Angelo’s.” 
Aud wc can believe that Bulwer him- 
self as little as his hero could endure 
the superiority even of the Guardsman 
at singlestick. That national attri- 
bute which runs through so many 
great and so many little matters— 
that “ won’t bo beat” — which inspires 
our armies in the field, and strengthens 
Mrs Perkins for the labours of her 
ball— is strong in the nature of Sir 
Edward, llis conscious power carries 
him on with a gay and rapid impulse. 
He flics at everything, iu the rush of 
his high blood and eager spirit ; and 
tempts, defies', and dazzles criticism 
in his endless changes. Perhaps more 
fables are told of him than of any 
other name in literature such rose- 
coloured bowers the popular fancy 
erects for its Sybarite — such daiifty 
stories believes of his luxurious re- 
tirement. Did he don a smock-frock 
for the nonce to beguile us, we still 
could see only a superb dandy in he 
author of Pelham ; for it is difficult to 
believe that even in this particular 
our novelist would tamely suffer him- 
self to be surpassed. It is not in our 
rf}le to discuss the qualities of Sir 


Edward Bulwer Lytton as a drama- 
tist, a poet, or an orator ; but we know, 
as all the world knows, that in each 
of these avenues to fame be has pre- 
tensions, and that if his success there 
does not yet entitle him to the highest, 
it still confers upon him a distinguished 
place. To very few men has fallen 
such a lot of universal achievement — 
to very few, such unvarying distinc- 
tion. One triumph is generally as 
much as one life is good for ; but this 
man has won all the prizes iu this 
brilliant lottery — has triumphantly 
rescued and increaseil the laurels which 
ouce seemed about to glide from his 
grasp, aud has rung the changes upon 
the sweet bells of imagiifhtion and 
philosophy, only to gain from them, 
at each touch of his bold and rapid 
finger, a new and viirying fame. 

We will not congratulate our author 
on his triumphs ; but we will congra- 
tulate him that he has lived to fulfil 
the high promise of his youth — that 
he has outlived all that could make 
his name a questionable sound in the 
literature of his country, and nobly 
obliterated tho impression mado by 
that one unfortunate period of his lite- 
rary career which had almost lost for 
him, not success, but the good opinion of 
good men. Sentimentalism may some- 
times wake weak echoes of false sen- 
timent ; hut wc can never persuade 
ourselves into love for the overstrained, 
tho exaggerated, or the criminal, either 
in reality or fiction. To the two last 
works of Sir E. B. Lytton, on the con- 
trary, wo turn with affectionate grati- 
titiidc. There are few men in the 
world who could introduce us on fami- 
liar terms to tho society of Austin 
Caxton, to the friendship of Roland, 
or make us privy to the amicable con- 
troversies of Dr Riccabocca and Par- 
son Dale. For placing such society 
within our power, wo owe the author 
no common thanks ; and in tendering 
them, we do not repeat only our belief 
that he has won thereby the highest 
place ill modern literature, but — a 
greater matter— that he has made a 
fit use of tho genius with which he is 
gifted, and done his devoir gallantly and 
well for his great amlience, the people 
— as a man had need^,Ao do who exor- 
cises one of the greatest faculties be- 
stowed upon earth, under the eyes of 
Heaven. 
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TilE LATE PROFESSOR EDWARD FORBES. 

[Edward Forbes was born in the Tale of Man in February 1816, and died 
near Edinburgh on the 18th of November 1854, in his 40th year, six months 
after his appointment to the Regius Chair of Natural History in the Univer- 
sity of that city. His great and varied gifts and accomplishments, his 
remarkable discoveries, and his singularly lovable, generous, and catholic 
spirit, made him an object of esteem and affection to a vevy wide circle of 
friends, and a still wider circle of acquaintances. All were exulting in the 
prospect of the long and honourable career wliich awaited him, when, in the 
height of his glory and usefulness, he was suddenly stricken by a fatal disease, 
and died after a brief illness. 

The following lines seek to apjdy, mutatis mutandiSy to the mystery of the 
great Naturalist’s death, certain canons which he enforced in reference to the 
existence of living things, both plants and animals. Their purport was, to 
teach that* an individual plant or animal cannot be understood, so far as the 
full significance of its life and death is concerned, by a study merely of itself, 
but that it requires to be considered in connection with the variations in form, 
structure, character, and deportment, exhibited by the contemporary mem- 
bers of its species spread to a greater or less extent over the entire globe, 
and by the ancestors of itself, and of those contemporary individuals through- 
out the whole period which has elapsed since the species was created. 

Ho further held, that the many animal and vegetable tribes or races (species) 
which once lloiirishcd, but have now totally perished, did not die because a 
“ germ of death ” had from the first been present in each, but suffered ex- 
tinction in consequence of the great geologic changes which the earth had 
undergone, such as have changed tropical into arctic climates, land into sea, 
and sea into land, rendering their existence impossible. Each species, itself 
an aggregate of mortal individuals, came thus from the hands of God, inhe- 
rently immortal ; and when He saw^ fit to remove it, it was slain through tho 
intervention of such changes, and replaced by another. Tho longevity, 
accordingly, of tl'O existing races can, according to this view, be determined 
(in so far as it admits of human determination at all) only by a study of the 
l)hysicar alterations which await the globe; and every organism lias thus, 
through its connection with the brethren of its species, a retrospective and 
prospective liistory, which must be studied by the naturalist who seeks fully 
to account even for its present condition and fate. 

Those canons were applied by Edw ard Forbes to the humbler creatures ; he 
was unfailing in urging that the destinies of man are guided by other laws, 
having reference to his possession individually of an immaterial and immortal 
spirit. 

The following lines, embodying these ideas, contemplate his death, solely 
as it was a loss to his fellow -workers left behind him : their aim is to whisper 
patience, not to enforce consolation.] 

Tiiou Child of Genius I None who saw 
Tho beauty of thy kindly face, 

Or watched those wondrous fingers draw 
Unending forms of life and grace, 

Or heard thine earnest utterance trace 
The links of some majestic law, 

But felt that thou by God w'ert sent 
Amongst us for our betterment. 

And yet He called thee in thy prime, 

Summoned thee in the very hour 
“When uttto us it seemed that Time 
Had ripened every manly pow'cr : 

And thou, who hadst through sun and shower, 
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On many a shore, in many a dime, 

Gathered from ocean, earth, and sky, 

Their hidden truths, wert called to die. 

We went about in blank dismay, 

We momured at God’s sovereign will ; 

Wo asked why thou wert taken away, 

AVhose place no one of us could fill : 

Our throbbing hearts would not be still ; 

Our bitter tears wc could not stay : 

We asked, but could no answer find ; 

And strove in vain to be resigned. 

When lo I from out the Silent Land, 

Onr faithless murmurs to rebuke, 

In answer to our vain dcm«ind 
Thy solemn Spirit seemed to look ; 

And pointing to a shining book, 

That opened in thy shadowy hand, 

Bade us regard those words, which light 
Not of this world, made clear and bright : — 

“ If, as on earth I learned full well, 

Thou canst not tell the reason why 
The lowliest moss or smallest shell 
Is called to live, or called to die, 

'I'ill thou with searching, patient eye, . 

Through ages more than man can tell, 

Hast traced its history back in Time, 

And over Space, from clime to clime ; 

“ If all the shells the tempests send, 

As I have ever loved to teach ; 

And all the creeping things that wend 
Their way along the sandy beach, 

Have pedigrees that backward reach, 

Till in forgotten Time they end ; 

And may as tribes for ages more, 

As if immortal, strew the shore ; 

“ If all ils Present, all ih Past, 

And all its Future thou canst see, 

Iklust be deciphered, ere at last 

Thou, even in part, canst hope to be 
Able to solve the mystery 
Why one sea-worm to death hath passed 
How must it be, when God doth call 
Him wdioni He placed above them all ? " 

All, yes 1 wc must in patience wait, 

Thou dearly loved, departed friend ! 

Till w e have followed through the gate, 

Where Life in Time doth end ; 

And Present, Past, and Future lend 
Their light to solve hy fate ; 

When all the ages that shall bo 
Have flowed into the Timeless Sea. 

GEOROE 

Elm Cottage, Edinbuhcih, 

1st January 1 855. 
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THE STOUY OF THE 
CHAPTER Xn.‘ 

1 HAD heard much of the excellent 
arrangement of the French field-ho8- 
pitals, and rode one day to see the 
principal one, near General Canro- 
bert's headquarters. It was a tall 
wooden building like a barn, very airy, 
for there was a space between the 
roof and the walls, yet very warm — 
the change from the cold air without 
being most pleasant. The principal 
surgeon, a man of very fine and in- 
telligent countenance, accompanied us 
round the beds, courteously indicating 
the most remarkable cases among the 
patients. These poor fellows, all 
wounded men, w’ere arranged in rows, 
in excellent beds, and seemed as com- 
fortable as sucli sufferers ever can be. 
Amputations had been very numerous, 
and the stumps of arms and legs pro- 
jecting from the bed-clothes were fre- 
quent along the rows. One man lay 
covered up, face and all ; he had un- 
dergone amputation of the hip -joint, 
the surgeon said, four days before, was 
doing well, and would probably live. 

I told him of the case of the young 
Kussiau oflicer, which I had witnessed 
a few days before, as already narrated. 
There was a little gleam of professional 
exultation as he repeated the fatal 
termination of the case to the surgeons 
in attendance f and then, turning to 
me, remarked that many similar ope- 
rations had been successful in their 
hospitals. lie pointed out one man, 
a chasseur, who had served in 
Algiers, as of noted valour. He had 
lost both arms in the French cavalry 
charge at Balaklava. The attendants 
seemed especially tender and assidu- 
ous in their treatment of the wounded. 

The attacks of the 25th and 2Gth 
had shown the necessity of strength- 
ening our position at Balaklava, and 
opposite lukcrmanii. A continuous 
inlrenchment was carried in front of 
the former place, extending from tho 
plateau across the cutrauce of tlio 
valley, up the hills, and round to a 
mountain path near the sea, wliich 
communicates with tho Woronzoff 
road. On the lowest hill in the valley 
of Kadukoi, a strong fort was erected. 


CAMPAIGN.—PART III. 

-(continued). 

Batteries were placed at suitable points 
of the intrenchment, which was garri- 
soned by 8000 men, Euglish, French, 
and Turks. The trees in the meadows 
and gardens of the valley were cut 
dowii^ partly to furnish abattis and 
fire-wood, partly to prevent tho enemy 
from obtaining cover, if they should 
succeed in penetrating the outer line 
of defence. I have already described 
the appearance of the valley when we 
entered it. Now it was sadly changed ; 
all traces of cultivation had been 
stamped out by the multitudes of pass- 
ing feet and hoofs, and only the stumps 
of the graceful willows or fruitful 
apple-trees remained to show where 
was once a garden or a grove. 

The first division yras posted about 
half a mile in rear of the second. On 
its right a narrow path descended the 
steep boundary of tho plateau to the 
valley of the Tchernaya, crossing a 
ford of the stream between the ruins 
of Inkermanu and thecliistcr of heights 
where part of Liprandi’s force was post- 
ed. About a third of the way down, 
a shoulder projected from the prcci- 
j)ice like a terrace, and on this the 
hh’ench made a small redoubt, into 
which we put two guns to lire down 
on the plain, and to sweep the terrace, 
and which was at first garrisoned by 
guardsmen, but afterwards made over 
to the French. The latter had foimed 
an almost continuous intrenchment 
from their great redoubt on the pla- 
teau above the Woronzoff road to this 
point, and we had begun on the 4th 
November to carry it onward round 
thcfaceof the cl iff opposite Iiikermann, 
so as to include the front of the 
second division. But the work pro- 
ceeded but slowly and interruptedly ; 
and up to that time, the ground which 
had already been the scene of an at- 
tack, and was now again to become 
so, had only two small fragments of 
insignificant intrenchment, not a hun- 
dred yards long in all — and more like 
ordinary drains than field-works— one 
on each side of the road, as it crossed 
the ridge behind which the division 
was encamped. 
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Amidst the many loose assertions 
and incorrect statements which have 
appeared in the public prints respect- 
ing the operations of the campaign, 
there is one frequently-recurring error 
which deserves notice, as it is calcu- 
lated to mislead military readers in 
forming their estimate of the different 
actions. Every species of intrench- 
men t which apl)ears on a position is 
talked of as “a redoubt.” At the Alma 
the English force has been repeatedly 
described as storming intrenchments, 
and the battery where the great 
struggle took place is always men- 
tioned as “ the redoubt.” The two- 
gun battery whore the Guards fought 
at Inkcrmanu is also a “ redoubt ” ; 
and one writer describes it as equipped 
with “a breastwork at least seven feet 
high.” A remarkable breastwork 
certainly, since the defenders, to make 
use of it as such, must needs be about 
ten feet in stature. 

There were no intrenchments, nor 
any works intended as obstacles, in 
the Russian position at the Alma. The 
only works of any kind were two long 
low banks of earth, over which the 
guns fired — intended, not to prevent 
our advance, but to protect the guns 
and gunners from our fire. The bat- 
tery at the Inkermann was a high wall 
of earth, revetted with gabions and 
sandbags, sloping at the extremities, 
and having two embrasures cut in it 
for the guns to lire through • from end 
to end it was about twelVc paces 
long. 

Now, premising that field-works 
are said to be enclosed when they af- 
ford on all sides a defence against an 
enemy, and that, when they are so 
constructed that the defenders beiiind 
one face fire along the space in front of 
them parallel to another face, the one 


is said to flank the other — a redoubt 
may be defined as an enclosed work 
without flank defence. It is either 
square, circular, or many-sided; and it 
is evident to the least informed reader, 
that a continuous parapet and ditch, 
guarded from behind at all points by 
musketry, must be a formidable 
obstacle to assail, and must greatly 
increase the facilities of defence. 

The ruins of Inkcrmanu, which have 
often been mentioned in this narrative, 
and which have given a name to a 
fierce battle, stand on the edge of a 
cliff-like precipice on the Russian side 
of the valley, about a mile from the 
head of the harbour of Sebastopol. 
They consist of a broken line of grey 
walls, battlemented in part, with 
round towers. The yellow cliff they 
stand on is honeycombed with ca- 
verns — in the valley close beneath 
runs the Tchernaya fringed with trees. 
Behind them the ground slopes up- 
ward to plains covered with coppice, 
and oil two high points stand light- 
houses to guide ships entering the 
harbour. Masses of grey stone pro- 
trude abruptly through the soil around 
the ruins, of such quaint sharp-cut 
forms, that in the distance they might 
be taken for the remains of some very 
ancient city. 

On the 4th of Noveq^ber it was 
known in our camp that the Russian 
army, which had been for some days 
past assembling north of the town, 
had received ani mportant augmenta- 
tion, and the arrival of some persons, 
apparently of distinction, had been 
witnessed from our outposts. During 
the night there was a great ringing of 
bells ill the city ; but no warning had 
reached us of "the great enterprise, in 
preparation of which these were the 
preliminaries. 


cn\p. XIII.— BATTLE OE INKERMANN. 


of those who were roused from 
their sleep by the Russian volleys at 
daylight on the 6th November, will 
cease to retain through life a vivid 
impression of the scene which follow- 
ed. The alarm passed through the 
camps — there was mounting in hot 
haste of men scarce yet half awake, 
whose late dreams mixed with the 


stern reality of the summons to battle 
— many of whom, hastening to the 
front, were killed before they well 
knew why they liad been so hastily 
aroused. Breathless servants opened 
the tents to call their masters — scared 
grooms held the stirrup — and staff- 
officers, galloping by, called out that 
the Russians were attacking in force. 
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It was a dark foggy morning, the 
plains miry, and the herbage dank. 
Cold mists rose from the valley, and 
hnng heavily above the plains. Dur- 
ing the darkness the enemy had assem- 
bled in force in the valley of the Toher- 
naya, between Inkermann and the 
harbour. A marsh renders this part 
of the valley impassable* except by 
the Woronzoff road, which, after wind- 
ing round the sides of the steep bluffs, 
stretches, level, straight, and solid, 
across the low ground. The Russian 
artillery had probably crossedithis in 
the night, and been brought with 
muffled wheels to a level point of the 
road where, concealed hy the jutting 
of the hill, it waited till the repulse 
of our outposts should afford it thj 
opportunity of advancing to its des- 
tined position. 

At dawn they made their rush upon 
our advanced posts of the second di- 
vision on the crest looking down into 
the valley, which fell back lighting 
upon the camp behind the crest, 1200 
yards in fear. The outposts of the 
division w’ero well accustomed to ekir- 
inish with the enemy on the same 
ground; but Captain Robert Hume of 
the o5th, whom 1 met going out in 
command of a picket the night before, 
and who was sh^t through the knee in 
the action, ^old me that the Russians 
had ceased to molest us there since 
their repulse on the 26th October. A 
picket of the light division, in the ra- 
vine on the left, was captured with its 
officer. 

The outposts driven in, the hill was 
immediately occupied by the enemy’s 
field-artillery and guns of position. 
'Hiese latter are so named, because 
they are of too large calibre to bo 
moved from point to point with case, 
and are generally stationary during a 
battle in some position which has 
been previously selected for them. 
Tlieir range is greater than that of 
field-artillery ; at shorter ranges their 
aim is more accurate, aud the shells 
they throw are more destructive. The 
heaviest guns were placed on the 
highest point, where they remained 
throughout the day, and the field 
guns spread themselves down the 
slope opposite our right. Our field- 
batteries, coming up the slope in suc- 
cession, as they were more or less dis- 
tant from the second division, found 


themselves exposed at once to the fire 
of pieces answering to our 18-pounder 
guns and 32-pounder howitzers, so 
placed on the crest of the opposite 
hill that only their muzzles were 
visible. Over the brow, and along 
the face of the gentle acclivity, shot 
came bounding, dashing up earth and 
stones, and crashing through the tents 
left standing lower dbwn the slope, 
while shells exploded in the misty air 
with an angry jar. Mahy men and 
horses were killed before they saw the 
enemy. Captain Allix of General 
Evans’s staff was dashed from his 
saddle, not far from his own tent, by 
a round shot, and fell dead. 

At the first alarm, the crest in 
front of the tents had been occupied 
by some troops of the second division. 
To their left extended the 47th and 
two companies of the 49 th, which were 
immediately joined by Buller’s brigade 
of the light division. Arriving on the 
ground, these regiments and companies 
found themselves close to a Russian 
column advancing up the ravine, 
which they at once charged with tho 
bayonet, and drove back. The 41st, 
with the remainder of the 49th, had 
been sent to the right with Brigadier 
Adams, and advanced to the edge of 
the heights looking upon Inkermann. 
On arriving at the front, I was sent 
to this part of the ground with three 
guns, which opened on a column of 
the enemy, apparently about 5000 
strong, descending the side of a steep 
hill on the other side of the Woron- 
zoff road, and pursued it with their 
fire till the side of the ravine hid it 
from view. Immediately afterwards 
the enemy swarmed up our side of the 
ravine in such force that the 41st ^and 
49th fell back ; but the Guards, 
marching up by companies as they 
could be mustered, came on to that 
part of the ground in succession, and, 
passing on each side of our guns,, 
checked the enemy’s advance. 

Hitherto all that was known had 
been that there was an attack in force, 
but the numbers and design of the 
enemy were now apparent. The plan 
of the Russians was, after sweeping 
the ridge clear by their heavy concen- 
trated fire, to launch some of their 
columns over it, while others, diverg- 
ing to their left, after crossing the 
marsh, passed round the edge of the 
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cliffs opposite InkermanD, and turned 
our right. The artillery fire bad not 
continued long before the rush of ui- 
fantry was made. Crowds of skir* 
mishers, advancing through tho cop- 
pice (which, as before mentioned, 
everywhere covered the field), came 
on in spite of the case-shot, which 
tore many of them to pieces almost at 
the muzzles of bur guns, and passed 
within our line, forcing the artillery 
to limber up and retire down the slope, 
and spiking a half-battery which was 
posted behind one of the small banks 
of earth mentioned before as the be- 
ginnings of an iutrenchment. Two 
companies of the 55th, lying down 
there, retreated as the Russians leapt 
over if, firing as they went back, and 
halted on a French regiment that was 
marching up the hill. The Russians 
retreated in their turn, and the French, 
arriving at the crest, were for a mo- 
ment astonished at the fire of artil- 
lery which there met them, while the 
Russian infantry from the coppice 
poured in close volleys. They halted, 
as if about to waver ; but General 
Pennefathcr riding in front and cheer- 
ing them on, they went gallantly down 
tho slope under the tremendous tire, 
driving the enemy before them. It 
was a critical moment, and tl.c French 
regiment did good service to the army 
by its timely advance. 

Almost simultaneously with this 
attack on the centre, and as part of it, 
a body of Russians had passed round 
the edge of the cliff, and met the 
Guards there. There was a two-gun 
batteiy, revetted with gabions and 
sandbags, on the edge of the slope 
opposite the Ruins of liikermann, 
which had been erected for the pur- 
pose of driving away some guns which 
the Russians were placing in battery 
near the Ruins: this effected, our 
guns had been removed. Into this 
the Guards threw themselves, the 
Grenadiers extending to the right^the 
Fusiliers to the left of the battery, 
and tho Coldstrcams across the slope 
towards our centre. The Russians 
came on in great numbers with extra- 
ordinary determination. Many \ cre 
killed in the embrasures of the battery, 
and the Guards repeatedly attacked 
them with the bayonet, till, having 
exhausted tlieir ammunitiou, and lost 
nearly half their number, they were 


forced to ^retire before tbe coDtloaaUy 
increasing force of tlie> eneoaij* Tbej 
left one of their officers^ Sir Bobert 
Newman, lying there wpanded by H 
bullet* Being reinforced, they re- 
turned, drove the enemy out of the 
battery, and found Newcoan there 
dead from bayonet wounds. He, as 
well as many other disabled men, had 
been savagely killed by the enemy. 

Townsend's battery of tbe fourth di- 
vision bad arrived at the left of the po- 
sition during one of the rushes made 
by the enemy. Four of tbe guns were 
taken almost as soon they were un- 
limbered, the Russians being close to 
them in the coppice unawares ; but 
some of the 68tb and d9th retook them 
before they had been many seconds in 
the enemy’s hands — Lieutenant Mil- 
ler, R.A., taking a leading part in the 
recapture of one of tbe guns of his own 
division of tho batteij. In all these 
attacks on our left, the Russians were 
prevented from turning that flank by 
Codringtoii’s brigade of the light 
division, which, posted on the further 
bank of the ravine, skirmished in and 
across it with tho enemy’s infantry 
throughout tho day. Four guua had 
been detached early in <he battle to 
support this brigade ; but they were 
met, whenever they came into action, 
by so heavy afire, that they were com- 
pelled to remain inactive, foj; the most 
part, under shelter of a large mound 
of earth. 

When the Russian infantry was 
driven back, a cannonatie recommenced 
along their whole line, to which our 
guns replied warmly, though over- 
matched in metal and numbers. The 
Russians were computed to have sixty 
pieces, of which many were guns of 
position ; while we had six 9 -pounder 
batteries of six guns each ; but our 
gunners continued tho fire with ad- 
mirable steadiness. 

Soon after the Guards came up on 
the right, the three guns first sent 
there had been withdrawn for fresh 
ammunition, having fired away alt 
ill the limbers, and being separated 
from their waggons. 1 had then 
gone to the ridge where the road 
crossed it. The duel^of artillery was 
at its height — there was not a moment 
when shot were not rushing or shells 
exploding among tho guns, men and 
horses going down before them. 
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Grapeshot, too^ occasionaHy shower- 
ed past, from which it would appear 
that the Kiissians had brought some 
iron guns into position, as grape fired 
from brass pieces would destroy the 
bore from the softness of the metal. 
The ships in the harbour, and the 
battery at the Round Tower, also 
threw shot and shell on to the 
slope. 

This cannonade was the preface to 
another infantry attack, which now 
again threatened our right, and a 
battery was ordered to that flank. 
While I was delivering the order, a 
round shot passed through my horse 
close to the saddle and rolled us over. 
Ho had shortly before been struck 
by a musket-ball in the haunch, which 
did not disable him; and had been 
wounded by a cannon-ball at the 
Alma, being one of the few horses 
that ever survived such an event. 
This was the poor fellow’s last field ; 
while on the ground another cannon- 
shot passed through him. A sergeant 
of artillery — a very fine young fellow, 
named M*Keown — ran to extricate 
me ; he had just lifted me from under 
the horse, and I was in the act of 
steadying myself on his shoulder, 
when a shot carried off bis thigh, and 
he fell back on me, uttering cries as 
if of amazement at the suddenness of 
his misfortune. 1 laid him gently 
down, resting on a bush, and looked 
at the wound ; the leg was smashed, 
and almost severed. Calling two men 
to carry him the rear, 1 hastened 
to the right after the battery. 

Advancingin the thick bushesbeyond 
the spot where the battery had come 
into action, I turned about and saw 
it retiring. It was already at some 
distance, and the movement was ex- 
plained by the appearance of a line of 
Russian infantry suddenly extending 
along the upper edge of the slope, 
between me and our alignment, and 
at about forty yards’ distance. On 
my left, lower down the slope, as 
1 tamed towards our position, men 
of different regiments, principally 
guardsmen, were retreating from the 
two-gun battery. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge galloped past me, calling to 
the men to fire, and ran the gauntlet 
of the whole Russian line, escaping 
with a bullet through his sleeve. 


Being lame from a recent injury, I 
considered myself lost — the bullets 
cut the branches and leaves on every 
side, and all attempts to rally onr 
men were met by the unanswerable 
reply that their ammunition was 
spent. At that moment the right of 
the position was absolutely without 
defence, and the enemy by adva icing 
resolutely must have turned it. But, 
from panic or some other cause, they 
fortunately retired instead of adv mc- 
ing — a friendly dip in the groun af- 
forded a shelter from their last shots, 
and the men who had retreated ral- 
lied and lay down under the low in- 
trenchment already spoken of, while 
their oflicers distributed fresh packets 
of ball-cartridge. On this intrench- 
ment a heavy fire of artillery was 
directed, which continued for nearly 
an hour. An officer whom I met 
here, to whom 1 was lamenting tlie 
death of my horse, told mo he had 
placed his in a hollow close at band, 
where he was quite secure — but go- 
ing to visit him presently afterwards, 
he found that a shell had penetrated 
this admirable retreat, and blown him 
to pieces. I saw a magnificent team 
of chestnut gun -horses prostrated 
here by a single destructive shell, and 
five of the six did not rise again. 

Many of the men of the fourth 
division had but just returned from 
the trenches when the attack of the 
Russians commenced. They, as 
well as those who had not been on 
duty during the night, were at once 
marched to the scene of action a mile 
and a half distant. Arriving at the 
tents of the second division, they re- 
ceived contradictory orders, and the 
regiments were separated. Part of 
the 20th and 68th, and two companiea 
of the 46th, passing to the right of 
the position, were ordered to support 
the remnant of the defenders of the 
two-gun battery. These fresh troops 
at pnee charged the enemy, routed 
them, and pursued them to the verge 
of the heights, when, returning victo- 
rious, they found the battery, as they 
repassed it, again occupied by Rus- 
sians, a fresh force of whom had 
mounted the cliff from the valley. 
It was while collecting his men to 
meet this new and unexpected foe 
that Sir George Cathcart, who had 
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advanced with this part of his divi- 
sion, was shot dead. 

At this juncture the remainder of 
Bosquet’s division (except his reserve) 
came up on the right, and, passing at 
once over the crest, threw themselves 
into the combat, and, fighting side by 
side with our regiments, pressed the 
Bussians back. A porte drapeau 
(ensign bearing the colours) of a 
French battalion, displa3’ed great 
gallantry in this advance, leaping on 
the battery and waving the colours, 
amid a shower of bullets, from which 
he escaped unhurt. Some French 
cavalr}' were moved up at this time ; 
but the ground was unfit for •this arm, 
and they were withdrawn, having 
lost some men and horses. Shortly 
after the French regiments came to 
support onrs, we received other effi- 
cient aid. 

Seeing that onr field- artillery was 
une^pially matched with the Kussijin 
guns of position, Lord Raglan had 
(lespatched an order to the depot of 
the siege train, distant about half a 
mile, for two iron IS-pounders. the 
only English gnus of position landed 
from the ships which were not already 
placed in the defensive works at Bala- 
khiva and elseAvhere. These were at 
once brought up by Lieut. -Colonel 
Gambier, the commander of the siege 
train, who, as he ascended the hill, 
was wounded by a grapeshot, which 
contused his chest and obliged him to 
leave the field. 'I'hc guns were then 
brought up and placed in position 
among our field- batteries by Licut.- 
Colonel Dickson, who directed their 
lire wiih admirable coolness and 
judgment, which he continued to dis- 
play till the close of the battle, under 
a cannonade which, at these two guns 
alone, killed or wounded seventeen 
men. In a short time the Russian 
ficld-picccs, many of them disabled, 
were compelled to withdraw ; and a 
French field-battery coming up shortly 
after the 1 8- pounders opened tlieir fire, 
posted itself on the right, and did ex- 
cellent service, though exposed, like 
our own guns, to a tremendous can- 
nonade, which killed many of Heir 
men and horses, and blew up an am- 
munition-waggon. 

Between these two opposing fires 
of wtillery ajierce desultory combat 


of skirmishers went on jn the coppice. 
Regiments and divisions, French and 
English, were here mixed, and fought 
hand to hand with the common 
enemy, who never again succeeded in 
advancing, nor in obtaining, in any 
part of the field, even a partial success. 

About noon the fire of the Russian 
guns slackened, as was surmised, from 
want of ammunition. After a time 
they reopened, though not with their 
former fierceness. Their intended 
surprise, supported by the attack of 
their full force, had utterly failed ; 
their loss had been enormous, and tlic 
Allies had been reinforced. The battle 
was prolonged only by the efforts of 
their artillery to cover th^ retreat of 
the foiled and broken battalions. 

During the battle Sir De Lacy 
Evans, who had been sick on .board 
ship at Balaklava, rode up to the 
field with his aide dc-camp, Boyle, 
and, calling me by name, began to 
question me about - the battle. He 
looked extremely ill, but was as cool 
and intrepid as he always is in action. 
While I was speaking to him, a shell, 
crashing through some obstacle close 
by, rose from the gi’ound, passed a 
foot or two above oi# heads, and 
dropping amid a group a few yards 
behind us, exploded there, wounding 
some of them — but Sir De Lacy did 
not turn his head. 

Officers and men fought the battle 
fasting. About two o’clock a group 
of us being near General Pennefa- 
ther’s tent, ho told his servant to 
bring out wine and biscuits, which 
were never more welcome. A shell 
bursting over the hill sent its freight 
of bullets through and through the 
group without touching anybody. 

At three o’clock the French and 
English generals with their staffs 
passed along the crest of the disputed 
hill. The enemy’s gufis, replying to 
ours, still sent a good many shot over 
the ridge, but this survey of the field 
showed it free from the presence of 
the enemy, whose infantry bad with- 
drawn behind the opposite hill. At 
half-past three their guns also with- 
drew, and tlie whole force of the 
enemy retired across the Tchemaya, 
pursued by the fire of a French bat- 
tery . supported by two battalions, 
whicli, being pushed forward to a 
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slope of the heights commanding the 
causeway across the marsh, converted 
their retreat info a flight. 

At the commencement of the battle, 
Liprandi’s force had moved forward, 
threatening two distant points of our 
line— while a sally was made in force 
on the French trenches, which was 
repulsed, with a loss to the enemy of 
one thousand men, the French pursu- 
ing them within their works. 

Until tlie arrival of the fourth divi- 
sion and the French, the ground was 
held by about 5000 of our troops. In 
all, 8000 English and GOOO French 
were engaged. The Kussian force 
was estimated by Lord Raglan at 
GO, 000. 

Few great battles require less mili- 
tary knowledge to render them intel- 
ligible than this. The plau of the 
enemy was, after having succeeded in 
placing their guns unopposed in the 
required position, to pour on one par- 
ticular point of our line which tlicy 
knew to be inadequately guarded, a 
fire which should at once throw the 
troops assembling for its defence into 
disorder, and then to press on at the 
same point with overwhelming masses 
of infantry, ^nr position once pene- 
trated, the plains afforded ample space 
for the deployment of the columns, 
which might then attack in succession 
the diflerent corps of the allied array 
scattered on the plateau at intervals 
too wide for mutual and concerted 
defence. 

The Russian^ succeeded in posting 
their artillery, in sweeping the field 
selected with a tremendous fire, and 
in bringing an enormously superior 
force to a vigorous and close attack. 
According to all calculation, they were 
justified in considering the day their 
own. But the extraordinary valour 
of the defenders of the position set cal- 
culation at defiance. At every y}oiiit 
alike the assailants found scanty num- 
bers, but impenetrable ranks. Before 
them everywhere was but a thin and 
scattered line opposed to their solid 
masses and numerous skirmisliers, yet 
beyond it they could not pass. No 
doubt, to their leaders it must long 
have appeared incredible they could 
fail. Again bravely led, they came 
bravely to tho assault, and with the 
same result; and, unwillingly, they 
at length perceived that, if the allied 


troops could resist successAilly when 
surprised, no hope remained of defeat- 
ing them, now that they were rein- 
forced, and on their guard. 

On our part it was a confused and 
desperate struggle. Colonels of re- 
giments led on small parties, and 
fought like subalterns, captains like 
privates. Once engaged, every man 
was his own generals Tho enemy 
was in front, advancing, and must be 
beaten back. The tide of battle ebbed 
and flowed, not in wdde waves, but in 
broken tumultuous billows. At one 
point the enemy might be repulsed, 
while, at a little distance, they were 
making their most determined rush. 
To stand on the crest and breathe 
awhile, was to our men no rest, but 
far more trying than the close combat 
of inrantiy, w here there were human 
foes with whom to match, and prove 
strength, skill, and courage, and to 
call forth the impulses which blind 
the soldier to death or peril. But over 
that crest poured incessantly the re- 
sistless cannon-shot, in whose rush 
there seems something vindictive, as 
if each were bestridden by some angry, 
demon ; crashing through tho bodies 
of men and horses, and darting from 
the ground on a second course of mis- 
chief. Tho musket- ball, though more 
deadly, and directed to an individual 
mark, bears nothing appalling in its 
sound, and docs not mutilate or dis- 
figure where it strikes. But, fronting 
uncovered and inactive a range of 
guns which hurl incessantly those iron 
masses over and around you, while on 
all sides are seen their’ terrible traces, 
it is difficult to stave off the thought 
that, in the .next instant, your arm or 
leg may be dangling from your body a 
crushed and bloody mass, or your 
spirit driven rudely through a hideous 
w ound across the margin of the un- 
discovered country. 

Rarely has such an artillery fire 
bcc;i so concentrated, and for so long, 
on an equally confined space. The 
wdiole front of the battle-field, from 
the ravine on the left to the two-guu 
battery on the right, was about three 
qtinrters of a mile. Nine hours of 
such close fighting, with such inter- 
vals of cessation, left the victors in 
no mood for rejoicing. When the 
enemy finally retired, there was no 
exultation, as when the field of the 
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Alma was won ; it was a gloomy 
Chough a glorious triumph. 

Neither our loss nor that of the 
enemy was fully known that day ; but 
a glance at any part of the ground 
showed the slaughter to be immense. 
A few of the enemy were dead within 
our lines; along the whole front of 
Che position they lay thick in the cop- 
pice. Every bush hid a dead man^ 
and in some places small groups lay 
heaped. In a spot which might have 
been covered by a common bell-tent, 
1 saw lying four Englishmen and 
seven Eussians. All the field was 
strewn ; but the space in front of the 
tw’o-gun batteiy, where the Guards 
fought, bore terrible pre-eminence in 
slaughter. The sides of the hill, up 
to and around the battery, were lite- 
rally heaped with bodies. It was pain- 
ful to sec the noble Guardsmen, with 
their large forms and line faces, lying 
amidst the dogged, low-browcd Iliis- 
sians. One Guardsman lay in ad- 
vance of the battery on his back, with 
his arms raised in the very act of 
thrusting with the bayonet; lie hail 
been killed bya bullet entering through 
his right eye, Ilis coat was open, and 
I read his name on the Guernsey 
frock underneath — an odd name — 

]\Iustow.** While I was wondering 
why his arms had not obeyed the laws 
of gi avit}’', and fallen by his side when 
he fell (lead, a Guardsman came up 
and told me he had seen Mustow rush 
out of the battery and cliargc with the 
bayonet, with wliich he was thrusting 
at two or three of the enemy when 
he was shot. In their last charges, 
the Kussians must have trodden at 
every step on the bodies of their com- 
rades. In the bushes all around 
wounded men were groaning in such 
numbers, that some lay two days be- 
fore their turn came to be carried 
away. I passed a Russian with a 
broken leg, whom some scoundrel had 
fitript to his shirt, and calling a soldier 
who was passing, desired him to ‘take 
a coat from a dead man and put it on 
the unfortunate creature ; at the same 
time directing the attention of a party 
of men collecting the wounded to the 
place where he lay. Passing thu same 
spot next day, the Russian, still stript 
to his shirt, lay motionless, with his 
-eyes closed. I told a French soldier 
who was near to sec if he was dead ; 


the Frenchman, strolling up with his 
hands in his pockets, pushed his foot 
against the Russian’s head ; the stifi- 
eued body moved altogether like a 
piece of wood, and the soldier, with 
a shrug and one word, pass- 

ed on. Large trenches were dug on 
the ground for the dead; the Russians 
lay apart; the French and English 
were ranged side by side. Few sights 
can be imagined more strange and 
sad in their ghastliness than that of 
dead men lying iu ranks, shoulder to 
shoulder, with upturned faces, and 
limbs composed, except where some 
stifieued arm and hr.nd remain point- 
ing upward. The faces and hands of 
the slain assume, immeiHately after 
death, the appearance of w'ax or clay; 
the lips parting show the teeth ; the 
bail* and mustache become frowzy, 
and the body of him who, half-an- 
lioiir before, was a smart soidici*, wears 
a soiled and faded aspect. 

Down the ravine along which flie 
WoronzofF road runs to the valley, 
the dead horses were dragged and lay 
ill iws; the English artillery alone 
lost eighty. The ravine, like all those 
channelling the plains, is wild and 
barren ; the sides have Jbecii cut down 
steeply for the sake of the limestone, 
which lies close to the suifacc, iu beds 
of remarkable thickness, A lime-kiln, 
about ten feet square, built into the 
side of the hill, alForded a i^eady-made 
sepulchre for the enemy left on this 
part of the field, and was filled with 
bodies to the top, on* wliich a layer of 
earth was tlieij thrown. 

While I was on the ground, a day 
or two after the battle, several shells 
were thrown from the ships in the har- 
bour, some of which pitched amongst 
the parties collecting tlio wounded. 
General Pennefather, finding I was 
going to hcadquartci's, desired mo to 
deliver a message stating the fact. 
Next day a flag of truce w'as sent into 
the town to complain of this, and fur- 
ther, to say that, both in this battle 
and the action at Ralaklava, Russian 
soldiers had been seen killing , our 
wounded on the field ; demanding if 
the war was to be carried on in this 
manner. The answ er of Prince Mcn- 
schikofF w'as, that the shells had been 
directed, not at the parties engaged 
in clearing the field, but at those in- 
trenching the position; and that, if 
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apy of the wounded bail been put to soldiers were much exasperated in 
death, it could have been only in a coiiscqiienco of tho fire from the 
few particular instances ; in excuse of French trenches having destroyed one 
which he remarked, that the Russian of the churches of Sebastopol. 


CHAPTEU XIV.— WINTER ON THE PLAINS. 


Early in November the weather, 
hitherto mild and sunny as the Indian 
summer of Canada, began to grow 
foggy, moist, and raw. The horizon 
of the Black Sea was blotted with 
mists, and its surface changed from 
blue to cold grey, while the sky was 
either leaden or black with clouds. 

About daybreak on the 14th, a 
strong wiriTl from the south drovo 
before it a flood of rain ; the tents, 
swelling inward beneath the blast, left 
no slant sufficient to repel the water, 
which was caught in the hollows, and 
Altered through. 1 was awoke by it 
doping on my face, which I covered 
with my cloak, and slept again. Again 
I was awoke, apd this time more rude- 
ly. The wind had incieased to a 
hurricane, in which the canvass flap- 
ped and fluttered, and the tent-pole 
quivered like a vibrating harp-string. 
At the opening of the tent, my ser- 
vant appeared uttering some words, 
which were blown away, and never 
reached me till, putting his head with- 
in, he told^me 1 must get up — adding, 
that the tents were nearly all blown 
away. As he spoke, the pegs that 
held mine to the ground parted — the 
canvass was driven against the pole, 
and the whole structure fell with a 
crash across my bed. 

Sitting up and grasping my flutter- 
ing blankets, I beheld such of my 
eflects as had not weight enough to 
keep them stationary, dispersed in the 
air, and borne on the wings of the 
wind into a distant valley. Half- 
written letters clung for a moment, in 
places, to the muddy ground before 
pursuing their airy flight, and gar- 
ments of every description strewed 
the plain. My servant was in fall 
pursuit of a cocked hat which was 
whirled onward at a tremendous pace, 
till its course was arrested by a low 
wall ; and on the muddy wheel of a 
cart hung a scarlet waistcoat griev- 
ously bemired. All round me were 
Agurcs like my own, of half-clad men 


sitting amid the ruins of tbeir beds, 
and watching, with infenso interest, 
the dispersion of their property, while 
those tents which had continued to 
resist the gale, fell over, one after 
the other, like inverted parachutes. 
Horses, turning their scattered tails 
to the blast, leaned against it with 
slanting legs, blinded bytlicir clothing, 
which, retained by the surcingles, 
was blown over their heads ; and all 
around were seen men struggling up, 
v/ith frequent loss of ground, each 
holding some recovered article. What- 
ever could be collected in this way 
was placed beneath the fallen tents, 
the edges of which were then loaded 
with heavy stones. In the distance 
other encampments were seen in simi- 
lar pliglit, and everywhere the rows 
of tents which had dotted tho plain 
had disappeared. 

Hard as it seemed to bo stript of 
shelter by the storm, those who had 
passed the night in the trenches had 
still greater reason to complain. 
There they had consoled themselves 
during the watches of tho wet, gusty 
night, by the promise of warmth and 
rest in tho morning ; and hastening, 
chilled and weary, to their camp for 
the comforting hot coffee, and plea- 
sant well-earned sleep, officers and 
men found their temporary homes 
level as a row of Persians worship- 
ping the rising sun, and the space they 
had kept dry, in the midst of mire, 
become a puddle. No fires could bo 
lit, no breakfast warmed, for the blast 
extinguished the fiame and scatter- 
ed the fuel ; and all that could be 
done was, to gather the blankets out 
of the mud, and to try to raise again 
the fallen tents. 

But these were by no means the 
greatest sufferers. The hospital tents, 
higher than the rest, were blown 
down, leaving the patients exposed, 
almost naked, to the bitter wind and 
driving rain : and the first efforts of 
the men in camp were directed to 
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obtain some shelter for these nnfor- 
tnnates. The wooden building already 
described as so comfortably housing 
the wounded French, fell over, fortu- 
nately without seriously adding to 
the injuries of the occupants ; but I 
heard that a Russian prisoner, who 
lay wounded in another hospital, was 
killed by its fall. 

Towards noon the storm began to 
abate, though it still blew violently 
till next morning, when the extent of 
damage sustained by the ships, to- 
wards which many an anxious thought 
had been cast, was known. Our 
hardships on shore were as nothing 
compared with the state of those at 
sea, who saw Instant destruction in 
the gale, — which bore towards them, 
on th^e one side, the most terrific bil- 
lows, while on the other was a wall 
of perpendicular rocky cliff. 

On the 15th the narrow harbour of 
Balaklava was strewed with float- 
ing timbers and trusses of hay so 
thickly, that boats were with diffi- 
culty forced through the masses ; 
while numbers of the drowned were 
washed about the bases of the clifis 
at the entrance. The ships inside, 
ranged in line close together as in a 
dock, had been driven towards the 
head of the harbour, and, pressing in 
a mass upon the ISmispareil^ carried 
her a hundred yards from her moor- 
ings, where she grounded by the stern. 
One or two vessels went down close 
to others, who could aid only by sav- 
ing the crews. Seven English trans- 
ports were lost at Balaklava, and 
thirteen at the Katcha. The Resist-^ 
anc€j a magazine ship cast away at 
the former place, contained large 
quantities of ammunition both for 
siege guns and infantry ; and the 
Prince^ a very large and magnificent 
steamer, had just arrived from Eng- 
land with a great supply of warm 
clothing for the army, all of which 
went down in her. She had dso 
brought out an apparatus to be em- 
ployed in our operations against Se- 
bastopol ; and Lieutenant Inglis, an 
engineer who had gone on board the 
night before to superintend the dis- 
embarkation of the machine, was lost 
^ong with the ship and crew. One 
of our line-pLbattle ships was dis- 
masted, and another injured ; and the 


French 80- gun ship, Henri /K, tho 
most beautiful vessel in their navy, 
went aground in eight feet of water ; 
and it being impossible to float her, 
she was used as a battery against tho 
shore. The Reirifmtion^ an English 
war-steamer, having the Duke of 
Cambridge on board, escaped with 
difficulty, casting her guns overboai'd. 

The army soon felt severely the 
loss it had sustained when the Prince 
weut down. For Ihe remainder of 
November it rained almost without 
cessation, and the plains became one 
vast quagmire. The soil is remark- 
ably tenacious, and^ tho feet both of 
men and horses were encumbered at 
every step with a load of Clay. Not 
only all the interior of the camps was 
deep in mire, but the floors of the 
tents themselves grew muddy. It is 
diflicult to imagine a more cheerless 
scene than that presented wherever 
you travtTsed the plains — the land- 
scape, all lead-coloured above, was all 
mud-coloured below ; thp tents them- 
selves, wet and stained with mud, 
had become dreary spots on a dreary 
background. Sometimes low walls of 
stone or mud were thrown up round 
them, and in part succeeded in keep- 
ing out the keen raw gusts. About 
the tents waded a few shivering men 
in greatcoat?, trying to ligut fires 
behind small screens of jnud or 
stones, or digging up the roots of the 
bushes where the coppice had van- 
ished from the surface. Rows of 
gaunt, rough horses, ifp to their fet- 
locks in the soft drab-coloured soil, 
stood with drooping heads at their 
picket ropes, sheltered from wind and 
rain each by a dirty ragged blanket — in 
which it would have been difficult for 
the keenest connoisseur in horse- fiesh 
to recognise tho glossy, spirited, 
splendid teams that had drawn the 
artillery along the plains of Scutari. 

When the Scots Greys, after land- 
ing at the Katcha, marched through the 
camp on the Balbek, the whole army 
admired their magnificent appearance 
— the horses, unsurpassed in any cav- 
alry in the world for shape, size, spi- 
rit, and condition, contrasted strong- 
ly with those which had been through 
the campaign, and v/hich, even then, 
except the strongest and soundest, 
had b'egun to look travel-stained and 
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battered, WLeii the winter began, 
the survivors of the Greys, long- 
haired, bony, spiritless, and soiled 
with mire, preserved no trace of their 
former beauty. Perhaps the most 
painful feature in the dreary scene 
was the number of dead and dying 
horses scattered, not only round the 
cavalry and artillery camps, but along 
the various roads which traversed the 
position. Some had fallen and died 
from fatigne, some perished from cold, 
some from starvation. Once down, a 
horse seldom rose again. After a few 
faint attempts he lay still, except for 
a feeble nibbling at the bare ground ; 
then ht* would fall over on his side, 
and, strctcfiing out his legs, would so 
end his career, leaving a smooth space 
in the mud where his head and neck 
had moved slowly to and fro, or 
where his hind leg had scratched con- 
vulsively before he died. Sometimes 
an ownerless horse, probably too lame 
and unserviceable to be v/orth inquir- 
ing after, would linger about the 
neighbourhood of an ‘ encampment. 
Day after day he would bo there, 
waiting patiently, wondering, perhaps, 
why no hay nor coni came, getting 
thinner and* thinner ; nobody could 
relieve him without robbing his own 
horse, on whose strength and condition 
his own efficiency depended — until, 
after wandering to and fro over the 
barren spot, if no friendly hand could 
be found to send a bullet through his 
head, he would drop and die there a 
lingering death. It was impossible 
to traverse tlie position in any direc- 
tion without seeing many carcasses — 
some swoln and bloated, some mere 
skeletons. Here and there would be 
seen the curious spectacle of a horse's 
bones covered only with his loose, 
collapsed hide, all the flesh, muscles, 
and even ribs, having disappeared — 
which would be explained presently, 
when, on passing the next carcass, a 
gorged dog would put his head out 
from the hollow arch of the ribs, and, 
after looking lazily at the comer, re- 
his horrible feast. These 
spectacte&^wcver ceased to be painful, 
though custorai diminished their effect; 
for, a few montii^ before, the sight of 
a dying horse would have haunted 
me for days. , , , . 

The dogs had originally been in- 
habitants of the farm-houses and vil- 


las of the plateau. Driven from their 
ruined homes, they collected in packs 
on the un tenanted portions of tho 
plain, and fed by night on the dead 
horses. At first they were, in consi- 
deration of their services as sca- 
vengers, and their iuoffensiveness, 
left unmolested ; but, latterly, 1 was 
sorry to see that tho French soldiers 
began to shoot them &>r the sake of 
their skins. But very little native 
animal life was seen after the cold 
drove the numerous lizards under- 
ground. A hare would sometimes 
start from a bush — a few crows, mag- 
pies, and ravens occasionally held 
council over some dead horse lying 
remote from the camp— and, once or 
twice, I saw large flocks of magnifi- 
cent eagles swooping so near that 
their stern searching eyes were visible. 

On the setting in of rain, tho road 
from Balaklava to the camp at once 
became almost impassable. Man 
and beast plunged along kiiec-deep, 
through thick sticky mud in some 
parts, while in others the mire was 
sloppy, with slippery stones beneatli. 
Near Balaklava great pools were col- 
lected in the low ground : the gardens 
and viiicyaids had become swamps, 
and not a trace of cultivation remained 
in the desolate and melancholy valley. 
In a pool, between the posts of the 
gateway of a field near the town, a 
camel lay for days, which had fallen 
from weakness, and was unable to 
rise — its huge structure of ribs, bald 
and bare of flesh, was painfully 
visible — till, dying, it soon almost 
disappeared in the surrounding filth. 
Files of cavalry horses, carrying pro- 
visions <and forage, might be met at 
all parts of the road, as well as artil- 
lery waggons, laden with hay and 
corn, instead of ammunition, all toil- 
ing slowly and painfully through the 
slough. The road along the inargiii 
of the harbour, more filthy and boggy 
than the rest, was thronged with 
araons drawn by mules, bullocks, and 
camels, waitfng for stores and provi- 
sions. These, in their journey to the 
camp, frequently broke down, or 
stuck too fast to be extricated — and, 
once abandoned, a carnage, no matter 
bow serviceable or important, might 
bo considered lost, for during the 
night it was sure to be broken to 
pieces and carried off for fire-wood. 
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Perhaps of all the privations of the 
army, the want of wood was the 
severest. Until a supply of charcoal 
and patent fuel was brought in ships, 
the necessary quantity for cooking the 
ration of meat was only procured with 
much difdcnlty and labour by those 
divisions posted on the centre of the 
plains. About^thc monastery of St 
George there was a good deal of thick 
coppice extending towards Balaklava, 
and the brushwood was interspersed 
with oak trees from three to six 
inches in diameter. These were, for 
the most part, used for poles by the 
Turks, who, ns soon as the wet set in, 
quitted their tents and retired under- 
ground. Digging a trench about 
twelve feet long, eight wide, and four 
deep, they set up along the middle of 
its length a row of forked poles, and 
laid ridge poles across the forks which 
supported rafters from the bank on 
each side. These latter were covered 
thickly with branches, and mud was 
then plastered over the whole, ex- 
cluding the air, while the slope of the 
roof enabled it to resist several houra’ 
rain. A sloping path led down to tho 
door — no provision was made for ad- 
mitting light — the smoke escaped 
through a hole ; and when the walls 
had dried it was much warmer than 
a tent, which, as may be supposed, is, 
in wet or windy ’weather, the dreariest 
abode in the world. 

Now it happened that, in Decem- 
ber, some staff-officers, Svho had built, 
near the small encampment of which 
my tent formed an item, a row of 
huts of the kind just described, only 
more elaborately finished, were order- 
ed to Balaklava, and three of us, 
purchasing the fee - simple of the 
property, entered into possession. 
The main building, forty feet long 
by twelve or fourteen wide, was 
divided in half by a partition wall. 
The solid roof, perfectly air-tight, 
was supported by substantial psops. 
To light each apartment there was a 
square hole in the roof, screened from 
the rain by a small roof of its own, 
like a garret window. The fireplace 
of the outer chamber had a chimney 
in the partition — that of the inner in 
the end wall. Near this was another 
hut, half the size, for a kitchen, and 
a trench had been already dug and 
poles erected for a stable, where, 


with tho somewhat desultory and 
dawdling assistance of a party of 
Turks, we succeeded in warmly hous- 
ing all our steeds. About the middle 
of December we entered our new 
abode, and were for the next week 
the envy of all our acquaintance still 
under canvass. After that it began 
to rain, and continued to do so for 
four-and- twenty hours, at the end of 
which time, the habitation being still 
dry, we felt more pity than ever for 
the dwellers in tents, and retired to 
rest in a mood at once compassionate 
and grateful. . 

While it was yet dark, I was awoke 
by my companion in this^^rmitv/* ^ 
calling out to ask if I was wet through 
yet ? and on opening my mouth to 
make reply, some wet mud dropt 
from the roof nearly into it. •Sluices 
v^rc established at numerous weak 
points of the roof, and tho murmur of 
many waters was heard around. In 
some places the thin cascade poured 
tinkling into a rill on the fioor, while 
at other points the dull noise of its 
fall showed some article of wearing 
apparel to be underneath. My pillow 
was drenched, my cloak thoroughly 
soaked, but as yet the frater had not 
penetrated to the blankets ; and after 
sounding with my hand the puddle on 
the floor, and satisfying myself that 
ray coat, trousers, and boota could not 
possibly be any wetter, I became con- 
vinced that 1 might as well for the 
present lie still, and, drawing the end 
of my cloak over my head, sl^‘)t till 
morning. At daylight, w^e, the late 
exulting possessors of the coveted 
huts, songht shelter in the neighbour- 
ing tents. But, having been thus shown 
the weak point of our position, we 
took effectual measures to strengthen 
it ; and procuring from Balaklava 
enough tarpaulin to cover our roofs, 
w’o drained our abode, lit fires on the 
fioor to dry it, and again became its 
tenants ; and, except when the cold 
wind forced us to keep the door shut, 
darkening the place so that we were 
obliged to breakfast sometimes by 
candle-light, we really lived in great 
comparative luxury. 

A plan for warming the tents, ori- 
ginating, I think, with the engineers, 
was very commonly resorted to. The 
water supply, which tho aqueduct 
paseing in front of our camps afforded 
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to Sebastopol, had been cut off, and 
the pipes conducting it laid bare. 
One of these, of solid iron, seven or 
eight feet long, made an excellent 
chimney, and was cnclos^'d in a trench 
dug across the floor of the tent, and 
covered in, except near the door, 
when the fire was lit in it. The 
pipe, while conducting the smoke to 
the open air, became heated, and dif- 
fused through the interior a comfort- 
able glow. But the French adopted 
the most luxurious plan — they ele- 
vated their tents on an oval stone wall 
about four feet high, having a chimney 
at the back, and opposite a wooden 
•' d o g r- fj aojied in the opening of the 
tent : spaces were cut in the canvass, 
where squares of glass in wooden 
frames were let in ; and with a good 
fire bluing in the chimney, the in- 
terior was, in the gloomiest day, light, 
warm, and cheerful. 

The soldiers who, poor fellows, could 
adopt none of these inventions, had 
only the shelter of the tents, and such 
articles of clothing a§ were issued 
from time to time, to trust to for neces- 
sary Avarmth. Their misery was great, 
but they met it in an excellent spirit. 
Crime was raVc — insubordination rarer 
— there Averc few murmurs — and they 
w^ere as ready as ever to meet the 
enemy. 

From the battle of lukerniann till 
the end of December but few events 
occurred to break the monotony of 
the siege. Day after day, the giinucrs, 
at intervals, exchanged shots with 
the enemy, and the French and Kug- 
lish sharpshooters in the advanced 
trenches fired from their sandbag 
loop-holes at the Russian riflemen hid 
in pits or behind screens of stone, 
Avithout other result than the loss of a 
few men on either side. Sometimes, 
shortly after dark, the Russians would 
commence a sharp cannonade, chiefly 
directed on the French ; every instant 
the sky would be reddened by the 
flashes, visible even in the tents, and 
the rattle of musketry Avould bo added 
to the roll of the artillery. Then the 
turmoil Avould subside, and the dark- 
ness and stillness would remain un- 
broken, except for the flash and jAooni 
of an occasional gun. Very little 
damage was done on these occasions 
by the enemy’s fire. 

' Beyond the advanced trench in 


firout of our left attack, the Russians 
had made some pits, which, screened 
by small stone walls, were occupied 
each by a rifleman, and from whence 
they caused great annoyance to 
our people in the trench, and to 
the French across the ravine, whose 
advanced works they in part saw into. 
On the night Of the 20th November, 
a party of our rifles Vas ordered to 
clear the pits, the men in which were 
supported from another row of pita 
behind. Sallying from the right ex- 
tremity of the trench, they drove the 
Russians off, after a sharp struggle ; 
and a working party immediately 
threw up on the spot cover enough to 
render the ground tenable. Lieu- 
tenant Try on, who led the attack, 
was killed by a shot from the pits, 
and we lost about fifteen men killed 
and Avounded. During the battle of 
inkermanu, Tryon fought all day 
armed with a rifle, and, being a good 
shot, killed an almost fabulous num- 
ber of the enemy. The service of 
driving the enemy from the pits was 
so highly appreciated by the French, 
that General Canrobert passed a warm 
encomium on it in general orders ; and 
the enemy’s estimate of the advantage 
they bad lost Avas shown by fierce 
attacks made to regain the ground, 
on the tAvo following nights, Avithout 
success. 

We bad begun, immediately after 
the battle of Inkermann, to intrench 
the front of the second division. The 
ditch and parapet already there were 
enlarged, completed, rendered con- 
tinuous, and armed with batteries. 
Three redoubts, two French and one 
English, Avere constructed on com- 
manding points, ours being on the 
ridge occupied by the Russian guns 
of position in the battle. In advance 
of these, other works and batteries 
were extended to the verge of the 
heights looking on the head of the 
harbour, on the causeway across 
the marsh, and on the last wind- 
ings of the Tchernaya. To oppose 
them the enemy threw up batteries 
on tbo heights on their side of the 
valley, and opened fire from the 
nearest of them ; while, farther back, 
long lines of intrenchment extended 
across the^iills. 

On the 6th December, Liprandi, 
after setting fire to his huts, quitted 
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bis position in front of Balaklava, and 
retired into Sebastopol, leaving a force 
of cavalry and infantry, y^ith some 
guns, in the villages of Kamara and 
Tcherzuna, and some fieln- works to 
guard the bridge over the Tchernaya. 
The French reconnoitred the ground 
iu force on the 30th December. Ten 
battalions of, infantry, and six squa- 
drons of hors(f, with twelve guns, 
under General D’Espinassc, descended 
into the plain, and, throwing out 
skirmishers, supported by a troop of 
cavalry, advanced towards the hills 
taken from the Turks on the 25tli 
October. As they went on, the single 
Cossack sentry always posted on the 
hill nearest the middle of the plains 
was joined by a detachment of about 
a hundred and fifty Hussian lancers. 
These retired in good order, by 
alternate sections, as the French 
skirmishers ascended the slope, one 
section halting as the others went back, 
and then retiring in its turn while 
another faced about. The troop of 
French cavalry supporting the skir- 
mishers, arriving at the summit, 
charged the section of lancers show- 
ing front, and drove it back upon the 
others; and the French supports ap- 
pearing, the Russians retired iu good 
order down the defile, across the 
bridge of the Tchernaya, and into 
the village on the other bank; leaving 
about a dozen troopers unhorsed or 
prisoners. A French oflicer received 
a wound from a lance in this aflair, 
of which he died the next day. The 
whole of the French then advanced 
towards the river, and folloAved the 
bank on their own side till opposite 
the village, into which they threw 
some shells, setting fire to some of 
the houses, and dislodging the cav- 
alry, which retired, covered by eight 
guns that the enemy withdrew from 
a field-work on the left bank when 
the French advanced. In the mean- 
time, Sir Colin Campbell had ordered 
the 42d to move out of the intrenched 
hills to the right of Kadukoi, along 
the face of the mountain to Kamara, 
of which village they obtmned pos- 
session without any opposition, 'i .len 
the French, holding the defile near 
the bridge, detached two battalions 
up a mountain path to their right 
rear to a village in the hills beyond 
Kamara, where they knew 300 Cos- 


sacks to bo posted, and whom they 
nearly succeeded in surprising, the 
Cossacks having barely time to es- 
cape before the French entered the 
village : the latter, having destroyed 
the enemy's huts, and burnt a quan- 
tity of forage, rejoined the main body, 
driving off with them some cattle and 
sheep ; and the whole of the recon- 
noitring force, having accomplished 
their object, which was limited to 
ascertaining the enemy’s actual force 
and position, returned to the heights. 

So ended the year 1854 — to ninc- 
tenths of the anny beyond measure 
the most eventful of their lives, and 
which, in retrospect, wore JJaie^ aw uf 
romance. There were unfolded the 
departure with tearful friends on the 
one side, glorious uncertainty on the 
other — the scenes of the Turkish 
capital — the pestilence-haunted camps 
of Bulgaria, wliose dreary sites are 
marked by so many of our comrades’ 
graves — the march across the green 
sunny plains of the Crimea — our first 
passage of ai*hi 3 at the Alma — the 
sight of the prize we aimed at — the * 
bright new-looking city, with its back- 
ground of iJluo water — the bombard- 
ment — the minor action^ of the 25th 
and 26 th October— and the gloomy 
struggle of lukennanu, leaving us 
undisturbed possessors of the barren 
plains, where we had now spent three 
long months, feeling winter’s grasp 
tightening day by day. Yet that 
grasp, cvenhanded to both parties, 
was not altogether unfriendly to us. 
Fine weather and good roads would 
have brought upon us legions of ene- 
mies — day after day wc must have 
renewed, for our bare footing, a 
struggle against odds sufficient to 
render it ever doubtful. 

But now, while the accessions to the 
Russian force must, of necessity, bo 
few and scanty, England and France 
were, to us, prodigal of aid. Our 
numbers had been inadetiuatc to the 
task before us, but reinforcements had 
come, and more were on their way.- 
We had been thinly clad, but com- 
fortable garments were at hand. The 
state of the roads rendered the neces- 
sary transport of stores a work of ex- 
treme difiiculty, but a railway had 
arrived, with men to lay it. Tents 
had for long nlraost ceased to bo a 
shelter against the wind and driving 
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rain—but now, wooden bouses for the 
army, proposed, as it seemed to ua, 
only the other day, and but half be- 
lieved in, wereactnallyin the harbour, 
and, when put together on the heights, 
would at onco place the troops in 
comparative comfort, and check the 
progress of disease. Austria was said 
to have at length joined ns in earnest, 
though the terms of the treaty con- 

Camp tepore Sebastopol, 

4t7i January 1855. 


eluded Avith her were as yet unan- 
nouuced. Best of all, w'e felt liow we 
were thought of and cared for at home, 
and knew that, for us tattered, be- 
draggled mortals, shivering on these 
muddy plains, a regard more anxious, 
deep, and generous than is often 
shown, except by the truest aiul 
warmest of friends, now formed the 
ODC absorbing impulse of the nation. 


[With reference to a passage, in our last Number, page 118, our gallant 
correspondent, writing on the 29th December, says, “ I believe I described 
the Roy al Dragoons as charging with the Scots Greys at Balaklava; it 
sTio^ld" nave been the Enniskilleners instead of the lioyals, who were not in 
front, and only came up at the end. I know not how 1 made the mistake, as 
I was well acquainted with the circumstances.’*] 
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Wc should l)C forsaking widely the 
field wc usually occupy, were we to 
attempt to lay before our readers any 
analysis of a work so elaborate and 
so purely professional as this of Dr 
Pereira. Wc propose, however, to 
take it as our text-book, in consider- 
ing a subject of great general interest 
— one scarcely of more importance to 
the professipiial physician than it is to 
the physiologist, the psychologist, and 
the economical statist. Tlie book is re- 
plete with scattered information on the 
subject of the Narcotics we Indulge i??, 
and some of this no propose to bring 
together in the present article. And 
among otl icr sources from whi(?li wc 
mean tdHraw the materials necessary 
to our purpose, are the Confessions of 
thi English OjAuni-Eater^ long, long 
ago noticed in our pages, but, to us 
who have been reading it to-day, as 
fresh and now as ever — as full of in- 
terest, as suggestive of profound re- 
flection. We who are onrselves some- 
w'hat scientific, can scarce restrain a 
selfish sigh when we think how fresh 
and new, how sure of human sym- 
pathy this actual burning experience 
of a living man will continue to be 
when the hejivy and toilsome tomes 
of Pereira shall have become mere re- 
<'ords of the progress of science, and 
be turned up only to illustrate the igno- 
rance of the most lenriied or trusted 
in their inofcssions about the middle 
of Ihc nineteenth century. 

In ministering fully to his natural 
wants, man pavsecs through three .suc- 
cessive stages. First, the necessities 
of his material existence arc provided 
for ; next, his cares are assuaged and 
for the time banished ; and lastly, his 
enjoyments, intellectual and animal, are 
multiplied and for the time exalted. 
Beef and bread represent the moans 
by which, in every country, the first 
end is attained; fermented liquors help 
us to the second ; and the third we 
reach by the aid of narcotics. 

When we e3tamine, in a chemical 
sense, the animal and vegetable pro- 
ductions which in a thousand varied 
forms, among various nations, take the 
place of the beef and pudding of the 
Englishman in supplying the first ne- 
cessities of our nature’, we ‘are struck 
with the remarkable general similarity 
which prevails among them naturally, 
or which they are made to assume by 


the artifices of cookery, before they 
arc conveyed into the stomach. And 
wc exclaim, in irrepressible wonder, 
“by what universal instinct is it that, 
under so many varied conditions of 
climate and of natural vegetation, the 
experience of man has led him every- 
where so nicely to adjust the chemical 
constitution of the staple forms of his 
diet to the chemical wajits of his living 
body ? ” 

Nor is the lightening of care less 
widely and extensively attained. 
Savage and civilised tribes, near and 
remote-— the houseless barbarian wan- 
derer, the settled peasant, and the 
skilled citizen — all have found, 'w ithout 
intercommunion, through some com- 
mon and instinctive process, the art 
of preparing fermented drinks, and of 
procuring for themselves the enjoy- 
ments and miseries of intoxication. 
The juice of the cocoa-nut tree yields 
its toddg wlijcrovcr this valuable palm 
can be made to grow. Anotlier palm 
affords a fermented wine on the An- 
dean slopes of Chili — the sugar palm 
intoxicates in the Indian Arcliipelago, 
and among the Moluccas and Philip- 
pines — while the best ])alm wine of all 
is prepared from the sap of the oil- 
palms of the African coast. In Mexico 
the American aloe {Agave Americana) 
gave its niuch-lov'cd pulque^ and pro- 
bably also its ardent brandy, long 
before Cortez invaded the ancient 
monarchy of the Aztecs. Fruits sup- 
ply the cider, the perry and the wine, 
of many civilised regions — barley and 
the cereal grains the beer and brandy 
of others ; while the milk of their 
breeding marcs supplies at will to 
the wandering Tartar, either a mild 
exhilarating drink, or an ardently in- 
toxicating spirit. And to our wonder 
at the wide prevalence of this taste, 
and our surprise at the success with 
which, in so many different ways, 
mankind has been able to gratify it, 
the chemist adds a new wonder and 
surprise when ho tells us, tliat as in 
the case of his food, so in preparing 
his intoxicating drinks, man has 
everywhere come to the same result. 
His fermented liquors, wherever and 
from whatever substances prepared, 
all contain the same exciting alcohol, 
producing everywhere, upon every 
human being, the same exhilarating 
effects I 
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It is somewhat diifercnt as regards 
the next stage of human wants — the 
exalted stage which we arrive at by 
the aid of narcotics. Of these narcotics, 
it is remarkable that almost every 
country or tribe has its own — either 
aboriginal or imported — ;^o that the 
universal instinct has led somehow or 
other to the universal supply of this 
want also. , 

The aborigines of Central America 
rolled up the tobacco leaf, and dreamed 
away their lives in smoky reveries, 
ages before Columbus was born, or 
the colonists of Sir Walter llaleigh 
brouglit it within the cliasLe precincts 
of the Eli/iJibethan court. The coca 
lcaf,^ow the comfort and strength of 
the reriivian mulctoro, was chewed 
as he does it, tn far remote times, 
and among the same mountains, by 
the Indian natives whose blood he 
inlicrits. The use of opium and liemj), 
and the betel nut, among eastern 
Asiatics, mounts up to the times of 
most fabulous antiquity, as probably 
does that of the pepper tribe in the 
South Sea Islands and the Indian 
archipelago ; while in northern Eu- 
rope the liop, and in Tartary the 
narcotic fungus, have been in use 
from time immemorial. In all these 
countries the wished-for end has been 
attained, as in the case of intoxicat- 
ing drinks, by diderent means; but 
the precise effect upon the system, by 
the use of each substance, has not, 
ill this case, been the sa'rae. On 
the contrary, tobacco, and coca, and 
opium, and hemp, and the hop, and 
Cocciilus indicus^ and tlio toadstool, 
each exercise mi influence upon the 
human frame, which is peculiar to it- 
self, and which in many respects is 
full of interest, and deserving of pro- 
found study. These differences w'e 
so far know to arise from the active 
substances they severally contain be- 
ing chemically different. 

I. Tobacco. — Of all the narcotics 
we have mentioned, tobacco is in use 
over the largest area, anil by tlio 
greatest number of people. Opium 
comes next to it ; and the hemp plant 
occupies the third place. 

The tobacco plant is indigcoous to 
tropical America, whence it was intro- 
duced into Spain and France in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century by 


the Spaniards, and into England half 
a century later (1586) by Sir Francis 
Drake. Since that time, both the use 
and the cultivation of the plant have 
spread over a largo portion of the 
globe. Besides the different parts of 
Amci-ica, including Canada, New 
Brunswick, the United States, Mexi- 
co, the Western coast, the Spanish 
main, Brazil, Cuba, St Domingo, Tri- 
nidad, &c., it has spread iu tlic Ea^it 
into Turkey, Persia, India, China, 
Anstrfilia, the Philippine Islands, and 
Japan. It has been raised with suc- 
cess also in nearly every country of 
Europe; while in Africa it is culti- 
vated ill Eg3"pt, Algeria, in the Ca- 
naries, on the Western coast, and at 
the Capo of Good Hope. It is, indeed, 
among narcotics, what the potato is 
among food- plants — the most exten- 
sively' cultivated, the most hardy, and 
the most tolerant of changes in tem- 
perature, altitude, ami general climate. 

We need scarcely remark, that the 
use of the plant hat become not less 
universal thau its cultivation. In 
America it is met witli cveryv/herc, 
and the consumption is enormous. Iu 
Europe, from the plains of sunny Cas- 
tile to the frozen Archangel, the pipe 
and the cigar are a common solace 
among all i anks and conditions. In 
vain was the use of it prohibited in 
Russia, and tlui knout threatened for 
the first offence, and death* for tlie 
second. Ill vain Pope Urban V"III. 
thundered out Iiis bull against it. In 
vain our own Jamc» I. wrote his 
“ Coiiiiterblaste to Tobacco.” Oppo- 
sition only excited more general atten- 
tion to the plant, awakened curiosity 
regarding it, and promoted its con- 
sumption. 

So in the East — the priests and sul- 
tans of Turkey and Persia declared 
smoking a sin against their holy reli- 
gion, yet nevertheless the Turks and 
Persians became the greatest smokers 
in the world. In Turkey the pipe is 
perpetually in the mouth ; in India 
all classes and both sexes smoke ; in 
China the practice is so universal 
that “ every female, from the age of 
eight or nine years, wears as an ap- 
pendage to her dress a small silken 
pocket, to hold tobacco and a pipe.” 
It is even argued by Fallas that the 
extensive prevalence of the practice 
in Asia, and especially in Ohin^ 
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proves the use of tobacco for smoking 
to bo more ancient than the discovery 
of the New World. “ Amongst the 
Chinese,” he says, “ and amongst the 
Mongol tribes who had the most in- 
tercourse with them, the custom of 
smoking is so general, so frequent, 
and has become so indispensable a 
luxury ; the tobacco purse affixed to 
their belt so necessary an article of 
dress; the form of the pipes, from 
which the Dutch seem to have taken 
the model of theirs, so original ; and, 
lastly, the preparation of the yellow 
leaves, which are merely rubbed to 
pieces and then put into the pipe, so 
peculiar — that they could not possibly 
derive aTt this from America by way 
of Europe, especially as India, where 
the practice of smoking is not so ge- 
neral, intervenes between Persia and 
China.” ♦ 

Leaving this question of its origin, 
the reader will not be surprised, when 
he considers how widely the practice 
of smoking prevails, that the total 
produce of tobacco gro,wn on the face 
of the globe has been calculated by 
Mr Crawfurd to amount to the enor- 
mous quantity of two millions of tons. 
The comparjitive magnitude of this 
quantity will strike the reader more 
forcibly, when we state that the whole 
of the wheat consumed by the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain — estimating it 
at a qual'ter a- head, or in round num- 
bers at twenty millions of quarters — 
weighs only four and one-third mil- 
lions of tons ;• so that the tobacco 
yearly raised for the gratification of 
this one form of the narcotic appetite 
weighs as much as the wheat con- 
sumed by ten millions of Englishmen. 
And reckoning it at only double the 
market value of wheat, or twopence 
and a fraction per pound, it is worth 
in money as much as all the wheat 
eaten in Great Britain. 

The largest producers, and pro- 
bably the largest consumers, of to- 
bacco, are the United States of Ame- 
dca. The annual production, at the 
last two decennial periods of their cen- 
sus returns, was estimated at 

1840, . . . 219,163,319 lb. 

1850, . . . 199,762,646 „ 
being about one-twentieth part of the 
whole supposed produce of the globe. 


[Aug. 

One of the remarkable circum- 
stances connected with the history of 
tobacco is, the rapidity with which 
its. growth and comsumption have in- 
creased, in almost every country, 
since the discovery of America. In 
1662, the quantity raised in Yirgiuia 
— the chief producer of tobacco on 
tlic American shores of the Atlantic 
—was only 60,000 lb. ; and tho quan- 
tity exported from that colony in 
1689, only 120,000 lb. In two hun- 
dred and thirty years, the produce 
has risen to nearly twice as many 
millions. And the extension of its use 
in our own country may be inferred 
from the facts that, in the abov^ear 
of 1689, the total importatioiPwas 
120,000 lb. of Virginian tobacco, part 
of which was probably re-exported ; 
while, in 1852, the quantity entered 
for home consumption amounted to 

28,550,763 lb. 

bcin| something over a pound per 
head of the whole population ; and to 
this must be added tho large quantity 
of contraband tobacco, which the 
heavy duty of 3s. per lb. tempts the 
smuggler to introduce. The whole 
duty levied on the above quantity in 
1852, was £4,560,741, which is equal 
to a poll-tax of Ss. a head. 

Tobacco, as every child among us 
now knows, is used for smoking, for 
chewing, and for snuffing. Tho se- 
cond of these practices is, in many 
respects, the most disgusting, and is 
now rarely seen in this country, ex- 
cept among seafaring men. On- ship- 
board, smoking is idways dangerous, 
and often forbidden ; while snuffing is 
expensive and inconvenient ; so that, 
if the weed must be used, the prac- 
tice of chewing it can aloife be re- 
sorted to. 

Eor the smoker and chewer it is 
prepared in various forms, and sold 
under different names. The dried 
leaves, coarsely broken, are sold as 
canaster or knaster. When moisten- 
ed, compressed, and cut. into fine 
threads, they form cut or shag to- 
bacco. Moistened with molasses or 
with syrup, and pressed into cakes, 
they are called cavendish and negro- 
head, and are used indifferently either 
for chewing or smoking. Moistened 
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M%'ullocKs Cvmmercial Dictionary^ edit. 1847, p. 1314, 
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in the same way, and beaten until 
they are soft, and then twisted info a 
thick string, they form the pigtail or 
twist of the chewer. Cigars .are 
formed of the dried leaves, deprived 
of their midribs, and rolled up into a 
short spindle. When cut straight, or 
truncated at each end, as is the cus- 
tom at Manilla, they are distinguished 
as cheroots, • 

For the snuff-taker, the dried leaves 
are sprinkled with water, laid in 
‘heaps, and allowed to ferment. They 
arc then dried again, rpduced to pow- 
der, and baked or roasted. The dry 
snuffs, like the Scotch and Irish, are 
usually prepared from the midribs— 
the rappees, or moist snuffs, from the 
soft part of the leaves. The latter 
are also variously scented, to suit the 
taste of the customer. 

Extensively as it is used, it is sur- 
prising how. very few can’ state dis- 
tinctly the effects which t6ba(jflb pro- 
duces—can eiiilain the kind dt plea- 
sure the use of it gives them — why 
they began, and for what reason they 
continue the indulgence. In truth, 
few have thought of these points — 
have cared to analyse their sensations 
when under the narcotic influence of 
tobacco — or, if they have analysed 
them, would care to tell truly what 
kind of relief it iS'Which they seek in 
the use of it. “ In habitual smokers,” 
says Dr Pereira, “ the practice, when 
employed moderately, provokes thirst, 
increases the secretion of saliva, and 
produces a remarkably soothing and 
tranquillising effect on the mind, 
which has made it so much adnffred 
and adopted by all classes of society, 
and by all nations, civilised and bar- 
barous.” Taken in excess in any 
form, and especially by persons unac- 
customed to it, it produces nausea, 
vomiting, in some cases purging, uni- 
versal trembling, staggering, convul- 
Bivo movements, paralysis, torpor, 
and death. Cases are on record of 
persons killing themselves by Smok- 
ing seventeen or eighteen pipes at a 
sitting. With some constitutions it 
never agrees; but both our author 
and Dr Christison of Edinburgh agree 
that “no well- ascertained ill effects 
have been shown to result from the 
habitual practice of smoking.” The 


effects-pf > chewing are of a similar 
kindr 5‘H^Sfe‘O^ snuffing are only less 
in' ^gfce ;'andth^ii|ffuence which to- 
bacc5 exercises in tudYhiooth, in pro- 
motft^the ’flow of saU?aj &c., mani- 
fests ‘•iti^lf when Mised- as snqff in 
prodneihg sneezing, *and in increasing 
the discharge of mucus from the nose. 
The excessive use ofr Snuff, however, 
blunts the sense of smell, alters the 
tone of voice, and occasionally pro- 
duces dyspepsia and loss of appetite. 
In rarer cases it ultimately induces 
apoplexy and delirium. 

But it is the soothing and tranquil- 
lising effect it has on the mind for 
which tobacco is chiefly indulged in. 
And amid the teasing paltry cares, as 
well as the moro poignant griefs of 
life, what a blessing that a mere ma- 
terial soother and tranquilliser can be 
found, accessible alike to all— to the 
desolate and the outcast, equally with 
him who is rich in a happy home and 
the felicity of sympathising friends! 
Is there any one so sunk in happiness 
himself, as to wonder that millions of 
the world- chafed should flee to it for 
solace? Yet the question still re- 
mains which is to bring out the pecu- 
liar characteristic of .tobacco. We 
may lake for granted that it acts in 
some way upon the nervous system ; 
but what is the special effect of to- 
bacco on the brain and nerves, to 
■^vhich the pleasing reverie produces 
is to be ascribed ? The pleasure of 
the reverie consequent on the indul- 
gence of the pipe consists, “ according 
to Dr Madden, “in a temporary an- 
nihilation of thought. People really 
cease to think when they have been 
long smoking. I have asked Turks 
repeatedly what they have been think- 
ing of during their long smoking reve- 
ries, and they replied, ‘ Of nothing.’ 
I could not remind them of a single 
idea baving occupied their minds ; 
and in the consideratiou of’ the Turk- 
ish character there is no more curious 
circilmstance connected with their 
moral condition. The opinion of 
Locke, that the soul of a waking man 
is never without thought, because it 
is the condition of being awake, is, in 
my mind, contradicted by the waking 
somnambulism, if I may so express 
myself, of a Moslem.”* 


Madden, Travels in Turicey, vol. i. p. 16. 
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We concede that Dr Madden might number. The first is a volatile oil, 
find in England, in Germany, and in of which about two grains can be ob- 
Holland, many good smokers, who tabled from a pound of leaves, by dia- 
woiild make excellent Moslems in his tilling them with water. This oil or 
sense, and who at the close of long fat “ is solid, has the odour of tobacco, 
tobacco reveries are utterly uncon- and a bitter taste# It excites in the 
scions and inuocentof a single thought, tongue and throat a sensation similar 
Yet we restrict our faith in his opin- to that of tobacco smoke ; and, when 
ion to the simple belief, that tobacco, swallowed, gives rise to giddiness, 
with a haze such as its smoke creates, nausea, and au inclination to vomit.” 
tends to soften down and assuage the Small as the quantity is, therefore, 
intensity of all inner thoughts or ex- which is present in the leaf, this sub- 
ternal impressions which affect the stance must be regarded as one of the 
feelings, and thus to create a still and ingredients upon which the effects of 
peaceful repose — such a quiet rest as tobacco depend, 
one fancies might be found in the The second is a volatile alkali^ .’s it 
Jiazy distance of Turner’s landscapes, is called by chemists, which is also 
We deny that, in Europeans in gone- obtained by a form of distillation, 
ral, smoking puts an end to intellcc- The substance is liquid, has the odour 
tual exertion. In moderation, onr of tobacco, an acrid burning taste, 
own experience is, that it sharpens and is possessed of narcotic and liiglily 
and strengthens it ; and we donbt poisonous qualities. In this latter 
very much if those learned Teutonic quality it is scarcely inferior to Priis- 
Professors, who smoko all day, whose sic acid. The proportion of this sub- 
studies are perpetually obscured by stance contained in tlu^ leaf varies 
the fumes of the weed, and who are from 3 to 8 per cent, so that he who 
even said to smoke daring sleep, smokes a hundred grains of tobacco 
would willingly, or with good temper, inay draw into his mouth from throe 
concede that the heavy tomes which to eight grains of one of the most 
in yearly thousands appear at the subtle of all knowm poisons. It will 
Lcipsic book fair, have all been wTitten not be doubted, therefore, that some 
after their authoi-s had “ really ceased of the effects of tobacco arc to be as- 
to think.” Still it is probably true, cribed to tliis peculiar substance, 
and maybe received as the character- The third is an oil — an enipyrou- 
istic of tobacco among narcotics, that raatic oil, it is called — which does not 
its major dnd first effect is to assuage, exist ready formed in the natural leaf, 
and allay, and soothe the system in but is produced along with other sub- 
general ; its minor, and second, or stances during the burning. This is 
aftereffect, to excite and invigorate, supposed to be “ the Juice of cursed 
and, at the same time, give steadiness hebenon,” described by Shakspeare as 
and fixity to the powers of thought. a distUmeni,'^ It is acrid, disagreeable 
Tlio active sub*5fances, or chemical to the taste, narcotic, and so poison- 
ingredients of tobacco or tobacco oiis that a single drop on the tongue 
smoke, by which these effects upon of a cat causes immediate convulsions, 
the system are produced, are three in and in two minutes death. 

The efiects, real or imaginary, of this ‘‘juice” are thus described : — 

“Sleeping within mine orcL'ird, 

My custom always of the afternoon, 

Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole, 

With juice of cursed hehenon hi a vial. 

And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
The leperous distilrneut : whose effect 
Holds such an enmity yrith blood of man. 

That, swift as quicksilver, it courses through 
The natural gates and alloys of the body ; 

' And, W'ith a sudden vigour^ it doth posset 

And curd, like eager droppings into milk. 

The thill and wholesome blood ; so did it mine ; 

And a most instant tetter bark'd about. 

Most lazar-like, with vile and loath.>ome crust. 

All my smooth body .” — Uamltty Act i. scene v. 
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Of these three active ingredients 
contained in tobacco smoke, the Turk- 
ish and Indian pipes, in which the 
smoke is made to pass slowly through 
water, ar.rest a large proportion, and 
therefore convey the air to the mouth 
in a milder form. The reservoir of the 
German meerschaums retains the 
grosser portions of the oils, &c., pro- 
duced by burnwig ; and the long stem 
of the llussiaii pipe has a similar ef- 
fect. The Dutch and Euglisli pipes 
retain less ; while the cigar, esj)ccially 
when smoked to the end, discharges 
everything into the mouth of the 
smoker, and, when he retains the sa- 
liva, gives him the benefit of the united 
action of all the three narcotic sub- 
stances together. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that those who have been 
accustomed to smoke cigars, especially 
such as are made of strong tobacco, 
should find any other pipe both tame 
and tasteless, except tlie short black 
cutty ^ which has lately come into fa- 
vour again among inveterate smokers. 

The*chewer of tobacco, it will be 
understood from the above description 
of its active ingredients, is not exposed 
to the effects of the oil which is pro- 
duced daring the burning. The 
natural oil and the volatile alkali are 
the substances which act upon him. 
The taker of snulf is in the same con- 
dition. But his drug is still milder 
than that of the cliewer, itiasinuch as 
the artificial drying or, roasting to 
which the tobacco is subjected in the 
preparation of snuff, drives off a por- 
tion of the natural volatile oil, and a 
large part of the volatile alkali, and 
thus renders it considerably less active 
than the natural loaf. 

In all the properties by which to- 
bacco is characterised, the produce of 
different countries and districts is 
found to exhibit very sensible differ- 
ences. At least eight or ten species, 
and numerous varieties, of the plant 
are cultivated ; and the leaf of each 
of these, even where they are all grown 
in the same locality, is found to ex- 
hibit sensible peculiarities. To these 
climate and soil add each its nccial 
effects ; while the period of growth at 
which the leaves are gathered, and the 
way ill which they are dried or cured, 
exercise a w'ell-known influence on the 
quality of the crop. To these causes 
of diversity is owing, for the most 


part, the unlike estimation in which 
Virginian, Cuban, Brazilian, Peruvian, 
East Indian, Persian, and Turkish 
tobaccos arc held iu the market. 

The chemist explains all the known 
and well-marked diversities of quality 
and flavour in the unadulterated leaf, 
by showing that each recognised va- 
riety of tobacco contains the active 
iugredients of the leaf in a peculiar 
form or proportion; and it is inter- 
esting to firul science in his hands first 
rcutlering satisfactory reasons for the 
decisions of taste. Thus, he has showily 
that the natural volatile oil does not* 
exist in the green leaf, but is formed 
diiriug the drying, and hence the rea- 
son why the mode of curing affects the 
strength and quality of tljo dried leaf, 
lie has also shown that the propor- 
tion of the poisonous alkali (nicotin) 
is smallest (2 per cent) in the best 
llavauniili, and largest (7 per cent) 
iu the Virginian tobacco, and hence a 
natural and sound reason for the pre- 
ference given to tlie former by the 
smokers of cigars. 

As to the lesser niceties of flavour, 
this probably depends upon other 
odoriferous ingredients not so active 
in their nature, or so essential to the 
leaf as those already mentioned. The 
leaves of plants, iu this respect, arc 
easily affected by a variety of circum- 
stances, and especially by the nature 
of the soil they grow in, a«d of the 
manure applied to them. Even to the 
grosser souses of us Europeans, it is 
kiiowm, for example* that pigs’ dung 
carries its gout into the tobacco raised 
by its means. But the more refined 
organs of the Druses and Maronites/ 
of Mount Lebanon readily recognise, 
by the flavour of their tobacco, the 
kind of manure employed in its cul- 
tivation, and esteem, above all others, 
that which has been aided in its 
growth by the droppings of the goat. 

But in countries where high duties 
upon tobacco hold out a temptation 
to fraud, artifleial flavours are given 
by various forms of adulteration. 

Saccharine matter (molasses, sugar, 
honey, &c.), which is the principal 
adulterating ingredient, is said to be 
used both for the purpose of adding 
to the weight of the tobacco, and of 
rendering it more agreeable. Vege- 
table leaves (as those of rhubarb and 
*tho beech), mosses, bran, the sprout- 
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ingsofmalt, beet-root dregs, liquorice, It is one of the triumphs of the 
terra japonica, rosin, yellow ochre, chemistry of this century, that it has 
fullers’ earth, sand, saltpetre, com- ascertained what the land loses by 
mon salt, sal-ammoniac”* — such is a such imprudent treatment — what is 
list of the substances which have been the cause, therefore, of the barrenness 
detected in adulterated tobacco. How that befalls it, and by what new 
many more may be in daily use for management its ancient fertility may 
the purpose, who can tell ? Is it snr- be again restored, 
prising, therefore, that we should Second, It is melancholy to think 
meet with manufactured tobacco pos- that the gratification of this narcotic 
sessing a thousand different flavours instinct of man should in some coun- 
for which the chemistry of the natural tries — and especially in North Amo- 
leaf can in no way account? rica, Cuba, and Brazil — have become 

There are two other circumstances a source of human misery in its most 
In connection with the history of to- aggravated forms. It was long ago 
bacco, which, because of their econo- remarked of the tobacco culture by 
mical and social bearings, are pos- President Jefferson, in his Notes on 
sessed of much interest. Virginia, that ^4t is a culture produc- 

First, Every smoker must have ob- tive of infinite wretchedness. Those 
served the quantity of ash he has oc- employed in it are in a continued state 
casion to empty out of hia pipe, or the of exertion beyond the powers of 
large nozzle he knocks off from time nature to support. Little food of any 
to time from the burning end of his kind is raised by them, so that the 
cigar. This incombustible part is men and animals on these farms are 
equal to one -fourth or one-fifth of the badly fed, and the earth is rapidly im- 
whole weight of the dried leaf, and poverished.” f But these wmrds do 
consists of earthy or mineral matter not convey to the English reader a 
which the tobacco plant has drawn complete idea of the miserjr they al- 
from the soil on which it has grown, ludeto. The men employed in the cul- 
Every ton, when dried, of the tobacco ture, who suffer the “ infinite wretch- 
leaf which is gathered, carries off, edness,” arc the slaves on the planta- 
therefore, from four to five hundred- tions. And it is melancholy, as we 
weight of this mineral matter from the have said, to think that the gratifica- 
soil. And as the substances of which tion of the passion for tobacco should 
the mineral matter consists are among not only have been an early stimnlus 
those which are at once most necessary to the extension . of slavery in the 
to vegetation, and least abundant even United States, but should continue 
in fertile soils, it will readily be under- still to be one of the props by which 
stood that the frequent growth and it is sustained. The exports of tobacco 
removal of tobacco from the same field from the United States in the year 
must gradually^affect its fertility, and ending June 1850, were valued at ten 
sooner or later exhaust it. millions of dollars. This sum Euro- 

It has been, and still is^ to a great pean smokers pay for the maintenance 
extent, the misfortune of many to- of slavery in these states, besides what 
bacco-growingregions, that this simple they contribute for the same purpose 
deduction was unknown and un- to Cuba and Brazil. The practice of 
heeded.' The culture has been con- smokingisinitsclf, we believe, neither 
tinued'year after year upon virgin a moral nor a social evil ; it is merely 
soils, till the best and richest were the gratification of a natural and uni- 
at last wearied and worn out, and versal, as it is an innocent instinct, 
patches of deserted wilderness are at Pity, that such evils should be per- 
length seen where tobacco planta- mitted to flow from what is in itself 
tions formerly extended and flour- so harmless ! 
ished. . Upon the Atlantic borders 

of the United States of America, the II. The Hor, which may now 
boat known modern instances of such be called the English narcotic, was 
exhausting culture are to be found, brought from the Low Countries, and 

* Pereira, p. 1427. 

t Eoglieh edition, p. 278, quoted in McCulloch’s Commercial Dictionary, p. 1814. 
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is not known to have in 

malt liquor in this conntryjw after 
the year 1624, in the reign flr^enry 
VIIL In 1350 the quantity of hops 
grown in England was *21,668 tons, 
paying a duty of £270,000. This is 
supposed to be a larger quantity than 
is grown in all the world besides. 
Only 98 tons were exported in that 
year ; while, on the other hand, 320 
tons were imported, so that the home 
consumption amounted to 21,886 
tons, or 49 millions of pounds ; being 
two-thirds more than the weight of 
the tobacco which we yearly consume. 
It is the narcotic substance, therefore, 
of which England not only grows 
more and consumes more than all the 
world besides, but of which English- 
men consume more than they do of 
any other substance of the same 
class. 

And who that has visited the hop 
rounds of Kent and Surrey in the 
owering season, will ever forget the 
beauty and grace of this charming 
plant? Climbing the tall poles, and 
circling them with its clasping tendrils, 
it hides the formality and stiffness of 
the tree that supports it among the 
exuberant profusion of its clustering 
flowers. Waving and drooping in 
easy motion with every tiny breath 
that stirs them, and hanging in curved 
wreaths from pole to pole^ the hop- 
bines dance and glitter beneath the 
bright English sun— the picture of a 
true English vineyard, which neither 
the Rhine nor the Rhone can equal, 
and only Italy, where her vines climb 
the freest, can surpass.' 

The hop “ joyeth in a fat and fruit- 
ful ground,*’ as old Gerard hath it 
(1596). “ It prospereth the better by 
manuring.” And few spots surpass, 
either in natural fertility or in artifi- 
cial richness, the hop lands of Surrey, 
which lie along the out^crop of the 
green sand measures in the neighbour- 
hood of Farnham. Naturally rich to 
an extraordinary degree in the mihe- 
ral food of plants, the soils Jn this lo- 
cality have been famed for centuries 
for the growth of hops; and wi'-h a 
view to this culture alone, at the pre- 
sent day, the best portions sell as high 
as £500 an'^ aci*e. And the highest 
Scotch farmer— the most liberal of 


manhie^will find himself outdone by 
the hop-growers of Kept and Surrey. 
An average of ten pounds an acre for 
manure over a hundred acres of hops, 
makes this branch of farming the most 
liberal, the most remarkable, and the 
most expensive of any in England. 

This mode of managing the hop, 
and the peculiar value and rarity of' 
hop land, were known very early. 
They form parts of its history which 
were probably imported with the plant 
itself. Tusser, who lived in Henry 
VIII.’s time, and in the reigns of his 
three children, in his Points of Hus- 
bandry thus speaks of the hop 

Choose soil for the hop of the rottenest 
mould, 

Well-doonged and wrought as agardcn<plot 
should : 

Not far from the water (but not overfloune). 
This lesson well noted, is meet to be knowne. 

Tlie sun in the south, or else southlie and 
west, 

Is joy to the hop as wcicommed ghest ; 

But wind in the north, 'or else northerly effst. 
To hop is as ill as fray in a feast. 

Meet plot for a hop-yard, once found as is told, 
Make thereof account, as of jewel of gold ; 
Now dig it and leave it, the sun for to burne, 
And afterwards fense it, to serve for that 
turne. • 

The hop for his profit, 1 thus do exalt : 

It strong thencth drink, and favoureth malt ; 
And being well brewed, long kep it yill last,. 
And drawing abide, if ye draw not too fast,”* 

Th? hops of commerce consist of the 
female flowers and seeds of the kumu- 
lus Itipulm^ or common hop plant. 
Their principal consuftiptioii is in the 
manufacture of beer, to which they 
give a pleasant, bitter, aromatic fla- 
vour, and tonic properties. Part of the 
soporific quality of beer also is ascribed 
to the hops, and they arc supposed by 
their chemical properties to check the 
tendency ^0 become sour. -.The active 
principles in the hop consist of a vola- 
tile oil, and a peculiar bitter principle 
to which the name of lupulin is given. 

When the hop flowers are distilled 
with water, they yield as much aa 
eight per cent of their weight of a 
volatile oil, which has a brownish 
yellow colour, a strong smell of hops, 
and a slightly bitter taste. In this 
oil of hops” it has hitherto been 
supposed that a portion of the narcotic 
influence of the flowers resided, but 


Fite Hundred PeinU of Oood Husbandry. London edition of 1812, p. 167 » 
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recent experiments render this opinion ledge of it, as a whole, is progressing, 
doubtful. It is pi-obable that in the will feel no surprise. Ho may wish 
case both of tobacco and of the hop, a to see all such obscurities and ditti- 
volatile substance distils over in small cnlties cleared away, but he will feel 
quantity along with the oil, which inclined rather to thank and praise 
has not hitherto been examined sepa- the many ardent and devoted men, 
rately, and in which the narcotic virtue now labouring in this department, for 
resides. This is rendered probable by what they are doing, than to blame 
the fact that the rectilied hop oil is them fur being obliged to leave a part 
not possessed of narcotic properties. of the extensive field 4br the present 

The hop has long been celebrated uneiiltivutcd. 
for its sleep-giving qualities. To the Among largely used narcotics, Ihere- 

weary. and wakeful, the. hop-pillow fore, c-jpccially in England, the hop is 
has often given refrcsliiiig rest, when to be placed. Itdificrs, however, from 
every other sleep- producer had failed, all the others wc have mentioned, in 
It is to the escape, in minute quantity, being rarely employed alone except 
of the volatile narcotic substance we medicinally. It is added to infusions 
have spoken of, that this sojiorific like that of malt, to impart flavour, 
etfect of the flowers is most probably taste, and narcotic virtues. Used in 
to be ascribed. this way, it is unquestionably one of 

Besides the oil and other volatile the sources of that pleasing excitement, 
matter which distil from them, the hop gentle intoxication, and lieaithy tonic 
flowei*3, and especially the fine pow- action, which well-hopped beer, is 
dery grains or dust which, by rubbing, known to pnidnco upon those who 
can bo separated from them, yield to drink it. Other common vegetable 
alcohol a bitter principle (liipuliii) productions w’ill give the bitter flavour 
and a resinous substance, both in con- to malt liquor. Ilorehonnd and worm- 
siderable proportion. In a common wood, and gentian and quassia and 
tincture of hops these substances arc strychnia, and the grains of paradise, 
contained. They are aromatic and and chicory, and various other plants, 
tonic, and impart their own qualities have been used to replace or supplant 
to our beer. They arc also soothing, the hop. But none are known to ap- 
trauquillisiug, and in a slight degree proach it in imparling those peculiar 
sedative and soix)rific, in which pro- qualities which have given the bitter 
pcrtic^ \yell-liopped beer also ^psem- beer of the present day so well-merit- 
bles them. It is certain that hops cd a reputation, 
possess a narcotic virtue which beer Among our working classes, it is 
derives from them but in what part true, in the porters and humbler beers 
of the female flbwcr, or in what pecu- they consume and prefer, the Coccutus 
liar chemical compound this narcotic indicus finds a degree of fiivour which 
property chiefly resides, is still a mat- has caused it, to a considerable degree, 
ter of doubt. to take the place of the hop. This 

To the general reader it may appear singular berry possesses an intoxicat- 
remarkable, that the chemistry of a ing property, and not only replaces 
vegetable production, in such exteu- the hop by its bitterness, but to a 
sive use as the hop, sliould^tiill be so certain extent also supplies the defi- 
imperfect — our knowledge of its nature ciency of malt. To weak extracts of 
and composition so unsatisfactory, malt it gives a richness and fulness in 
But the well-read chemist, who knows the mouthy which usually imply the 
how wide the field of chemical it- presence of much malt, with a bitter- 
search is, and how rapidly our know- iieSs which enables the brewer to 

* AU'wq.b the name given to unliopped malt-liquor before the use of hops was intro- 
duced. When hops were added, it was called beer, by way of distinction, 1 suppose, 
because we imported the custom from the Low Countries, whtere the word beer was, 
and is still, in common use. Ground ivy {Glechoin^ hederacea), called also alehoof 
and tonhoof, was generally employed for preserving ale before the ^use of hops was 
known. “ The manifold virtues in hops,” says Gerard in 1596, do manifestly argue 
the holesomeness of beere above ale, for the hops rather make it pliysicall drink to 
keep the body iu health, than an ordinary drink for the quenching of our thirst.” 
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withhold one-third of his hops; and a 
colour which aids him in the darken- 
ing of his porter. The middle classes 
in England prefer the thin wine-like 
bitter- beer The skilled labourers in 
the manufacturing districts prefer 
what is rich, full, and substantial id 
the mouth. With a view to their 
taste, it is too often drugged with 
the Cocculiis indiem by disreputable 
brewers ; and much of the very 
beastly intoxication which the con- 
sumption of malt liquor in England 
produces, is probably due to this per- 
nicious admixture. So powerful is 
the elVect of this beny on tlie apparent 
richness of beer, that a single pound 
produces an equal eftect with a bag 
of malt. The temptation to use it, 
therefore, is very strong. The quan- 
tity imported in 1850 was 2:159 cwt., 
equal to a hundred and twelve times 
as many bags of malt; and although 
we cannot strictly class it among the 
narcotics we voluntarily indulge in, it 
may certainly be described as one 
ill whicli thousands of the humbler 
classes are com[)elled to indulge. 

It is interesting to obsei-ve how men 
carry with them their early tastes to 
whatever new climate or region they 
go. The love of beer and hops has 
been planted by Englishmen in Ame- 
rica. It has accompanied them to 
their new empires in Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Cape. In the hot 
East their home taste rerpains un- 
qucnchcd, and the pale ale of England 
follows them to remotest India. Who 
can tell to what ex ten t the use of the hop 
may become naturalised, through their 
means, in these fiir-olF regions ? Who 
can predict that, inoculated into its 
milder influence, the devotees of opium 
and the intoxicating hemp may not 
hereafter be induced to abandon their 
hereditary drugs, and to substitute the 
foreign hop in their place ? From such 
a change in one article of consump- 
tion, how great a change in tlio char- 
acter of the people^might we not anti- 
cipate t 

This leads us to remark, that wo 
cannot as yet very well explain ^u 


what way and to what extent the use 
of prevailing narcotics is connected, 
as cause oroflcct, with peculiarities in 
national character. But there can 
no longer be any doubt that the sooth- 
ers and exciters we indul^ 
some measure as the luxuries* of life, 
though sought for at first merely to 
gratify a natural craving, do after- 
wards gradually but sensibly modify 
the individual character. And where 
the use is general and extended, tho 
infiucnce of course allects in time tlic 
whole people. Itiis a problem of lu- 
tcrest to the legislator, not less than 
to the physiologist and psychoh gist, 
to ascertain how fai’ and hi what di- 
rection such a reaction can go — how 
much of the actual tastes, habits, and 
character of existing nations has been 
created by the prolonged consumption 
of the fashionable and prevailing forms 
of naicotics in use among them respec- 
tiv£]^.aud how far tastes and habits 
have Ixjcn modified by the changes in 
these forms which have been introduced 
and adopted wiHiin historic times. Tlie 
reader will readily perceive that this 
inquiry has in it a valid importance 
quite distinct from that which attaches 
itself to the supposed iufiuence of the 
dilferent varieties of intoxicating fer- 
mented drinks in use in different coun- 
tries. The latter, as wc have said, 
all contain the same intoxicating prin- 
ciple, and so far, therefore, exercise^i 
common influence upon all who' con- 
sume them. But the narcotics now in 
use owe their effects *to substances 
which ill each, so far as is known, arc 
chemically dilferent from those which 
are contained in every one of the 
otliej:s.-They must exercise, therefore, 
each ipLdlfli^cnt physiological effect 
upon tha^^stem,. their influ- 
ence, suppQ6^'«cxtend so far,^ 

must eaci^u a speciaui^4nQdify,nteP 
the coiistit^ion, the 
character. ' r ' 

Our space does not permit us, in 
the present Number, to speak of the use 
of opium and hemp ; we shall return 
to these extensively consumed drags 
on a futare occasion. 
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SOUTH AMKRtCAK TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


Wfl here associate two books which 
have little in common beyond their 
relation to the same region and races 
of men ; the one is chiefly scientific 
and statistical, the other deals largely 
in the characteristic and romantic. 
Dr Weddell, physician and naturalist, 
and member of various scientific so> 
cieties'^ and commissions, who had 
previously travelled in and written 
of certain districts in South America, 
was induced, two years ago, once 
more to cross the Line, bound for 
Bolivia. His former journey had had 
a purely botanical object: he had 
gone to make acquaintance with the 
trees which produce the Peruvian 
bark; His researches were crowned 
with success ; but he was attacked with 
fever and dysentery, and quitted the 
unwholesome shores, vowing never 
to revisit them. A handful of sand 
which he carried away with him 
caused him to break through his reso- 
lution. Deposited in the Museum of 
Natural History at Paris, it attracted 
attention by the beauty of the gohjen 
spangles it contained. Dr Weddell 
a^ain sailed for America, this time 
with a double raisaion. The admini* 
stratpr^ of the Garden of Plants con- 
fided to him certain scientific re- 
searches ; and a number of persons, 
whose objects were more material, 
commissioned* him to examine and 
obtain concessions of tracts of land 
upon the Tipuani — a stream which, 
rising amongst the snows of the Cor- 
dilleras, flows over golden sands to 
its junction with one of the chief tri- 
butaries of the mighty Amazon. 

Mr Theodore Pavie haa been a 
great traveller. In the volume before 
us we find him alternately in India, 
Africa, America, on the banks of the 
Nile, on the Coromandel coast, in the 
forests that fringe the Sabine. His 
book includes even a Chinese legend; 
bnt that he confesses to have derived 
from a missionary,* the companion of 
one of his voyages. His most inter- 


esting chapters are a series of -Soutb 
American sketches — in the Pampas, 
Chili, and Pern. He makes half an 
apology for having mingled fiction 
with facts he himself witnessed. The 
system he has pursued is perfectly 
allowable, and has been adopted by 
many travellers of wider fiime. We 
may instance Sealsfield, Riixton, and 
a host of other precedents. Like 
them, ho lias brought home from liis 
distant wanderings a portfolio of 
rough sketches, which he has filled 
up, coloured, and completed by his 
own fireside. The landscape, the 
character, the figures, even some of ■ 
tho incidents, are true to nature ; but 
he has thrown in a little artificial 
action, rendering the picture more 
attractive. 

From tho Peruvian port of Arica, 
which he reached, via Sonthampton 
and Panama, in the spring of 1851, 
Dr Weddell started at once for the 
Bolivian town of La Paz. After 
passing Tacnaj where they were de- 
tained for some days by purchase of 
males and travelling stores, the doctor 
and his two companions, Mr Borniche 
and Mr Herrypon (the latter a civil 
engineer), soon found themselves in 
the moantains, and saffering from the 
painful sensations produced by the 
great rarefaction of tho air. This 
effect of the sensible diminntion of 
the atmospheric pressure upon the 
circulation and respiration is there 
called the soroche^ and is ignorantly 
attributed by the natives to metallic 
emanations from the soil. At the 
height of about 12,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, the travellers came 
to the first aj^acheta. In former days 
the Peruvian Indians, upon attaining, 
with a burden, the summit of a moun- 
tain, were accustomed to offer to their 
god Pachacamac the first object that 
met their view. He custom was not 
costly, for the object was usually a 
stone. They accompanied the offer- 
ing by several repetitions of the word 


Voyage dans le Nord de la Bolivle^ et dans les parties voisities da Perou, Far H. 
A. Weddell, M.D., &.o. &c. Paris, Bertrand ; liondon, BailliSre. 1863. 

Seines et Ricks des Pays d'Outre-Mer, Par Theodore Pavie. Paris, L6vy. 
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apachecta^ which was a sort of prayer. 
In time, tins word, slightly altered, 
was applied to the heaps of stones \ 
which the superstition accumulated, 
and’tlten to the mountain- peaks which 
these heaps surmounted. Apachetas 
are found upon all elevated points of 
Peruvian roads. Around one of the^, 
at the summit of the Pass ofGualillos 
— estimated b)t Dr Weddell, and by 
the English traveller Pentland, to bo 
nearly 15,000 feeti above the sea — 
were numerous sjteletons of asses, 
mules, and lamas, which had perished 
of fatigue on attaining that prodigi- 
ous elevation. The three Frenchmen 
felt almost as much inclined to lay 
their own bones beside those of the de- 
funct brutes as to push on further ; but 
they managed to continue their route 
over one of those vast mountain plat- 
forms known as punat^ of whi.ch the 
German doctor Tschudbhas given so 
striking an account. They passed the 
night in the village of Tacora, and had 
regained their wonted courage and ac- 
tivity when aroused next morning by 
their muleteer with Intelligence that 
four vicuiias were grazing close at 
hand. Stealing up to them under 
cover of ti wall. Dr Weddell and Mr 
Herrypon got within fair shot, fired, 
and missed. Three of the animals 
took to flight; the fourth stood its 
ground, and gazed boldly at its ene- 
mies. The doctor, supposing that a 
wound was the cause of its immo- 
bility, quitted his cover ana ap- 
proached the vicuila. When he got 
within a certain distance, the animal 
ran. It was too late. The doctor 
fired his second barrel, and the ball 
broke its spine. It was not, as Br 
Weddell had supposed, a wound that 
had delayed its flight. '^When a 
herd of vicuiias is pursued,’* he says, 
the most vigorous of the males, 
who act as chiefs, invariably remain 
the last upon the place of danger, as 
if to cover the retreat of the others. 
This is a fact of which wo were more 
than once witnesses during our jour- 
ney, and hence it is much easier to 
obtain male than female vicuiias 1 
have been twenty times within ohot 
of males, but not once of females. 
The vicufla (Camdus vicogna Gmel.) 
is the most numerous species (it and 
Va^gtiamco) of the camel tribe in the 
New World. It is met with in all 


the elevated regions of the Andes, 
from the equator to Magellan’s Straits. 
The places it best loves to haunt aro 
those where man and the condor alone 
can follow it. The condor, that 
mighty bird of prey, which is to the 
Andes what the eagle is to the Alps, 
prefers carrion to a living prey, and 
seldom makes war upon it; and man, 
until our own days, has rather en- 
couraged its multiplication than aided 
in its destruction. This explains the 
abundance of the vicuila at the juried 
of the conquest of Peru." The old 
Spanish chroniebrs relate that the 
vicuiias, although wild, were regard- 
ed as the exclusive property of the 
Incas, and any who hunted them in- 
curred severe penalties. At fixed 
seasons— about once a-year— a gene- 
ral hunt took place, under the personal 
superintendence of the Inca and liis 
chief officers ; but only once in every 
four years was this monster battue 
allowed in the same district. The 
chase ^ prodigious scale. Fifty 
or sixty thousand hunters even 
more, if some writers are to be be- 
lieved — armed themselves with poles 
and lances, traced an Immense circle, 
and drove to a common centre all the 
animals it enclosed. A selection then 
took place. Roebuck, guanacos, and 
other inferior animals, were killed, 
especially the males ; their skins 
were used for various purposes, and 
their flesh was divided amongst the 
hunters. This meat, cut in thin 
slices and dried, was* called charqui, 
and composed the sole animal food of 
the lower classes of Peravians. The 
vicuiias, of which thirty or forty thou- 
sand were often thus collected, were 
more gently treated. They were 
carefully shorn, and then set at liber- 
ty. The wool was stored in the 
royal warehouses, and issued as re- 
quired — the inferior qualities to the 
people, tlic better ones to the nobles, 
who alone had a right to wear fine 
cloth. Tiio tissues then manufac- 
tured from the best vicuila wool are 
said to have been as brilliant as the 
finest silks, and to have excited, by 
the delicacy of their tints, the envy of 
European manufacturers. At the 
present day, no salutary law protects 
the graceful and useful vicunas ; they 
lose their life with their fleece, and 
have greatly diminished in numbers. 
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The Indians drive them into enclo- 
snrcSf knock them, on the head with 
cndgels, or break itheir necks across 
their knees, strip off the skin, and 
sell it for half a dollar. The wool 
sells as high as a dollar a pound upon 
tlio coast of Tera. It is chiefly con- 
sumed in the country, to make hats 
and gloves. Only two or three thou- 
sand dollars* worth is annually ex- 
ported from Peru. 

Dr AVeddcU makes numerous in- 
teresting zoological observations dur- 
ing his journey up the country. Whilst 
traversing the frozen puna, he was 
greatly surprised to find a ruin — 
in which his party slept, with snow 
for a counterpane — infested with 
mice, whose sole nourishment, in 
that barren and inhospitable district, 
must have been grass. The next 
halt was at the farm of Chulun- 
guiani, tlio highest point upon the 
road from Tacna to La Paz. Here 
the party slept under a roof, Jiiid 
found a palpcria or little shop,, where 
they were able to obtain sardines in 
oil, sheep’s-milk cheese, and bad Bor- 
deaux wine. A day was passed here 
in dnck-shootiiig, and in hunting the 
viscacha^ a small animal of the chin- 
chilla tribe, haying a dark grey far, 
very soft, but less esteemed by furriers 
than that of the chinchilla. It is 
about the size of a rabbit, burrows 
amongst’ rocks, and is found only at 
a very great elevation, equal to that 
habitually preferred by the vicufia. 
Dr Weddell and his host shot two 
specimens. When the doctor went 
indoors to skin them, he found that the 
animals had lost the tips of their tails. 
The farm-steward, who had carried 
them in, explained that he had thus 
docked them to preserve thorn from 
decomposition, the extremity of the 
tail having the singular property of 
producing the corruption of the whole 
animal, if not cut off almost imme- 
diately after death. Dr Weddell w^as 
npt very well satisfied with this ex- 
planation, but, to his astonishment, 
ii3 afterwards found it everywhere the 
custom to sever the end of the visca- 
cha’s tall. 

Whilst at the farm (it was a sheep- 
fai»m — oxen live but do not thrive at 
that altitade) Dr Weddell did his 
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utmost to get an alpaca, knowing that 
there were some in the neighbourhood. 
He was unsuccessful ; and as to buy- 
ing one, it is a most difficult matter 
in that country, where the Indians 
have an extraordinary dislike to part- 
ing with their domesticated animals, 
except sheep. Difting his stay in 
Bolivia, he repeatedly offered five^ or 
six times its value for, an alpaca, and 
was refused. The alpaca wool, which 
constitutes one of the most important 
branches of Peruvian coinmerce, and 
is consumed chietl}^ in England, varies 
greatly in price, the pure white selling 
for thirty or thirty-five dollars a hun- 
dredweight ; other colours at an ave- 
rage of tw'cnty-two dollars. The 
weight of the fleeces ranges from three 
to seven pounds. “ I have seen some 
of these animals,’* says Dr Weddell, 
“ whose virgin fleece almost swept 
the earth ; when they attain that 
state, their faces arc hidden in the 
wool that surrounds them." From a 
priest, who afforded hospitality to the 
travellers at their second halt after 
they quitted the farm, they obtained 
some instructive details concerning the 
country, and a most marvellous story 
of a natural pheiiomcuou observed by 
him during his rambles in the pro- 
vince of Yiingas. “ This was nothing 
less than a bird-plant — that is to, say, 
a bird which, having alighted iipon 
the ground, had there taken root. 
Morq^ than a Imndred persons, the 
cum said, had seen this wonder, and 
verified its reality. The person who 
had discovered the bird, unfortunately 
forgot one day to take it food, and it 
died. We were not informed how it 
htd lived before it found a master." 
It is odd to be able to trace a coin- 
cidence between the wild tale of the 
Peruvian puna and a tradition of 
Asiatic- Kussiaii steppes. Edward 
Jerrmann, in his Pictures from St 
Petersburg* tells of the haranken 
or sheep-plant, supposed to produce 
the' fine silky fleece that was in reality 
obtained by ripping unborn lambs 
from the mother’s belly. 

At La Paz, which the little cara- 
van reached after much fatigue, some 
severe hardship, and a few misadven- 
tures, but without serious disaster, 
one of the first things^the travellers 
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did was to avail of a letter of introduc- 
tion from , the BoKvian minister at 
Paris, to obtain an audience of the 
president of the republic, General 
Belzu, who had just recovered from 
wounds inflicted by assassins. One 
ball bad struck him full in the face, 
and his visitors looked curiously for 
the trace. A scarcely perceptible 
scar, at the angle of the nose, was all 
they could discern. The bullet re- 
mained in the head, but occasioned 
no inconvenience; and the general 
said that his health was even better 
than before the occurrence. Some 
time afterwards he consulted Dr 
Weddell about his wounds, and the 
doctor learned, from the best source, 
the particulars of the attempt upon 
Ills life, which he briefly recapitulates. 

“ Raised to the presidency after the 
battle of Yamparaos, in which he dis- 
comfited the adherents of Velasco, 
General Belzu had not only to struggle 
agairj^t the remains of that party, but 
to defend himself against the secret 
and much more formidable attacks of 
General Ballivian, Velasco’s prede- 
cessor. It is said to have been at 
the instigation of Ballivian that the 
plot I have spoken of was formed; 
and, in support of this assertion, the 
remarkable fact Is adduced that, upon 
the very day on which the crime was 
committed at Chuquisaca, Ballivian 
and one of his intimates quitted Copi- 
apo (in Chili), where they were stay- 
ing, and rode in great haste towards 
the frontiers of Bolivia. 

“The day selected for the crime 
was the 6th September' 1850, Jn 
the afternoon the president left his 
palace, accompanied by an aide-de- 
camp, and by Colonel Laguna, one 
ef tlieTprincipal inembersibff the senuAfef 
and betook himself to the public walk'. ' 
Scarcely had he reached it, when four 
men assailed him. lie stood upon 
his defence, but at that moment a 
ballet struck him in the face, and he 
fell to the ground. The shot had been 
fired so near that his beard was 
burnt, and his cheeks were speckled 
with grains of powder. A second 
shot was fired, but without effec . 
When the assassins saw him stretched 
upon the earth, they fired three other 
shots at him, buA strange to relate, 
each time the w^ona. flashed in the 
pan. The chief of the brigands— a 


mulatto named Morale who was 
mounted— then tried to trample him 
under his horse’s feet, but without 
success. After several efforts, he at 
l^t urged his horse close up to his 
victim, and, leaning over him, put^a 
pistol to his head and fired a last shot. 

‘ The tyrant is dead !" ho cried, and, 
spurring his horse, he galloped through 
the streets to the barracks, to excite 
the garrison to revolt. Meanwhile 
Laguna, the senator, stood by with 
folded arms, and when the crime 
seemed fully consummated, he walked 
away with its perpetrators, thiisafiord- 
ing good grounds for suspicion of his 
complicity, lie was shot a few days 
afterwards. 

“As to the president, whose exis- 
tence, with two bullets in his head, 
seemed almost impossible, he had not 
even, he himself assured me, lost con- 
sciousness for a moment; and when 
JMorales. and his band left him, he 
got upiinaaded, and reached, bathed 
in his blood, a ncfghbonriugthut^ in.t 
habited by a poor Indian. l’4ie'‘'n5W8 
quickly spread that the chief of the 
state still lived, and the projected 
revolution was stifled in its birth.” 

The ])rescrvation of the, president’s 
life was little short of a miracle. One 
of the bullets had glanced off the skull 
without doing material damage be- 
yond occasioning complete loss of 
hearing with the left ear ; but* the 
other had gone so deep into the head 
that it could not be extracted. Dr 
AVeddell probed the wound, and satis- 
fied himself of the course and position 
of the ball. A few hairs’-breadths 
farther, or a copper bullet instead of 
a leaden one, and all was over with 
General -Belzu.. 

'Jhs iinadc .some stay at 
Lai^SRjlwtJ^tflioy soon becaMo;® fsm- 
quaiSteU wRli the pi’iiicipal pcoploUn 
the place. They-passed their iimeTn" 
paying visits, in seeking useful infor- 
mation relative to the objects of their 
expedition, and in getting dreadfully 
out of breath by the ascent of steep 
streets in an atmosphere so rarified 
that a newly- arrived European can 
hardly take ten steps without a pause. 
English housewives will road with in- 
terest Dr Weddell’s account of Boli- 
vian edibles, with disgust his sketch 
of the filthy horrors of a Bolivian 
kitchen, with wonderment and iucre- 
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dnlity.the recipes he gives for the 
manufactarc of certain Bolivian disheS 
and delicacies. The mode of using 
potatoes is very original. As it freezes 
nearly every night of, the year in the 
upper regions of the Andes, and the 
people have no means of preserving 
potatoes from frost, they anticipate 
its action, in order to regulate it. 

They spread the potatoes on a thin 
layer of straw in the open air ; they 
water them slightly, and expose them 
to the frost for three successive nights. 
When the vegetables subsequently 
thaw in the sun, they acquire a 
spongy consistency ; in that state they 
arc trodden under naked feet, in order 
to get rid of the skin and squeeze out 
the juice ; then they arc left in tho 
air until perfectly dry." This delec- 
table preparation is known as tho 
black chuno; and when wanted for 
food, requires soaking in water for six 
or eight days. White chuno is pre- 
pared in another way, but one de- 
scription of the sort will probably 
satisfy everybody ofMie untenipting 
nature of the diet. Besides the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms, the 
mineral reign contributes to the grati- 
fication of .South- American epicures. 
An important section of the market 
at La Paz is occupied by sellers of a 
species of light-grey clay, very greasy 
to the touch, and called pa/tsa. The 
Indfafis alone consume it, mixing it 
with water to the consistency of thin 
gruel, and eating it with salt. At 
Chuquisaca, • Dr Weddell was in- 
formed, a sort of earth called chaco, 
similar to the pahsa of La Paz, was 
sold and eaten in little cups, like 
custard or chocolate ; and he heard of 
a senorzta who thus ate dirt till she 
killed herself. ' The moderate use of 
this queer article of food is not inju- 
rious, but neither docs it afford the 
slightest nourishment. 

The beefsteak was long in making 
its appearance one day at Don Adolfo's 
gargotte^ where Dr Weddell and his 
companions usually took their meals, 
and an impatient Frenchman started 
from his scat to visit the kitchen and 
inquire into the delay. ** Do not so !" 
cried a more experienced customer ; 

i( you see how it is done, you will 
not eat for a week." Dr Weddell bad 
opportunity of inspecting more than 
one Pazdha kitchen. Besides the 


cooks — which we take to be something 
indeecribably abominable, since he 
describes them merely as a degree or 
two more disgnsting. than the scene of 
their operations — those kitchens con« 
tain three things,— shapeless earthen 
pots, black and greasy; heaps of dried 
lama-dung, used as fuel ^ guinea- 
pigs ad libitum, Guinea- pigs arc the 
rabbits of Bolivia, ^here European 
rabbits are curiosities, called Castilian 
conies, and kept in cages like some 
outlandish monkey. The guinea-pig 
has the run of the kitchen, where he 
thrives and fattens, and is ultimately 
slaughtered and cooked. 

Dr Weddell went to a ball, given 
in celebration of the birthday of a 
young and amiable Peruvian lady, re- 
cently allied with one of the best 
families of La Paz. His account of 
it gives a curious notion of the degree 
of civilisation of the best Bolivian so- 
ciety. No illuminated portals, liveried 
lackeys, or crowd of carriages indi- 
cated to the doctor (who had not yet 
been at the house) the scene of the 
festival, when he issued forth, at eight 
in the evening, white- waistcoated, and 
draped in his cloak. The street was 
dark aod deserted. By inquiring at 
shops, he at last found the door be 
sought ; it stood \>peu. A little 
Indian girl, whom he encountered in 
the court, pointed to the staircase, up 
which he groped his way. At the 
end of a passage, upon the first floor, 
he discovered a faint light. Follow- 
ing this beacon, and passiug through 
two doors that stood ajar, he reached 
a small room, where several of the 
guests were smoking cigars round a 
table, on which stood half- emptied 
^cups and glasses. In a corner two 
senoras were squatted, making ice ; 
and a little farther ofi* an old negress 
was putting sugar into a caldron of 
punch. The ice- makers were the 
mother and sister of the heroine of 
the day ; the master of the house was 
amongst tho smokers. Dr Weddell 
paid his respects, got rid of his cloak, 
and passed on into antechamber No. 
2. This was in darkness, save for the 
glimmering rays of light that shot in 
from the adjacent rooms ; and the 
doctor, seeing nothing,' and advancing 
quickly, ran up ^ against a soft sub- 
stance, which he presently made out 
to be another senora^ enveloped, even 
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to the crown of her head, in a vast were ' substituted nationar dances, 
shawl. The room was half full of These, Dr Weddell acutely remarks, 
shawled ladies, seated on either side have little merit unless danced as soup 
of the passage left open for the guests, is eaten— hot. The military orchestra 
some on chairs, others on trunks, and played the airs of the hailesitos with 
two or three upon a bed. These infinite spirit, one of the musicians 
senoras^ the doctor learned, were accompanying them with words, in 
mothers,' friends, or relatives of the which there was some license and 
guests. Not being sufficiently smart much wit. The zapateado was danced 
to show themselves in the foreground amidst vehement applause. The good^ 
of the festival, they yet would have a humour of the evening was at its 
view of it. They came as mosqueteras. height. Farther they could not go, 
Antechamber No. 2 contained what is thought Dr Weddell. He was mis- 
called, in that country, the mosque- taken. In an interval of the dancing, 
teria* Another step took the doctor it was decided that a colonel there 
into the ball-room. Thence shawls present, who, in the doctor's opinion, 
and cigars were banished, and replaced was abundantly gay, was not suffi- 
by silks and lace, white gloves and cicntly so, and he was condemned to 
black patent leather. Dr Weddell be shot. The sentence was forthwith 
looked down with some shame at his carried into execution. The victim 
boots, which he had himself blacked was placed upon a chair in the middle 
before leaving home. Silence reigned of the room, the band played a funeral 
in the saloon. The ladies were on marcli, and the unhappy (or happy) 
one side, the men upon the other, colonel was compelled to swallow, one 
waiting for the military band, which after the other, as many glasses of 
was behind time. The first tap of the champagne or sherry as there were 
drum electrified the mute assemblage, young ladies present. This done, the 
Smiles and ' animation beamed upon dead-march ceased, "and the culprit 
every face. At the same time were was released. The German students 
distributed the fragrant contents of have a custom somewhat similar to 
the caldron which the black Hecate this, Der Furst der Thoren^ when one 
had brewed in anteroom No. 1. Cups sits astride upon a barrel, and imbibes 
of punch circulated, and were not dis- all the beer, schnapsy and Rhenisb 
dained by the ladies. Dancing began, presented to him by his boon-com- 
The doctor, who, whilst climbing paiiions. But with the exception of 
mountains, three days previously, in • Lola Montes, who smoked her* cigar 
quest of flowers and simples, had suf- and drank her chopine in a Heidel- 
fered terribly from the sdrochcy and berg sUidenten-hneipey tlio fair sex in 
had counted a hundred and sixty Europe do not generally mingle in 
throbs of his pulse in a minute, was orgies of this kind. After a substan- 
feverish and ill at ease, and did not tial supper, Dr Weddell was con- 
intend to dance. But he was borne demned to be shot, and shot accord- 
away by the torrent. After the ingly. Other executions followed, 
quadrille came another distribution of and the jollity reached its climax by 
punch, and a proportionate rise in the the men voting the execution en masse 
ladies' spirits ; then came the ices of the whole of the ladies — a sentence 
which mamma and sister had so in- which was resisted, but at last carried- 
dustriously manufactured, and which out. The Bolivian sefioritas must’ 
were, of course, pronounced excellent; have strong heads, for vre read' that 
then (Bolivia seems a very thirsty dancing recommenced and continued- 
country) bottles of champagne and vigorously until five in the morning, 
sherry made their appearance, every when the band and the maJoMty of 
gentleman seized as many glasses as the guests beat a retreat. A guitar 
he could carry, and challenged the was then procured, and the lady of 
seTwritaSy who were not allowed to the bouse and two or three of her- 
refuse. The fun now grew fast and friends, with half-a-dozen of the most 
furious. A new phase of the ball active of the caballerosy danced on, and 
commenced. For formal quadrilles kept up the ball until one in the after- 

* The occupants of the pit at a theatre are called in Spain the mofqueUria, 
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noon ! After which, all we have to 
‘ say is, Brava, Bolivia I 

Br VTeddelh who had been tinwell 
before the ball, was very ill after it, 
and lay in bed for six weeks. When 
his strength returned,' he made aa ex- 
cursion to La Lancha, a point about 
four leagues from La Paz. The steps 
he and his companions had taken to 
obtain concessions of ' land on the 
Tipnani had not led to the results 
they anticipated; so they tempora- 
rily directed their attention to the 
river Chuquiaguillo, upon which La 
Lancha is situated. In the opinion of 
the natives, this place is wi pozo de 
oro — a well of gold. Early one morn- 
ing in May the three Frenchmen set 
out for it, upon mule-back, passing 
along a road enlivened, during its 
early portion, with various kinds of 
shrubs, bearing flowers of brilliaut 
colours. At this part of the doctor's 
book we come to a good deal of scien- 
tific detail, accompanied by woodcuts, 
all veiy interesting to miners and in- 
tending gold-seekers, but on which we 
shall not dwell.* The gold of the 
Chuquiaguillo is found in the form of 
or nuggets, very various in 
shape and size. One of them, sent 
to Spain by the Condo do Moncloa, 
is said to have weighed more than 
twenty kilogrammes— forty-four Eng- 
lish pounds. At various periods, and 
much babre recently, nuggets of seve- 
ral pounds' weight have been found. 

“During the presidency of General 
Ballivian, an Indian came from time 
to time to La Paz, to sell pieces of 
gold, which had the appearance of 
being cut with a chisel from a con- 
siderable mass of the metal, and many 
persons judged, from the colour, that 
the mass in question must proceed 
fi’om the river Chuquiaguillo. No 
bribe or promise could induce the In^ 
dian to reveal his secret. The aflair 
got to the ears of the president, who 
expected to obtain without dliflcalty 
the information refused to others ; but 
the lidiau held out, and would say 
nothing. Finding gentle means in- 
eftectual, the general tried threats, 
imprisonment, &c., but all in vain. 
Flatly, the poor man was condemned 
to life-long service in the army, as 
guilty of ^sobedience and disrespect 
to the ^ief Of the state ! From that 
aa8^ AtiWd itmtldng more was heard 


either of him or of his treasure. Some 
persons in La Paz told me that he 
perished under the lash." 

La Lancha (the word signifies a 
boat) is neither town nor village, but 
a marsh. On approaching it, up a 
ravine, the travellers came to an im- 
mense dike or barrier of rock, through 
one extremity of which the river had 
wrought itself a narrow passage. This 
dike had ovidcutly long been an im- 
mense obstacle to the waters that 
flowed down the ravine of Chuqui- 
aguillo, and it was a rational enough 
conclusion that, since those waters 
washed down gold, a good deal of the 
metal must still remain behind that 
natural barrier. But it seemed more 
probable that the river gathered its 
gold after than before passing the 
rocky wall. It struck Dr Weddell as 
pretty certain tliat Count Moncloa’s 
nugget would’ have remained behind 
the dike instead of being washed over 
it. The conclusion was reasonable 
enough. Behind the dike La Lancha 
begins, terminating a quarter of a 
league above it, at the foot of another 
rock, which rises vertically to a height 
of thirty feet. Over this rock the 
river dashes, covering its surface with 
groat stalactites of ice, and then winds 
along the right side of the marsh, 
where it has made itself a channel. 

“At one point of its surface the 
Lancha contracts, and thus presents 
the form of the figure 8. Perhaps . 
one should seek the ^ure of a boat, 
to which the site has oeen compared, 
in the combination of the marsh and 
of the mountains of bluish schist that 
rise abruptly around it. According 
to this manner of viewing it, the sur- 
face of the marsh would represent the 
deck of the vessel, and the gold would 
be in the hold — that is to say, on* the. 
rock which is supposed to form thi^ 
bottom of the basin. Several attempts 
have been made to ascertain the ex- 
istence of the precious metal, and we 
were told a multitude of ' atymetive 
tales — much' too attractive to bo^ cre- 
dible. Tlie upshot, hpWbver, which 
could nbt be concealed, was, that’ all 
attempts had ultimately failed, owing 
to the infiltration of water into the 
wells sunk in^the attempt to roach the 
veneros (strata of argillaceous sand) in 
which the gold Is found." 
Nevertheless^ flio doctor thought 
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the place worthy: deliWate exami- 
aation, aod to that end establiebed 
himself, with Mr Herrypon the engi- 
neer, and withFranck, their carpenter, 
nnder a tent, within which, during the 
night, the tliermometer rarely stood 
at less than three degrees below zero. 
When the sun shone, the climate was 
gonial and agreeable; but at three 
o'clock it dipped behind the moun- 
tains, which was the signal for the 
wanderers to creep under canvass, 
wrap themselves in blankets, and 
feast upon the hot stew their Indian 
cook had passed the morning in pre- 
paring. They had neighbours : seve- 
ral Indians had built huts on the 
ledges of the mountains, and daily 
drove their sheep and alpacas to graze 
upon the herbage of the marsh. From 
one of them Dr Weddell subsequently 
obtained an alpaca for his collection. 
Vicunas occasioually strayed near the 
camp, and Franck managed to shoot 
one, which, with viscachas and a few 
wild ducks, improved the campaigning 
fare. 

“Of tho feathered inhabitants of 
the district, the most curious, unques- 
tionably, is a species of variegated 
woodpecker (Picus rupicola'), which, 
not withstanding its name of carpin- 
iero (carpenter), has all the habits of 
a mason. Instead of working at trees, 
as do its congeners, it finds nothing 
in tliat graminaceous regiou but rock 
and eai'th upon which to exercise its 
beak. These birds are invariably met 
with in isolated pairs ; they skim the 
gi’ound in flying, and settle, after a 
few moments' flight, upon a sod or 
rock, uttering a long, shrill, cooing 
sound. If one is killed, it is rare that 
its mate does not come and place itself 
beside the dead body, as if imploring 
a similar fate— a request which the 
sportsman is not slow to comply with, 
for the carpintero of the Cordilleras is 
a dainty morsel." 

Whilst Dr Weddell herborised, 
adding nearly a hundred specios of 
plants to his collection, the engineer 
studied the Lancha with other views, 
and at last, resolved to sound it. Mr 
Borniche, who had remained a La 
Paz, obtained authorisation from the 
Ck)vernment — ^ dcreclijo de catea^ or 
right of search, -in the whole of the 
Lanch^', during a fixed time, at the 
end of which he might, if he thought 


proper, purchase the jgroiind fi)t it# 
rough value, fixed without refereoqe 
to any liiiaeral wealth it might oon- ^ 
tain. AjLthis in accordance with the 
Mining' Code. But poor Herrypon 
knew not what Ife undertook. He 
had no idea of mining difficulties in 
Bolivia. In this single operation he 
took the measure of the country’s 
capabilities. A month and a half 
passed in hammering out, in a forge at 
La Paz, a common and very clumsy 
Artesian screw, such as would have 
been got ready in three days in a 
Europeati city, and at a cost consider- 
ably less than that of the coal con- 
sumed in the Bolivian smithy. The 
mere hire of the forge and bellows - 
blower was four dollars (sixteen shil- 
lings) a-day . Wheft at last the instru- 
ment was ready and applied, layers 
of solid rock ana a thick bed of difllu- 
ent clay long frustrated all the miners' 
attempts. Finally, a deep well was 
sunk, but no gold was found, nor signs 
of any, and the miners quitted the 
place, where nothing less than the 
certainty of ultimately reaching a rich 
vein would have justUied them in con- 
tinuing their costly and laborious re- 
searches. 

A second illness, by Vhicb he was 
attacked before he had fully recovered 
from the debilitating eflects of the 
first, determined Dr Weddell to seek 
change of air. Whilst his engineering 
ally was still sinking wells and unpro- 
fitably probing the Lancha, he set out 
#with Mr Borniche for.Tipuani. Pass- 
ing the magnificent Mount Illampu, 
which is upwards of seven thousand 
English yards high, and the great lake 
of Titicaca, they reached the town of 
Sorata, after an easy journey of thirty 
leagues. A toilsome one of forty re- 
mained to be accomplished before tkey 
should reach Tipuani. The roads were 
difficult, their muleteers fell ill, their 
mules were stubborn and restive, and 
mal-pasos (dangerous places to pass) 
were numerous ; but after a few smaU 
accidents and much fatigue they 
reached the village, which derives its 
name from tipa^ the name of a tr^e 
that produces a^gum known in jthat 
country as sangre de 
blood. This tree, it is said, was for- 
merly very abundant in the valley of 
Tipuani. In , the uymara^ 
tongue^.jfte particle 
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word) implies possession. The village 
consists of fifty or sixty houaps, built 
chiefly of palm trunks, placea side by 
side, thatched with leaves q( the same 
tree, and partitioned, when partitions 
there are, with bainboos. “I found 
the place somewhat increased in size 
since my visit in 1847, but no way 
improved with respect to healthiness 
and cleaiiliness. At its entrance, 
stagnant water, covered with a gieen 
scum, filled old excavations, or di^- 
girtgs^ and told that there, as in Cali- 
fornia, gold and fever are inseparable. 
It sufficed, moreover, to behold the 
pallid countenances of the inhabit- 
tants, to judge of the atmosphere we 
breathed.” This was hardly the place 
for an invalid to recruit his health 
and strength in, aud, after visiting the 
mines, Dr Weddell set out for the 
Mission of Gnanay, boating it down 
the rapid and rocky Tipuani— a ra- 
ther dangerous mode of travelling. 
The priest of the Mission was an ay^ 
mara Indian, a native of La Paz ; his 
parishioners -were Zecwjndians, con- 
siderable savages— although they had 
abjured paint, or only secretly used it 
— and very skilful with gun and bow, 
as well as in the capture of several 
large species of fish found in the river 
Mapiq, hard by which they dwelt. 
Soroe^ these fish attain the weight 
of 'hearly a' hundred pounds. They 
are taken with strong hooks, shot with 
arrows, or hocussed and taken by 
hand. This last practice prevails 
amongst some other South AmericaiMi 
tribes. 

*^The substance employed for this 
purpose by the Guanay Indians is the 
milky juice of one of the largest trees 
of their forests, known by them nnder 
the name of Solinian. It is the Ilura 
crepitans of the botanist. To obtain 
this venomous milk, they cut numer- 
ous notches in the bark of the tree, 
and the sap which exudes runs down 
and soaks the earth at its foot. This 
earth, enclosed in a large sack, is 
thrown into the river, anjd as soon as 
tbe water becomes impregnated with 
" ity the fish within the circle of its in- 
' fitience float inanimate upon the sur- 
faoe^and are collected withbut trouble. 
A ore^k or small branch of the river 
is uEftialJy selected for this operation. 
In ^ Other parts of Bolivia, and espe- 
cially in tne province of Yungas, they 


use, to poison the water, the green 
stalk of a small liana called Pepko or 
Saeha^ of which they crush, upon a 
stone, a fathom's length or two, in 
that part of the river they wish to in- 
fect. Its effect is said to be as speedy 
as that of the Soliman sap, and 1 w'as 
assured that the fish thus taken could 
be eaten with impunity. It is not to 
be thence inferred th^ the sap, like 
the poison used for their arrows by the 
Indians of Guiana and on the Amazon, 
may be taken by man without in- 
jury ; it is to the extreme smallness of 
the dose swallowed with the fish that 
its apparent harmlessness is to be at- 
tributed. The sap of the Soliman has, 
in fact, such caustic qualities, that its 
mere emanations cause violent irrita- 
tion of the organs which receive them. 
Wc saw at the Mission a person who 
had lost his sight in consequence of a 
few drops of this juice having acciden- 
tally spirted into his eyes ; and Messrs 
Boussinganlt and Rivero related that, 
having subjected the sap of the Soli- 
man to evaporation, with a view to 
analyse it, the person who superin- 
tended the* operation had his face 
swollen and his eyes and ears ulcer- 
ated, and was cured only after several 
days’ medical treatment.” 

Bolivia is evidently a fine field for 
the botanist. Dr Weddell mentions 
a number of vegetables unknown, or 
little known, in Europe, but interest- 
ing and valuable by reason of their 
medical properties or economical uses. 
When in the province of Yungas, he 
briefly refers to two or three of the 
principal of these: “The Matico, a 
shrub of the pepper tribe, whose leaves, 
which resemble those of sage, have re- 
markable vulnerary properties ; the 
Vejucoj a curious species of Aristoh- 
cilia, whose crushed leaves are said to 
be an infallible cure for the bites ^ 
serpents; and a sort of Idyrica, or 
wax-tiee, whose berries, soaked in 
boiling water, yield in abundance a 
gremi wax, used to make candles.” 
Concerning the Quinquina, or Pern* 
vian-bark tree, and the Cam shrub, 
whose leaves the Indians chew, the 
doctor gives many interesting parti- 
culars. ' When descending the river 
Coroico in a haha or Indian canoe, he 
frequently encountered his old ac- 
quaintances the cascanlleros, or bark- 
gatherers, who pursue their wild and 
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s)»)itary callio^ in tbe interior of the 
forests, dwellings iiodor sheds of palm- 
ieares, and exposed to many dangers 
«nd hardships* Whilst seeking, one 
evening, a good place to bivouac, the 
doctor, and the padre from the Guanay 
Mission, who was then his fellow* 
traveller, came upon a cdtcariltero^s 
hut, in front of wh^ch they beheld a 
horrible spectqple. A man lay upon 
the aground in the agonies of death. 
Iie\was*alpioat naked ; and, whilst yet 
aliyo, he was preyed upon by thou- 
sands of insects, whose stings and bites 
doubtless accelerated his end. His 
face, especially, was so much swollen 
that its features could not be distin- 
guished ; and his limbs, the only por- 
tion of this corpse which still moved, 
were in an equally hideous state. 
Under the roof of leaves was the re- 
mainder of the poor wretch's clothes, 
consisting of a straw hat and a ragged 
blanket ; beside them lay a flint and 
steel, and an old knife. A small 
earthen pot contained the remains of 
his last meal— a little maize, and two 
or three frozen potatoes. For a few 
seconds the missionary contemplated 
this piteous object, then made a step 
towards the unfortunate man, and was 
about, I thought, to offer him some 
assistance, at least of a spiritual na- 
ture, but his courage failed Mm ; and, 
suddenly turning away, he walked 
hastily to his bedsa^ and bad himself 
rowed to a place some hundred yards 
farther, upon the opposite bank of the 
river.” In fact, the tortured bark- 
gatherer was beyond human aid, and 
on the brink of death. Hr Weddell 
covered him with his blanket, and re- 
turned to the boats. 

We have dipped but into a few 
chapters of this compendious volume 
of nearly six hundred pages. A large 
portion of its contents are more inter- 
esting to naturalists and miners than 
to the general reader. Dr Weddell's 
investigations are of a comprehensive 
nature, including the animal, vege- 
table, and mineral kingdoms, extend- 
ing to an analysis of tbe various Indian 
languages of the country, and even 
to Bolivian music, of which he bur- 
nishes specimens. A map, some use- 
ful illustrations, an excellent table of 
contents, and headings to the chapters, 
give the wgrk a completeness not so 
common in French as in English pub- 


lications of this natnre^ Having 
adoptedi'it ibr examination as a book 
of travel,' and not of scientidc and 
mining research, we recommend the nu- 
merouslcliapters we have not touched 
upon to those classes of readers to 
which they especially address them- 
selves, and turn to MrFavie's sketches 
of countries adjacent to those in which 
Dr Weddell has more recently wan- 
dered. It does not appear, from the 
former gentleinan’s book, that his 
rambles had any more serious motive 
than love of locomotion, and a curio* 
sity to view slri^nge lands. The form 
he has adopted, and the modest pre- 
tensions announced in his preface, re- 
lieving him of most of the responsi- 
bility to which writers of travel usually 
hold themselves subject, he gives 
no account of himself, is very desul- 
tory, and does not take the trouble to 
supply dates. We collect, however, 
from his volume and preface, that 
some years have elapsed since his 
travels were performed, and that he 
was then a young man, eager for ad- 
venture, and enthusiastic for local pe- 
culiarities and national characteristics. 
It is with a view to variety, he tells 
us, that he has jumbled the sections 
of his book, and irregulafly distributed 
those of them which have a natural 
order and sequence of their own. It 
was about twenty years ago— as we 
gather from the internal evidence of 
the chapters — that Mr Favie left 
Buenos Ayres for Valparaiso, by the 
.route across the Panipas. The mo- 
ment was not particularly well chosen 
for such a journey. Anarchy was at 
its height in South America, and es- 
pecially in the country of the Argen- 
tina republic. There was strife be- 
tween federalists and Unitarians. The 
Indians, resuming the offensive, had 
committed many depredations, and 
defeated the volunteers of the provinco 
of Cordova. The roads were far from 
safe; impediments and stoppages were 
numerous, and two months were con- 
sumed by the journey from La, Plata 
to the Cordillera, a distance of three 
hundred leagues. When at only four 
days' march from the Andes, snow 
fell, and a halt was called in the poor 
little town of Mendoza. The moun- 
tains were white from foot to summit ; 
there was no possibility of crossii^ 
them ; patience most be caltiyateOf 
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and spring waited for. In these 
dull win ter- quarters Mr Pavie had 
abundant leisure to note down the 
incidents of his two months’ jour- 
ney, to gather characteristic traits of 
the people, and striking anecdotes of 
the war. We shall take him up, how- 
ever, at an earlier period of his expe- 
dition, when he w'^as but a week out 
from Buenos Ayres. Ho had traversed 
the province of the same name and 
that of Santa Fe, and hoped to reach 
the town of Cordova upon the follow'- 
ing night. A forest succeeded to bare 
and monotonous plains. The horses 
trotted briskly over a light sandy soil, 
refreshed by numerous streams; the 
country was smiling, the vegetation 
rich. It still wanted two hours of 
sunset, and another league would 
bring the travellers to the post-house 
of tlic esquina — the Corner — situated 
at the junction of the two high-roads 
which connect the Pacific and the At- 
lantic — one leading northwards, to 
Bolivia and Peru, the other south- 
west, to Chili, passing through St Liiis 
and Mendoza, JMr Pavie would liavc 
availed himself of^tlm remaining day- 
light to push on a stage farther, but a 
young Cordovan, who accompanied 
him, and whb was a lively and plea- 
sant fellow, urged him to pass the 
night at the esquina. It was kept by 
a widow, he said, a certain Hofia Ycn- 
tura, w4iose eggs with tomata sauce 
were quite beyond praise, and whose 
daughter Pepa sang like a nightingale. 
It was a long rpad from that to San- 
tiago do Chili — three hundred leagues, 
besides the Andes to cross, and the 
season was advanced, but Mr J^avje 
was unwilling to disoblige his friend. 

“ An old qaufho^ the widow’s man- 
aging man, came out to receive us. 
Whilst tlio liorses were unharnessed, 
a lad of twelve or thirteen, bcautifnl 
as one of Murillo’s shepherds — who 
was hurling stones at the wild pigeons 
perched upon the tig-trees — threw 
his sling across his shoulder, and ran 
into the house, crying out—* Mother I 
mother 1 here is Don Mateo with 
some foreign seflores.’ Don Mateo, 
our Cordovan friend, wont to see 
after dinner; and to inform the post- 
mistress that we should not need 
horses before the next morning. 
The travellers’ ro6m was tolerably 
clean, and very largo. Its sole farni- 


tnre consisted of a small lamp burn- 
ing before an image of the Virgin, 
and of a guitar suspended from a nail. 
When dinner was ready. Dona Ven- 
tura brought in immense arm-chairs, 
covered with leather and gilt nails, 
and evidently made at Granada in 
the time df the Catholic kings. Some 
very brisk peasant girls (cJtolas)^ who 
said nothing, but looked a great deal, 
laid the table, and placed upon it the 
promised eggs and tomatas, and large 
salad-bowls containing lumps of roast 
meat swimming in gravy. Pimento 
had not been spared. The soup was 
brought to us, according to the cus- 
tom of the country, at the end of the 
repast. The post-mistress, seated 
upon the estrade or platform that 
extended completely round the room, 
triumphed in our famous appetites, 
and proudly drew herself up when- 
ever one of ns paid her a more or less 
exaggerated compliment on the ex- 
cellence of her dinner. Pepa, a hand- 
some girl, with a remarkably white 
skin and fresh complexion, stood near 
her, smoking a cigarrito, and gazing 
about with lier great blue eyes, which 
were shadeil by long dark lashes. 
Jnancito, the boy with the sling, 
rambled round the table, and uncere- 
moniously tasted the Bordeaux wn*ric 
in our glasses. Dinner cleared away, 
JMateo took down tfic guitar and pre- 
sented it to Pepa : ‘ Seuorita,’ he said, 
* these gentlemen would be enchanted 
to hear you sing ; favour them with 
a ballad, and tliey will consitlcr you 
the most amiable girl — /a 7nas pre- 
ciosa niTtn — in tlje entire province.’ 
Wc were about to add our entreaties 
to those of Mateo, but the young girl 
had already tuned the instrument; 
and, without coughing, complaining 
of a .cold, or waiting to be asked 
again, she sang lialf-a-dozeu very 
long songs. At the end of every 
verse Mateo applauded. Pepa cer- 
tainly had a charming voice, which 
she did not badly manage. Gra- 
dually her countenance grew animat- 
ed. From time to time she stopped 
and exclaimed — ‘Ay, Jesus! I am 
dead!’ aud then went on again. 
Doiia Ventura at last began to ac- 
company her daughter’s song. At 
every chorus we slapped the table 
with the palms of our hands ; and 
Mateo, imitating castanets with his 
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fingers, danced like a madman in the 
middle of the hall.’’ 

This thoroughly Spanish- American 
scene was interrupted by the arrival 
of fifteen waggons, each drawn by six 
oxen, and laden with dried fruits, 
eotton, and bales of horse- hair. They 
drew up in line upon the open space 
In whose centre stood the post-house. 
The oxen, unharnessed, joined the 
reserve drove' which followed the con- 
voy, in charge of a dozen horsemen ; 
and from thr innermost recesses of 
the vehicles there emerged bullock- 
drivers, women, children, passengers 
of all ages and of motley aspect, who 
had joined the caravan in order to 
get over three hundred leagues at 
small expense. - Some ran to cut 
wood, others to fetch water. Fires 
were lighted, and enormous slices of 
meat set to roast before tliem upon 
spits stuck in the ground. Every 
convoy of this kind is under the or- 
ders of a nqxitfiz or chief. This one 
was commanded by a ceitain Gil 
Perez, whose arrival seemed of strong 
interest to Eofia Ventura and her 
daughter. Pop a hastened to adorn 
herself with a silk shawl, the gaudy 
product of a Lyons loom, and with a 
fashionable Ihienos Ayres comb, a 
foot high. Ilis camp established, Gil 
Perez entered the house with a beam- 
ing countenance, lie had brought 
presents for everybody — a scarf and 
satin shoes for Pepa, a Peruvian gold 
chain for her mother, a dirk for Jnaii- 
cito. In Spauiih countries acqu^^iit- 
ance is soon made. His gifts distri- 
buted, Perez sat down and chatted 
with Hon Mateo and the other tra- 
vellers ; whilst the bullock-drivers, 
the cholas, and the postilions of the 
esquhwb^ were dancing outside. Hy 
and by, Perez, who had been out to 
look after his people, announced the 
approach of more travellers, indicated 
by a cloud of dust in the south-east. 
Juancito went out to reconnoitre, and 
reported that the muleteers from. San 
Juan were close at hand. Pepa and 
her mother exchanged a rapid glance. 
The muleteers halted at some "dis- 
tance from the posting-house and 
unloaded their beasts, each of which 
carried two barrels of brandy. TJicir 
chief dismounted and walked towards 
the house, his saddle-bags over his 
shoulder. Walking rapidly and on 


tiptoe, on account of the long steel 
spars which he dragged at his heels, 
he knocked at Dofia Ventura’s door. 
Juancito answered. 

“ Gil Perez looked at the muleteer 
prettv^ mneh as an admiral might look 
at the humble master of a merchant- 
man. The muleteer, disconcerted at 
finding the room full of strange faces, 
to say nothing of that of the capataz^ 
which seemed greatly to incommode 
him, paused near the door for some 
seconds. 

“ ‘ Come in, Fernando,’ said PoHa 
Ventura ; ‘ you are surj)rised to see 
iny Pepita in full dress, eh, ray lad? 
We have had an arrival of gentlemen. 
Will y<ni sup? I have some piicnero 
at hand.’ 

“ ‘ Thanks, senora,’ replied Fer- 
nando ; ‘ I want nothing. You know 
that I never pass this way without 
calling to sec Pepita. I have brought 
you a little barrel of the best brandy 
that has been tasted at San Juan for 
many a year.’ 

“ ‘ Is the brandy for Pepa? ’ said 
Gil Perez, 

“ ‘ Don Gil,’ replied the muleteer, 

‘ every one gives what he has, and 
according to hia means.’ Then, turn- 
ing to the young girl Pepita,’ ho 
said, ‘ when you w ere a child you 
liked the tarts made in our moun- 
tains ; 1 have brought you some, and 
of the best peaches.’ . ^ . 

Whilst speaking, he drew from 
his saddle-bags the little barrel of 
brandy, and a dozen square cakes 
filled with a thick rakrmalade, which 
seemed particularly grateful to the 
gums of Juancito. Then he sat him- 
self down near Pepa, aud looked 
proudly at the captain of the wnggona. 

“ ‘ IIow many beasts have yon? ’ 
said the latter. 

“ ‘ Fifteen, besides saddle-horses.’ 

“ ‘ Just as many as I have carts. 
Hot so bad, really. You carry thirty 
casks — half a load for one of my wag- 
gons. Pshaw ! what can you earn ? 
A poor trade is yours, my lad, and 
you will follow it long before you 
grow rich.’ 

“ ‘ When I am tired of it,’ replied 
Fernando, ‘ I will try another.’ The 
muleteer spoke these words in a sin- 
gular tone. 

“ ‘ Fernando is stout-hearted,’ said 
Doiia Ventura, ‘ aud he will do weW 
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yet; and he will find, somewhere in 
his own province, a pretty girl with 
a good dowry. Eh, Fernando?’ 

“Fernando made no reply, but 
pulled down his 'little pointed hat 
over his forehead his eyes glittered 
like those of a cat. Seizing the gui tar, 
which lay upon the bench beside 
Fepa, he strummed it with an absent 
air, like one absorbed by his thoughts. 
Jnancito, who stood before him, wait- 
ing doubtless for the end of the pre- 
lude, and for the commencement of 
some lively mountain ditty, pushed 
his arm, and aaid--‘ Fernando, have 
you seen the fine presents Gil Perez 
has brought us?’ Without raising 
his eyes, the muleteer sang, in a low 
voice, this verse of an old ballad 

* N^o estua tan conteuta, Juana, 

En ver me neuar pur ti ; 

Que lo que hoy fiiero dc mi, 

Podri serdc ti inafianu.’* 

Then suddenly throwing down the 
guitar, he jumped upon the cstradc, 
extinguished the lamp that burned 
before the Madonna, and clapped his 
hand to his knife. Pep'a took refuge 
close to her mother. At the cry she 
uttered, Gil Perez stood upon his 
guard ; but Fernando passed close by 
him without * looking at him, and 
. reached the door. ‘ Ah, Pepita 1 ’ 
muttered he as ho went out, ‘you 
will drive me to harm 1 ’ Aud he dis- 
appear?4” 

This stormy episode broke up the 
party. Agitated and alarmed, Doila 
Ventura and her daughter betook 
themselves to ' their bedchambers. 
The travellers wrapped themselves in 
their blankets— Mr Pavie establish- 
ing himself, according to his custom, 
in their coche-galera^ or travelliug- 
caiTiago, where he slept but little, 
owing to the songs aud dancing of 
the waggon- drivers, and the scream- 
ing of innumerable parrots. The 
night passed without incident, and 
jat daybreak he was roused by Mateo. 

horses were ready ; the San Juan 
JJ!“^eers were already on their road; 
Gil 1 ciiyjez, foot in stirrup, was direct- 
iug the \ departure of his convoy, 
inat eveniL^^g the travellers reached 
“Cordova. 


Several months had elapsed since 
the scene at the esquina^ aud IVIv 
Pavie, after rambling through Chili 
and Peru, returned to Santiago, the 
capital of the former country. Look- 
ing on, one night, at a dance^ in a 
public garden, he fell in with his old 
acquaintance, Don Mateo, somewhat 
threadbare, but still a passionate 
lover of song and dance. One of the 
political changes so cohimon in South 
America had driven him across the 
Andos. lie was an exile, proscribed 
in his own country. His party had 
fallen, his patrimony had been swal- 
lowed up by fines, and he deemed 
himself fortunate to have saved his 
neck. 

“ Do you remember,” said Mateo, 
as he leaned beside his French friend 
upon the parapet bordering the Taja- 
raar, and gazed at the summits of tlie 
Cordillera, which still reflected a last 
gleam of sun — “ do you recollect one 
evening at the esqnma f Well, of Jill 
the persons then assembled under 
.Dona Ventura’s hospitable roof, and 
including her and her daughter, how 
many, do you suppose, still live ? 
Two, you and I ! The first scene of 
the drama passed before your eyes. 
1 will narrate those that ensued. You 
have not forgotten our merry supper 
at the posting-house, Gil Perez and 
his waggons, and Fernando, the little 
muleteer with the long spurs ? ” 

Mr I’avie perfectly remembered all 
that had passed at the esguina. Mateo 
took up the tale from*thc moment of 
their departure. Although Fernando 
and Gil Perez started nearly at the 
same moment, they met no more un- 
til they reached Buenos Ayres. The 
aria (string of mules) trotted briskly 
over the plain, whilst the heavy wag- 
gons lingered in the ruts. Four days 
had elapsed since Fernando’s arrival, 
when Perez reached liis mual halting- 
ground near the hill of the Retiro, 
and, after turning out his cattle to 
gra/ve, rode into the city. As soon as 
he was gone, the bullock-drivers, a va- 
gabond and insubordinate race, gath- 
ered round the camp-fires to discuss 
the news that had reached them of 
insurrections in the inland provinces. 


* / r Juana, to see how I suffer for theej that which is my 

late to-day, to-morrow may Hfhance to be thine.” 
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Most' of these wild gauchos felt sorely 
tempted to exchange goad for lance, 
and join the armed bands then scour- 
ing the country. To gallop in bound- 
less plains, to pillage isolated farms, 
and attack hamlets — such was the 
fascinating perspective that offered 
itself to their imagination. Whilst 
they were debating the probable 
course of events in the tierra adentro^ 
Fernando came by. He was on foot ; 
his long spurs were still at his heels. 

“ ‘ Ha ! ’ cried the bullock- drivers, 
^ here is the little muleteer, the 
brandy-merchant from San Juan I 
Give us a barrel, Fernando, and wo 
will drink your health.’ 

“ ‘ Give me something to cat,’ re- 
plied the muleteer, ^ I am fasting since 
yesterday.’ 

**And cutting a slice off a great 
piece of beef that roasted at the fire, 
he took one end of it in his lingers, 
put the other into his mouth, and 
swallowed it at a single gulp, as a 
lazzarone swallows an ell of maca- 
roni. Then he wiped his knife on his 
eowskin boot and lay down under a 
cart to sleep. When Gil Perez re- 
turned and walked round his camp, 
he saw the muleteer, who was snor- 
ing on the grass. 

“ ‘ Hallo, Fernando I’ he criedi 
*• what do you there, my man ? * 

“ ‘ Resting myself,’ repbed Fer- 
nando, rubbing his eyes, ‘I have 
passed four days and nights playing 
at cards.’ 

“ ‘ Have you won ? ’ 

“ ‘ Lost everything — my load of 
brandy, my mules, all I had in the 
world. Lend me twenty dollars, Gil 
Perez?’ 

“ ‘To gamble them ?’ 

“ ‘ Perhaps. See, I was a steady 
man ; I never played, and you are cause 
that 1 am perhaps about to become a 
robber. I have known Pepa from 
her childhood ; her mother received 
me well, saw that I loved her daugh- 
ter, and encouraged me to work and 
increase my little trade. Every trip 
I made I never missed calling at the 
eequina^ and every trip I found Tepa 
prettier than before. . She received 
me joyfully, and I was happy; But 
since two years that yon have gone 
that road, all is changed. With your 
gold chains and silk shawls you have 
•tamed their heads. Lend me twenty 


dollars, that 1 may make them pre- 
sents and regain their favour, You 
are rich, Gil Perez — ^you will find a 
wife iu the towns, at Salta, Cordova, 
where you please ; I am poor, but I 
love Pepita, the only girl who would 
not refuse me, ruined though I be.* ” 

Surprised at the muleteer’s frank ex- 
planation and request, Gil Perez offer- 
ed him the twenty dollars, but laughed 
at the idea of abandoning his preten- 
sions to Pepita. Fernando refused 
the money, and departed with a mut- 
tered threat. That night he took to 
the pbun, mounted on a fine horse and 
bearing gold in his girdle— the spoils 
of a traveller he had waylaidand mur- 
dered. The die was cast ; the honest 
muleteer had become a gaucho malo. 

A few days after this, Fernando 
rode up to the esquina. Little Juan- 
cito ran to kiss him. Torribio, the 
steward, surprised to see him come 
alone, riding a valuable horse and 
without his usual retinue of mules and 
muleteers, hurried out to meet him. 

Amigo he. cried, “whence come 
you, thus finely equipped? It seems 
the Sau J uan brandy fetches a good 
price in the market 1” Without re- 
plying, Fernando abruptly opened the 
door and addressed the two women, 
astonished at bis sudden appearance. 

“ ‘ The gnuchada Is about to take 
the field,” he said, “ and I greatly fear 
that one of its earliest visits ‘will be 
for you. I have friends in its ranks ; 
give me your daughter, Dofia Ventura, 
and 1 answer for her safety and yours.’ 

“ ‘ Siuco when are you allied with 
the brigands, Fernando ?’ indignantly 
demanded Doila Ventura. 

“ ‘ Pepita,’ said the muleteer, evad- 
ing reply, ‘ will you have me ? — You 
tremble — yon turn away your head 1 — 
Are you afraid of me, Pepita? Do 
you lake me for a bandit ?’ 

“ There was something terrible in 
the sound of Fernando’s voice, which 
even the passionate love he still felt 
for Pepa was insufficient to soften. 
The young girl in vain endeavoured 
to speak. 

“ ‘ Fernando,’ cried Doiia Ventura, 
‘ when last you were here, you left my 
house like a madman, your hand on 
the haft of your knife ; you enter it 
to-day like a bandit, with threats upon 
your lips. Begone, and return no 
more ; 1 need not your protection.’ 
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^ Ha I yon mean to say that Gil need to charge down upon ns with 
Perez will protect you. Reckon upon your comrades like a band of robbers, 
that! There are times when fine When you first came in sight there 
shawls and gold chains are not worth were some ostriches about a mile in 
sabre and carbine. After all, I too front of me ; if those are what you 
hare gold I See here. Once more, seek, continue yonr hunt and leave 
Pepita, will you follow me ? lam no us to continue our journey.* 
longer a muleteer ; it was too base a “ During this parley, the bullock- 
trade, was it not? Shall I carry you drivera, believing danger past, ceased 
off on my horse’s crupper into the to stand upon the defensive ; Fernan- 
sierra of Cordova and to Chili V*” do’s comrades slowly approached and 
Pepa, frightened at the gaucho's ‘ carelessly mingled with them, rolling 
fierce voice and vehement manner, their cigarritoa and entering into c<^n- 
burst into tears and fainted in her versfition. • Although suspecting :io 
mother’s arms. F-eruando hastily left treachery, Perez hesitated to resume 
the house, his love— the last good sen- his march so long as Fernando :iud 
timent his heart retained — exchanged his band were there. Thus the halt 
for bitter hate. was prolonged, and the ostriches, no 

It was not long after this incident, longer frightened by the creaking of 
early npon a winter’s morning, that wheels, rcappearetl upon a rising 
Gil Perez, riding ahead of his wag- ground boliiiid which they had taken 
goiis, which had camped on the banks lofiige. 

of the. Rio Salado, discerned at the “‘Don Gil,’ exclaimed Fernando, 
horizon a dozen black specks that ra- ‘ T will wager that my horse, which 
pidly approached him. Soon he made has already done ten leagues to-day, 
them out to be horsemen, ^ armed sonic will overtake <vie of those birds sooner 
with lances, others with.rillcs. Deem- than .yours, fresh though he be.’ 
ing them suspicious, he rode back and “‘1 have no time to try,’ replied 
formed his caravan in order of battle. Perez, amioycd at the delay ; ‘ the 
The waggons were arranged in a circle, place is not safe, and I am in haste to 
the bullocks inwards ; anna were dis- see the houses of Cordova.’ 
tributed to the men, and from between . “ ‘ Pshaw I a five minutes’ ride,' 
the Avaggons the muzzles of pistols said the muleteer ; ‘come, one gallop, 
and blunderbusses menaced those Avho and I will rid von of my company, 
should assail the fc' trcss. These ar- and of that of my friends, with which 
rangcnicnts Avere scarcely iniidc Avlicn you do not seem over and aboA'^e 
the party of horsemen slackened speed, pleased.’ 

and one of them rode foi'Avard alone. “ ‘ So be it then,’ ansAvered Perez, 
At twenty paces from the waggons he ‘ and then 1 must bo off ; ’ aud he 
drew rein and removed the handker- set spurs to his horse. Fernando 
chief, which partly concealed his face, rode so close to him that their knees 
“ ‘ Don Cril,’ cried the horseman, touched. The yanchos and drivers 
‘ confess that the little muleteer For- shouted to oxcite the two horses, 
nando has given you a famous fright.’ Avhich seemed to lly over the plain ; 

“ ‘ It is you,’ replied Perez, ‘ Avhat and the ostriches, finding themselves 
do you here? what do you want of pursued, fled their fastest, stretch- 
^^3?’ ing out their necks, beating the air 

‘“I have changed my trade, amigo; with their short wings, and furrowing 
did I not once tell you that when I the ocean of tall herbage by rapid 
should be tired of ninle-driAdug, I had zigzags right and left. The two 
another trade in vicAv ? I am iioav an hoVsemen gained upon them. The 
ostrich hunter. A line flock escaped furious race had lasted at least ten 
from ns this morning, llave you not minutes, Avhen Fernando fell into the 

rear. * Gil Perez, looking back to cal- 
Anotherpoor trade that you have culate the distance that separated 
taken to,’ replied Perez. ‘If that be them, saw him brandishing a set of 
all yon haA^e to say to me, there was no balls as big as his fist.* ‘ Amigo^^ 

* This arm, which the gauchos throw to a distance of twenty paces, consists of 
three balls fastened to the same number of cords. The one held in the hand is 
longer than the two others. 
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cried he, without stopping, * those 
halls are big enough to catch a wild 
horse.’ Whilst he sought, In his 
girdle, the small leaden balls he pro- 
posed throwing round the ostrich’s 
neck, his horse fell, his fore-legs en- 
tangled in the ropes that bad just 
quitted the muleteer’s hands. The 
violence of the fall was in proportion 
to the rapidity of the ride. On be- 
holding his rival roll in the dust, 
Fernando uttered a triumphant shout. 
Ferez, who bad fallen upon his left 
side, sought tq extricate his sabre in 
order to cut the tcnible cord which 
shackled liis horse’s legs. The poor 
brute, panting and covered with foam, 
struggled violently for release. Be- 
fore Gil Ferez could draw his Aveapon, 
the mulotoor was on foot and held him 
by the throat. 

“ ‘ Yon are a traitor and a coward !’ 
cried the unfortunate Perez, giddy 
from his fall, and trying to shake his 
enemy off. ‘ You have led me into 
a snare to murder me I ’ 

“ ‘ That is not all,’ coolly replied the 
muleteer. ‘ Look yonder ; yon see 
that smoke, it proceeds from your 
waggons. The plain is on lire. ’Tis 
you Avhom 1 was hunting, enrretero 
(waggoner) ; but for you I should 
still be a muleteer. I have become 
a brigand. I have seen Fepa ; she 
rejects me. Tlio traitor, 1 say, is 
you, who have ruined all my hopes.’ 

“Ferez was active and vigorous : on 
equal terms his enemy Avonld not have 
dared contend Avith him ; butsur])risc 
and terror paralysed Ids strength. 
After deliberately stabbing him, Fer- 
nando passed a rope round his neck,* 
and, as he still breathed, dragged him 
to a neighbonriug stream and threw 
him into the water.” 

Gil Ferez dead, most of his men, 
who had arms and were more than a 
match for the banditti, joined the lat- 
ter, plundered the waggons, killed the 
oxen, and departed witli their new 
comrades, those who had no hoi^es 
riding double. Fernando promised 
to take them to a place wlifiVe they 
conld monnt themselves well. He 
kept his word. One night, old ? or- 
ribio, who, ever since Fernando’s 
visit and the commencement of the 
civil war, had kept vigilant watch, 
and frequently patrolled the. neigh- 
bourhood of the esquina^ thought ho 


heard voices in the forest* He bridled 
up the horses, which be always had 
ready-saddled in the stable^ and en^ 
treated his mistress and her daughter 
to escape by the Cordova road. The 
two women got upon the same horse ; 
Torribio, armed with sabre and car- 
bine, mounted another, to escort them; 
Jnaucito, not understanding the dan- 
ger, leaped, light and laughing, into 
his saddle, Avhip in hand, and his sling 
over his shoulder. The little party 
set out. They would have escaped 
an enemy to Avhom the locality was 
not familiar. But Fernando had 
placed spies round the posting-licusc, 
and lay in ambush upon the road to 
Cordova. A bullet from Torribio’a 
carbine grazed the brigand’s cheek ; 
the next moment the faithful old ser- 
vant lay in the road, his skull cleft 
by a sabre- cut. Juancito escaped 
into the forest. His mother and 
sister did the same, but were captured 
and taken back to the posting-house, 
which was pillaged and afterwards 
burnt. The outlaAvs then departed. 
Dona Ventura had supplied them 
plentifully Avith brandy, hoping to 
escape during their intoxication, but 
Fernando .drank nothin'^ When the 
moment came for departure, he lifted 
Fepa upon his horse, repulsed with 
his foot her despairing mother — who 
ill vain struggled and clung to her 
child — and rode off. Fepita,’ more 
dead than alive, uttered lamentable 
cries. The muleteer heeded them 
not, but sang the lines he had sung 
upon the memorable night when he 
found Gil Ferez at the posting-house, 
and left it Avitli a rombre prediction 
that Fepa would drive him to evil. 

** No estes tan conteuta, Juana, 

En ver me penar por li ; 

Que lo que hoy fucie de ini, 

Todra &er de ti niuilana.” 

Doiia Ventura’s fq^o is not upon 
record ; she is believed to have per- 
ished of hunger, misery, and cold. 
Juancito lost his way in the pampas. 
Although bred in the desert, the poor 
boy had not sufficient experience to 
guide himself by sun and stars. It 
was never knoAvn how long he held 
out. Not many days after his flight, 
there was found, upon the frontier of 
the Indian country, a child’s corpse, 
which was supposed to be his. ^ A 
whip hung from the wrist, and a sling 
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WftS over the shoulder. The birds of 
prey had made a skeleton of the body. , 
The fate of poor Pepita was far 
worse even than that of her mother 
and brother. Forced to follow the 
fortunes of the gaucho malo and his 
band, she was compelled to enliven 
their bivouacs by song and dance. 
At first, even the rude desperados 
amongst whom she had fallen, were 
inclined to pity her sufferings, but 
soon they imitated the contempt with 
which Fernando treated her. Ele- 
gantly dressed, she accompanied them 
everywhere ; she was their ballet- 
dancer and opera-singer. Her duty 
was to amuse those who rarely ad- 
dressed but to insult her. She was 
known in the country as the wife of 
the gaucho malo. Sometimes, in the 
night, when the robbers, ovc^pome by 
fatigue, slept to the last man, she 
might have escaped ; but whither 
could she fly ? Their halts were 
generally in places remote from all 
habitations ; and even had she reached 
a farm or village, what sort of wel- 
come would there have been for the 
supposed wife of the gaucho malo and 
accomplice of his misdeeds? 

** After several months,” Mateo con- 
tinued, “ passed in rambling about 
the plains, Fernando, emboldened by 
impunity and success, approached the 
villages. Other bands, better organ- 
ised and more numerous than his own, 
spread terror through the province of 
Cordova. He profited by the general 
confusion to take share in the fight, 
like a privateer who spreads his sails 
in the wake of friendly frigates. The 
militia, called out to oppose the in- 
surgents who threatened the town of 
Cordova, were beaten. The town 
remained in the power of the horse- 
men of the plain, and the militia 
conld not return to their homes, of 
which the eneigy bad taken posses- 
sion. They wore forced to fly, ex- 
changing a few parting shots with 
« roving corps that sought to impede 
th^r escape. 1 was of the number 
^of the fugitives. The company to 
wtiich I belonged daily diminished. 
Every man secretly betook himself to 
the place where he hoped an aslyum. 
Only twenty of ns remained together, 
resolved to make for the western pro- 
vinces, and to cross the Andes into 
Ohili: we had two hundred leagues 


to get over before putting the frontier 
between us and the enemy. 

“ One evening, as we were riding 
through the sierra of Cordova, we 
noticed a bivouac amongst the rocks. 
‘ Shall we reconnoitre that camp?’ I 
asked of the officer who commanded 
us. ‘ They are gauchos^' ho replied ; 
‘ it is almost dark, we can pass them 
unperceived : the robbers are not fond 
of fighting when there is no chance 
of booty;’ and we silently continued 
our march. By the light of the bi- 
vouac fires, wo made, out a dozeu 
horsemen seated on the ground upon 
their saddles. Their lances were piled 
in a sheaf in the middle of the camp; 
before them a woman was dancings 
her figure and movements clearly de- 
fined against the bright fire-light. 
They did not hear us; we marched 
at a walk, pistol in bridle, hand and 
carbine on thigh. We had already 
passed the bivouac unperceived, and 
were closing up our files preparatory to 
starting off at a gallop — it was no use 
fighting, the game was already lost — 
when a young man in the rearguard 
imprudently fired at the group. In 
an instant, the gauchos were armed 
and on horseback. Then they paused 
for a moment to see whence the dan- 
ger came. We set up a loud shout, 
which the echoes repeated. The gau- 
chos were terrified. Whilst they he- 
sitated to assume the offensive, we 
turned their camp. They fired lialf-a- 
dozen carbines at us, but hit nobody. 
Those who had no firearms went about 
and ran, and their example was quickly 
followed by the rest of the band. 
Tbclr flight was accelerated by the 
shots we sent after them. A few fell, 
but wo did not stop to count the dead. 
This useless victory might betray our 
flight; our best plan was now to hasten 
on through the ravines, and avoid for 
the future all similar encounters. 

During the skirmish, the woman 
who had been dancing before the fire 
bad disappeared. We thought no 
more of her. Suddenly, as we formed 
up, a shkdow passed before the head of 
the column. ' Who goes there ?’ cried 
the officer, and we quickly reloaded. 

‘ Who goes there?’ he repeated, prob- 
ing with his sabre the bushes that bor- 
dered the path. We listened, and pre- 
sently we heard a plaintive moan, fol- 
lowed by sobs. * It is a wounded man,’ 
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said the officer: ‘ so much the worse for 
him, the devii a doctor haye we herd’ 

“ ‘ Seiiores Caballeros,’ cried the 
mysterious being that was. thus hid 
in the darkness, * have pity upon me 
—save me ! He is dead I I am fi*ee I 
Ah! mother, mother!’ . . . 

The officer had dismounted ; a 
young girl threw her arms round bis 
neck, repeating»the words : ^ Save me 
—he is dead!’ We had all halted. 

* It is the dancing- girl,’ said the men ; 

* she detains us here to give time to 
her friends to return. It is the wife 
of the gaucho malo' 

“ ‘ I am Pepa Flores,* she vehe- 
mently replied, * the daughter of Doha 
Ventura of the esquimi ! Ah, senores^ 
you are honest people, you are! 
Never, never have I been Pernando’s 
wife. Is there none here who knows 
Doiia Ventura?’ 

“ I at once recognised Pepa’s voice. 

* She speaks the truth,’ I cried ; ‘ I will 
answer for her. Come, Pepita, you 
have nothing to fear with us.’ 

Fernando had perished in the 
skirmish. It was perhaps my hand 
that had terminated the career of tfie 
formidable bandit, and liberated Pe- 
pita. When she learned that her mo- 
ther was dead— I myself was obliged 
to impart to her the mournful fact, 
which everybody else knew — she shed 
a flood of tears, and begged me to 
take her with me. A proscribed fu- 
gitive, I had enough to do to take care 
of myself; but how could I resist 
the entreaties of an orphan, who had 
neither friend nor -relative in the 
world?” 

All the fugitives pitied the poor girl, 
and were kind to her. Her character 
had been changed, as well it might 
be, by her abode with the gaucho mah 
and his band. She was no longer the 
timid, indolent creature whom Mateo 
had known at the posting-house ; she 
was quick, alert, courageous, and gave 
little trouble to anybody. At halts 
she made herself useful, and was par- 
ticularly grateful and attentive to* 
Mateo, whom she called her saviour 
and liberator. At the town of San 
Luis, he would have left her m 
charge of a respectable family, but 
she wept bitterly, and begged to fol- 
low his fortunes, disastrous though 
they were. He was then for the first 
time convinced that she had never 


loved either Fernando or Gil Perez. 
/The poor girl bad attached herself to 
the man who had delivered her from 
dreadful captivity, and shown her die* 
Interested kindness. At Mendoza hq 
again attempted to prevail on her to 
accept of an asylum nuder a friendly 
roof, but with no better success than 
at San Luis. The season was far ad- 
vanced, snow rendered the passage of 
the Andes dangerous and very painful. 
Mateo’s companions urged her to w'dlt 
till spring, when she might rejoin them 
at Santiago. She would not hear of 
delay. Her vision was fixed upon 
Chili and its Paradise Valley, Val- 
paraiso. ^'oviding themselves with 
sheepskins for protection against the 
cold, and abandoning their arms, now 
a useless encumbrance, the party com- 
menced the toilsome ascent. They got 
on pretty well until they reached the 
region of snow. There they were 
obliged to quit their horses, and to 
climb on foot the steep and frozen 
acclivities, bearing on their shoulders 
heavy loads of provisions and fuel, 
their legs wrapped in fur, and hand- 
kerchiefs tied over their ears. Pepita, 
her head and neck enveloped iu a large 
shawl, marched stoutly along, and oft- 
en led the way, bounding like a moun- 
tain goat. Three days passed thus. 
There were frequent falls upon the 
frozen snow, many narrow escapes 
from death in a torrent, or over a 
precipice. The enormous condor ho- 
vered over the heads of the weary pil- 
grims, as if hoping a repast at their 
expense. At last they reached the 
foot of the Cumbre, the last steep 
they had to clfmb before commencing 
their descent into a milder climate, 
and a land of refuge. An icy wind 
blew, a driving snow fell: it was 
doubtful whether the Cumbre could 
be ascended upon the morrow. The 
wanderers halted eariy, in a hut 
known by the ominous name of Casucha 
de Calavera (the Cabin of the Skull). 
They had still a little wine in their 
ox-homs, which they heated and 
drank, and then wrapped themselves 
in their blankets and lay down to 
sleep. At midnight tho wind ‘was 
still high, but the snow had ceased, 
and they determined to proceed. Tho^ 
reflection of the sun from tho snow 
had so fatigued their eyes, that they r 
travelled in the night as often as they ic 
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ijouid safely do so. Their next stage 
was almost perpendicular, but it was 
unbrolfen by precipices, and they 
thought th(iy might risk progress. 
They would have donfe more prudently 
to await daylight, but they were eager 
to cross the frontier — to reach the sum- 
mit of the Cumbre, the boundary-line 
between Chili and the Argentine pro- 
vinces. They began to ascend. Poor 
Pepa’s feet were swollen, and she suf- 
fered ill walking, but she was as cou- 
rageous as over, and made light of 
hardship. vSoon the travellers entered 
a dense fog : tliey no longer saw the 
stars ; all around them was wJiito as 
a shroud. The fogbecam^slcct; they 
plodded wearily on, sup|)ortiug them- 
selves witli their sticks, sometimes on 
hands and knees. 

“ f was so weary,"' said Mateo, 
“ that I thought 1 was in a dream. 
I had no sensation in my body, bin 
my head was very ])aiiifnl. A few 
paces otf, I heard the frozen snow 
crack gently under Pepa’s feet, aud 
I discerned her form, accompanying 
me like my shadow. Snow succeed- 
ed the sleet; it leJl in heavy ll.ik(‘,s, 
aud accumulated so rapidly as to 
threaten burial to laggards. The 
path— or rather the track — in- 
visible ; in spite of all my elibrts to 
follow it, I fell that I was deviating. 
I called to Pe[)a, but neither her 
voice* nor the \ oiccs of my comrades 
replied ; we were scattered. 1 walked 
on at random, I know not for how 
long. When “daylight came, T found 
myself in a deep ravine, <amidst snow- 
drifts and glaciers. Right aud left, 
as far as I could sec, was a vista of 
similar valleys. Not a vestige of Pepa 
or of my comrades. l^Iy strength 
failed me. IVith great dilllculiy 1 
Crept into a sort of cave amongst the 
rocks. There 1 fell asleep.” 

lie would have perished but for 
Pepa, who, on discovering his ab- 
sence, wSjmrred his comrades, b^* Iter 
reproaches, to a search for the Ji-ieiul 
whom their own terrible sufleriiigs 
and fatigues would have induced 
them to abandon. There was, in- 
deed, little chance of finding and 
saving him, and the men would have 
, been fully justified in consulting their 
own safety, and pushing forwards. 
But a w^oman’s courage shamed them. 
Pepa, esjycraha fiesespemda — despair- 


ing, she stilt hoped. Slie uobly paid 
her debt of gratitude to her de- 
liverer. His life was saved, but hers 
was lost. Her hands and face cut 
and bleeding from the cold, her logs 
scaixely able to support her, she 
traced him out. It was still in time : 
friction restored him to conscious- 
ness. But the sunlight had scnrccly 
greeted his eyes, when a cry of dis- 
tress reached his oars. A treacher- 
ous crust of snow, covering a crevice 
of incalculable depth, gave way be- 
neath Pojia’s feet, and she disappear- 
ed for ever. 

The wliole of this sketch — of wliicli 
we have given but a bare i.utliiie, 
omitting many incidents — is fall of 
life, interest, and cliaractcr, aUiiongh 
it is to be remarked and regretted 
that Air Pavie’s style is deficient hi 
that terseness and vigour which en- 
hance the fascination of narratives of 
adventure. He is too diriiisc and 
explicit, dwells too lovingly upon 
details, distrusts liis readers’ intelli- 
gence, and is rather sentimental than 
energetic. “ Pepita ’’ is decidedly the 
best of his South American sketches. 
That entitled The Pinchegras " lias 
interest. For several years after the 
battle of Ayacuclio had finally over- 
thrown Spanish dominion in Chili, 
an armed band, known as the Pin- 
chegras, from the name of their chief, 
still upheld the banner of Castile. 
Pablo Pinchegra began his singnlar 
career with his brotliers and a few 
vagabonds for sole IbUowers. They 
formed a mere gang of robbers. Pre- 
sently he was Joined by scveial 
Indian caciques and their warriors, 
aud then by a Spaniard named Zino- 
zain and five-.iiul-twenty men, who 
carried arms in the names of Ferdi- 
nand and Spain. Thenceforward Piii- 
cbegra adopted the same rallying 
cry; at the end of 1825 the ‘‘ ro 3 "alipt 
army" numbered eight hundred men, 
including Indians, and gained an im- 
ptirtant advantage over the Chilian 
troops at Longabi, where a scpiadrou 
of cavalry was annihilated by the 
long ^ lances of the Indians. The 
Spanish faction in Chili, encouraged 
by this unexpected success, recog- 
nised Pinchegra as their champion, 
and supplied him with arms aud 
munitions of war. Deserters from 
the ai iny of the Republic, adventurers 
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of all kinda, docked to bis standard, 
beneath which a thousand men were 
soon ranged. With these and his 
Indian allies to support him, he found 
himself master of a large track of 
country, attacked and pillaged towns, 
carried oflT cattle and women to his 
camp in the Andes, and made his 
name everywhere dreaded. It was 
found necessary^ to send large bodies 
of troops against him. These accom- 
plished little ; and it was not until 
1832 that his band was completely 
defeated and broken up — or rather, 
cut to pieces — he himself having pre- 
viously been betrayed to his enemies, 
and shot. No quarter was given to 
the fugitives, and the victor’s bulletin 
fbut Spanish bulletins are prover- 
bially mendacious) stated that only 
four men of the army— for it then 
really was a small army — escaped 
the slaughter. The Indian auxiliaries 
had run at the beginning of the 
act ion. With one of the four sur- 


vivors, a caudiUa^ or chl^ of somo 
mark, named Don Viconte, Mr Payio 
fell in at Mendoza, during the winter 
he passed there. The Pinehegra was 
silent and mysterious enough ; but a 
young French physician, settled in 
the place, told his countryman the 
history of the last body of men that 
maintained with arms the right of 
Spain to her South American colonies. 
It is an interesting narrative, com- 
prising much personal adventure, and 
numerous romantic episodes. The 
story of BatalUon^ an Indian found- 
ling, adopted by a cavalry regiment, 
in whose ranks he serves and is 
slain, and that of Eosita, a lovely 
Limnia who loved and waM abandon- 
ed by an English naval officer, and 
whom Mr Pavie saw in the madhouse 
at Lima, where slie inquired of every 
foreign visitor whether the frigate 
had rrfcnrjicd, complete the South 
American portion of a very interest- 
ing book. 


NAl’OLEON AND SIR HUDSON LOWE. 


One of the most dlstingaishing fea- 
tures of public life in England is the 
judgment exorcised upon the character 
of its public men. In other countries 
the public man is generally seen 
through a haze of opinion. I’he mi- 
nister of a foreign monarchy stands 
in the clouded light of the throne. 
If eminent, his fame is the result of 
secret councils, unknown circum- 
stances, and personal intluencos al- 
most purposely hidden from the na- 
tional mind. If unsuccessful, his 
failures are sheltered under his part- 
nership with the higher pow'ers. Tic 
is hidden in the curtains of the Cabi- 
net. At all events, ho divides this 
responsibility with the monarch whoso 
choice lias placed him in office, and 
whose infliiencG retains him in power. 
There arc no publications of private 
corrospoiideiice, no despatches, except 
garbleil ones ; no secret instructions, 
hereafter to be developed. All the 
materials for forming a true estim. to 
of the minister are withhold, by sup- 


pressing all the materials, for forming 
a true estimate of the man. Even if 
a biography of the individual is writ- 
ten, either by a friend or an enemy, 
it is generally greatly destitute of that 
evidence fruin which alone posterity 
can come to a rational conclusion. 
Eul in England — and it is to the hon- 
our of England— tlie i^areor of the 
public man is almost incapablo of mis- 
conception. He has seldom been chosen 
by the caprice of power. Jle must have 
given pledges as to character. Par- 
liament has been the point from which 
he has launched Into the navigation 
of public life; his principles must have 
andergone a probation before his pos- 
session of office, and the whole course 
of his after life' is registered by cor- 
respondences, despatches, and authen- 
tic memorials, which may be made 
public at the requisition of any mem- 
ber of the Legislature. The twofold 
advantage of this publicity .is, that 
public justice r is sure to be done to 
character, that every man acts 
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tinder a sense of that enlarged respon- 
sibility which is the safest guardian 
of public honour. If even to this feel- 
ing there may be exceptions, this view 
is the true theory of Ministerial life ; 
and, among the imperfect motives of 
all human virtue, it is not the least 
that the documents are in existence, 
hourly accumulating, and sure to be 
brought forward, wliich shall testify 
to the nation and the world against 
every act of individual shame. 

The record to which we now advert 
is a collection of letters, despatches, 
and orders, on a subject which formed 
some years ago the chief topic of 
Europe — the detention of Napoleon at 
St Helena. The treatment by the 
British officer to whom he was given 
in charge, the commands of Govern- 
ment, and the character of his cap- 
tivity, arc now, for the first time, In'd 
before the world on the testimony of 
unanswerable documents; and an au- 
thentic form is now given to the nar- 
rative of that melancholy period which 
closed on the most eventful, disturb- 
ing, changefnl, and dazzling era of 
Europe for a thousand years ; thefiftli 
act of the most magnificent drama of 
the modern .world ; the thunderstorm 
which, combining all the influences of 
a world long reeking with iniquity, 
the feculence of earth with the fires of 
heaven, at last burst down, perhaps 
to purify the moral atuiosi»here, or 
perhaps to warn nations of the still 
deeper vengeance to come, and startle 
them into regeneration. 

We now give a brief sketch of the 
governor of St Helena. Sir Hudson 
Lowe w'as boni in Ireland, in Gal- 
way, ill July 17(>9. His father was 
an Englishman, who had served as a 
medical officer with the British troops 
ill the Seven Years’ War, and whose 
last service was as head of the medical 
department in the garrison of Gibral- 
tar, where he died in 1801. 

Shortly after the birth of Sir Ilnd- 
vson Lowe, his father’s regiment, the 
60th, being ordered to the West Indies, 
he was taken out with it, and thus 
underwent the first hazard of a life 
of soldiership. On his vctiini to Eng- 
land he was made an ensign in the 
East Devon Militia — probably the 
youngest in the service, fdr^he was 
but twelve years old. In 1787 he 
was appointed to an ensigney in the 


50th regiment, then at Gibraltar — ar- 
riving while the place was still in 
ruinous confusion from the memor- 
able siege. “The whole fock was 
covered with fragments of broken 
shells and shot ; and there was not a 
house in the town, nor a building 
within the batteries, which did not 
bear the marks of its devastation. ” 
O’Hara succeeded Elliot as the 
governor, and seemed resolved to si;"- 
nalise himself by his discipline. F 
was once,” says Sir Hudson, “ proceed- 
ing with the escort, in order to reach 
the barrier- gate by daybreak, with 
my head down, to stem, as well as 
was able, the tremendous gusts of laiu 
and wdnd, when I heard myself very 
sharply spoken to by a mounted officer, 
who desired me to ‘ hold up my hcaa 
and look what I was about, for it ivas 
not as a mere matter of form I was 
ordered on that duty.’ ” This oflicer 
was General O’Hara. “ This,” says 
tlie narrator, “ is the only real rebuke 
I over experienced from a superior 
officer during the whole course of ray 
military life.” He approves of the 
rebuke. On another occasion, on 
parade, when the late Duke of Kent 
happened to have done something 
which displeased the General — on a 
rebuke, in the presence of the offi- 
cers, the Prince said, “I hope, sir, 
I shall always do my duty.” The 
General’s reply was, “ And if you 
don’t, I shall make you do it.” It, 
however, happened that this man 
of fierce tongue showed himself at 
least unlucky in the field ; for, having 
been sent to take the command of 
Toulon, * then in possession of the 
Allies, he w^as taken prisoner in aa 
unsuccessful sortie, and carried off by 
the besiegers. 

On leave of absence, after four 
years’ duty in the garrison, Lowe, 
then a lieutenant, travelled into 
France and Italy, and made himself 
master of the languages of both ; an 
accomplishment of prime value to a 
soldier, and which was the pivot of 
his fortunes. On his return to Gibral- 
tar, the war having broken out, the 
50th was ordered to Corsica, and 
garrisoned Ajaccio— the residence of 
that family who were afterwards to 
enjoy such splendid fortune. 

Ill a memorandum he says, “ AVe 
were all delighted with our change of 
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quarters to Ajaccio. The town was 
well laid out, spacious, well built, 
and the citadel had excellent accom- 
modations, bat not sufficient for all 
the officers. One of the best houses 
was occupied by the mother and sis- 
ters of Bonaparte. An officer of the 
50tli, of the name of Ford, was, for a 
short time, quartered in the house, 
and spoke with much satisfaction of 
the kind manner in which the family 
acted towards him. The young girls — 
for such they were at that time— ran 
slipshod about the house, biit hardly 
any notice was taken of them. There 
were several balls and parties given 
after our arrivah^ifCrt*, but Madame 
Bonaparte was not invited to them, 
on account of the situation of her two 
sons (in France). She shortly after 
removed to Cargeso, originally a 
Greek colony, to a hc^nse which had 
been built or occupied^ Count Mar- 
boiiif while in the smmiiistration of 
that part of the isl^id. It is not 
from my own recollection I mention 
those circumstances, because, strange 
as it may appear, I was not aware 
of the residence of any of the Bona- 
parte family at Ajaccio during nearly 
two years when \vc were^ garrison 
in that town. I used frequently to 
hear Napoleon spoken of, but not as 
connected with the exploits generally 
mentioned as giving the first celebrity 
to his name — his siiaro in the expul- 
sion of the British from Toulon.” 

The 50th subsequently served in 
Elba, Lisbon, and Minorca. To this 
last place flocked a large body of Cor- 
sican emigrants, who were formed into 
a corps called the Corsican Hangers, 
the charge of which was intrusted to 
Lowe, then a captain. In 1800 they 
were attached to the Egyptian Expedi- 
tion under Abercromby, Lowe having 
the temporary rank of major. In the 
famous landing at Aboukir, on the 
8tli of March 1801— one of the most 
brilliant exploits ever performed by 
an army — the Corsican Rangers fought 
on the right of the Guards, and were 
wanily engaged ; they were present 
also at the battle of Alexandria (March 
21, 1801), when the dashing attar k of 
the French on the English lines was 
most gallantly defeated ; — an action 
which, in fact, involved the conquest of 
Egypt, for the French fought no more, 
the rest of the campaign being a suc- 
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cession of metres 
In this campaign the MajOi' 
good fortune to save Sir 
Smith’s life ; for a picket, 

Sir Sydney for a French officer, " 
liis wearing a cocked hat (the Eng- 
lish wearing round hats), leveHeffei 
their muskets at him, when Lo#o 
struck up their pieces and saved hlffi. 
llis activity in command of the out- 
posts received the flattering express 
sion from General Moore — “ Lowe, 
when you arc at the outposts, I al- 
ways feel sure of a good night’s rest.” 
Moore, in writing to Lowe’s father, 
said — “ In Sir Ralph Abercromby he 
lost, in common with many others, a 
good friend ; but his conduct has 
been so conspicuously good, that I 
hope he will meet with the reward 
lie merits.” In Sir Robert Wilson’s 
history of the campaign, Lowe is men- 
tioned as “having always gained the 
highest approbation.” and his Corsi- 
can Rangers as exciting, from their 
conduct and appearance, “the general 
admiration.” , 

On the Peace of Amiens they were 
disbanded, but Lowe was- con firmed 
ill his rank of Msjor- Commandant ; 
and after being placed on half-pay, 
was appointed to the Vth or Royal 
Fusil cers, on Moore's recommenda- 
tion ; adding, “ It is nothing more 
than you deserve ; and if I have been 
at allinstrum'cntal in bringing it*aboiit, 

T shall think the better of myself for 
it.” This generous testimony con- 
tinued to influence Lowe’s fortunes ,* 
for on his arrival in England, in 1802, 
he was appointed one of the perma- 
nent Assistants Quartermaster- Ge- 
neral. “I hav8 known you,” said 
Moore, “ a long time ; and T am 
confident your conduct, in whatever 
situation you may be placed, will bo 
such as to do honour to those who 
have recommended yon.” He soon 
obtained a mark of still higher confi- 
dence. Before he had been many 
weeks in England, he was sent on 
secret mission to Portugal, for 
purpose of ascertaining the of 

Oporto and the neighbouriu^ cities. 
On this occasion ho exff^ssed his 
opinion of the practLe?i&lity of de- 
fending the countrx^Jby united British 
and Portugues^.x Thus ho gave an 
opinion contraidictory to that of Eu- 
rope, but sqrlsrsequently realised with^ 

I- 
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tbo most admirablo success by Wel- 
lin^fton. 

lie then proceeded to the Mediter- 
ranean, an order to raise another 
regimejit of Corsican Bangers. In 
the course of service with this corps, 
^ he commanded- at Capri, in the Bay 
of Na])lcs; and as the loss of this 
place iformed one of the chief themes 
of foreign oblocjuy ou this officer, we 
enter into a slight statement of the 
facts, less for the clearance of his cha- 
racter, than for the more important 
purpose of showing how truth may be 
mutilated, partly by negligence in the 
general narrative, and partly by ex- 
aggeration in the personal enemy, 
ti*-* Tlic island of Capri, in j\Iay 1800, 
had siUTendcred to a British squatlroii. 
Its possession was of value Jis block- 
ing up the Bay of Najdes. Colonel 
Lowe, with five companies of his re- 
giment, and a small dctaclimeiit of 
artillery, were .sent in May to garri- 
uvii the island. The whole regiment 
was subsequently sent. In August, 
Murat took possession of the kingdom 
of Naples, and his first expedition was 
to Caj^ri, wln^se possession by a British 
force, seen from the windows of his 
palace, continually molested him. Ac- 
cordingly, on the till of October, an em- 
barkation under General Lamarque 
attempted a landing near the town 
of Capri. Lowe with his Hangers 
hasteinM to the spot, arid drove the 
enemy back to their ships. The bland 
is three miles long, and about two 
miles acro.ss, and hiid 1000 iiiliabi- 
tauts. 1 ( 0 we bad demanded a force 
of 2100 men for its defence. The 
whole number under bis command 
were 1H)0, of ^^hbn^t 800 were a regi- 
ment of Maltese, of a miscellaneous 
description, and but imperfeety disci- 
plined, Ihongh commanded by a gal- 
lant officer, Alajor Ilammill. Lowe 
placed this regiment in A o a- Capri, au 
elevated district, ou a platform of rock, 
to bo ascended only by bOU steps of 
stone. The French landed 2000 men 
fc-Jifere. The Maltese regiment dis- 
persed themselves, notwithstanding 
the utmost efforts of Major Ilammill, 
who, disdaining to follow their flight, 
was killed *, finally, the whole of the 
Maltese regiment were taken pri- 
soners. Thus the 1400 men were 
reduced to 600, in the presence of a 
^French force of 3000 1 Lowe’s object 


was now necessarily confined to de- 
fending the town of Capri, whicli he 
did vigorously, for ten days of fre- 
quent attacks, in the hope of bdng 
succoured by the English squadron, 
which would have turned the taljles 
on the besiegers, and caught the 
French General in a trap. But, from 
some cause- not easily accountable, 
the fleet did not appear, and the Cor- 
sican Rangers were left to the rotten 
and unprepared ramparts of the town. 
On the lOtli the French cannon had 
made a practicable broach. Lowe 
still held out, and attempted to erect 
new defences under the fire of the 
French guns; but the walls were cc um- 
bling, and the cannon of the town 
were rendered nearly unserviceable by 
the enemy’s lire. The French flotilla 
also aj)pioacliGd. Jn the evening La- 
niarqiie sent in a flag of truce, de- 
manding tlic surrender of the gaiiison 
as prisoners of war, with the excep- 
tion of Lowe and five or six of his 
officers. Lowe would permit no dis- 
tinction ])etwecii his officers and sol- 
diers, nor suffer the words “prisoner 
of war,” positively refusing to accept 
of any other terms than “ to evacuate 
Ills post his arms and baggage.” 
On these terms alone the town was 
surrendered, and on the 20th the gar- 
rison embiiiked at the Marina., “ with 
all the honours of war.” In addition, 
it de.sorves to be remembered that, ou 
Lainanpie’s demanding that several 
of the foreigners, who had enlisted in 
the British service while prisoners, 
should bo given up to him, Lowe’s 
spirited answer was, “ Lou may shoot 
vie^ but I wdll never give up a single 
man.” 

On this occasion he received many 
flattering letters on his defence of the 
blainl under such difficulties ; and 
among the vest, one from Major-Gene- 
ral l^urd Forbes, exprcssoig the sense 
which must be ciitertaincd by his su- 
perior, Sir John Stuart, “ of the unre- 
mijtting zeal, ability, and judgment 
wdiich Ms conduct had displayed, under 
the trying circumstances of Capri.” 

After various services on the Ita- 
lian coast, Colonel Lowe with his 
regiment was onlcrcd on an expedi- 
tion against the Ionian Islands, then 
garrisoned by the French. On their 
conquest, he was appointed governor 
of Cephalouia and Ithaca, with a re- 
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commendatory circular fmm General 
Oswald, ecuiiaaiiaing the expedition, 
and congratulating the people on the 
gojernnient of an ofi cer “ who had 
snwn hlrasolf the cr inmon father of 
all ranks and classes of their commu- 
nities.” In 1812 iie obtained the 
rank of full Colonel, and returned on 
leave to England. “1 was then,” 
ho says, “ in piy twenty •fourth year 
of service, and had never been absent 
a single day from my public duty 
since the commencement of the war 
in 1793. I had been in England only 
once daring that time.” His services 
were still required by Government iu 
matters of importance ; in inspecting 
foreign regiments to be taken into 
Engli'^h pay ; in attendance on the ne- 
gotiations for the accession of Sweden 
to the Grand Alliance, &e. At 
the Swedish Court he met the “ Queen 
of the Blues,” the celebrated Madame 
do Stael, talking politics as usual. She 
had begun her performances in Sweden 
Tvith writing a letter of thirty pages 
to Bernadottc, instruNinfj him liow to 
govern the Swedes ; but she v/as not 
always guilty of this CKlravagaiico of 
premmption. Silly in her political 
ambition, she was hospitable in her 
?iomo. A little theatre Avas fonnoil 
ill her house — for the French, even in 
exile, cannot live ivitliout the follies 
of the tlicatre— where she and her 
daugiiter exhibilou scenes from the 
Iphigcme of Racine. How her physi- 
ognomy might have agrec’d with the 
rccpiisitions of the stage, it is (liflieulfc 
to coniocture, for Nature never clothed 
a female ivith a more startling ex- 
terior. She afterwards performed jii a 
farce of her OAvn,iu wliicli her (hiugh- 
tor exhibited as a dancer ! And those 
were the entertainments for ambas- 
sadors and princes! — for Bcriiadotte, 
then Prince-Royal, came in, but soon 
disappeared. \Vc should by no mojins 
wish to see the manners of foreign life 
adopted by the pliancy of English- 
worn on. 

The prince is thus described: “I 
have never seen so remarkable a 
countenance as that of Bern ado tte ; 
an aquiline nose of most extrac '•di- 
nary dimensions — eyes full of fire— a 
penetrating look — with a countonarico 
darker than that of any Spaniard — and 
hair so black that the portrnit-paint- 
ora can find no tint dark enough to 


give its nght hue; it forms a vast 
bushy protuberance round his head, 
and he takes ^eat pains, I under- 
stand, to have it arranged in proper 
form.” When we had the lionour of 
seeing the prince, which wo did in 
Pomerania, when lie was about to 
march liis army to the camp of the 
Allies, every lock of his hair was 
curled like a Brutus bust displayed 
in the window of a Parisian perrxt^ 
fpiitr, Vvom Sweden Colonel Lov/c 
was summoned by Lord Cathcart, 
tlicn ambassador to Russia, to join 
him at the Imperial headquart^Ts in 
Poland. After an interview with the 
Czar, he joined tlie Allied troops, and 
was ] (resent at the hard-fought battle 
of Bautzen on the 20th and 21st of 
IMay. Hero he first saw tliat extraordi- 
iiaiy man, whom ho afterwards was to 
SCO under such esfraoi dinary circiun- 
stanres of chango In his correspon- 
dence Avith Lord Bathurst, the Co- 
lonel says — “ Between the town of 
Bautzen and the position of the Allies 

is a long el(3vated ridgo 

In the morning a body of the enemy’s 
troops was observed to be formed on 
its crest. In their front, a .small group 
Avas collected, Avhich by our spy- 
glasse.s Avo discoA’ored to be per.sons 
of coii.seqiiencc in their army. Among 
them Avas most clearly distinguishable 
Napoleon himself. Ho advanced 
about forty or fifty paces, accompa- 
nied only by one of his marshals 
(conjectured to have been Bc.auluir- 
nais), AA'ith Avhom lie remained in con- 
versation, Avallang backwards and 
forwards (iiaving dismounted) for 
nearly an hour. 

“ I Avas on an advanced battery 
in front of our position, and had 
a most distinct view of him. He 
was drc.ssed in a plain uniform 
coat, and a star, Avith a plain liat, 
different from that of his mar- 
shals and generals (which Averc fea- 
thered) ; his air and manner so per- 
fectly resembling the portraits tliat 
there was no possibility of mistake. 
Ho appeared to mo conversing on. 
some indifferent subject ; very ra^ 
looking towards onr position, ofw^li, 
however, the situation in w^h ho 
stood commanded a mo^dmriprehen- 
sivo and distinct 

In October, thr^gh Sir C. Stewart 
(now Marqui.^..-tif l^ondonderry), he 
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waa attached to the array under that 
great and bold soldier, Marshal 
BJucher, and was with him in every 
battle from Leipsic to Paris. Ills 
description of the horrors of the 
French retreat, after the battle of 
Leipsic, unfolds a dreadful picture of 
the sufferings of war. For an extent 
of fifty miles, on the French route, 
there w'ere carcasses of dead and 
dying horses without number ; bodies 
of men, who had been either killed, or 
died of hunger, sickness, and fatigue, 
lying in the roads and ditches ; par- 
ties of prisoners and stragglers brought 
in by the Cossacks ; blown-iip ammu- 
nition waggons, in such numbers as 
absolutely to obstruct the road. . . 

Pillaged and burning towns and vil- 
lages marked, at the same time, the 
ferocity with 'which the enemy had 
conducted himself.” 

In the close of this memorable 
year. Colonel Lowe was ordered to 
Holland on a commission fur organis- 
ing the Dutch troops who were to 
join Sir Thomas Graham’s army; but 
(as it appears), at his own request, 
his destination was changed for tlio 
Prussian army, under Blucher, then 
crossing the llhino. ITc was present 
at all the batttes fought by that army 
on their march through France, form- 
ing, with its four German actions, no 
less than Ihirteen — of which deven 
were fgnght against Napoleon in 
person. 

In all those campaigns ho gallantly 
look the soldier’s share, being con- 
stantly at the Mar-shal’s side ; being 
present, on one occasion, when he 
w^as wounded ; on another, w hen the 
Cossack orderly 'was shot beside him; 
and oil two others, when he narrowdy 
escaped being made prisoner, being 
obliged to make a run of it, with the 
whole of his retinue, through a party 
of the enemy ; Bonaparte also having 
been nearly taken by him in the same 
way, on the same day. He w’as pre- 
sent at the conferences of Chatillon, 
'where he strongly Joined those opin- 
^ioas which were in favour of the 
‘tsJklavch to Paris;” and he had the 
, honour of bearing the despatch to 
England announcing the abdication 
of Napoleon; which was instantly 
published from the Foreign Office, in 
a “ Gazette Extraordinary.” Colonel 
Lowe was received with great dis- 


tluution. The Prince-Hegent immedi- 
ately knighted him ; ana lLo 
order of Military Merit was conferred 
on him, with the order of St Ge^e 
from the Emperor of Russia. W 

In 1814 Sir Hudson Lowe waa 
promoted to the rank of major- gene-* 
ral, and appointed quartermaster* 
general to the British troops in the 
Netherlands, commanded by the 
Prince of Orange. In that capacity 
he visited the fortresses on the fron- 
tier, and drew up reports on their resto- 
ration. It is remarkable that among 
his plans was the recommendation of 
building a Work at Mont St Jean^ as 
the commanding point at the junction 
of the two principal roads from tho 
French frontier, on the side of Namur 
and Charleroi, to Brussels, and the 
direction in which an army must move 
for the invasion of Belgium. How 
much earlier the battle of Waterloo 
would have terminated, and how 
many gallant li^ccs might have been 
saved by the possession of a fortress 
in the very j^cy of the position, we 
may conjecture from the defence of 
Hongombnt, whore the walls of a 
mere farmyard, defended by brave 
men, were sufficient to resist the 
entire left wing of tho enemy during 
that whole hard-fought, decisive, and 
illustrious day. 

The news of Napoleon’s escape from* 
Elba roused all Europe. It was at 
once the most dexterous performance, 
and the most unwise act, of the great 
charlatan of empire. He ought to 
have delayed it, at least for a year: 
Tlio negotiators at Vienna were al- 
ready on the verge of discontents 
which might have broken up the 
general alliance ; the troops were on 
the point of marching to their homes : 
thus Europe was about to be left with- 
out defence, or even to a renewal of 
hostilities. But the escape of Napo- 
leon sobered all. The universal peril 
produced the universal reconciliation. 
And the Manifesto was issued in the 
shape of a universal declaration, pro- 
claiming Napoleon Bonaparte the 
enemy of mankind. 

The position of Sir Hudson Lowe 
at Brussels made his advice of im- 
portance. The question was, where 
the Allied armies should expect the 
attack ? The Prussian generals were 
of opinion that they should be pre- 
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pared on the side of Switzerland and 
Mayence. Sir Hudson Lowe, more 
sagaciously, affirmed that Brnasels 
w^d be the object. Count Gncise- 
nau, the Prussian quar term ter- 
general, iinally decided to wait for 
the opinion of the Duke of Welling- 
ton on his arrival in the 'Netherlands. 
At this period, ovhilc matters remained 
in a state of uncertainty as to the 
movements of France, Sir Hudson 
Lowe was offered the command of the 
British troops at Genoa, intended to 
act with the Austro-Sardinian army, 
and the squadron under Lord Ex- 
mouth, against the south of France. 
Unwilling to quit the great Duke, he 
waited on him for his opinion. As 
all recollections of Wellington are 
dear to his country, we give his few 
words, in which, after saying that Sir 
W. Delaney (as his successes) might 
not at once be au fait at the business 
of the Office, and as Sir G. Murray, 
who had been with him for six 
years, was only on his return from 
Canada, still he did a good deal of 
his own business^ and could do business 
with amj one'' In short, “ it was a 
case that must bo left to himself.’* 
Accordingly, ho remained with the 
Duke until the beginning of June, and 
then went to take his command. On 
his way through Germany, he met at 
the Imperial headquarters Blucher, 
Schwartzciiberg, and the Czar. With 
the hist he had the honour, of a con- 
versation. The Czar received him in 
his cabinet, quite alone; took him by 
the hand ; said that he was glad to 
sec him, but that it was an unfortu- 
nate circumstance which compelled 
him (the Czar) to come forward ; that 
oceans of blood might be again spilt ; 
but that, while that man (Napoleon) 
lived, there would be no hope of re- 
pose for Europe ; that armies must bo 
kept up by every nation on a war 
footing; and that, in short, there 
appeared no other alternative than 
carrying on the war with vigour, and 
thus 1. ringing it to the speedier close. 
The Czar spoke in English. He asked 
many other questions ; but seer ed 
most gratified by knowing that the 
force under the Duke of "Wellington, 
instead of being 60,000 men, was, 
with the Allied forces of the Nether- 
lands, not less than 100,000. 

On reaching Genoa, the expedition 
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sailed to the south of France ; but all 
the cities having suddenly hoisted the 
white flag, the war was at an end. 

Now began the only portion of his 
prosperous and active career, which 
could bo called trying and vexatious. 
On the Ist of August 1815 he re- 
ceived an order to return immediately 
to London, for the purpose of taking 
charge of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

On his arrival in Paris he had 
communications with all the Cabinet. 
Lord Castlereagh asked him his f.spin- 
ion of the pop-ibihty of Napoleon’s 
escape. Ho answered that he could 
see none, except in case of a mutiny, 
of which thei o had been tv, o instances 
at St Hoion:\ But on bcMig infornicd 
of the nat uo of the in to i Jed garrison, 
he answered that its clrmce would be 
proportiouably diminished. This was 
the only conversation '\/hich he ever 
had with Lord Castlereagh. On reach- 
ing London, lie received the Ministe- 
rial orders i'or the charge of his me- 
morable ]^risqner. By Lord Liver- 
pool’s iiuthori'ty* ho was told that if 
he remained in charge for three years, 
the royal confidence, and, wo pre- 
sume, the royal reward, “ should not 
stop there.” Lord Ellcnborongh, 
Chief- Justice, assured him, “ that in 
the execution of the duty the law 
would give him every support.” On 
the 23d of August, the Direetors of 
the East India Company appointed 
hkn governor of St Helena ; the com- 
mand of the troops, .with the local 
rank of lieutenant-general, was given 
to him ; and his salary was fixed at 
£12,000 a-} ear. 

The regulations for the safe keep- 
ing of Napoleon, adopted by the 
Secretary of AVar and Colonies, Lord 
Bathurst, and delivered to Sir George 
Cockburn, were (in outline) as fol- 
lows : — 

1. AVhon General Bonaparte shall 
be removed from the Bcllerophon to 
the Northumberland, there shall be 
an examination of the effects which 
the General shall have brought with 
him. 

2. All articles of furniture, books, 
and wine, which the General shall 
have brought, shall be transhipped to 
the Northumberland. 

3. Under the head of furniture is 
the plate, provided it be not to such 
an amount as to l}espeak it rather an 
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article of convertible property than 
for domestic use. 

4. Ills money, diamonds, and ne- 
gotiable bills of exchange, arc to be 
given up. The admiral will explain 
to him that it is by no means the iu- 
Iciition of Government to confiscate 
Lis properly, but simply to prevent its 
being converted into an instrument 
of escape. 

The remainder consists of details. 
Ill the event of his death, the dispo- 
sition of Ills property was to be deter- 
mined by his will, which would be 
strictly attended to. 

Bonaparte was to be ahvays attend- 
ed by a military olficcr; and if he 
was permitted to pass the boundaries 
allotted to him, the ofticer was to bo 
attended by an Orderly. Xo indivi- 
dual of his suite was to be carried to 
St Helena but with his own consent, 
it being explained to him that he must 
be subject to the restraints iiecessar} 
for the security of Bonapai‘te\s i)cr- 
son. All letters addressed to liim 
were to be delivered to the admiral, 
or governor, and read by them. Bo- 
naparte must be informed, that any 
representation addressed to Govern- 
ment would be received and tjans- 
mitted, but must bo transmitted open 
to the governor a> ,'. admiral’s inspec- 
tion, that they might be enabled to 
transmit answcis to any objections. 
If Bonaparte were to be af.tackcd 
with serious illness, the governor aful 
admiral wTre egch to direct a medical 
person, in addition to his own physi- 
cian, to attend him, and desire them to 
report daily on the state of his health. 
Finally, in the event of his death, the 
admiral was to give orders for the 
conveyance of his body to Knglaml. 

It would be difficult to conceive 
arrangements less severe, consistently 
with the urgent necessity of prevent- 
ing another war. 

On the embarkation on board the 
Northumberland, the arms were to be 
+.^keii from the French officers on 
boa.i^d; but to be packed carefully, 
and put into the charge of the cap- 
lain. Napoleon’s sword was not taken 
from him, and the swords of the offi- 
cers were restored on their arrival at 
St Helena, Of this order, Count 
Montholon made a handsome melo- 
dramatic story, in the following 
style : “ His lordship (Lord Keith) 


said to him, in a voice suppresMed 
(assourdie) by vivid emotion, ‘ Eng- 
land demands your sword.’ The Em- 
peror, with a convulsive movement, 
dropped his hand on that sword, 
which an Englishman dared to de- 
mand. The expression of his look 
was his sole answer. It had never 
been more powerful, moye superlmwan 
(sur-hiimaine). The old admiral felt 
thunderstruck (foudroye). His tall 
figure shrank ; his head, whitened by 
age, loll upon his bosom, like that of 
a criminal humbled before his coiidcin- 
iiation.” This theatric aftair Mr For- 
sytli declares to be piirejiclion. The 
story is contradicted even by Las 
Cases, wlio says, in his journal— ‘‘I 
asked, whether it was possible that 
they would go so lar as to deprive the 
Emperor of his sword V The admiral 
replied that it would be ^ respected ; 
but that Napoleon was the only per- 
son excepted, as all the rest would be 
disarmed.” The peipetual habit of 
frc'iucntiiig the tlicatrc spoils all the 
taste of France. The simplest action 
of life must be told in rhodomoiitadc, 
and ev'cu the gravest fiicts iiiiisl be 
dressed up in the frippoiy of fiction. 

On the 7th of August 1815, Bona- 
parte vs as removed on board of the 
Northumberland, with a suite ot 
twenty-five persons, including Count 
and Countess Bertr.and, with their 
hree chiidreii ; Count ;in(l Countess 
]\rontholou, with one child ; and (’ount 
do Las Cases, with his son, a boy of 
fourteen. As JMeiigeaud, the surgeon 
who liad accompanied him from 
Rochefort was unwilling to go to St 
Helena ; O’Meara, the suigeon of the 
Bellcrophon, was chosen by Bona- 
parte, and allowed by Lord Keith to 
attend him. 

I’hcy hove to at Madeira for re- 
freshments, and landed at St Helena 
on the 15th of October. 

A letter of O’Meara to a j\Ir Finlay- 
soij at the Admiralty, gives a charaC" 
tcristic detail of the vopge. “ Dur- 
ing the passage the ladies were either 
ill the whole time, or fancied them- 
selves to be so; in either of which 
cases, it was necessary to givo^ tlieni 
medicine, in the choice of which it 
w'as extremely difficult to meet their 
tastes or humours, br their ever- un- 
ceasing caprice. What was most 
extraordinary, they never complained 
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of loss of appetite. They generally 
ate of every dish at a profusely sup- 
plied table, of different meats, twice 
every day, besides occasional tiffins, 
bowls of soup, <S:c. They mostly 
hate each other, and I am the deposi- 
tary of their complaints — especially 
Madame Bertrand’s, who is like a 
tigress deprived of her young, when 
she perceives 'me rloing any service 
for Madame MonthoJon. .'Die latter, 
to tell the truth, is not so whimsical, 
nor subject to so many fits of rage as 
the other. 

“ Bonaparte wms nearly the entire' of 
the time in perfect health. During 
the passage, Napoleon almost invari- 
ably did not appear out in the after- 
cabin, before, twelve ; breakfasted 
either in bed or in his own cabin 
about oleveii ; dined with the admi- 
ral about five; stayed about half .an 
hour at dinner, then left the table 
and proceeded to the ipiarter-dcck, 
where ho generally spent a couple of 
hours, either iii walking, or else lean- 
ij)g against the brc'cch of one of the 
gnus, talking to J)e las Cases. He 
gcuierali}' spoke a few words to every 
officer wlio could understand him ; 
and, aceoiding to his custom, was 
very inquisitive relative to various 
objects, ilis suite, until the day be- 
fore wc lauded (three .days after our 
arrival), invariably kept their hats off 
while speaking to him, and then, by 
his directions, remained covered. He 
professes his int{*ntion, I'ara informed, 
to drop the name ot Bonaparte, and 
to assume that of a colonel he was 
very partial to, and who was killed 
in Italy. 

“ He is to proceed in a few days to 
Longwood, the present seat of the 
Lieutenant-governor, where there is 
a plain of above a mile and a half in 
length, w'ith trees (a great rarity 
here) on it. He is to have a captain 
constantly in the house with Iiira, and 
he is also to he accompanied by one 
whenever he goes o’ut. None of his 
sta^T are to go out, unless accom- 
panied by an English officer or soldier. 

“ 1 had a long conversation with 
him the day before yesterda}^ Among 
other remarks he observed, ‘ Why, 
your Government have not taken the 
most economical method of providing 
for me. They send me to a place 
where every necessary of life is four 


times as dear as in any other part of 
the globe ; and not content with that, 
they send a regiment here, to a place 
where there are already four times as 
many inhabitants as it can furnish 
subsistence to, and w'bcre there are a 
superabundance of troops. This is 
the way,’ continued he, ‘ that you 
have contracted your national debt — 
not by the actual necessary expenses 
of war, but by the unncccssarji ex- 
penses of colonies.’ ” 

Napoleon was in the habit of pre- 
dicting the ruin of Engla'.d, ami 
pointing out, wc may presume, with 
no intention of warning, the h/unders 
of that policy wliich, however, had 
rescued Europe from the French yoke, 
and sent himself to moralise in a 
dungeon. “ 'I'his island,” said he, 
“costs, or will cost, tw'O millions 
a-vear, wliich is so mncli money 
ihiovvn in the sea. Your East In- 
dia Company, if their afiairs were 
narrowly scrutinbed, would be found 
to lose instead of g lining, and in it few 
years must become baulirupt. Your 
manufactures, in consequence of the 
deavnessof necessaries in England, will 
be undersold by those of France and 
Germany, and your •manufacturers 
will be ruined,'^ All this train of 
ill omen is profitable, if it were only 
to show how little we are to depend 
upon the foresight of* politicians. 
Here was unquestionably one of the 
most sagacious of human beings de- 
livering his ideas on the future, and 
that not a remote futlire, not a futnro 
of centuries, but a future witliin the 
life of a generaMon ; and yet what 
one of the,se predictions has not been 
completely ballled? The East Indian 
territories of England have been con- 
stantly aggrandising for nearly forty 
years of that period which was to have 
seen their bankruptcy. The manufac- 
tures of England, instead of total fail- 
ure, have been growing to a magnitude 
unequalled in the annals of national 
industiy, and are rapidly spreading 
over the globe. England, instead of 
struggling with exclusion from foreign 
commerce, and domestic disafTectiou, 
has possessed a peace, the longest in 
its duration, and the most productive 
in its increase of opulence, invention, 
and power, that Europe nao ever seen. 
But if the malignant spirit of her pri ' 
soucr may bo presumed to have per- 
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verted his sagacity, his opinions were 
the opinions of the Continent; and 
every statesman, from Calais to Con- 
stantinople, occupied himself by count- 
ing on his fingers the number of years 
that lay between England and destruc- 
tion. Yet England still stands, the 
envy of all nations ; and will stand, 
while she retains her loyalty, her prin- 
ciple, and her honour; or, rather, 
while she retains her religion, which 
includes them all. 

The exterior of St Helena is unpro- 
mising. “Masses of volcanic rock, 
sharp and jagged, tower up round the 
coast, and form an iron girdle. The 
few points where a landing can be 
effected arc bristling with cannon.” 
The whole has the evidence of the 
agency of fire ; and from the gigantic 
size of the strata, so disprojionioned 
to its circuit, it has been supposed the 
v/reck of a vast submerged contincut. 
13 lit the narrow valleys, radiating from 
the basaltic ridge forming the back- 
bone of the island, have scenes of 
beauty. A writer on 'the “Geog- 
nosy” of the island, even describes 
those valleys as exhibiting Jiri alterna- 
tion of hill and dale, and luxuriant 
and constant ‘Verduro. Even Napo- 
leon, in all his discontent, admitted 
that it had “ good air.” Or, as in some 
more detailed remarks transmitted by 
Las Cases — ** After all, as a place of 
exile, perhaps St Helena was the best. 
In high latitudes we should have 
suffered greatly from cold ; and in any 
other island of the tropics we should 
have expired miserably, under the 
scorching rays of the sun. The rock 
is wdld and barren, no doubt; the 
climate is monstrous and unwhole- 
some ; but the temperature, it must 
be confessed, is mild (douce).” 

It is of some importance to the 
national character to touch on those 
matters, as they show that Napoleon 
was not sent for any other purpose 
than security of detention. A West 
Indian island might have unduly 
hastened the catastrophe. A letter 
from Lieutenant- ColoiielJackson gives 
even a more favourable testimony 
than has been generally conceived. 
He bad been a resident for several 
years. 

“ Lying within the influence of the 
south-east trade-wind, which is usu- 
ally a strong breeze between the Cape 


and St Helena, the tropical heat is 
moderated thereby to a delightful 
temperature, and perhaps there is no 
finer climate to be found than in cer- 
tain parts of St Helena. In the town, 

1 rarely saw tjio thermometer above 
80°, while the general height may 
have been about 75°. But I write 
from memory, having lost my register 
of the temperature. Between Long- 
wood and Jamestown there is a dif- 
ference of eight or ten degrees. A 
fire is rarely necessary, unless per- 
haps as a corrective of the dampness 
produced by fog, to which the ele- 
vated portions of the island are occa- 
sionally liable. I believe the average 
duration of life to be much as in Eng- 
land.” 

Mr Henry, who was stationed in 
the island as assistant -surgeon during 
Napoleon’s residence, gives even a 
more decided testimony. “ For a tro- 
pical climate, only 15° from the line, 
St Helena is certainly a healthy isLand, 
if not the most healthy of the descrip- 
tion in the TV'orld. During one period 
of twelve months, we did not lose one 
man by disease out of five hundred 
of the 66th quartered at Deadwood. 
In 1817, 1818, and 1819, Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, kept at the hospital, 
ranged from fifty-five to seventy de- 
grees ; with the exception of calm days, 
when it rose to eighty. In James- 
town, from the peculiar radiation of 
heat to which it was exposed, the 
temperature was sometimes upwards 

of ninety There is no 

endemic in the island. .... 
The upper parts of St Helena, includ- 
ing the residence of Bonaparte, are de- 
cidedly the most healthy, and wo often 
moved our regimental convalescents 
from Jamestown to Deadwood for 
coaler and better air. The clouds 
moved so steadily and regularly with 
the trade-wind that there appeared 
to bo no time for atmospherical accu- 
mulations of electricity, and we never 
had* any thunder or lightning. No 
instance of hydrophobia, in manorany 
inferior animal, had ever been known 
in St Helena.” 

Wo shall limit ourselves to an out- 
line of the transactions referring to 
Napoleon. He landed at Jamestown 
on the evening of the 17tli of October, 
where hcremained forthe night, and on 
the next day removed to the “Briars,” 
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the country house of MrBalcombo, who 
afterwards became purveyor to the re's* 
sidcnce at Longwood. Two procla- 
mations were immediately issued by 
the governor, Colonel Wilkes, one 
cimtioning the inhabitants of the island 
against any attempt to aid the escape 
of “ General Napoleon Bonaparte 
and the other, prohibiting all persons 
from passing through any part of the 
Island (except in tlic immediate yici- 
nity of the town) from nine at night 
until daylight, without having the 
parole of the night; and a third, 
placing all the coasts, and vessels or 
boats, under the control of the Admi- 
ral. A despatch from the Admiral, to 
the Secretary of the Admiralty, ex- 
plained the choice of Longwood for 
the residence of the prisoner. “ I 
have not hesitated on fixing on it. 
Longwood is detached from the gene- 
ral inhabited parts of the island, there- 
fore none of the inhabitants have oc- 
casion, or are at all likely, to be met 
with in its neighbourhood ; it is the 
most distant from the|,parts of the coast 
always accessible to boats.” He then 
mentions it as having an extent of 
level ground, perfectly adapted for 
horse-exercise, carriage- driving, and 
pleasant walking. The lioiiso was 
small, but it was better than any other 
ill the island (out of the town) except 
the governor’s ; and by the help of 
the ships’ carpenters and others, was 
capable of convenient additions. Re- 
pairs were accordingly made, and 
everything was done that could fit it 
for a comfortable residence. 

The system of discontent, remon- 
strance, and, we must add, misrepre- 
sentation, was begun. A letter from 
the “.Graud Marshal, Count Ber- 
trand,” led the way. It protested 
against everything, and frequently 
applied the term “Emperor” to Na- 
poleon. The Admiral’s reply was fair 
and manly. It expressed regret for 
the necessary inconveniences, and a 
desii e to consult the wishes of GChe- 
ra^ Bonaparte ; but said that he was 
authorised to apply no title which had 
not been given by his Government. 
This refusal was perfectly justifiable, 
though it made one of the clamours of 
the time. The custom of European 
diplomacy is never to acknowledge a 
new title but by treaty, and in retnrn, 
if possible, for some concessioi^bii the 


part of the claimant. The embar- 
rassments connected with theKpposite 
practice arc obvious. Where is the 
line to be drawn? If every ruler, 
however trifling his territory, or how- 
ever recent his usurpation, were to fix 
his own title, all the relations of pub- 
lic life might be outraged. Tlie crea- 
ture of every revolution might be au- 
thenticated the legitimate i)osscssor 
of sovereignty — an upstart received 
into the family of kings, become a 
living encouragement to political con- 
vulsion. All the (leclaniaticii which 
was lavished on the denial of the Im- 
perial title to Bonaparte, amounted to 
the maxim, that success justifies usur- 
pation. If, in general life, no man 
can boar a title without the sanction 
of the laws — to avoid the disturbance 
of the Civil order, why should not the 
same sanction be demanded where the 
result of' concession without cause 
might influence the highest interests of 
public life ? There can be no question 
that the Imperial title, continued to 
Napoleon by .the credulity of Alex- 
ander, laid the foundation of the re- 
newed disturbances of Franco and 
Europe. It had placed him within 
sight of power again ; it. had fixed the 
eye of French conspiracy on him ; it 
had conveyed to all his partisanship 
the idea that he still was an object of 
fear to Europe, and it thus revived 
the hope of his restoration. Tills dan- 
gerous concession made him, while at 
Elba, the virtual Emperor of France 
— prompted him to coiifemplate the re- 
sumption of the sceptre — pointed him 
out as a rallying point for disaflectiou 
— connected bis mock crown with his 
former sovereignty — and left the peace 
of the world to the hazard of the die 
which was thrown at Waterloo. 

If it be said that the concession 
which was dangerous at Elba was 
trilling at St Ilclcria, we have no 
hesitation in accounting for the sud- 
den forgetfulness of Napoleon ex- 
hibited by France to the refusal of 
the title. “ General ” Bonaparte lived 
only in the recollection of a broken 
army ; the “Emperor” lived in the 
pride and passions of the people. It 
was essential to dissolve this com- 
bination ; to show that the prestige of 
his name existed no longer ; that he 
was an object of fear no more ; and 
especially, that his connection with 
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title-loving France waa to be cut 
asnndeftor the remainder of his exis- 
tence. AH this was done, and could 
alone be done, by refusing to continue 
that title to the prisoner, which Eng- 
land had loftily refused to him in the 
height of his power. 

Even Napoleon himself was so fully 
convinced of the contradiction between 
his present state and his former, that 
he subsequently wrote a Memorial 
addressed to the Governor, contain- 
ing this declaration : “ Seven or eight 
months ago Count Montholou pro- 
posed, as a means of removing the 
little inconveniences which wore ever 
recurring, the adoption of an ordinary 
name. . . . I am quite ready 

to take any ordinary name ; and 1 
repeat that, when it may be deemed 
proper to remove me from this cruel 
abode, I am resolved to remain a 
stranger to politics, whatever may be 
passing in the world. Such is my re- 
solve ; and anything which may have 
been said different from this w’ould not 
be the fact.” 

Unfortunately, it was wholly im- 
possible to rely on any declaration of 
this kind, and it would Ijrvo been ab- 
solute folly ta have hazarded the peace 
of Europe on the contingency of Na- 
poleon’s keeping his word. He had 
gone to Elba with the same protest 
against politics, iie had publicly de- 
claredTliat his political life was ended; 
and tlio weakness of giving credit to 
that declaration cost the lives of per- 
haps fifty thousand men, and might 
have cost a universal war. 

If the strictness of the rognlations 
at St Helena have been matter of 
charge against this country, it is to bo 
remembered that the highest interests 
might have been endangered by his 
escape ; that no royal captive was 
ever so indulged before ; and that 
England was but a trustee for the 
tranquillity of the world. The in- 
strnctions Avore the most lenient pos- 
sible, consistently with his safe keep- 
ing. A captain was to ascertain 
his presence twice in the twenty-four 
hours. Whenever Napoleon rode or 
walked l^yond the boundaries where 
the sentinels were placed, he Avas to 
be attended by an oflicer. Napoleon 
and his attendants were to be AA'ithin 
his honse at nine o’clock every night. 

If these restrictions might be con- 


sidered aovere, ft is to be remembered 
Jthat they were only severities against 
the necessity of a second Waterloo. 
It is to be observed, also, that these 
regulations all took place before the 
arrival of Sir Hudson Lowe. The 
English mind revolts against confine- 
ment of any kind ; but the limits of 
Napoleon’s grounds, within which he 
might take exercise * unattended by 
any^ otficcr, embraced a circuit of 
twelve miles ! The ground was nearly 
flat, and,AAudl covered with turf. On 
the plain ofHcadwood, adjoining, was 
an excellent race-course, a mile and 
a half long, of which one mile Avas in 
a straight line. The honse at Long- 
wood had been used by the former 
governor as a villa ; but it Avas small, 
consisting only of fn e rooms. To 
these, however, additions Avero made ; 
the whole being merely a temporary 
residence until the completion of a 
house on a larger scale, Avhich AA^as 
preparing in England. 

It became the peevish custom of 
the French, on the arriA’^alof Sir Hud- 
son Lowe, to contrast his conduct 
Avith that of Sir George Cockbiirn, and 
.speak of their satialaction with the 
latter ; but they quarrelled equally 
Avitli both. A letter from O’Meara 
to his correspondent Finlayson (not 
printed in his volumes), says : “Na- 
poleon inveighs most bitterly against 
the English Alinistry for sending him 
hero. lie has been for some time back 
at LongvA^ood, Avliero he is tolerably 
Avell lotiged, considering the island.’' 

As to his displeasure at being sent 
to the island, lie should have regarded 
liimsclf as peculiarly avcH treated ; for 
what must have been his condition 
in the custody of any other govern- 
ment? He must have been sent to 
a fortress Avith no other liberty of ex- 
ercise than Avitbin the pace of the 
ramparts; he must have had senti- 
nels everywhere on his steps, and 
have been subjected to all the rigid 
regulations of a garrison, and per- 
haps altogether separated from his 
attendants and general society. The 
greater probability of escape in Europe 
AA^onld have required the greater strict- 
ness ; and the necessity of the case 
must haA'e made his confinement little 
better than that of the dungeon. What 
liberty was allotted to Louis Napoleon 
in Ham for six years ? What liberty 
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was allotted to Toussaint Lonv^ture 
by Napoleon himself ?— a damp dun- 
geon until he died. What liberty 
was allotted to the State prisoners 
under the Empire?— or what liberty 
was allotted to the English oiliccrs 
confined in the casemates of Bichc ? 
Instead of such restrictions, he had a 
large space of a healthy island in 
which ho miglif move, without watch 
or ward, with a crowd of attendants 
of his own choice round him, with 
such society as he chose to receive, 
with a sumptuous table kept for him, 
and every deference paid to his fame 
and rank, compatible with that es- 
sential point, the prevention of his 
escape, which he appears to have been 
constantly meditating. 

An order prohibiting the general 
access of the population to Long wood 
was now issued. Napoleon at this 
w as in great indignation, lie said to 
O’Meara, “It was absurd to prohibit 
people from visiting him, while he was 
at liberty to go out and call upon them. 
. . . I will never receive any per- 

son coming w ith a pass from the Ad- 
miral, as 1 will immediately set down 
iho person receiving it as being like the 
donor^ and a spy upon me.” . . . 

Then becoming more warm, be said, 
“ Who is the Admiral ? I have never 
heard his name as the conqueror in a 
battle, cither singly or in general ac- 
tion. . . . Jt is true, he has ren- 

dered liis name iwfamous in America ; 
and so lie will now render it here, on 
this desolate rock.” 

Stopping then w'ith much agitation, 
and looking at m0»earnestly — “Next 
to your Government exiling me here, 
the worst thing they could have done, 
and the most insuperable to my feel- 
ings, is sending me with such a yuan as 
HE. I shall make my treatment knowm 
to all Europe. It will be a reflection 
and a stain on Ids postcrijty for cen- 
turies. What ! does he want to intro- 
duce Turkish laws into the Eock? 
Other prisoners under sentence of 
dea h are allowed to communicate, by 
the Jaw's of England and all other civi- 
lised nations.” 

The fact was, that Napoleon Wished 
to accomplish an object incompatible 
with the purpose of his being sent to 
the island ; he demanded all the conve- 
niences of perfect freedom — of course 
for the purpose of escape. However, 


to avoid all shadow of cruelty, the 
passports were finally left to the dis- 
tribution of Bertrand. 

O’Meara further says, “ He has since 
discovered that the Admiral’s conduct 
hM been most grossly and shamefully 
misrepresented and blackened to him. 
The people ho is surrounded by at 
present give me some faint idea of 
what the court of St Cloud must have 
been during liis omnipotent sway. 
Everything here is disguised and 
mutilated.” 

Napoleon’s theatrical rants were 
sometimes amusing. Foreigners can 
rail iluontly enough ^it misfortune, but 
they alwa3’S forget the share which 
they had in bringing it on themselves. 
“Behold the English Government!” 
said he one duy, ga/.iiig round on tho 
stupendous rocks' which encompassed 
him : “ this is their liberality to tho 
nnfouiinate, wdio, conjidlmj in what is 
called their national character, in an 
evil hour gave himself up to them I 
But j^oiir Ministers laugh at your law's. 

I thought once that the English w^erc 
a free nation : but I now see that you 
are th c yrea lest s/n irs i 1 1 th e worl d . You 
all tre.mble at the sight of that mau.” 

“ Another time, talking to me 
(O’Meara) about the island, bo said, 
‘111 fact, I expect nothinglcss from your 
Government than that they will send 
out an executiunei to desjmtchvai^. They 
send me here to a horrible rock*, where 
even the water is. not good. They 
send out a sailor w'ith me, who does not 
know hoAv to treat a man like me, and 
w'ho puts a camp under my nose, so 
that I cannot put 1113^ head out without 
seeing my jailors, ilerc we are treated 
like felons : a proclamation is issued 
for nobody to come near and touch us, 
as if w'c were lepers.’ ” 

O’Meara’s description of the officers 
in attendance on Napoleon la suffi- 
ciently contemptuous. Of Montholon 
he speaks most offensively. He ad- 
mits Bertrand to be a “ good man 
but ho thus characterises Gourgand, 
whose quarrel wdth Sir W^aUel• Scott 
once made some noise : “ Gourgand is 
now recovering from dysentery. Dur- 
ing his illness, I never saw a man be- 
tray BO much fear of dying as he did 
on various occasions. One night a 
large black beetle got into the bed, 
and crawled up alongside of him. Hid 
imagination immediately magnified the ^ 
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insect into a devil, or some other for- 
midable apparition, armed with talons, 
long teeth, and ready to tear away his 
lingeringsoulfrom its mortal abode, lie 
shrieked, became terribly agitated and 
convulsed ; a cold sweat bedewed his 
pallid face; and when I entered he 
presented all the appearance of a man 
about to ex jure, with the most terrific 
ideas of what Avould be his future lot ; 
and It was not till after a considerable 
time that he could be restored to some 
degree of composure.” Gourgaud had 
in some degree provoked this descrip- 
tion by his previous fanfaronades. 
When he arrived in the island he had 
produced a sword to the daughters of 
Mr Balcombe, on which he had him- 
self represented in the act of killing a 
Cossack w ho was about to take Bona- 
parte prisoner, with a pompous in- 
scription narrating the feat. At the 
end of the blade he made them observe 
a spot, as if stained with the blood of 
two Englishmen, slain by him at Wa- 
terloo. He gave the last finish to this 
“ passage of arms,” by saying, that in 
the same battle he have made 
the Duke prisoner I “but that he saw 
the business was decided, and he was 
unwilling to produce any further effu- 
sion of human blood ! ” (“Credit — 
believe it who will,” says O’Meara.) 
During Gourg^'ud’a illness, however, 
he seemed to have forgotten all his 
<jhivali*y — as, one day, “whining and 
lamenting over hia state, he said, with 
many tears, ‘lie did not know for 
what ho was exiled, for he had never 
done harm to mortal man.’ ” 
O’Meara’s own history w'as a varied 
one. lie had begun his course as an 
assistant- surgeon in thelStb, in 1804:; 
bat a duel happening in the regiment, 
in which he acted as second, a court- 
martial was the couscciuencc, and he 
retired from the army. He then 
served as a naval surgeon, for many 
years, in the Mediterranean and the 
West Indies, with Maitland (captain 
of the Bellcrophon), wdio gave him 
an advantageous character. He was 
then selected as the surgeon in at- 
tendance on Napoleon. The quick 
observation of that sagacious person- 
age saw instantly that O’Meara might 
be useful in wore capacities than those 
of his profession ; he flattered him with 
his confidence, and converted him 
into partisanship. 


Nothing but the e.xtraordiuary self- 
ishness of Napoleon’s character could 
have stooped to tliosc pvipetual com- 
plaints. A man who bad sat upon 
the first throne of the Coutinciit ought 
to have felt that nothing, alter such a 
catastrophe, couhl be worth a care. 
A man of true grandeur of mind, after 
having seen all the (^iadems of the 
Continent under his feet, ought to 
have scorned any inferior degree of 
power — been utterly iiuliffcrent to 
title, wealth, or the homage of de- 
pendents. A philosopher would have 
despised the mockery of ex-emperor- 
ship; rejected the affectation of a 
power which he was to possess no 
more; and, having been once forced to 
submit to a change of fortune which 
displaced him from the summit of 
society for ever, would have been con- 
temptuous of living on the fragments 
of his feast of supremacy. But Napo- 
leon had no sense of this generous and 
lofty disdaiu — he clung to the wrecks 
of his royalty, lie was as anxious 
to sustain the paltry ceremonial of 
kissing a hand, as when ho saw kings 
crowding to his palace ; and showed 
as much fretful ness at the loss of the 
most pitiful mark of respect, as he 
could at an insult to a throne which 
threw its shadow across the civilised 
world. This anomaly is easily ex- 
plained. The spirit of selfishness be- 
longs to all foreign life. Its habits, 
its amuse m.)nts, its perpetual passion 
for frivolous excitement, its pursuit 
of personal indulgence in every shape, 
high or low, utterly extinguish all the 
nobler attributes o^ mind — substitute 
fierceness for fortitude, rashness for 
decision— and feeble repinings against 
fate, for the dignity which makes de- 
feat but another occasion of showing 
the superiority of man to fortune. 
Napoleon was selfishness embodied, 
and was as important to himself at 
St Helena as in the Tuilerics. 

On the 10th of January 1816, Sir 
Hudson Lowe received a despatch 
from Earl Bathurst, stating that, on 
his arrival at St Helena, he should 
notify to all the attendants of Na- 
poleon that they were at perfect 
liberty to leave the island for Europe 
or America ; but that those who re- 
mained should declare, in writing, 
that ti*ey wxre prepared to submit to 
the necessary restrictions. To Sir 
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Hudson the orders were — “ You are 
to continue to treat Napoleon Bona- 
par^o 'la a prisoner of war, until far- 
ther onlers.” 

Tjie j^overnor reached St Helena on 
the 14tli of April, and on the 16th he 
visited Bonaparte, having given him 
previona notice of his intention. The 
visit was unlucky, for even the hour 
was constituted, into an offence. Las 
Cases thus mentions the visit : “ The 
new governor arrived at Longwood 
about ten o’clock, notwithstanding 
the rain, which still continued. He 
was accompanied by the admiral, who 
was to introduce him, and who had, 
no doubts told him that this was the 
most suitable hour for his visit. The 
emperor did not receive him — ^he was 
indisposed; and even had he been 
well, he would not have seen him. 
The governor, by this abrupt visit, 
neglected tlie usual forms of decorum. 
It was easy to perceive that this was 
a trick of the admiral. The governor, 
who probably had no intention to 
render himself at all disagreefible, ap- 
peared very much disconcerted. We 
laughed in our sleeves. As to the ad- 
m'ral, he was quite triumphant. The 
governor, after long hesUation, and 
very evident marks of ill-huinonr, took 
his leave rather abruptly. We doubted 
not that this visit had been planned 
by the admiral, with the view of pre- 
possessing us against each other at 
the very outset.” 

The English -reader of tips incident 
will find in it the key to the whole 
condnet of Napoleon and his atten- 
dants ;^/€ was determined to turn 
everything into an offence, and they 
were equally determined to turn every- 
thing into ail intrigue. The narrative 
foolishly and malignantly represents 
tho conduct of a naval officer of high 
character in the liglit of a paltry 
and for no imaginable purpose but ill- 
will, “ Thep laughed in their sleeves ” 
at the success of this ruse. The ad- 
miral was triumphant.^ because the 
governor was vexed ; and Napoleon 
was ^f course, conqueror on the oc- 
casion. This is the most pitiful of all 
gossip, and is unworthy of even the 
nursery. Let this be contrasted \^itli 
the manly account by tho governor 
himself of the first interview whicli 
took jilace next day at four. “I was 
accompanied by Sir G. Cockburii. 


General Bertrand received us in the 
dining-room serving as an antecham- 
ber, and instantly ushered me into an 
inner room, where I found him (Napo- 
leon) standing, having his hat in his 
hand. Not addressing mo when I 
came in, but apparently waiting for 
me to speak to him, I broke silence 
by saying, ‘I am come, sir, to present 
my respects to you.’ ‘ You speak 
French, sir, I perceive ; but you also 
speak Italian. You once commanded 
a regiment of Corsicana.* I replied^ 

‘ the language was alike to me.* ‘Wo 
will speak, then, in Italian ; and imme- 
diately commenced a conversation 
which lasted about half an hour — the 
purport of which was principally as 
follows. He first asked me, ‘ where 
I had served? — how I liked the Corsi- 
cans ? They carry tlio stiletto ; arc 
they not a bad people ? * (looking at 
me very significantly for an answer.) 
My reply was — ‘ They do not carry 
the stiletto, having abandoned that 
custom in our service. They have 
.always conducted themselves with 
propriety ; I Was very well satisfied 
with them.’ 

“ lie asked me if I had not been 
in Egypt with them ; and on my re- 
plying in the affirmative, he entered 
into a long discussion respecting that 
country. ‘ Menou was an imbecile. 
If Kleber had been there, j/ou would 
have been all made prisoners' ” this 
ungracious remark the governor seems 
to have abstained from any reply. 
How easily might he have reminded 
Napoleon of Acre I and the difficulty 
which he found then of taking pri- 
soners even the crews of two English 
ships, who drove him from the walls 
at the head of his army, and virtually, 
after hunting him from Syria, drove 
him into the desertion of Egypt. In 
the French narratives of war, the 
general who has been beaten is always 
an imbecile. It is an extraordinary 
trait of character in Napoleon to have 
ventured on the subject at all. Yet 
he expatiated on it, as if he had never 
known defeat on its shores. “ He 
blamed Abcrcromby for not having 
landed sooner, or for not proceeding 
to another point. Moore, with his six 
thousand men, ought to have been all 
destroyed.” He admitted, however, 
tho bravery of the gcStcrals. “ Ho 
asked me if 1 knew Hutchinson,, and 
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’whether bo was the same who had India, after a march across swamps, 
beep arrestedat Paris” (for the escape sands, and mountains, they would 
of Lavalette). “Ilis question on this have to meet an army of two hnn^lrfx^^ 
point betrayed great interest.” The thousand men (easily increased to 
subject of Egypt was resumed. ** It half a million), led by British officers? 
was the most important geographical The people of the United States are 
point ip the world, and had always equally absurd in their speculations 
been considered so. He had recon- on the conquest of Canada. They 
noitered the line of the Canal across pronounce it ready to drop into their 
the Isthmus of Suez ; he had calcu- hands, like fruit from «t)ie tree. Yet, 
latcd the expense at ten or twelve every attempt at the invasion of 
millions of livres (half a million ster- Canada has resulted only in ridiculous 
ling, he said, to make me understand defeat 1 

more clearly the probable cost of it) ; Napoleon again railed at Monou, 
that a powerful colony being esta- and concluded with the remark, wliidi 
blished there, it would have been mi- ho pronounced in a very serious nian- 
possible for us to have preserved our ner : ‘ In war, the gain is alvva 3''9 

empire in India.” with him who commits the fe\vc.st 

This remark is an example of the faults.’ It struck me as if he was re- 
dashing way in which fon igners settle preaching himself witti some great 
all the affiiirs of the world. If Napo- error.” 

leon had been asked to show how a In thLs curious interview, Sir G 
French colony in Egypt could have Cockbuni’s having been shut out 
overthrown an Indian empire, lie must by a mere .i- .i-lent was made tlic 
have been profoiindl}^ juizzled. A mos*- of, as u charge of incivility 
French colony would, doubtless, have against the governor. We give Sir 
prevented the overland passage. Yet, Hudson Lowe’s own version. lie i<ad 
without that passage,- India had boon been accompanied by the admiral to 
ours, or iu the direct progress to be Longwood. “ In order that there 
ours, for a hundred years ! What might be no mistake respecting the 
could a colony iu Egypt have done appointment ])eing for Sir (leorge 
while the 11(5(1 Sea was blocked up by Cockbimi as well as myself, I di:j- 
English ships? How could it trans- tiuctly specified to Bertrand that we 
port an army over the Desert— through should go together. We went, and 
Arabia, Persia, and the passes of the were received in tlio outer room by 
HimaJaya? — and without an arnij^ Bertrand, who almost immediatf^ly 
wdiat could they do in India? The ushered me into Bonaparte’s prescmcc. 
much greater chance was, that a 1 had boon conversing with him for 
French colony would have been staiTcMi nearly half an hour, when, on his 
or slaughtered, as tlie French arrnjMu asking me if 1 had brought with mo 
Egypt w^ould have been, but for its the Reagent’s specich, I tiirnm round 
capitulation. The same absurdity is to ask Sir Cleorge Cockbuni if I had 
common to other services. The Kas- not given it to him ? and observed, to 
sians, from the peasant to the throne, my surprise, that he had not followed 
think that India is at their mercy, me into the room. On going out, I 
from the instant of a battalion’.s ap- found him in the antechamber much 
pearing on the verge of Tartary, irritated, lie told me that Bertrand 
while they are forced to acknowledge had almost sliut the door in liis face 
that the Desert is imp.assable by any as he was following me into the room, 
army in summer; and Ocn.*ral Pc- and that a servant had put his arm 
rowsky, in an expedition wliich (Jcci- across him. He said he would have 
mated Iiis army, half way to Thibet, forced his way, but that ho was ex- 
lias proved it to be equally impassable pecting I would have turned round to 
m winter. Or, may we not ask, if see that he was following me, when 
this mighty conquest is so much a he supposed I would have insisted on 
matter ef calculation, why have not our entering the room together. I 
the poor and feeble tribes of the told him I knew nothing of his not 
Caucasus be^ conquered iu a war of being in the same room till Bonaparte 
twenty years, within a stone’s throw asked me for the Regent’s speech. . . 
of the Russian frontier ? — while in Bonaparte was ready to receive him 
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after I had left the 1 * 001 x 1 ; but he would 
not go in. Bertrand and Montholon 
have been with him since, making 
apologies. But the admiral, 1 believe, 
is still not quite satisfied about it.’^ 
Napolcon*s conversation was essen- 
tially rough, a circumstance to be 
accounted for, partly by his birth, 
and partly by his camp edueatioxL 
O’Meara mentions that Montholon, 
having brought a translation of the 
paper which the doincslica who de- 
sired to remain with him were to 
sign, Napoleon, looking at it, said — 
“ This is not French — it is not sense:” 
“ Sire,” said the other, “ it is a literal 
translation of the English.” “ How- 
ever,” said Napoleon, ‘*it is neither 
French nor German (tearing it in 
two) — you are a fool'' Then, look- 
ing it over, he said — “He makes a 
translation into stuff, ■which is not 
French, and is nonsense to any French- 
man.” 

As wc are not the defenders of the 
governor, and the subject of mere de- 
fence is no .V ])ast by, \\q shall chiefly 
give absti'acts of the conversation of 
his memorable prisoner. He asked 
O’Meara if Ije had been at Alexan- 
dria. “ Y es, ill a linc-of-battlc ship ” 
“ But [ suppose you could not enter 
the liarliourV” O’Meara told him, 
that w’c soon found a passage 
through which any vessel might go. 
This he would not believe for some 
time, until J told him that I saw the 
Tigris and the Canopus, of eighty 
guns each, cuter -with ease.’ ‘Why !’ 
said lie, with astonishment, ‘ that 
Commodore Barre, whom you took 
ill the Uivoli, was ordered b}^ me to 
sound for a passage when I ■was there, 
and ho reported to me that there was 
not a po.s.sibility of a line- of battle 
sliip’s entering the harbour.’ He ob- 
served, then, ‘that the fleet might 
have bemi saved if he had done his 
duty.’ I told him, then, that we had 
blocked up the passage by sinking 
two vessels laden with stone iu Jt; 
to which he replied, ‘ that it w^as 
easy vo remove such obstacles.’ ” 

The expenses of Napoleou’s house- 
hold were heavy. On the voy go 
out, between the 8th of August and 
the 17 th of November, they had con- 
sumed a hundred dozens of wine, be- 
sides some casks of an inferior kind 
for the servants. In one of the go- 


vernor's despi^ches 
two fortnights’ aoeomtts . are 
from Mr B^oombe, purveyor. 
wood. The amount of ooe 
is an expenditure of £683, 5s. M* { 
and of the other, £567, 10s. 44* } the 
annual expense, at the former ratOj 
thus amounting to aliove £16^000, ana 
at the latter to £13,000 — nine per- 
sons, with four children, being the 
family ; the rest, with the exception 
of the two officers in attendance, being 
servants — the whole number amount- 
ing to 50. 

One day, on hearing that Napcleou 
had not been seen by the attciidant 
officer, the governor visited Long- 
wood. “ I passed,” said he, “ through 
his dining-room, drawing-room, and 
another room, in which were display- 
ed a great number of maps and plans 
laid out on a tabic, and several 
quires of writing, amkwas then intro- 
duced into an inner room, with a 
small bed in it, and a coiicn, on which ‘ 
Bonaparte was reclining, liaving only 
his dressing-gown on, and ■with- 
out his shoes.” On the governor’s 
expressing regret for his indisposition, 
and offering him medical advice, “ 1 
want no doctor,” said ho. On his 
asking “ Avhether Tuady Bingham had 
arrived, and being answered that her 
non-arrival was owing to the delay 
of the Adamant transport, which was 
also bringing wines, furniture^, &c., 
for Longwood, he said — ‘ It was all 
owing to the want of a chronometer ; 
that it Avas a miserable saving of the 
Admiralty not to give 5 very vessel of 
above two hundred tons one ; and that 
he had done it in France.’ After a pause, 
he asked — ‘ What Avas the situation 
of affairs in France when I left Eu- 
rope ? ’ 1 said, ‘ Everything, I be- 

lieve, was settled there.* Beau- 
champ’s Campaign of 1814 Avas lying 
on the floor near him. He asked mo 
If I had written the letters referred 
to in the appendix to this work. I 
answered, ‘ Yes.’ ‘ I recollect Mar- 
shal Bluchcr at Lubeck,’ said he ; ‘is 
ho not very old?’ ‘ Seventy - five 
years,’ I replied, ‘but still vigorous 
— supporting himself on horseback 
for sixteen hours a-day, when' dr- 
cumstances render it necessary^’ ” 

Napoleon then, after a pause, re- 
turned to the usual observations 0 x 1 
his captivity. “ 1 should have sur-, 
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rendered myself,” said he, to the Em- 
peror of Russia, who was my friend, 
or to the Emperor of Austria, who 
was related to me. There is courage 
ill putting a man to death, but it is 
an act of cowardice to let him lan- 
guish, and to poison him in so horrid 
an island, and so detestable a cli- 
mate.” To the governor’s remark 
that St* Helena was not unhealthy, 
and that the object of the British 
Government was, to make his resi- 
dence on the island as satisfactory to 
himself as possible, he said — “ Let 
them send me a coffin — a couple of 
balls in the head is all that is neces- 
sary, What does it signify to me 
whether I lie on a velvet conch or on 
fustian ? I am a soldier, and accus- 
tomed to everything.” 

As to his repeated expression, that 
he might have put himself i.do the 
hands of othcM, and that lie volun- 
tarily gave himself up to England, 
there can be no doubt of his conscious 
falsehood on both points. The French 
provisional government would not 
have suffered him to ‘pass the fron- 
tier ; nor would he have given him- 
self up to Captain Maitland if he 
could have escaped to America. He 
also dreaded the sentence of the 
Bourbons, who would probably have 
imprisoned, or even put him to death, 
as they .lid Ney and I^abedoy^jre, and 
as Miirat was shot by order of the 
Neapolitan government. If he had 
fallen into Bliichcr’s hands, that officer 
proposed to have him shot in the ditch 
of Vincennes, bn the very spot where 
the Due d* Engliicu was murdered ; a 
proposal which was ineflectiial only 
through the generous objections of the 
Duke of Wellington. The proclama- 
tion of the Allied sovereigns had already 
put him in a state of outlawry with 
Europe. Napoleon knew all this: 
he had been a prisoner at Malmaison; 
and though spared for the moment, 
he might be convinced that, on the 
withdrawal of the Allied troops, his 
life would have been demanded by 
the tribunals. Thus his declarations 
of confidence in England amounted 
S'mpjy to the belief that ho would not 
be put to death in its hands. He w'as 
too sagacious to suppose that he could 
have been let loose again, to be the fire- 
brand of the Continent, or to play once 
more the farce of royalty in Elba. 


The inveteracy of Napoleon in his 
hatred of the governor almost amount- 
ed to frenzy. After one of these 
interviews, he said, “ I never saw 
such a horrid countenance. He 
(Sir ri. Lowe) sat in a chair oppo- 
site to ray sofa, and on the little 
table between us was a cup of coffee. 
Ilis physiognomy made such an un- 
favourable impression on me that 
I thought Ids looks had poisoned it. 
I ordered Marchand to tliiow it out 
of the window. I could not have 
swallowed it for the world.” Part of 
this horror'' was probably “acting;” 
but as everything reached Sir Hudson, 
it belonged to the system of insult. 

Napoleon’s ideas of religion were 
sometimes regarded decent^ com- 
pared with the general tone of the 
Continent. On his deathbed he said, 
“ Jc nc suis ni physkicn iii j)hi~ 
losophc," (Jl am neither a 7nate^ 
rialist nor an injidel.) But an anec- 
dote given in Sir Hudson’s corres- 
pondence shows the unfortunate con- 
ception of his creed : “ Dr O’Meara 
related to me yesterday a very 
characteristic observation of this re- 
markable personage. He asked him, 
on seeing that he had taken his oath 
to the authenticity of the paper he had 
brought to mo, in what manner he had 
sworn to it. Dr O’Meara replied, ‘ On 
the New T'estament.’ ‘ Then^ you are 
such a fool I’ was his reply.” Ilis 
attendants were obviously much of 
the same order of thinking : “ Ci- 
priani came out one day from Bona- 
parte’s room, to Dr O’AIcara, saying, 
in a manner indicative of great sur- 
prise, ‘ My master is certainly be- 
ginning to lose his head. lie believes 
in God. You may think ; lie said to 
the servant who was shotting the 
windows, ‘ "Why do you take from us 
the light which God gives us?’ Oh, 
certainly he loses his head. He 
began at Waterloo, but now it is 
certain." Ilis following remark was 
carious, as an evidence of the actual 
feeling of these people with respect to 
the man whom they professed to 
adoi’e. Cipriani added — “ I do not 
believe in God ; because, if there were 
one, he would not have allowed a man, 
who has done so much harm, to live 
so long. And*/ic does not believe; 
because, if he believed, he would not 
have caused so many millions of men 
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to be killed in this world, for fear of 
meeting them in the other.’* This is 
absurd, but it is perhaps the aver.agc 
of Italian belief. Cipriani was maitni 
fV hotel, and a man of iiitelligeiicc. 
He died on the island in 1818. 

One of the conversations trans- 
mitted by O’Meara related to Water- 
loo. “ The worst Lliing,” said Napo- 
leon, “ that England ever did, was 
that of endeavouring to make herself 
a great military nation. In doing 
that, she must nlivays be the slave of 
Knssia, Prussia, or Austria, or at 
least in seme degree subservient to 
them, because she has not enough of 
men to combat on the Continent either 
3^'rancc or any of the others, and con- 
sequently must hire men from some 
of thoni ; whereas, at sea, you are so 
superior, your sailors so much better, 
that you will always be superior to 
ns. Your soldiers, too, have not the 
qualities for a military nation; they are 
not equal in agility, address, or intel- 
ligence to the French ; and when they 
meet with a reverse, their discipline is 
very bad. ... I saw myself the 
retreat of Moore, and I never in my 
life witnessed anything so bad as the 
conduct of tlie soldiers ; it was impos- 
sible to collect thorn or make tliciu do 
anything ; iieaily all were drunk.” 

This is a calumny. Tlic army under 
General Moore olfered battle to the 
army under Napoleon, wdio declined it; 
and when he saw the steadiness of 
the Ilritish, on their retreat throiigli 
an exhausted country, and especially 
saw that his troops could make no 
Impression on the fifteen thousand 
men commanded by Moore, and saw 
(as we understood) the utter defeat of 
the cavalry of his guard by the Bri- 
tish hussars, under the command of 
ihc present Maripiis of Londouderiy, 
he wisely drew rein, and returned to 
Paris, leaving it to Soult “ to drive 
the leopards into the sea,” who, in- 
stead of performing this exploit, was 
himself beaten on the shore, aftd 
forced to sec the British embark at 
their ease. It is true that the ra- 
pidity and exhaustion of tlio BriKsh 
march left many stragglers on Jic 
road ; but the rapidity resulted from 
the error of having supposed that 
there were parallel roads to the high- 
road, by wliich a French force might 
have intercepted their march. But, 
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in every attack on that march, the 
French were repulsed ; and such was 
the nature of their defeat in the battle 
of Counna, that they wore wliollj'^ 
driven off their ground, and another 
hour of daylight must have seen their 
retreat converted into a rout. 

The sneer at England, as not bcin^ 
a military nation, is at once answered 
by the fact, that its whole regulor 
force is an army of vnlantccrs, AvliUe 
all the other armies of Europe arc 
raised by a eonscription ; that in the 
French ^var England had an an ly of 
200,000 men, laised by the military 
spirit of the countiy, besides 500,000 
militia and ycomanvy ! The answer 
to the “ want of soldierly qualifica- 
tion ” in the British {roops, is given in 
the fact, that in the whole war the 
British army yicrcr lost a iiitched 
battle. 

Nai>oIcon’s account of Waterloo, as 
given in those pages, is, simply, that 
Wellington di<l everything trrony, but 
with the good fortune of everything 
turning out right ; that he ouyhl, in all 
propriety, to have been beaten, though 
he beat; that the battle was a series 
of blunders, which by the power of 
destiny, or somethiny elsQ, turned into 
victory ; and that ho himself ought, by- 
all the rules of war, to have been 
marching in triurapli into Brussels, 
while he was running away to Paris, 
leaving 40,000 Frenchmen slaih, pri- 
soners, or fugitives, instead of the 
•10,000 PJiiglishmeii, y\\\ooughlio have 
fallen. In the same spirit, Napoleon 
ought to have been sitting on the 
throne of France, while ho was talk- 
ing fustian at St Helena. “ What,” 
said Napoleon, “ must have been the 
consequence of my victory?” The 
indignation against the Ministry for 
having caused the loss of 40,000 of 
the flower of the English army, of the 
sons of the first families, and others, 
who would have perished there, would 
have excited such a popular commo- 
tion, tiiat — “they would liave been 
tiinie.d oiity (A rather lame and impo- 
tent conclusion.) “The English would 
then have made peace, and withdrawn 
from the Coalition.” 

This is one of the perpetual absur- 
dities of foreigners. England has 
never been compelled to an ignomini- 
ous peace, by losses in war. She has 
never seen an enemy in her capital. 
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Loving peace, she A\illingly makes 
peace ; but she has never surrendered 
her STVord to make it. 

lie persevered in this verbiage. 
“I liad succeeded*, before twelve 
o’clock everything was mine, I might 
almost say. But destiny and accident 
decided it otherwise.” The curious 
combination of the most fixed, and 
the most casual, of all things, was 
alone adequate to account for the de- 
feat of Napoleon ! and Avith this folly 
the prisoner nursed his self-delusion to 
the end. 

One of the clu(‘,f charges against 
the English Government was its stint- 
ing the French tables. But one of 
O’Meara’s private letters gi^ os a fair 
account of the matter. ‘'With re- 
spect to the allowance within which 
all the expenses were directed to bo 
comprised — viz., £8000 sterling a- 
ycar, to which Sir Hudson Lowe has, 
on his own responsibility, since aclde<l 
£4000 yearly in my opinion a due 
regard has not been ]);\id to circum- 
stances, and 1 do not t^hink even this 

latter sum will be sntliciont 

You perhaps arc not aware of the 
French mode of living and their cook- 
ery. They have, in fact, tiro dinners 
every day— biic at eleven or tw'clve 
o’clock, to w'hich joints, joast and 
boiled, with all their various liaslios, 
ragouts, fricos.sec«3, t'ec., I'C c., are served 
np, w^Hh wine aiul lifiuenrs; and an- 
other at eight o’clock, wMcIi ditlVrs 
from the former only in being supi>liod 
with more dislics. Besides these tw^o 
meals, they all liave (except Bona- 
parte hiinseir, wiio eats only twice 
a-day, certainly voiy lieartily ) some- 
tiling like an English bi<;iikfast, in 
hed^ bctw'eon eight and nine in tin*, 
morning 5 and a Inneheon, with wine, 
at four or five in the afternoon. 

“ I'he common notion of the English 
eating more animal food ibaii the 
French is most incorrect. T am cen- 
vinced that botw'ocn their two dinners 
.ind luncheon they consume three or 
four times as much as any English 
family of a similar number. Those 
two dinners, then, the first of wiiicli 
they have separately in their respec- 
tive rooms, cause a great conaiimptioii 
of moat^ and wane, which, together 
with their mode of cookery, require a 
great quantity of cither oil or butter, 
both of which arc excessively dear hi 


this place (and yon may as wtH at- 
tempt to deprive an Irishman of pota- 
toes as a ihenchman of his oil, or 
some .substitute for it). Their soupes 
consomnus (for they are, with one or 
two exceptions, the greatest gluttons 
and epicures I ever saw), producing 
grea^ waste of meat in a place where 
the necossarics of life are so dear, aho- 
getlicr render neccssarj’ a great expen- 
diture of money.” 

Among the cunning attempts to 
throw' the conduct of the governor into 
abhorrence, was the charge of refusing 
Napokou the bust of Ills son, and 
even inteinllng to destroy It. O’lMeara 
sa}s, that it had been “ landed uHir- 
teen days, and some of those in the 
governor's hands.” This is another 
instance of the language ^perpetually 
used ; the fact being, “ that the bust 
ivas landed on the 10th or lltli of 
June, and sent to Longwood the next 
dayy 

'riie true narrative w’as this: In the 
summer of 1 81(5, the cx-empress Maria 
Louisa having visited the baths of 
Leghorn, two marble busts of her son 
were executed. One of those was 
purchased by Messrs Reaggini in Lon- 
d(»n, in hoja's of an opportunity of 
sending it to St Helena. A store-ship, 
the Haring, being about to sail there 
in January 1817, a foreign gunner on 
board, named Radavich, was intrust- 
ed w ith tlio bust, w^itli iustnictioiis to 
give it to Count I}ertran<l, for Napo- 
leon, leaving ittohis generosity “to re- 
fund llieir expenses.” It, however, he 
A\islied to know' the price, it w'as to bo 
a hundred lonis. The ciptaiii of rhe 
ship (a half-pay lieuicnant) knew 
nothing of its being on boanl till 
shortly before, or immediately after, 
his airival at 8L Helena; at thattiino 
Radavich w as ill of apoplexy, follow- 
ed by deliriem, so tlia*- for several 
dajs it w as impossible to speak to him 
on the subject. AVhon Sir Thomas 
Ileadc wms informcMl that it w'as on 
borti'd, he immediately acquainted 
the governor wilh the circumstance. 
Sir Hudson L(/wc, considering the 
claudc-stino manuer in which it w^as 
brought, was at first imdiued to re- 
tain it until I13 liad communicated 
with Lord Bathurst. But, Sir T. 
Jlcade suggesting that as the bust 
was not piaster^ it could not contain 
letters, advised its being forwarded at 
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once, and the governor assented. Be- 
fore, however, ordering it on shore, he 
himself w ent to Longwood, to ascer- 
tain Napoleon’s wish through Ber- 
trand . Major Gorrequer accompanied 
him, and in his notes gives an account 
of the interview. The governor men- 
tioned the arrival of the bust to Ber- 
trand, and said that he would take 
upon himself the responsibility o£ 
landing it, if such was the wish of 
Napoleon. Bertrand’s answer was, 
‘‘ No doubt it will give him pleasure.” 
The next day the bust was landed, 
taken to ].<ongwood, and received by 
Napoleon with evident delight. 15y 
some means or other he had known 
of its. arrival, and said to O’Meara 
on the loth, “ 1 have known it several 
days.” lie then rushe<l into one of 
those cxph)=;ions of wrath and oratory 
wiiieJi w'ere familiar to him. lie sai(l, 
“1 intendeil, if it liad not been given, 
to have made such a complaint as 
Avould have caused every Kngli.sh- 
juau’s hair to stand on eiul ! T should 
have told a talc wdiich would have 
made the mothers of lOnglaiul execrate 
him as a monster in human shape.” 

And oil this with the bust before 
his eyes. To heighteii the eifeet, he 
would peivist. iji jiretendiiig to believe 
that Sir llndsou Lowe had given 
orders for breaking up the hii.^t, and 
on this tiincy he declaimed anew 
against him, calling him “ barbarous 
and atrocious.” “I'hat countenance,” 
said he, turning to the bust, “ would 
melt the heart of tlio most ferocious 
H'ifil htu.si ! The man who g.avo 
ord<’rs to break that imag^ would 
phimi*' r( knife, into tlic heart of the 
original, if it wx‘re in his power.” 
And all this fury for a fiction ! — the 
l)alj>able contradiction to the charge 
of cruelty slaiuling on his table. 

It is not (‘von clear, after all, that 
tliere was not an intrigue connected 
with this bust : Napoleon exhibited ex- 
treme anxiety to see Iladavich. This 
the governor ])ermitted, but oi> the 
condition of the olliccr in attendance 
being present, and it was declined. 
Loid Bathurst, in his despatch to St 
Helena, said, “ The suspicii. is cir- 
cumstances under which the bust 
arrived,, vvere sufficient to make yon 
pause before you determined to trans- 
mit it to the general. Had the package 
contained anything less- interesting to 


him in his character as a father, the 
clandestine manner in which it was 
introduced on board of the vessel 
wonld have boon a sufficient reason 
for withholding the delivery of it, at 
least for a much longer period. . . . 
I am not disposed to jiarticipate in his 
(the French ambassador’s) apprelien- 
sions that lottos were convcfffd in it. 
No doubt, ho'.vevcv, can be entertained 
that attempts arc making at clandes- 
tine commimicalions.” 

To this we may add that, b}’^ some 
secret means, the Frcneli w’fre ac- 
quainted with every transaction of 
Europe, and frerpiently before the 
public authorities. 

Napol(;on ordered £300 to bo given 
to lladavich (who was ineroly the 
agent for the London house). O’Meara 
says, in his Voire from St llrfenn^ 
that, “ by some unworthy tricks, this 
poor man did not recover the money 
for nearly two vears.” This is a [iroof 
of the slipshod statemenis which are 
to he found in tlic volume; the fact 
being, that, in March 181 S, the former 
proprietors of the bust wrote to Ber- 
trand, to coin]»lain of the conduct of 
Iladavich, as luiving come, to no set- 
tlement with them “ for the payment 
he had rcceiv<‘(l for th$ biu-t, and for 
the other articles intrusted to him ; 
and that he had gone from England 
without rendering any account to 
thnny They solicited Bert^'and to 
give them some remuneration. 

Our limits warn ns that w'C must 
conclude, leaving a cj’owd of interest- 
ing iiiciilcnts behind. Tlie work seems 
perfectly to clear Sir Ihnl'^on Low'c’kS 
character, not mendy from the charge 
of severity', but even from the impu- 
tation of petulance. No man cvmld 
bo placed in a situation of greater 
difficulty. He had to deal with a 
coterie of the most nnscriipiiloiis kind ; 
lie had also esi>eciaUy to deal with a 
man irritated by the most signal 
dow'nfall in European record, subtle 
beyond all exnm[)Ie, nnliesitatir.g in 
evasion, formed of falseliood, and fu- 
rious at necessary' coercion. Ilcj had 
to meet also tlm clamours of French 
partisansliij) throughout Europe, and 
to be.ar the calnmuies of fiiction even 
in England. He had to endure per- 
sonal insult, .nnd to counteijuit reckless 
intrigue. If he had been roused in^o 
violence of temper, no man could bo 
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more easily pardoned for ifs excess ; 
but there is not a single proof of this 
charge, and the whole tenor of his 
conduct seems to have been patient 
and equable, though strict and tirm. 
Ife had one paramount duty to per- 
form — the prevention of Napoleon’s 
escape, and he did that duty. All 
minor deficiencies, if they existed, 
might be merged in Mie perfect per- 
formance of a duty wliich involved the 
peace of the world. 

The dismissal of O'Meara from his 
olhce in the island, followed by his 
dismissal from the nav 3 % let loose a 
personal enemy of some ability, much 
plausibility, and tlie bitterest anger. 
1 1 is volume, Voice from St Helena^ 
embodied all the charges against Sir 
Iliidson Lowe, and was prosecuted as a 
libel. Ilut the prosecution having, in 
the opinion of the judges, been delayed 
for some months he^-^ond the legal 
time, it failed, on that ground only. 
The governor of St Helena drew up 
a refutation of the volume, which still 
remains in the archives, of Govern- 


ment. Wh\’ he did not appeal to tlie 
opinion of Itie conutiy — a duty which 
no public man can decline without loss 
to iiis own cimracter — cannot now be 
ascertained. 11c was probably weary 
of a life of contradiction, and had no 
desire to continue it in controversy. 

lint the task, though long delayed, 
has finally been performed, as it ap- 
pears to ns, with perfect manliness, 
clearness, and conviction, by its pre- 
sent aullior. Mr Forsyth’s style is 
admiiably fitted for his subject — fiiir, 
forcible, and argumentative. By his 
woik he has done credit to liimsclf, 
and cleared the character of a brave, 
an honest, and a high-minded English 
soldier and gentleman. We know no 
ampler panegyric on the uses or the 
successes of authorship. 

Sir Iliulson Lowe was appointed to 
the colonelcy of the. first vacant regi- 
ment (the 03d) on his rctnni — was 
subsequently in command of the troops 
in Ceylon — and at length, yielding to 
the effects of toil and time, died in 
18 bJ, in his 75th year. 
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NEW READINGS IN SnAKESPEARE. 


A COPY of almost any ancient 
author, w'ith its margins studded 
with antique manuscript jottings, is 
a treasure to tiic scholar who pos- 
sesses it, and a sore temptation to all 
his antiquarian friends. Wliat, then, 
must be tlic pricclcssness of an early 
folio, thus annotated, of Shakespeare, 
the Emperor of all the Literatures? 
Would not a lover of the poet be 
almost inclined to sell his whole li- 
brary ill order to purchase that single 
book ? And when secured, with what 
zest would he not set himself to 
decipher the crabbed liicroglyphics 
on the margins of the intoxicating 
windfall ! ^J'he various rcadiiig^y re- 
commended by tlic charm of novelty, 
and yet apparently as old, and per- 
haps as genuine as the printed text, 
M’ould gradually become its rivals. 
Alterations, occasionally felicitous, 
would throw an air of respectabilily 
over their less insinuating associates. 
Sole possession would enluuicc tlic 
importance of llio discovery. Soli- 
tary enjoyment would deepen the rel- 
ish of the entertainment. The situa- 
tion is one not at all favourable to the 
exercise of a soiiud critical judgment. 
Imagination goes to work, and colours 
tlie facts according to its own wishes; 
and faith and hope, “ hovering o’er,” 
at length drive aivay all misgivings as 
to the authenticity of the emendations. 
That fine old hand writing, which 
is as conscientious as it is curious, 
is itself a guarantee that the coirec*,- 
tions arc not spurious — are not merely 


conjectural. The manuscript-correc- 
tor must have had good grounds for 
what he did. lie may have been 
Shakespeare’s bosom friend, his boon 
companion, his chosen confidant, and 
perhaps the assistant in his labours ; 
or, if not that, at any rate the friend 
of some one who had known tha great 
dramatist well — was acquainted with 
his mncnnofct thoughts — and as inti- 
mate with his works, and with all 
that he intended to express, as if he 
himself had written them. At all 
events, the corrector must have haid 
access to sources of information re- 
sjiecting the text of the plays, the 
results of whicli have perished (o 
all the world-' wc, the hapi^y 
holder of this luiqiie'and inestimable 
volume. 

Such, w'c conceive, wmnhl be the 
state of mind and the train of rea- 
soning into which a man would natu- 
rally be thrown by the acquisition of 
such an agitating prize as Ave have 
supposed. Under the excitement of 
his feelings, the authority of the cor- 
rector of the work would, in all like- 
lihood, supersede the authority of its 
composer; tlie penman would carry 
the day against the printer ^ and the 
liosscssor of the book Avonld do Ins 
best to pre.«s the “ new readings ” 
into the cars and dawm tlie throats of 
a somewhat iiiicrilical but not alto- 
gether passive or unsuspicious public. 

The case widen we have described 
is to be understood as a general and 
ideal one ; but something of tnis kind 
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seeniii to Iiavo bofiillfii iVIr Collier, 
wlioni ncoMent lately plami in pos- 
so.Cfion of a copy of the folio of Sliakc- 
,sj)oaro, 1 (').') 2, plentifully garnished 
■vvitli inaiiu'icript notes and einoiula- 
tions. In these trying eircnnisLaiiccs 
he has acted very much in the way 
which might have boon anticipated. 
It is true that he annomices his good 
fortune in a strain of moderated enthn- 
siasni. '^Tn the spring of lSi!h” 
says he, “ t hii])peiied to be in the 
shop of the late i\Ir Itudd, of (Ireat 
Newport Siroet, at a time Avhen a 
package of books arrived from tlie 
country/’ Among them was a very 
indilicrent copy of the folio of Shake- 
speare, which ]\Ir (/oilier, con- 

cluding Ijastily that it wonhl complete 
an imperfect copy of the same edition 
which he had purchased from the 
same bookM‘ller some time before, 
bought for thirty sliillings. The pur- 
chase did nut answer its ])urposc. 
'riio tw'o leaves that w'erc w'aiited to 
complete the other folio “ w ere imlit 
for my purpose, not merely by being 
too short ” (how very particular these 
book-fanciers arc), ‘‘ but olheiwvisc 
damaged and <lef.iced. Tims disap- 
poiute<l, I threw it by, and did not see 
it again nulil 1 made a seleeilon of 
books T would take with me on quit- 
ting lioiidon, (3u consulting it after- 
wards,”* continues ]\Ir Collier, “it 
struck me that Thomas Perkins, 
w’ln>se name, wdth the addition of 
‘his Pooke,’ wqis upon the cover, 
might be the old actor who had per- 
furiiicd ill Marlowe's ./c/t? o/ Malta 
on its revival shortly before 
That w'onld have been an important 
fact, as lu*lj»iug to connect the iMS. 
corrections clo'-cly w'ith the Shakc- 
sperian era. Put here Mr Collier w as 
doomed lodi>ai)poiiitment. (Jiifurtlier 
inquiry he fouml that the actor’s name 
was ilichard Perkins: “still,” says 
he, with a faith too buoyant to bo 
submeiged by such a trille, “ Iliomas 
Perkins might have been a descendant 
of Ilichard,” from w'hom, of course, 
he probably inherited a large portion 
of the eineiidations. “ This cirenrn- 
slanco,”says Mr Collier, “and others, 
induced me to examine tlic volume 
more particularly : J then discovered, 
to my siirjirise, that there was hardly 
a iiage which did not present, in a 
handwriting of the time, some eincii- 
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dations in the pointing or in the text, 
while on most of them thoj' were 
frequent, and on many numerous. 
Of course I now submitted the folio 
to a most careful scrutiny ; and as it 
occupied a considerable time to com- 
plete the inspection, how much more 
must it have consumed to make the 
alterations ? The ink was of various 
shades, ditTering some limes on the 
same page, and I was once disposed 
to think that two distinct bauds had 
been emj)lo 3 a'd upon tliem. This no- 
tion I have since abandone(l, and I 
am now decidedly" of opinion that the 
same writing prevails from beginning 
to end, but that the amendments 
must have been introduced from time 
to time during perhaps tlie course of 
several years.” 

Put although Mr ColliL'r speaks 
thus calmly of his prize, ive arc 
nevertheless convinced, by the va- 
pidity' of liis convci\siou from the old 
readings to the new^ that lie, like tlie 
rest of us, is liable to be carried a 
little otf his feet by au}’ sudden stroke 
of prospeilty, and is keenly alive (as 
most ]U'ople are.) to the snpeiior 
merits of anything that hap])ens to 
be his owui. It is our nature to ad- 
mire wliat wo alone have been privi- 
leged to pos^es.s or to discover. Hence 
]Mr Collier lias stepped at one ])luiige 
from pos.ses.sioii into cordial ap[>ro- 
batioii and unhesitaiiiig adoption of 
most of the cori'cctioiis sot lortli on 
the. margins of his folio. F«n'inei’l 3 ^ the 
staiiclu’sL dideiider of tlio old Shake- 
speiiaii text, he is now' the advo- 
rate of changus in it, to an extent 
which calls for very grave considera- 
tion on the part of those who regard 
rlio language of the ])Oct as a sacred 
inheritance, not to be disturbed by 
iiniovalions, without the strongest 
evidence, the most conclusive reasons, 
and the most clamant necessity being 
adduced in their siipjiort. 

We are far from blaming ^Ir Collier 
for having iniblished Ids volume of 
“ Notes and Emendations.” Although 
it might be advantageously reduced in 
bulk by tlie omission of inan)’^ details 
occupied with the settlement of matters 
which have been long ago settled, still 
it is in some respects a valuable cou- 
tribiUiou to the literature of Shake- 
speare. We have no faith whatever in 
the aulhcnticiry of the new readings ; a 
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few of them, however — a very few — 
seem to us to be irrcsiatibly esta- 
blished by their own selt-cvidcnce ; 
while the whole of them arc invested 
with a certain deforce of interest as 
the interpretations of an indcfatij^able, 
though thick-headed —of a blundering, 
yet early and perhaps almost oontoni- 
porary, scholiast. As a matter of 
curiosity, and ,a3 indicative of the 
stale of English criticism in the 17tli 
century, the new readings are accept- 
able ; and the thanks of the literaiy 
portion of the community arc due to 
Mr Collier for having favoureil them 
with this publication. But here the 
obligation stops. To iiisiut tluMiew 
readings into the text, and to publish 
them as the genuine wonls of Sliake- 
spca’’e (which we understand ^Nfr 
Collier has eitliea* done or threatens 
to do), is a proceciliug which camiot 
be too solemnly deuoiuiccd. 'L'his is 
to jioison our langunge in its veiy 
“ wells of English nmlcfilcd.” it is 
to obliterate the distinctions which 
charueteriscj the various (*ras of our 
vernacular tongue; for however near 
to the time of Sliakespcare our newly 
discovered scholiast may luive lived, 
there >vas doubtless some iutcrv.il 
betw'oen theiti -aii interval daring 
which our language was umlci going 
considerable changes. It is to lose 
hold of old mo<les of thought, as well 
as of old forms of expression ; — it is 
to confound the dilferejit styles of 
our literatnic ; — it is to vitiate with 
anachronisms the chronology of our 
speech it is to prof.iiic the lue'iiory 
of SlrikO'jpearc. 

When w e look for evidence in favour 
of the autlnmticity of thest* (so-called) 
“Emendations,” we look for il in vain. 
The state of the c/i'^e may i)crhaps be 
understood, b}^ attending to the fol- 
lowing particulais. Of Sliakospcarc's 
handwriting, so far as is known, tht*re 
is not now extant so much as “ the 
scrape of a pen,” with the excep^tion 
of the autograph of his name, ()!' his 
phiys, thirteen were ])ublislK‘d in an 
antheiilic form during his life, and 
four in spurious or “ pirated” cd' ions. 
These are called the quartos. After 
his death, one of his ]>Iays wa.s pub- 
lished, by itself, for the fir 4. time — 
“ Othello.” In 1G23, seven years after 
his death, the first folio appeared. It 
contains the eighteen plays just re- 


ferred to, with the addition of eigh- 
teen, now i)iibiished for the first time. 
This folio U>23 Avas printed (if we 
arc to believe its editors, and there is 
no reason to doubt tlnjir word)_/V^>/^ 
Sh^die.spfards owji mtmuscripts, atid 
fromThe (piarto editions, revised an^ 
coiTect»*d to some extont, either by 
his own hand or under his authority. 
J3o that the folio 1C>2:> is the highest 
authority that can be appealed to in 
the settlement of his text. It ranks 
even before the quartos, except in 
cases of obvious mi'^print, or other 
sclf-cvidonl oversights. To A, in so 
far as evh ninl evidence is concevued, 
all other proofs must yield. Inter nal 
evid<‘ucc may occasionally solicit tlie 
alteration of its text ; but such emen- 
dations must, ill every case, be merely 
conjectural. It is the basis of every 
genuine edition, and must continue 
so, until Shake. 'pcarc’s own maiiu- 
seripts be brongld to light. 

Out of these circumstances an im- 
portant consideration arises. It is 
this, that we 1111 ' not entitled, on any 
account, to alter the text of the folio 
even in cases wdiore maiiife.st 
improvements might bo made, so long 
a.s the old reading maizes sense. If 
any reasonable lueauing can be ex- 
tracted from the received lection, wo 
arc bound to retain it, liecaiiso wo 
have every reason to believo^that it 
is what Shakespeare wrote; and it is 
our object to possess liis wmrd.s and 
his meaning, not as we may suj)j)oso 
they ought to have bfieu, but as they 
actually jarr, AVherc no sense at all 
can be obtained from a passage, a 
slight, perhaps a considerable, altera- 
tion is allowable. ; because any man’s 
intelligibility is to be preferred to 
even Shakespeare's iinintelligibility. 
l»iit we arc never to flatter ourselves, 
w ilh any strong degree of assurance, 
that the correction has restored to us 
the exact language of the poet. 

This c<m.sideratioii had, in former 
ycar.s, its due weight wuLh Mr Collier. 
No one was a keener advocate liiaa 
he for preserving the original text in- 
violate. lie now views the matter in 
a difierent light. lie is tolerant of 
new readings, even in cases wdicro 
sense can be elicited from the received 
text. Further, he frequently gives 
the preference to new^ readings, as we 
hope to show, even in cases 'where the 
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old reading is far the more forcible 
and intelligible of the two. And on 
what ground does he countenance 
them ? Setting aside at present the 
question of their internal evidence, 
we reply, that he countenances them 
on the ground that the folio 1C23 is of 
doubtful authenticit3^ He denies that 
it was prepared from Shakespeare’s 
own papers. This is the foundation 
of his case. lie maintains that the 
copy which the printer used had been 
(probably) dictated by some under- 
ling of the theatre, to some scribe 
wdiose ear (probably) often deceived 
him ill takiug iqi the right word, and 
who consequently put down a wrong 
one, which was subsequently set up 
in type by tlic printer. He is further 
of opinion that a text of Shakespeare, 
purer than any tliat over got into 
print, was preserved oradg in iho 
theatre, and that the corrector of his 
folio, who was decidedly of a tlicatric.il 
turn, and perhaps himself a manager, 
picked up his new readings from the 
mouths of the pl.ai^ers themselves. 
But he has entirely failed to prove 
those improbable assertions. Ilis 
theory in regard to the printing of 
the folio 1G23 is contradicted by the 
distinct annoiincomeut of its editors, 
who say of their great master that 
bis mind and luiiid went together, 
and what he Lhoiight he uttered with 
that easines.s that we have scarce re- 
ceived from him a blot in his pajHi's^ 
This declaration, that the materials 
from which they worked were derived 
directly from Shakespeare himself, 
seems to establish conclusively the 
authenticity of the folio 1023 ; and 
that point being made good, all exter- 
nal evidence in favour of the new 
readings must of necessity fail. 

But perhaps these new readings are 
supported by their internal evidence 
— perhaps they bring along with them 
such an amount of force and pro- 
priety as carries conviction on the 
very face of it, and entitles them to 
a decided preference in comparison 
witrfhe old? Mr Collier would fain 
think ^ On their evident supe- 
riority, bdi in sense and in style, 
he rests tlie'nain strength of his 
case. Speaking 'f liis volume, he 
says, “ I ought no to hesitate in 
avowing my convictio. that we are 
hound to admit by far the^'^ater body 
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of the substitutions it contains, as the 
restored hmgiiage of Shakespeare. As 
he was especiall}" the poet of common 
life, so he was emphatically the poet 
of common sense ; and to the verdict 
of common sense I am willing to sub- 
mit all the more material alterations 
recommended on the authority before 
me. If they will not boar that test, I 
for one am willing to r^luttudsh tliein.’^ 

Our principal object in the follow- 
ing pages is to show that “ by far the 
greater body of the substitutions ” 
will not stand this test; find that 
many of them present such a perverse 
depravation of tlic true text, that if 
the design of the corrector nad been 
to damage the literary character of 
Shakespeare, he could not havcaccom- 
]>lished his purpose more eflectiially 
than by representing these new read- 
ings as his. At the same time, wo 
shall endeav^uir to bring forward 
cvcrj'thing in Mr Collier’s volume 
which tolls ill the manuscript-correc- 
tor’s favour. U'his will probably 
cause the corrector’s notes and emen- 
dations to be more highly thought of 
than tlio^Mlcservc ; because, while it 
w'ill be no dillicult matter to lay before 
the reader nif or nearly all, his judi- 
cious amendments, our space will not 
permit us to present to him oiic-twoii- 
lieth part of his astounding aberra- 
tions, Selecting, then, as many of 
the more important alterations as our 
limits ivill allow, and weighing w'hat 
their internal evidence is worth, w^o 
shall go over the plays seriatim^ com- 
mencing w ith “ The Tempest.” 

Tiik Tp:mpest. — T he new readings 
in this play arc generally iininiport- 
aiit, and, in our jiulgmcnt, not one of 
them ought to be admitted into tho 
text. In no case would anything be 
gained, and in some i ases a good deal 
w^ould be lost, by adopting the pro- 
posed changes. In the following pas- 
sage tho original text is certainly un- 
satisfactory, but the new reading is at 
least equally so. Antonio, the usurp- 
ing Duke of Milan, has become so 
habituated to the possession of his 
unlawful power, and has been so little- 
checked ill the exercise of it, that he 
at length believes himself to be tho 
real duke. This idea is thus express- 
ed. Prospero, the rightful duke, sa3"3 
of him — 
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He being thus lorded , 

Not only -witli -what my revenue yiehletl, 

But what my power might else exact, — like 
one 

"Who having, unto truth, by telling of it, 

Made Mich a sinner of his inetnory 
To credit hi*^ own lie, — he did believe 
Tie was indeed the duke.” 

For “ lorded,” !Mr Collier’s cinondator 
would read loaded ” — a correction 
which Mr Collier himself admits to be 
“ questionable,” and which we throw 
overboard at once. For “ unto truth” 
he proposes “ to untruth” — 

“ like one 

AVho having, in itnlntth^ by tolling of it," &c. 

But here, if one flaw is mended, an- 
other and a worse one is made. By 
reading “ to untruth ” avc obtain, in- 
deed, a proper antecedent to if,” 
wliicli otherwise must be looked for, 
awkwardi}’ enough, in the subsequent 
word “ lie.” But as a set-off against 
this improvement, we would ask, how 
can a man be said to make his memory 
a sinner to untruth This would 
mean, if it meant anything, that the 
man’s memory was true ; and this is 
precisely what Brospero says Anto- 
nio’s memory was not. We must 
leave, therefore, the text as it stands, 
regarding it as one of those passages 
in which Shakespeare has expressed 
himself with less than his usual care 
and felicity. 

The substitution of “ all ” for “ are” 
m the lines, 

“ They all bavo met again. 

And <tiv upon the Mediterranean llo.it" — 

Or, as the MS. corrector reads it, 

“ They alt upon the Mediterranean lloat” — 

strikes us as peculiarly un-ShaUespe- 
rian. But this instance of the correc- 
tor’s injudicious meddling is a small 
matter. The folio wing passage deserves 
more careful consideration, for wo arc 
convinced that the text of the first and 
second folios, which has been univer- 
sally rejected since tlic days of Theo- 
bald, is, after all, the right reading. 
Art lil. Scene 1 opens with the soli- 
loquy of Ferdinand, who declares that 
the irksome tasks to which he has 
been set by Prospero arc sweetly alle- 
viated by the consciousness that he 
has secured the interest and sympathy 
of Miranda. He says — 

‘ Tliero be tome sports are painful ; but tlieir 
labour 
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Deliglit in tbom seta off: some kinds of base- 
ness 

Are nobly undergone : and most poor matters 
Point to rich ends, 'this my mean task 
AVould be as heavy to me as odious ; but 
The inistiv&s, ■which I serve, ouickcas "wliat's 
dead, 

And makes my labours pleasure'^. Oh, she is 
Ten times more gentle than her father's 
crabbed, 

And he's composed of baishncss. I must 
remu\o 

Some tliouisunds of these logs, and pik them 

'*P 

Upon a sore injunction. My sweet n.istrcss 
Weeps when she secs mo woik, and says such 
baseness 

Had never like executor. I forget : 

But tlicae sw'cet thoughts do o\cii lefresh my 
labours, 

husy-trts, U'hvn / do jV." 

The last line, as it here stands, is 
Theobald’s reading ; and it has been 
adopted almost unanimously by siib- 
soijuciit editors -by tlic compilers of 
the rariomui Shakespeare — by jMi* 
Knight— and most recently by Mr 
llalliwell, in his magnificent folio. 
Mr Singer, iujiis edition of 182(3, and 
JMr Collier’s emendator, arc, so far as 
we can learn, the only dissentients. 
The former proposes, “ most busiest 
when I do it and the latter, “ most 
busy, — blest when I tTo it;” which 
reading wo agree with Mr Singer in 
thinking “ the very worst and most 
improbable of all that have been sug- 
gested — will he excuse us for add- 
iug — except perhaps, his own? Theo- 
bald’s text is certainly greatly to bo 
preferred to either of these alterations. 
Had the MS. corrector’s emendation 
been a compound epithet, “ biisy- 
blcst” is, bicst with my busi- 

ness, because it is associated with 
thoughts of Miranda), something, 
though perhaps not much, might pos- 
sibly have been said in its behalf. 
But Mr Collier regards the correction 
as consisting of two distinct words ; 
and, therefore, he must excuse us for 
saying that it is one in which sense 
and grammar arc equally set at de- 
fiance. We now take up the original 
reading, which has been universally 
discarded, but which, as we hope 
clearly to show, calls for iio altera- 
tion; and ail attention to which, at an 
earlier stage in the revision of Shake- 
speare’s text, might have prevented a 
large expenditure of very unnecessary 
criticism. The original text of the 
line under consideration is this — 
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iiuiccd, ^^hc did not. licit* I 
InoUijht him hiick u^ciiu. 

Prolciifi. — What! duUt thou oiler her f/ 's 
from me ? 

Zaunre.— Ay, sir, the other squirrel was 
stolen fiom me by the hangman's boys in the 
rnarket-i)lace *, and then I offered tier mine 
own, who is a dog as big as ten of youis, 
and therefore the gift the greater.*’ 

The question is, 'whether the word 
“ this” is better by itself, or whether 
it should be coupled with the word 
“cur,” as the MS. emendalor pro- 
poses. Our notion is, that tlie siujile 
pronoun is greatly the more expres- 
sive. “Did you offer her (of 

course pointing to the brute with an 
expression of indignation aiul abhor- 
rence, which disdained to call him 
anything but i/tis) “ this ! I ! from 
ineV The lady must think me mad.” 
In regard to the other corrections, u e 
perceive uo such force or jiropriety in 
any of them as might incline us to 
disturb, for their sake, the receiwd 
text of “ The Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona.” 

Tiik ^SIfuiiy AVivr.s or Wixi>>ou. 
— In Act 11. Seem 1, the commenta- 
tors have qll been gravelled by the 
w'ord “ au-heircs,” as it stands in all 
the early editions in the following 
passage — 

“ /Jtu'L -^ly baud, bully, tbmi ^balt lu\o 
cgui-- uud ; said 1 well, and tby nam.’ 

hball be IJroiik. It ia a ineiry kniclit — ^^lU 
you go, uuhcii'C') / ” 

In place of this nninteUigible ivord, 
various substitute.s have been pro- 
posed. Tlie MS. corrector would read 
— “ Will you go on hcre?'*'^ This is very 
poor, and sounds to our cars very imliCc 
the host’s ordinary slang; and we have 
no hesitation in agreeing with ^(r 
D3XC,* wlio gives the preference over 
all the other readings to thcit of Sir 
John Hanmer, the editor of the Ox- 
ford edition : “ Will you go on, nuju- 
heers? ” — will you go on, my masters ? 
The word is pro\’cd to have been used 
in England in the time of Sliake.spcare. 
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In Aei 11. Scene o, I Ms same host, 
who deals somewhat Iurgoly in the 
unknown tongue, again says— 

“ I will bring tlicc whore Mi -tress Page 
at a farm-bouso feasting, and tbou riialt nmjO 
her. Cried gu mr., said' I well ? " 

This obsolete slang has puzzled the 
commentators sorely.* Mr Dyco sug- 
ge.'ts “ cried T aim,” which means, it 
api'cars, “ Did I give you eiicouiage- 
ment?”— {ride Siisgor, p.T.) We con- 
fess onr.selves iiicoinpotcnt to form 
an opinion, except to this extent, that 
Mr Collier s corrector, who projioses 
“curds and cieani,” .seems to ii>' to 
have made the worst shot of any that 
have been firod.t 

In A(t IV. Secuf. 1, we rather think 
that the corrector is right in 

changing “let” into “gel,’ in ih«^ 
following passage : “l uwnuw, ’ -ii} - 
Mrs Page to Sir Hagh Evans tlie 
schoolmaSi 'r ; “Dow no>v, Sir Hugh V 
— no school to-day V” an- 

suers Sir Hugh ; “ ^la.^tm- Slender i*‘ 
let (rend (ftt) the boys leave t<» plav.” 
Ill Sir Hugh’s somewhat Celtic divX- 
loct, he gtt the boys a holiilay. 

In the billowing passage, Att 1\\ 
Scene o, the ivcolved text is tbi*i — 

— I \\oubl I rouM ljn\c -j i-kru 
AMth tlu* Mornan bcT.-t lf. 1 bad otlivi tluiij'- 
lo ba\o -poke \\ith licr, too, from liim." 

/''//-Ag/.- U'bat sue llioy ■'—let u- knov. 

//o'A- -Ay, roine ; (piii k. 

fSt.iip'i '. — I iisiy Jwtt ^.ouvtal tbcin. ‘.ii. 

I’ahfitjF. — Cotico'f tbcin, or Ibou ilicit.'* 

Good Dr Farmer thought that, in 
both instances, we should read “ re- 
veal ” — not perceiving that the humour 
of the diahignc (such as it is) consists 
m rendimj “conceal,” and in iindw- 
i^tamUntj “ reveal.” But the MS. 
emendator, with an innocence buyoiid 
even Dr Farmer’s, would alter tlie 
passage thus — 

“ — What are tbey ? ~ let u> 

know. 

• Host. — Ay, ronic f|uick. 

I'atiiiaJF. — Von may not conceal them, &ir^ 

ffiist , — Conceal tbcin, u/i<t tbou diest.” 
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t This expression, "to cry aim,” ocenr.^, in a serious application, in the following 
Jjnes from « King John,” Act II. Scene 1 

“A. — Pcarp, lady; pauM* or be more temperate* : 

It ill Ijcftcc'ins this pre.scncc, io erg aim 
To these ill-tuned repetitions’' — 

that is, to give encouragement to these ill-tuned wrangling*?. 
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Aiul Collier approves of tins vari- 
ation, as “ making the dialogue run 
quite (‘onsistently,” 

Mkasurk for Measure. — In the 
Duke’s speech, at the opening of the 
play, a formidable diiliculty i)resents 
itself. Addressing Escalus, of whose 
statesmanlike qualities he has the 
highe.st ojunion,^,!^ Duke says, as all 
the editions give it — 

or government the properties to unfold, 
Would seem iu me to affect speech and dis- 

COlll'hC, 

Since T am put to know that your own sciem e 
Kxcccds in that the list-! ot all advice 
My strength can give you. 'I'heu no more 
toniains 

Jhit that, to your .suflicifiicy, as your w-uth 
i'l ahlc, 

\nd lot them work.” 

The two Ia.st linos of this passage 
have boon a grievous stuniblhig-block 
to the commentators. The enriorum 
men, with Jolmson at their head, 
have made notliing of it. Mr Singer 
reads- 

“ 'fhen no more remains 
15nt (hf ri‘ to your suthcjcncyas your woith i-» 
•ihle, 

Aud let thorn wojk 

nl'ich seems <juitc as dark and per- 
plexing as the original text. Mr 
(Jollier’s man, cutting the knot with 
desjieratc hook, which slashes away a 
good many words, gives us — 

“ Thou no more icra.iui-!, 
r..t 'f'l'I to your suilicieiicy your woith, 
And let them woik.” 

Thc.se words are sufficiently intel- 
ligible ; but this is not to rectify 
Shakc.'ipearG’s text— it is to re-wriie 
it ; and this no man can be permitted 
to do. As a private speculation of 
our own, wc vent arc to propose the 
following, altering merely' one word 
of the authentic version — 

“ Tlicn no more remaini-. 

But that (to your bunicicucy as your woith 
is able) 

Vo^t let them work.” 

Tlic Duko has remarked that he is 
not co^Ipctont to give Escalus any 
advi.e on matters of public policy, as 
he is much better versed in siu’i 
alfairs than himself. He then goes 
on to s.ay, “ No more remains, but 
that (seeing your worth is able — that 
is, is equal — to your sufficiency or 
acquired knowledge) you should let 
the two, your worth and your suffi- 
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cieucy, work together for the good of 
your country." Or it might be allow- 
able to introduce “equal” into the 
text, thereby making the sense still 
plainer — 

“ Then no more remains 
But that (to your suflicicncyas your worth 
is ei/uril) 

You let them work,” 

But if any aiixiliar authority could 
be found for the use of the word 
“ able " as here employed (a point 
about which wo are doubtful, though 
not de.speratc), we should prefer to 
retain it in the text. By making the 
words to and as change places, wc ob- 
tain a still more perspicuous reading— 

“ Then no more rem tins, 

But that (f/ji your su.'^icicncy io jur worth 
is equal) 

you let them work.” 

]\rr Collier remaiks (p. 4:?), “ Near 
the end of Mrs Overdone s speech, 

‘ is ’ IS required before the word.s ‘ to 
be chopped otf,’ It is deficient iii all 
printed copies, and is inserted in 
manuscript in . the corn'ctcd folio 
lGd2.’^ \Ye can iiiform Ivlr Collier 
that the word “is" stands, in this 
place, in the mriornm edition of 1785. 

Act /. Scene 4. — The Jlnke, who 
h.as abdicated for a time in favour of 
Angelo, says, in allusion to the 
abuso.s which Angelo is expected to 
correct — 

I have on Aiii^^elo imposed my (»nice, 

Who may, in the ainbubh of my name, “trike 
home, 

\jul yet, my nature never in.tlie .'-i^ht, 

'Jo tfo U alauder.” 

The corrector of jNIr Collier’s folio 
suggests to draw on slander ; aud as a 
gloss or explanation of an antiquated 
or awkward expression, this varia- 
tion may be accepted ; but it certainly 
has no title to be admitted into the 
text as the an then tic language of 
Shakespeare. The change of “ story" 
into “ scorn " {Scene 6), is ])erhaps 
admissible. Alluding to a false species 
of repentance, the friar, in Act II, 
Scene *J, says that such insufficient 

“ Sorrow is always towaixls ourselves, not 
heaven, j 

??howing we w’ould not syn/ re heaven, .os wo 
]u\e it, ^ 

But a.s wo stand iu fear.” 

On the margin of Mr Collier’s folio, 
“ serve " is wrtten, and “spare" is 
scored out. We greatly prefer the 
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old reading, in spite of Mr Collier’s 
assertion that it is corrupt, and 
‘"‘ seems little bettor than nonsense.” 
To .<pare heaven is not nonsense ; it 
nieajis to refrain from sin. To serve 
heaven means soniothiiig more; it 
means to practise holiness. The 
ditVerenco is bat slight, but it is quite 
sutheieut to establish the langunge of 
Shakespeare as greatly superior to 
that of his anonymous corrector, be- 
cause the point here in question is 
much rather abstinenee fiom ^ice 
than the positive practice of virtue. 

In Act 11. Srnie 1, the follnwing 
somewhat obscure expression occurs: 
“ in the loss of «]nestion ” — wliat doe.s 
it mean? “it mean^,” savs Mr 
Singer fp. Hi, “in the loo-encss of 
conversation.” That is a most satis- 
factory explanation. Yet it .Mr C‘ol- 
lier and his emcndat<u* Iiad their (.wn 
way, ■we should be deprived of this 
genuine Sliakespcrian ()hiMse, and be 
put off A\iLh the unmeaning words 
“in t]io/b;vv. of qnestiui?.” 

Jn Aft III. Stune 1., tlic alleration 
of “ blessed ” into “ boated,” in the 
speech in ■vNliicIi the Dubf so finely 
moralises on the vanity i»r human 
life, cannot, be too decidedly con- 
demned — 

“■‘Thnu ■’ (oil l>ite) hast nor Vdiilh nor 
But it vviji'c ill! alU'i' (ImhumV 

oil tur .ill ihy yo'ith 

i3i‘C‘o».io'' iuiil tlotli hc^'lc .dtui 

Ot pjlsiod tUl.'" 

Some poo]ih> may not be aide to 
understand liow tie* period of youth 
ran, in one and the sniie bi'-alh, be 
culled and yet miserable as 

old age. TheyJookVm that M'S a con- 
tradiction. Such people omtht never 
to road poetry. At any rate, they 
ought first to learn that the f*oet is 
privileged, nay, is often bound to de- 
clare ns actual that wliicli is only 
potential or ideal. Thus, he i i.ny 
say that bhs^ed youth is a tnist fihle 
season of existence, meaning therchy 
that misery ovors[irc:ids even tliat 
time of life ■which (night to and 
which idvalhf is, the happiest in the 
pilgrimage of man. 'Jdic rnanu.‘icript 
corrector iia 'but an obtuse percep- 
tion of these niceties, and hence he 
substitutes hoaM for /;/ftssxv/— con- 
vening Shakespeare’s l.inguagc into 
mere verbiage. 
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Comedy of hJKROR6>--/lf,V /. Sreiu 
1. — Tlie alteration of the word "* na- 
ture ’* into “fortune ” in !hc following 
lines, is an undoubted (b parfure. from 
the genuine language of Si akesfuiaro, 
and a pevversion of his sense. .Kgeon, 
■whose life has been forfeited by Jiis 
accidental arrival at Ephesus, says — 

“ Y('t that the woihl miy Ih.u iii) c-nd 

Wii". ^Nronyht hy ?? //'//■, tml 1>\ Mh 

ril utter whut iiiy eoimw iiMVc.' 

Mr Collier, slightly (hutbtful oi tin' 
propriety of tin* new reading ( ), 

says, “ To^sibly hy ‘n.uture’ we migid 
understand the natural coiirs»* .f 
events.” M'e say, (vrtoiufij this 
what '^vo understand by the wmo. 
1 die by' uatun‘, '^avs .Egemi, not by 
vile ollbiico ; or. as Warbiirtou 
prcls it, “ ]NIy death is acconliug to 
the ordinary course of I’rovideuce, 
and not the I'Hects of l)i>iiie acii- 
geance overt.aking mv crimes.” lint 
the word “fortune.” had JOgeon 
ii.sed it, would ralUer Iiunj' iiiqilicd 
tliat he legjiideil Iiimsjf a.s an oh- 
jr»*t of Divine di^jihMisun^ ; and there- 
fore this word mU''t not only not be 
adn])ted, but it must be ^peci.illy' 
avoided, if we would pre-ierve the 
meaiiiug of Sh.ikespcare. In this rase, 
the iutenial evidr^iu'e is (‘fidainly in 
favour of the ordinary reading. 

In a sub->e(jiient part ()f the same 
''Cene. the Duke, wh') is niereifnlly’ in- 
clinetl towards .Kgcon, advi.-es him 

‘■To 'Oi k tk-y 1‘dft i.ii 

That is, he recommends him to 
borrow 'Ueh a sum of money' a>. may 
b'* siiiijcicni to raiwom lii.^ life. The 
MS. corrector reads not very intel 
ligibly — 

“To ■^l'•*k thy hy hrin-fiiM.il lii-lp "* 

And Mr T'ollif'r, explaining fho ob- 
srnrum pt r tfhy.cnnm^ romark.s that 
“ .<lvgeou was to seek what l»e Imped 
to cdjtuiii (viz. money to purchase his 
life) by' the ^ Ijetiern iai help’ of .some 
person.s in Epliesns.” 'flie “ beneficial 
help” was it.-^elf tlie money by which 
he was to “ seek his Imlp, ” or save 
his life. “ Jienelicial help” moans 
“ pecuniary a.ssistance,” and tlioroforc 
wc are at a loss to understand Mr 
Collier when ho say.s that jDgooii wa.s 
to seek moneys by the “ beneficial 
help’* or pecuniary assistance of cor- 
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tain persons in Ephesus. All that ho 
re^juired to do was to obtain this pe- 
cuniary assistance; obtaining that, he 
of course would obtain the money by 
which his life was to be redeemed. 
The received text of the line ought on 
no account to be disturbed. The re- 
petition of the word “ help” is pecu- 
liarly Shahesperian. 

Act //. Scetfti 1. — A very little con- 
sidc*ration may convince any one that 
the folloA\ ing correction is untenable. 
The ordinary text is this • Dromio 
the slave liaving been well drubbed 
by his master, says — 

“ Ho told niivid upon mioc car; Bc- 
^^lre^v hand, f M'arco conhl undiTalaiid it. 

“ L'iciunn . — SjKike li*' ho thoii 

conld't not to<'l his meaning? 

Vti'i im.— SaVy lie Ic '''o pl.iinly, I 

rouM too feolhi> hlovvj ; :iii<l \sithjl so 
iltMih'fiilht that I amid scarce iinderstaiid 
tlKin.” 

The inanu»cript corrector proposes 

doubly” for “ doubtfiilly/’ in both 
in«tauces ; losing sight, as ^^e think, 
of the i)lain meaning of words. To 
sp<'ak doubly is to speak decoitfulh’ ; 
to speak doubtfully is to speak ob- 
scuredy or iniiiUolliglbly, Tbit cer- 
tainly ruiciaiia had no intention of 
askiiig Dromio if his master had 
spoken to him deceitfully. Such a 
question would have been irrolcA’ant 
and senseless. Siic asks, spake he so 
(Jxt urcli/ that you could not uiider- 
sKiiid his ^^ords? — and tho slave an- 
swers, “ By my tn^th, so obscurely that 
1 could scarce iniderstand (that is, 
,‘st^au<l under) them.” This is the only 
quibble. 

Ill Act II. 2, the expression 
“ she idovts me for her theme,” that 
is, she makes me the subject of her 
disrour.'^c,” occurs. This is clianged by 
tlic i^lS. corrector into “ she mtans 
me for her theme;” that is, “ she 
means to make me the subject of her 
discourse. ” But the “ she ” who is 
liero referred to is actually, at that 
very moment, talking most vchcmcirt- 
ly ab<\ii the person who utters these 
wouls ; and therefore this emendation 
-i.* certainly no restoration, but a c *- 
niption of the genuine language of 
Shakespeare. 

Act JV. Scene 2. — ^Tlic bum-bailitf 
is thus maltreated. The -words in 
italics arc the MS. coiTector’s wanton 
and damaging interpolations. 
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“ Adriana. is thy master, Dromio, 
is he well ? 

Dromio. — No : he's in Tartar limho, worse 
than iioll ; 

A devil in an everlasting garment hath him, 
fell ; 

One whose hard heart is buttoned up with 
Sited, 

Who fms no touch of juerct/y cannot fel ; 

A Hoiul, a fui'Uy pitilos«, and ronglv ; 

A wolf, nay ^volVL‘, a hdlow all in buff.” 

Here the only doubt is, wbctl cr 
the word “ fury ' (the MS., and Uso 
Theobald’s reading) is a judicious sub- 
stitute for the word “ fairy,” -which 
the old copies present. We think 
that it is not, being satisfied with 
Johnson’s note, who observes — 
“ Tlierc wore fairies like hobgoblins, 
pitile.ss and rougli, and described as 
malevolent and mischievous.” — Now"- 
adays a fairy i^ an elegant creature 
dr?.SHd ill grcch So she w\is in 
Shakespeare’ time. But in Shake- 
si>eare’3 time there .vas also another 
kiiVd,«'^,.ihiry— a feliow’- clothed in a 
buB 'jerkin, made of such durable 
maleriaJ.s ns ta be Avdl-nigh evel^i’ 
la.^tiug;” and whose -s ocation it was, 
as it still is, to pay his addrCw«sos to 
those who may liave imprudently al- 
low'ed their debts to gi;! into confu- 
sion. Let us not allow” the ohl usages 
of language to drop into oblivion. 

Act l]\ Scene o — “ Tho vigor of 
his rage,” is obviously a much more 
vigorous expresfc’iun than “ the^rigor 
of liis rag^e,’’ A\liich the -^^S. corrector 
proposes in its ])lace. 

Art 1^ >>rnr I. — The following 
linos,” say.s Mr CloUier, “ as they are 
printed in tlio folio 1 Gjll, have been the 
source of con.^iderablc cur//,” mean- 
ing, w”e. prew«uino, dis/jutr. Tho words 
are uttered by the Abbe.ss, who has 
been parted from her sous for a great 
many years, and recently dis- 
covered them. : • ■ 

“ Thiit3"-tlirce vc.ir'i luive I but '^oiic in tm- 

Oi you, my ami till tbi^ present hour 
^ly lu.M%y biinltiu are tlolivorcd. ” 

“ That the above is corrupt,” con- 
tinues >rr Collier, there can be no 
(piesiiou ; and in the folio 1C32, the 
printer attempted thus to amend tho 
passage : — 

‘ Thiity-tlirco years have I het n gone in travail 
Of you my sons, and till this prc.scnt hour 
My licaN y burtlieus are delivered. * 
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“ ]\raIoiie ^ives it thus : — 

* T\^enty-live years h.ivo I liut gone in tiM- 
v.iil 

(.>ryoii riiy ; until iIjls pio^tnit hour 
My luMNV liuithen not jlolivLTOil. ' 

The MS. corroctoiV’ eoiitiinics ^Ir 
Collier, “ of the folio 1632 makes the 
slightest possible change in the se- 
cond line, and at once removes the 
dilliculty : he puts it — 

' Thirty-thiee year** ha'-c I hern gone In tia- 
Miil 

Of you my sons, ami at thi? pic^cut hour 
My hoa^y buitheiifl aio (leli\ iicih’ ” 

In his edition 1826, Mr Singer 
reads— 

Twenty-live Vvais have I but gouo in tia- 
vail 

Of you, my >on.s, ami till thi=. piO'ent houi 

My hea>y burthen ne'er ib-livcieil. 

We are of opinion that a better 
reading than any here given, and than 
any over given, might be proposetl. 
U’hns— 

** Thirty-tliice years liave I but ^onc in tta- 
vaii 

Of yon, my fior)<y and tilhtbis jire?ent hour 

My heavy Ijurtlun /ots deliveied. *' 

That is, T have done nothing luit 
go in travail of you, my children, for 
thirty-three jicars; and, moreover (I 
have gone in travail of you), till this 
present liour has delivered me of iny 
hca\y burden. This reading brings 
her pains tip to the present moment, 
wlieirshe declares herself joyfully re- 
lieved from them by the unexpected 
restoration of her children. This 
amendment stems to yield a more 
emphatic moaning than any of the 
others ; and it departs as little as any 
of them from the original text of 
1623. 

Mitch Ado about NoniiXit — Art 
L tSrene 3. — The brothers Don Pedro 
and Don John have (piarrelled, and 
have been reconciled. Courade re- 
marks to the latter, “ Yon h ivc of 
late stood out against your Irothcr, 
and he hath ta’en you newly into his 
grace.” The MS. correction is, “ till 
of late,” which, as any one looking 
at the context even with half an eye, 
may perceive both spoils the idiom 
and impairs the meaning of the pas- 
sage. 

Act IL /^cenc 1.— We admit that 
Shakespeare might— nay, ought — to 
have wiittcn as follows, but we doubt 
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whether he did. “ Wooing, wedding, 
and repenting,” says Beatrice, “ is as 
aScotch jig, a measure, and a ciii(|iie- 
pace ; the lirst suit is hot and hasty, 
like a Scotch jig, anil full as fantasti- 
cal ; the wedding, mannerly modest, 
as a measure full of state and nii- 
cienty ; and then comes repentance, 
and, with his bad legs, falls into 
cinque- pace faster and fiister, till he 
sink apace into his grave.” “ Apace” 
is IMS. corrector's contribnlion. 

Tn the following much-disputed 
passage, we arc of opinion that Slvaki'.- 
speare uses somewhat licentiously the 
word ‘‘ impos.-iblc” in the sense of 
inconvt irablc^ and that Johnson’s and 
the MS. corrector’s substitution jf 
“ importable” (i. e. insupportable) is 
unneccssaiy. “She told me,” says 
Benedick, speaking of Beatrice, “ that 
I was the prince’s jester, and that I 
was duller than a great thaw, hud- 
dling joht upon jest, with such im- 
postiible conrei/ann\ upon me, tliat I 
stood like a man at niaik with a 
whole army shooting at me.” “ Im- 
possible ciuiviyance ” means incon- 
ceivable rapidity. 

in. Sveue 1.— There, surely 
can be no question as to the superior 
excellence of the received reading in 
the following linc<. The repentant 
Beatrice, who has overheard her cha- 
racter sevendy censured, says — 

*' AVh.it lire i» in mine c:ii' ? Cun this In* 
tru^ / 

.Stainl J oonilomiicfl fiu- ju Mu anil . coni m) 
much / 

(’oniompt r.irow»'l], ami maidm pilitc fulicii! 
No ijluiY Unc" hohlml the back of .'mb.” 

Beatrice mean.s to say that contom]>t 
and maiden pride are never <//c t^trun 
i .0 any true nobleness of character. 
This is well expressed in the line, 

No gioiy livco behind hneh of .such.*’ 

A vigorous expression, which the 
IMS. corrector recommends ns to ex- 
change for the frivolous feebleness of 

“ No glory li\cs Imt ot tie lack of .xnch.” 

This substitution, we ought to say, i.s 
worse than feeble and frivolous. It is 
a perversion of Beatrice’s scntinioiits. 
She never meant to say that d. maiden 
.should lack maiden pride, but only 
that it should not occupy a prominent 
position in the front of her character. 
Let her have as much of it as sbo 
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pleases, and the more the better, only 
let it be drawn up as a reserve in the 
background, and kept for defensive 
rather than for offensive operations. 
This is all that Beatrice can seriously 
mean when she says, maiden pride 
adieu.*’ 

Act IV. Scene J. — In the follow- 
ing passage we back Sliakespcare’s 
word against the MS. corrector’s, not 
only in point of authenticity, but in 
point of taste. Lconato, greatly ex- 
asperated with his daughter, says to 
her — 

For did I think tlioii wouldat not quiclly 
dio, 

I’hought I tliy spirits were stronger than thy 
shames, 

Myself would, on the rearward of reproaches, 
Strike at thy life.” 

This is the reading of tlic folio 1632. 
The folio 1C23 reads “ reward,” but 
that is obviously a misprint for “rear- 
ward.” Tlie MS. corrector proposes 
hazard. As if the infuriated father 
would have cared one straw what the 
world might think or say of him for 
slaying his daughter. In his passion 
he was far beyond niindiug such a 
trifle as public opinion, and would 
never have paused to give utterance 
to the sentiment wliicli the corrector 
puts into his mouth. What ho says 
is this — that after heaping reproaches 
on his daughter to the uttermost, he 
wou]d follow them up by slaying her 
with his own hand. This is admirably 
expressed by the words, rearward of 
rojiroaches.” In this same scene the 
line old word “liaine,” in the sense 
of fabrication, is twice most wantonly 
displaced, to make way, in the one 
instance, for “frown,” and in the 
other for “ fraud.” 

Act V. Scene 1. — Let any reader 
who has an car read the opening 
speech of Leonato, and he will per- 
ceive at once how grievously its effect 
is damaged by the insertion of the 
words “ to me” in this lino. 

And Md liim speak {to me) of patience*'’ 

In the same speech the following lines 
are a problem. Leonato, rebuffing 
his comforters, says, “ Bring i ) me a 
person as miserable as myself, and 

If such a 'one will smile, and stroke his 
beard, 


And, sorrow wag ! cry. Hem, when he 
should groan, 

Patch grief w-ith proverbs, make mi-ifor- 
tune drunk 

W^ith candle wasters, bring him yet to me. 

And I of him will gather patience." 

“ And sorrow wag 1 cry,” is the main 
difficulty. Johnson explains it thus ; 

“ If such a one will smile, and stroke 
his beard, and cry. Sorrow, begone ! ” 
This, in oiir opinion, is quite satisfac- 
tory ; but what is the philology ot the 
word “wag?” We believe it to be 
the Gerpian word “ weg” — away — off 
w’itli you. The MS. corrector cuts 
the knot which he cannot untie, by 
reading “call sorrow joy.” This is a 
gloss, not a reparation of the text. 

Act V. Scene 4. — We may be as- 
sured that a far finer sense is con- 
tained under Hero’s expression, when 
she says, according to the common 
reading, 

** One Hero died hfiled, hut I do 
than under the pseudo-emendation, 

One Hero died Udi:d, but I do live." 

’ Lovij’s Labouu Lost — Act I. 
Scene 1. — We agree with Mr Uyee* 
ill thinking that a quibble is in- 
tended in Birou’s speech, when lie 
says that lie and his friends will 
“ clhnh in the mer/mess,’’ according 
as the absurd style of Armado’s letter 
shall give them cause. At any rate, 
nothing can be poorer than tli« MS. * 
correction of this place, “ 'Iiimo in 
the merriness.” AVc think, however, 
that the corrector itright in giving the 
words, “ Sirrah, come on,” to Dull 
the constable, and not to Biron, to 
whom they arc usually assigned. We 
also consider the change of manager 
into armiger rather a bappv altera- 
tion ; at any rate, we can say this of 
it, that had armiger been the received 
reading, we should not have been dis- 
posed to accept manager in its place. 
This is a compliment which we can 
pay to very few of the MS. correc- 
tions. Had they formed the original 
text, and had the original text formed 
the marginalia, we should have had 
little hesitation as to which w^e would, 
in most cases, adopt. On the ground 
of their internal evidence — that is, of 
their superior excellence — the margi- 
nalia would certainly ^ave obtained 
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the pr<iferenca Tlie passage to which 
we refer is this— “Adieu, valour 1” 
s&ya the fantastical Armado, ‘^rust 
rapier I bo still drum, for your oraiper 
is in love ” This reading, we think, is 
worthy of being perpetuated in a note, 
though scai'cely entitled to bo elevated 
into the text. 

Act III, ^cem 1. — ^The corrector 
very soon relapses into his blunders. 
Passing over several, here is one, not 
so conspicuous perhaps, but as de- 
cided as any into which he has fallen. 
Armado, speaking to Moth his page, 
says, “ Fetch hither the swain (/. 
Costard the clown), he must cany me 
a letter.” Moth replies, “ A message 
well-sympathcd— a horse to be am- 
bassador for an^ ass.” The MS. cor- 
rector reads, “ A messenger well-sym- 
pathised,” not perceiving that this de- 
stroys the point, and meaning, and 
per linency of i\ lotli’a remark. “ A mes- 
sage well-sympathised” means a mis- 
sion well concocted, an embassy con- 
sistent with itself, which, says Moth, 
this one is, inasmuch as it is a case of 
horse (Costard) representing an ass * 
— (to -wit, yourself, master mine.) Yet 
Mr Collier says that “ we ought un- 
questionably ^0 substitute messenger 
for message.” 

hloth, the page, having gone to fetch 
Costard, Armado says — 

“A most acute juveual, v UiUe, and free of 
grftce. 

By thy favour, i>weet -welkin, 1 must sigh in 
thy face, 

Most rude Melauchaiy, valour gives thee 
place.” • 

The MS. corrector alters tlic last line 
nto moist -eyed melancholy and 
Mr Collier remarks, “ ‘Most rude mel- 
mcholy ’ has no particular appropri- 
itencss, whereas ‘ moist-eyed inelan- 
:holy ’ is peculiarly accordant with the 
sighs Armado breathes, iii due apology, 

:o the face of the welkin.” No par- 
icular appropriateness / when the 
uphiiist is in the very act of apolo- 
[ising to the welkin for the breach of 
,Jod manners of which his “most 
udo melancholy ” has compelled him 
0 be guilty. What else could he, in 
he circumstances, have called his 
lelancholy with any degree of pro- 
riety? Oh, silly margins ! you have 
inch to ansVer for. You are not 
aly stupid yourselves, but you are 
le cause of stupidity in other people. 


Act IV, Scene l.-^Baring con- 
sidered the following passage vexy 
carofhUy, we are compelled to edde 
with Mr Singer and Mr Dyce in fh- 
Tour of the old reading fair ” against 
“ faith,” which is advocated by the 
MS. corrector, Mr Collier, and Mr 
Hunter. The princess, giving money 
to the forester, whom she playfully 
charges w'ith having citlled her any- 
thing but good-looking, says — 

** Fair payment for foul words is more than 
due. 

Forester. Nothing but fair is that which you 
inherit. 

PtunciSit. Sec, see, my beauty will be saved 
by merit. 

Oh, heresy iu yh/r, fit for these <lays ! 

A giving hand, though foul, shall liave fair 
praise.” 

The new reading proposed is, “ Oh, 
heresy iu faith,'' But this change is 
nut necessary ; indeed it spoils the 
passage. Tlic princess, when the 
forester compliments says — “Sec, 

sec, my beauty will be saved” (not 
on its own account, for, in this man’s 
oi)inion, I have little or none) but “ by 
merit,” that is, because I have given 
him money. lie calls me an angel of 
light because I have given him half- 
a-crown. Oli, heresy in regard to 
beauty ! NTojie but the really beauti- 
ful ought to be so complimculed. 
Those who like me arc plain (as this 
man thinks mo in his heart), and have 
“foul hands,” ought not to obtain /a/r 
praise — ought not to be praised as 
fair, however “ giving ” or liberal 
these h a nd s m ay be . The heresy here 
playfully alluded tais the error of sup- 
posing that people can be beautified by 
their gifts as well as by their appear- 
ance ; just as a religious heresy con- 
sists in the idea that a person can be 
justified by his w^orks as well as by his 
faith. 

Act IV. Scene ;j. — The following 
passage has given some trouble to the 
commentators — 

• “ Black is the badge of hell, 

The hue of dungeons, and tho sekool of night.” 

Various substitutes have been pro- 
posed for tho word “ school.” The 
variorum reads “scowl,” which was 
introduced by Warburton. Theobald 
conjectured “ stole.” The marginalia 
present “ shade,” which is as poor as 
poor can be. We believe tho original 
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word to be right, and that • poseibilit; of the 

the allusion is to the different badges access to better antnorb^ J 
and coloorsby^ which different schools^ possess^na)^, of his tltlei*fh,tr]|bi£|f| 
or sects or fraternities were formerly to comprehend the poet; I jrdiffij « 
distinguished, Black, ^ says the pas- commend this example of bi^ sldB i 


sago before ns, “is the hue worn by all 
who belong to the school or brother- 
hood of night.” 

The context of the following pas- 
sage seems fairly to justify the MS. 
correction, by which “ beauty ” is 
changed into “ learning.” Beauty may 
have been a misprint. Loquitur 
Biron— 

For whore is any author in the world 
Teaches such lear?iint/ as a woniairs eye ? 
Loarning is but an adjunct to ourself, 

And where wo are our le.arning likewise is, 
Then, when ourselves we ^oe iii ladies’ eyes. 
Do w^uot likewise sec our learning there? ” 

This, wc think, is one oi the very few 
emendations which ought to bo ad- 
mitted into the text. 


commend this example of bi^ skin 
their consideration. The encount^s 
with which the ladies are threatened: 
are encounters of words, wit combats;" 
and therefore it was quite natural that 
they should talk of their o][>poncntg as 
“charging their breath' against them.” 
Wc agree with Mr Singer; but we 
willingly change “love-feat,” in this 
same scene, into “ love-suit,” at the 
bidding of the MS. corrector. 

“ Oh, poverty in wit !” exclaims the 
princess, when she and her ladies have 
demolished the king and his compan- 
ions in the wit-enconuter. “ Kingly- 
poor flout !” The I^IS. corrector reads, 
“lulled by pure flout;” and Mr Singer 
“ has u ) doubt ’’ that “ stung by poor 
flout” is the true roading. We see 


It is curious to remark, what wc 
learn incidentally from this play, that, 
in Shakespeare’s time, the words 
“ doubt ” and “ debt ” were pro- 
iiomiced as they arc spelt, the “ b ” 
being sounded no less than the “ t,” 
aail that it was the licight of affec- 
tation to say “ dout ” and “ det,” as 
wc do nowadays. So changes the 
nonna loquendi. 

Act V. Sc^ne 2. — The following, in 
the old copies, is obviously a mis- 
print — 

“So /w'i*/(iK«MikowoalU I o’ersway his slate, 
That he bhouUl he my fool, aud I his fate.” 

The variornm edition reads “ portent- 
like/' 111 Mr Singer published 
“ poteut-iike.” The MS. corrector 
suggests “ potently and this we 
rather prefer. 


no reason for disturbing the original 
text. A double meanhig is no doubt 
intended in the expression “kingly- 
poor flout.” K means “ mighty poor 
badinage;” and then, a king being one 
of the performers, it also means “re- 
partee as poor as might have been 
expected from royal lips*;” these being 
usually understood to be better fitted 
for taking in than for giving out “good 
things.” 

Midsummer Higiit’s Br,eam — 
Act I, Scene 1; — “'Near tho''ft43;t ut 
Helena's speech,” says Mr Collier, 
occiu's this couplet 'wdiero she is 
stating her determination to inform 
Demetrius of the intended flight of 
Lysandcr and Iletmia — 

* And for this intoUigeuco 
If I have thauks, it is a dear expense ’ — 


When the princess is informed of 
the intended wit-assault on her and 
her ladies by the king aud his lords, 
she exclaims — 

“ What are they 

That cfiiirtjc lltcir hrevth against us ? ” 

“ To ‘ charge their breath,’ ” says Mr 
Collier, “is nonsense, and the correc- 
tor alters it most naturally to 

‘ What are they 
That charge the breach against us 

“ Should any one,” says Mr Singer,’^ 
“wish to be convinced of the utter im- 


which,.” continues ^tr Collier, “ is 
only just intelligible ; but the old cor- 
rector singularhj improves the passage 
by the w’ord he substitutes — 

‘ And for this iiitelligcueo 
If I have thanks, it is dear recompense,' ** 

The old corrector is an old woman 
who, in this case, has not merely mis- 
taken, but has dh’ectly reversed Shake- 
speare’s meaning. So far from saying 
that Demetrius’s thanlvs will be any 
** reconipeiiso ” for what she proposes 
doing, Helena says the very reverse, 
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fhiU they MU be a eevero aggravatbii 
of licr pain. A dear ejcpe&ae ” bare 
rneansj a pabfn! porebase^ a bitter 

bargeio. If I have thaake, the eacH* 

fice which I make In giving Demetrins 
Ihb information will bo dooblT dla- 
tjneeaing to nw/' Of course she woaUl 
mncH rather that Demetrius, lior oUl 
lover, did not thank her for setting 
Mm on the traces of \m new mistress^ 
Thanks Vontd l»o a mockery in the 
otrcnmatances. and this is wimt Helena 
means to say. Such U manifestly the 
meaning of the passage, as may be 
gathered both from the woi Ts them- 
selves, and from their connection with 
the context, which is this — 

I 'will go toll him of fair llormia“s fiiijht : 
T\it.‘ii to the wood will he to-moirow night 
Putswe her ; and for this Intelligence, 

■ 1(11 >:ivc thanks, It is a dear expon .t , 

But b rrin mean I to enrich my ] aui, 

To have ha shjht thither, and back again.*' 

The sifjht of Bemotrins, and not his 
thnnhs, was to be Helena’s rtcoinpense. 

Act IL Scale 1.-— The corrcctur is 
unquestionably wrong ’in his version 
of these linos. Of Titania it is said 
by one of the fairies, that 
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ZjwaWtrr, '—Ob, tdk, tb, sonfte, swaet. of 
my inno^ouce ; ' 

I-ovc takes the meautiig, iu lovo's vnu/mtceP 

That is, love puts a good construction 
on all that k said or done in the ** con- 
ference,” or mtercourso of love. ‘ ^ Con- 
fidence,” the MB. correction, makes 
nonsense. 

.'lr( Ilf. Scene 2.— The n^irgins 
seem to be right in changing Vhat 
news, my love V ” into “ What i icaiis 
my love?” in the speech in vliieh 
Herntia is appealing passionate v tf» 
her old lover I.y sunder. 

Act r. Scene 1. — But we cannot 
accept the substitution of “hot ice 
and wondrous scethinij smw'' for the 
much mure Shakespearian “ hot ico 
and wondovons stcanye snow.” Tlie 
late Mr Barron Field’s cxccllciilcineii- 
datioii of the following lines is borne 
out by the MS. correction— 

“ Then know' that I, ono Snug the |«mipr, am 
A lion's J'ci/j nor elat no lifu's diiii,"’ 

“ Fell ” moans iskin. Tho old read 
ing was — 

“Then know lhat I, a» Snug the loii.or, am 
A hot. ft If., nor cl-c no Imn'is dani.‘* 


“ The cowslm.s fall her pen.'ioneis 1;p, 

111 their gold coats spots you see. 

Those he rubies, fairy fuvoui-i," 

The MS. corrector reads “all” for 
“ tallj” an 1 “ cups ” for “ coats,” to 
the nianiiest deterioration of the text. 
Mr Singer thus explains tiie matter, to 
the satisfaction, we should think, of 
all readers. *^Thi8 passage has re- 
ference to the band of gentlemcii- 
porisioners in which Queen Klizabctli 
took so much pride. They were some 
of the handsomest and tallest young 
men of the best families and fortune, 
and their dress was of remarkable 
splendour — their coats might w'ell be 
said to be of gold. Mr Collier’s ob- 
jection that ‘cowslips are never tall,’ 
is a strange one. Brayton in his 
Nymphidia thought otherwise, and 
surely a long-stalked cowslip w^ould 
be well designated by a fairy as tall." 

Act IJ. Scene 3. — The alteration of 
“conference” into “ confidence” in 
the following lines is an imjjrovcmenf, 
most decidedly, for the wo7-se, Ly- 
sandcr and Hermia arc going to sleep 
iu the wood. She says to him — 

“ Nay, good lA'sander, for my pakc, my dear, 
Lye iurthcr ou yet, do not lye so near. 


This ought to go into the text, if it 
has not done so already. 

Thk Mkuchaxt of Vknk k— .I cr 
1. Scene 1. — In the follow ing passage 
the mai'giiis make rather a good liit 
in restoring “ when” of (he old edi- 
tions, which had been conveited into 
“who,” and in changing “w’ould” 
into “ ’tw'Oiikl.” 

“ oh, Antonio, [ do know of liiOfie 
'That therefore only rae repnrod ^\l^o 
For >*a>lng nothing, vhen, I am very sure, 
If they sho»iM >iieak, 'In oiild almoi.t damn 
tho.=;e oaj>, 

TYhicli homing them would rail their 
brotliois fools.*' 

Act TL Scene L — The Prince of 
Morocco says — 

“ Alialike me not for my complexion, 

The :d)iidovvcd livery of the burnished sun." 

Altered by tlie MS. corrector into 
“burning sun," which, says Mr Collier, 
“ seems much more proper when the 
African prince is speaking of his block 
complexion as the effects of the sun’s 
rays.” Mr Collier will excuse us : 
the African Prince is doing nothing of 
the kind. Ho is merely throwing 
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brightness and darkness into pic^ 
tnresque contrast— as the snnjs bright, 
or “ burnished,” so am I his retainer 
dark, or “ shadowed.” “ To speak of 
the sun,” continues Mr Collier, “ as 
artificially ‘ burnished,* is very un- 
worthy.” True : but Shakespeare 
speaks of it as naturally burnished ; 
and so far is tl\is from being unworthy, 
it is, in the circumstances, highly 
poetical. 

Act- IL Scene 9.— To change the 
words “ pries not to the interior,” into 
“ prize not the interior,*’ in the fol- 
lowing lines, is wantonly to deface the 
undoubted language of Shakespeare. 

“ ^Vhat many men desire ! — that many ma)' 
ho niLant 

Of the fool multituilo, that ehu.se by fchow, 

Not learning more than the fond eye doth 
teach. 

Which pries not to the interior ; hut, like 
the martlet. 

Builds in the weather, on the outward wall.” 

Act in. Scene 2. — The IVfS. cor- 
rector proposes a very plausible read- 
ing in the lines where Bassanio is 
moralising on the deceitfulucss of ex- 
ternal appearance. 

Thus ornament is hut the guiled buif 

To a moit dangerous tea, the heauteous 
.>cai f 

Veiling an Indian beauty; in a word, • 

Tile secitiing truth which cunning times 
put on, 

To entrap the wi,scbt.” 

The coiTector proposes to put a full 
stop after Indian, and .to read on — 
“beauty, in a word,” (is) “the seem- 
ing truth,” etc. Mr Singer says, 
“ this variation in the pointing is no 
novelty ; it occurs in an edilion of 
Shakespeare, published by Scott and 
Webster in and has been satis- 
factorily shown to be erroneous and 
nil tenable by a correspondent in Notes 
and Queries^ vol. v. p. 4813.” We regret 
that it is not in our power, at this 
time, to consult the volume of Notes 
and Queries referred to ; but we con- 
fess that we see no very serious ob- 
jection to this new reading, except 
the awkwardness and peculiarly un- 
Shakespearian character of the con- 
struction which it presents, '. hat 
there is a difficulty in the passage is 
evident from the changes tliat have 
been proposed. Sir Thomas Ilanmer 


gaye “ Indian dowdy^^VLt Singer, 

“ Indian, gmy^^ which, however, he 
now abm^ns. We still confess 
a partjp,lify',%Lthe old text, both in 
the words an^in the pointing. An 
Indian beauty” may mean the worst 
species of ugliness, Just as a Dutch 
nightingale means a toad. Still we 
believe that a good deal might be said 
in favour of the MS. corrector’s punc- 
tuation. 

Bassanio, descanting on the por- 
trait of Portia, and on the difficulties 
the painter must have had to contend 
with, thus expresses his admiration 
of the eyes — 

“ITow could he see to do them ? having 
made one, 

Methinksi, it bhould have power to steal ^ 
both his, 

And leave itself uiifurnidicd.'"* 

The corrector readt. “ unfinished,’* 
which Johnson long ago condemned. 

“ Unfurnished ” rnean.-^ as Mr Collier 
formerly admitted, unprovided with a 
counterpart— n. fellow-cye. 

We willingly concede to Mr Collier 
the “ bollen” instead of the “woolen ” 
bagpipe. And when he next “ blaws 
up his chanter,” may the devil dance 
away with his anonymous corrector, 
and the bulk of his emendations, as 
elTectually as he ever did with the 
exciseman. 

As You Likk It — Act L Scene 2. 

— In opposition to Mr Collier, we 
take leave to say that Sir Thomas 
Ilanmer was nut right in altering 
“ there is such odds in the ?na?i " to 
“ there is snch odds in the wrn.” 
What is meant to be said is, “ there 
is such superiority (of stiength) in the 
waw;” and “ odds ” formerly signified 
superiority^ as may be learnt from the 
following sentence of Hobbes — “ The 
passion of laughter,” sa^’s Hobbes, 
“proceedeth from the sudden iina- 
giiiatioii of our own odds and emi- 
nency.” * Mr Collier’s man, wlio 
concurs with Sir Thomas Haiimer, is, 
of course, equally at fault. 

Act L Scene 3. — “ Safest haste ” — 
that is, most convenient despatch — 
is much more probable than “ fiistest 
haste,” inasmuch as the lady to whom 
the words “ despatch you with your 


* Molesworth’s edition, vol. iv. P, 46. 
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safest liasto^’ arc addressed, is al- 
lowed ten days to take kerself otf in. 

/Ici5 11, Some 3.— When Orlando, 
speaking of liis unnatural brother, in 
whose bands he expresses his deter- 
mination to place liinisolf, rather than 
take to robbing cni the highway, says, 

I will ratiher ino to thr malice 

Of a divetUd hloodf oud Uoodij hrotlnTj'' 

the language is so strikingly Shakc- 
spcriaii, that nothing but llio most 
extreme obtuscncss can excuse the 
MS.^covrector’s perverse reading — 

“ Of a (livorkd, and Idoody hrulher/’ 

“Diverted blootf," says Dr John- 
son, means “ blood turned out ot the 
course of nature ; ” and tlicrc cannot 
^ bo a finer phrase for an unnatural 
kinsman. 

Aet IL Some 7. — The following 
passage is obvioiisl}' corrupt. Jac<ines, 
inveigidng against the pride of going 
finely dressed, says— 

“ Dotli it not Ilow as lin^cly as Ihc ?ea. 

Till tiiat die ray m y mcai*/ do old) ? “ 

The ]\rS. correction is — 

“Till that tlio vciy nu’aiis do cbl).” 

• 

.Mr Singer suggests, “Till that the 
wearer'' H very means do ebb.'’ 'Fhe 
two meanings are the same : people, 
carried away by pride., dress finely, 
until •their means arc exhausted, 
lint. Air Singer keeps nearest to the 
old text. 

Art 111. Scene 1. — “Capable im- 
pressnro”* must be vindicaled as the 
undoubted language of Shakespeare, 
against the AIS. corrector, Air Col- 
lier, and Air Singer, all of whom would 
advocate “ palpable impressure.” 

“ Loan bnt or. a rii.s'b. 

The cicatrice and rapuhfc ituprissure^ 

Thy jialm a moniont Ivcops."* 

“ Capable impressuro ” means an iu- 
dcntatioii in the palm of the hand 
suflicientJy deep to contain something 
within it. 

^Act TV. Scene 1. — Both the MS. 
corrector and Mr Collier have totally 
Tuif understood Rosalind, when she 
says, “ ATarry, that should you, or I 
should think mj’^ honesty ranker than 
my wit.” The meaning, one would 
^ink, is sufficiently obvious. 

V. Scene 4. — .c^nd equally ob- 
vious is the meaning of the following 


lino, which requires no emendation. 
Orlando says that he is 

“ As tlio>o wlio fear they hope, and know tliey 
fear.'’ 

'Jdiat is, he is as those who feai* that 
they are feeding on mere hoiie — hope 
which is not to end in fruition— and 
w^ho arc certain that tli^y fear or ap- 
prehend the worst : — a painful state 
to be in. 'Flic marginal coiTOction, 
“As tliobc who fear to hope, and 
know they fear,” is nonsense. 

Tm: TAMixrj or the Siiuew'. — 
Induction. Sttne L — Wc agree with 
the margins in thinking that the fol- 
lowing line, rcfpiires to bo amended, 
by tlie iii.«crtion of “wdiat” or “ivlio.” 
Ill the directions given about the 
tricks to bo played olf on Sly, it is 
sa.J — 

“ And vdien he s.ays ho is — say that he 
div.'iin, 

The MS. corrector reads, properly 
.as wc think — 

“ Ami win II h« t.ays tihat he is, s.ay that he 
diojiin.s.*’ 

Scene 2. — There is something very 
feasible in the corrector’s gloss 
the word “i/urr-nlc.” For“sb^^||j^ 
he writes “ Warwickshire,” ^ud 
have no doubt that “shii ^ (pro- 
nounced sheer) ale” is the ti'uo read- 

iijg. 

Act 1. Scene 1. — Olio of the hap- 
piest and most undoubted emendations 
in Mr Collier’s folio, .and one which, 
ill his preface, he wisely places in the 
front of his case, now comes before 
us — “ethics” for “checks,” in these 
lines in which IVanio gives advice to 
bis master Lucentio — 

“ Lot's he no btoics, nor no sto»‘ks, I pray, 

Or so di'xoto to Ari.stotle's efuchsy 
Ab Ovid ho an >utcast ipiitc abjured." 

AVe have no hesitation in condemning 
“ checks” as a misprint for “ ethics,” 
which from this lime henceforward 
wif hope to see the universal reading. 
Tt is surprising that it should not 
have become so long ago, having been 
proposed by Sir W. Blackstone nearly 
a hundred years since, and star- 
ing every recent editor in the face 
from .among the notes of the variorum, 
Air Singer alone had the good taste 
to print it in his text of 182(5. 

Let us here bestow a passing com- 
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mendation on Mr Hunter for a very 
ingenious reading, or rather for what 
is better, a very acceptable restora- 
tion of the old text, which had been 
corrupted by Kowe and all subsequent 
editors. In the same speech, Tranio, 
who is advising Lucentio not to study 
too hard, says, according to all the 
common copies — 

** Tali' logic wi’ til’ acqnaiiitiince tlial you 
have.*’ 

The elder copies read — 

Balk logic, wi’ th’ acquaiiitanco that you 
have.” 

This means, cut logic, with such a 
smattering of it as you already pos- 
sess ; or,* as Mr Hunter explains it, 
“ give the go-by to logic, as satis- 
fied with the acquaintance you have 
already gained with it.” “Balk” 
ought certainly to replace “talk” in 
all future editions, and our thanks 
are duo to Mr Hunter for the cuicu- 
dation.^ 

Ilow scandalous it is to change 
“mould” into “mood” in the follow- 
ing lines, addressed by Hortcusio to 
the termagant Kate : — 

Mativ, maid! how incau )ou that? No 
mates fov you ; 

UalchS you svcio of gentler, mddor tuonhK'*' 

Kate was not, at least so thought 
Hortcusio, one of those, 

‘ Quaa meliore Into Jin vd puccordia Titan.*’ 

Act II. Scene 1. — AV'e greatly pre- 
fer Mr SLiigcris anieiidmcat of what 
follows to the corrector’s. The 
common text is this : — 

“ Pel ruchio iio Kate). — Women W'oio made 
to bear, and so were you. 

Katherine. — No tuch jade, tir, as you, if 
me you mean.” 

This being scarcely sense, the cor- 
rector says — 

“ No such jade to hear you, if me you mean.” 
Mr Singer says, 

“ No such load as you, sir, if me you mean.” 

Act IV. Scene 2. — “An ancient 
angel coming down the hill ” has 
puzzled the commentators. The lar- 
gins read “ambler.” Wc prefer the 
received text — the word “angel” 
being probably used in its old sense 
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of messenger y with a spico of the 
ludicrous iu its employment. 

Act V. Scene 1. — Vincentio, who 
is ou the point of being carried to 
jail, exclaims — 

“ 'I’liu<« strangers may he haled and abused.” 

The MS. corrector proposes “ han- 
died and Mr Collier says that 
“ haled ” is a misprint, and the line 
“ hardly a verse.” It is a vei*y good 
verse ; and “ haled ” is the very, in- 
deed the only, w^ord proper tt/ the 
place. On turning, however, co Mr 
Collier’s appe.idix, we find that ho 
says, “It may bo doubted whether 
‘ haled ’ is not to be taken as hnuhd ; 
but still the true word may have been 
handled.” This is not to be doubted ; 
“ haled ” is n Hainly to be taken for 
hauled^ and “ handled ” cannot have 
been the right word. 

All’s AVell 'in at ends AVell — 
Act I . Scene 1. — In Helena’s soliloquy, 
near the end of the scene, the cor- 
rector, by ilicr j>ci verso transposition 
of two words, changes sense into 
nouscusc. 8lie says- - 

“ The mightiobt bpnee in fortune nature 
brijigs • 

To jom like like!:! and ki.'^s like native 
thing's,” 

The lady is in .love with Bertram, 
who is greatly above her iu rank and 
in fortune ; and the meaning is, that 
all-powerful nature brings things (her- 
self, for example, and Bertram) which 
are separated by the •widest interval 
of forlunCy to join as if they were 
“likes” or pairs, and to kiss as if 
tlioy w^eve kiiulred things. The MS. 
corrector reverses this meaning, and 
reads — 

“ The might icj^t ^puce in nature fortune 
brings 

To join hku likes and kiss like native things* ’ 

But there w'as no “ space ” at all 
between Helena and Bertram in 
point of “ nature.” They were both 
unexceptionable human lacings. They 
were separated only by a disparity of 
“fortune.” A\'hy does the MS. cor- 
rector go so assiduously out of his 
way for the mere j urpose of blun- 
dering, and why does Mr Collier so 
patienily endorse Ids eccentricities? 
That is indeed marvellous. 
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Act 1. Scene 3.— Ilclcua says— 

“ You know my father left me some pre- 
scriptions 

Of rare and proved elfcets, such was liia 
reading 

And vianijcst cxpeiience." 

Head “ manifold,” says the corrector; 
and Mr Collier adds, “ we may safely 
admit the emendation.” Retain the 
old reading, say we; “manifest” 
means sure, well-grounded, indisput- 
able, and is much more likely to have 
been Shakespeare’s word than “ma- 
nifold.” 

Act III, Scene 2, — The countess, 
comforting Helena, who has been de- 
serted by Bertram, says— 

“ I pr’ythco, lady, liave a better cheer, 

If thou cn^o.s^e8t all the grieffl are thine, 
Thou robb’fct mo of a moiety.’' 

“ The old corrector,” says ]\Ir Col- 
lier, “tells ns, and we may readily 
believe him, that there is a small but 
important error in the second line. 
He reads — 

‘ If thou eiigroBFest all the gaefa as Ihiue 
'fhou rohhest mo of a moiety.' ” 

The small but important error here 
referred to is committed by the old 
corrector him^lf. The countess, to 
give her words in plain prose, says — 
if you keep to yourself all the griefs 
which arc thine, you rob me of my 
share of them. Tl.o context where 
the countess adds — 

“ IIo was my son. 

But I do wash his uanio out of my Mood, 
And thou ait all rny child,” 

seems to have misled the old cor- 
rector. lie appears to have supposed 
that i\\9 couute.ss had griefs of her 
own, occasioned by the conduct of 
her sou Bertram, and that she pro- 
tests against Helena’s monopolising 
those together with her own. This is 
the only ground on which “ as ” can 
be defended. But the answer is, that 
although the countess may have had 
such griefs, she was too proud to ex- 
press them. She merely expresses 
her desire to participate in the afflic- 
tions which arc Helena’s. This is 
one. of the innumerable instances in 
which Shakespeare shows his fine 
knowledge of human nature. What- 
ever grief a proud mother may /ft*/ on 
account of a disobedient son, anger is 
* the only sentiment which aho will 
express towards him. The w< 


however, had the countess used it, 
would have been equivalent to an 
expression of grief, and not merely 
of indignation; and therefore wo 
strongly advocate its rejection, and 
the retention in the text of the word 
“ are.” 

Act IV. Scene 2. — The following is 
a troublesome passage.. Diana says 
to Bertram, who is pressing his suit 
upon her — 

“ I see that men make ropes, in such a scarre. 
That we’ll forsake ourselves,” 

This is the old reading, and it is 
manifestly corrupt. Rowe, the ear- 
liest of the variorum editors, reads — 

“ I seo that men make liopvs^ in such affairs^ 
Tl.at we’ll forsake ourselves.” 

Malone gives “ in such a scene ” for 
“in such a scarre.” The MS. cor- 
rector proposes “ in such a suit.''' ^Mr 
Singer says “ that it is not necessary 
to change the word scarre at all : it 
hero signifies any surprise or alarm, 
and what wo should now write a 
scare." We agree with Mr Singer ; 
and, following his suggestion, we give 
our vote for the following correction — 

“ 1 SCO that men make hopes, in Buclia 5curr 
That we’ll forsake ourselves.” 

That is, I sec that men expect that 
we (poor women) will lose oiir self- 
possession ill the flurry or agitation, 
into which wc am thrown by the vc-* 
lieinencc of their addresses. 

Act V. Sie?ie 1. — We willingly 
change the received stage direction, 
“ enter « gentle asfiingcr " — a most 
perplexing character certainly— into 
“ enter a gentleman, a stranger,” as 
proposed by the old corrector, who, 
in this case, corrects like a human 
being. 

Act V. Scene 3, — To cliangc the fine 
expression 

“Natuial rebellion done in the bhiUc of 
youth.” 

intd “ Natural rebellion done in the 
blaze of youth,” is to convert a poeticiam 
into a barbarism. “The blade of youth” 
is the springtime of life. Besides, 
there is an affinity between the word 
“ natural” and the w^ord “ blade,” 
which proves the latter to have been 
Shakespeare’s expression. 

If “ ail was well that ended well,”' 
as the title of this piay declares to be 
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the case, the MS. corrections through- 
out it would bo impregnable ; for 
these end with one of the very happiest 
conjectural emendations that ever was 
proposed. Bertram, explaining how 
JBiana obtained from him the ring, 
says, according to the received text, 

‘^Her insuit coming, and her modern grace 

Subdued roe tO her rate.'’ 

“ Insuit coming” has bafllcd the 
W’orld. Tlic marginalia give us, “ Her 
injinite cunning and her modern grace 
subdued mo to her rate.” It ought to 
be mentioned that this excellent emen- 
dation, which ought unquestionably 
to be admitted into the text, was also 
started some years ago by the late 
Mr Walker, author of the “ original.” 

Twetfth Nkjiit, or AVuat you 
wii^L — Actn.i:<cenc \. — The following 
words in italics arc probably corrupt ; 
but the MS. correction of the place is 
certainly a very bad piece of liakcring. 
Sebastian is speaking of his reputed 
likeness to his sister Viola — “ A lady, 
sin> though it was said she much re- 
sembled me, was of many accounted 
beautiful ; but though J could not, 
with such estimahle wonthr, ovorfar 
believe that, yet thus far I will boldly 
publish her,” vfec. The margins give 
u« — “ But though I could not with self- 
estimation wander so far to believe 
that.” But who can believe that, 
Sliakespcaro would wander so far in 
his speech as to write in sii(;li arouiid- 
abont feckless fashion as this ? What 
he really wrote it may no>v bo hope- 
less to inquire. 

Act If. Scene V . — Malvolio con- 
gratulating himself on his ideal eleva- 
tion says, “And then to have the 
humour of state,” which the MS. cor- 
rector changes into the poverty of 
“ the honour of state,” overlooking 
the consideration that “ the humour 
of state” means the high airs, the ca- 
pricious insolence, of authority, which 
is precisely what Malvolio is glorying 
that ho shall by and by have it in 
his P‘/.ver to exhibit. 

Act HI. Scene 4. — Wo never can 
consent to change “ venerable” mto 
“ veritable,” at the bidding of the ve- 
nerable corrector, in these lines — 

“ And to his imago -whicb methought did 
promi&o 

Most venerable worth, did I devotion.*’ 
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“ The word ‘ devotion,’ ” says Mr 
Singer, “ at once determines tliat ve- 
nerable was the poet’s word.” 

Act V. Scene 1. — How much more 
Shakesperian is the line — “ A contract 
of eternal bond of love,” than the 
corrector’s 

“ A contract and eternal bond of love.” 

The word “ bond” is here used not as 
a legal term, but in the more poetical 
sense of union. 

Winter’s Talk — Act I. Scene 2. — 
We agree with INIr Collier in his re- 
mark, that “ there is no doubt wo 
ought to amend the words of the old 
copies, ‘ What lady she her lord’ by 
reading, ‘ What lady should har lord,’ ” 
as given by the MS. coiTCctor. 

In the same scene, Leontes, expati- 
ating on the falsehood of women, says — 

“ Tint* were they 

A^ o\nlg\l blnckh, as wiiul}<, as waters.” 

That is, as false as “ blacks” that have 
been dyed agdin and again until they 
have btM'oinc (piitc rotten. This seems 
sutlicicutly intelligible ; but it does 
not satisfy our anonymous friend, who 
proposes “ as our dead* blacks that 
is, as our mourning clothes, which, 
says Mr Collier, being “ worn at tho 
death of persons whose loss was not 
at all lamented,” may thcrefyro bo 
termed false or hypocritical. But 
surely all persons who wear mourning 
.are not hypocrites ; and therefore this 
new reading falls incfirectual to the 
ground. 

Act IV. Scene 3. — Wc perceive no- 
tlUng worthy of adoption or animad- 
version till we come to the follow- 
ing. Florizel is making himself very 
agreeable to Perdita, whereupon Ca- 
millo, noticing their intimacy, re- 
marks, as the old copies give it — 

“ lie tubs her something 
That makes her blood look oti’t.” 

There is something obviously wrong 
here. Tlieobald proposed — 

“ He tells her something 
Th.at makes her ])loocl look oit/.” 

Something that calls np her blushes. 
This Is tho received reading, and an 
excellent emendation it is. But on 
the whole we prefer the MS. correc- 
tor's, which, though perhaps not quite 
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SO poetical as Tiieobald’s, strikes us as 
more natural and simple when taken 
with the context. 

** Ife tells her somethiiig 
Which trakes her blood. Look on*t ! Gw)d 
sooth, she is 

The quooii of curds and crearn.” 

On second thoughts, wo arc not sure 
that this is not more poetical and dra- 
matic than the other. At any rate, 
wo give it our suffrage. 

There is, it seems, an old word 
“Jape,” signifying a jest, which we 
willingly accept on tlic authority of 
tho MS. corrector, in jdacc of the un- 
intelligible word “ gap,” in the spf'och 
where “ some strctch-nionthcd rascal” 
“ to break a foul jape into the 
matter.” Tha reading hitherto has 
been “ gap.” This, Iniwcver, is a 
hiataa only medheriUr drjinidtts. The 
next is a very laincntabic case. 

ylt/ y. Satie Here the coiTCctor 
interpolates a whole lino of his own, 
which wo can im means acco})t. 
The miserable Lcoiitcs, gazing on tho 
supposed statue of his who, Herinionc, 
which is in reality her living self, 
says, according to the received text — 

“ Let be, let I’O, 

Would I •were d«ad ; but that iin. thinks al- 
ready - 

What ^\a& lu. tb.'it did inaUoit? mu*, my lord, 
Would yon not dei-m it bieatliod, and that 
tUoM' veins 

Did Neyly boar blood?’’ 

ITore the train of emotion is evidently 
this : — Would 1 wore dead, but 
that nietliinJvS ajrcady (he is about to 
add) I am, when the life-like appear- 
ance of the statue forcibly impresses 
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his senses, whereupon he checks him- 
self and exclaims, “ What was he that 
did make it” — a god or a mere man, 
&c. The ]^IS. corrector favours us 
with the following version — 

“ Let be, let be, 

Would I were dead, but that nietliink^ .al- 
ready 

T am bat (ha fly slrmc stotni : 

AVliat waK ho that did make it ? see, luylorl, 
AV'^ould you iioL dcom it breathed &.O. 

The corrector is not satisfied with 
making Shakesi.carc write poorly, he 
frequently^ insists on making him write 
contradictorily, as in the i^ivscnt in- 
stance. I am stone, says i.eontos, 
according to tins version, looking nyion 
stone, for sec, my lord, the stalne 
brcatlies, those veins do verily bear 
blood. Is not that a proof, my lord, 
the . this statue is mere stone ? Most 
people would have considered this a 
proof of the very coiiti’ary. Not so the 
MS. corrector, who is the father of 
the emendation ; not so IMr ^Vdlicr, 
who says that “ we may be thanhful 
that this line has been liirnishcd, siqce 
it adds so much to the force and clear - 
luss of the speech of Leontes.” Truly, 
we must be thankful for very small 
literary mercies ! IMr Collier may' be 
assured that the very thing wliicli 
Lcontes says most strongly, by impli- 
cation, in this speech is, that lie is not 
stone looking upon stone. 

Our ‘^pace being exhausted, we must 
reserve for our next Number the con- 
tinual ion of onr survey of Shake- 
speare’s Vlay s as awettded by ]\Ir Col- 
lier’s anonymous corrector. 
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THE INSURRECTION IN CHINA. 


Two Frenchman have just publish- 
ed,' at an opportune moment, a curious 
book. One of them needs no intro- 
duction here. Tlie readers who have 
twice encountered, in Blackwood's 
pages, the vivacious and intelligent Dr 
Yvan, first under canvass for Dour- 
bon, ami tlicn roaming in the Eastern 
Archipelago, will gladl}’, we are per- 
suaded, meet him again amongst the 
mandarins. This time he is not alone, 
but has taken to himself a coadjutor, 
in the i»erson of M. Callery, once a 
missionary, and, since then, inter- 
preter to tlie Frencli embassy in China 
— to w'hich, it will be remembered, Dr 
Yvan was attached as ])hysician. M. 
Calleiy is author of a (]!hinesc diction- 
ary, of a system of Chinese AMiting. 
and of translations from the same 
language. When we add that both 
gentlemen, altlioiigh at present in 
France, were Itiiig and lately resident 
in China, und<ir circumstances pecu- 
liarly favourable to tin; acfiuisilion of 
sound information respecting its state 
and politics, anil that the) have bad 
free access to the archives of their 
embassy; it will bardly be doubted 
that they have cfiidently carried out 
their intention of giving a lucid ac- 
count of the origin and progress of 
the civil war now w\aging in that 
country, bringing it down to the 
present day. The co-o])eration of 
OJie well acquainted with tlio Chinese 
tongue must have been invaluable, 
and perhaps indispensable to Dr 
Yvau, who, for his part, has evi- 
dently contributed to the common 
stock his shrew'd and observant spirit 
and pleasant iinafiected style. The 
book, which was i)ublishe(l in Paris 
ill the second week of July, has 
reached us rather late for deliberate 
review in the August number of the 
Magazine, but there is still time- to 
give some account of its contents. 

“ The Chinese insurrection,” Dr 
Yvan comnmnees, “is one of the 
most considerable events of the ore- 
sent time : politicians of all couuirics 


watch wdth curiosity the marcli of that 
insurgent army wdiich, for tihrc.e years 
past, has moved steadily oinvardis^with 
the avow^cd object of upsetting the 
Tartar dynasty.” The Doctor then 
sketches, in a few very interesting 
pages, the chief events of Chinese 
history during tlio first half of the 
present century, wdth particular re- 
ference to the biography of the last 
emperor, deceased in 1850, and to the 
situation of the Chinese empire at the 
close of his reign. 

The late, emperor, who assumed, 
upon ascending the. throne, the name 
of Tao-Kouaug, BnllUirl Ramtu was 
the second son of Emperor Kia-King, 
a feeble and incaj^able monarch, whoso 
powder was virtual!’- in the hands of 
an unworthy favomi to, a certain Liu- 
King, chief of the oimnchs. In 

Chinese aniials, incidents of this kind 
are, wo are told, by ao means Tafc. 
The ehiiif of the (;unuehs has always 
great inllucnce in palnco intrigues, 
and his degraded condition by no 
means constitutes, in. that singular 
country, a bar to his ambition. That 
of Lin-Kiug was boundless, lie 

aspired to the throne. Having gained 
over most of the military mandarins, 
he marched into Pekin — one da\ that 
the emperor wms out liunliiig w'ith his 
sons— a body of troops whose chiefs 
w ere cut ir(;ly devoted to him, and dis- 
tributed them ill the neiglihoiirhood of 
the palace. Ilis }>lan was to kill the 
emperor and jirinces, and have him- 
self proclaimed by the army. To- 
wards evening Kia-King and bis 

eldest sou returned to the palace, 
whose gates had scaicely closed be- 
hind them when it was aurroimded by 
troops. In his haste and agitation 
the chief eunuch had not noticed that 
the emperor’s second son had not re- 
turned with his father. The conspi- 
racy had just broken out, when that 
prince entered Pekin, lie was aloiia, 
in a hunting dress, with none of the 
in.signia of his rank, and he rode 
through the streets unrecognised, 
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noting the general tumult and con- 
fusion, whose cause he soon under- 
stood. Outsido the palace he found 
the ambitious eunuch haranguing his 
partisans, and at once perceived that 
his father’s favourite, at whose inso- 
lence he had often felt indignant, was 
at the head of the revolt. Mingling 
with the throng of horsemen, he drew 
near to the traitor *, amidst a host of 
enemies, neither hi^ coolness nor his 
courage failed him. Neither did his 
skill : he tore from his coat its round 
metal buttons, slipped them into his 
fowling-piece, took a short aim at 
Lin-Klng, and laid him dead upon 
the spot! Upon their leader’s fitll, 
the rebels lied, throwing away their 
arms, and the prince triumphantly 
entered the palace, wimse threshold 
they had not yet sullied. Old Kia- 
King learned, at one time, his past 
danger and present safety. 

The prince who had displayed such 
happy promptitude c'lnd presence of 
mind, ascended the throne of China 
in 1820 . lie was tlien’forty years of 
age. According to the custom of the 
princes of his dynasty, he had married 
a Tartar— a big** footed woman. By 
her he had no* children ; but his con- 
cubines had borne him a numerous 
family. Tn China, law and usage re- 
cognise no dittereuce between legiti- 
mate and illogitiinate children. All 
have the aa.ne rights of succession. 

During the first period of bis 
reign, Tao-Kouang selected his minis- 
ters from anicfiigst those statesmen 
who, in the eyes of the people, were 
the faithful guardians of Chinese tra- 
ditions. Every nation that traces its 
history to a very remote period has 
its conservative part3^ In 'quiet times 
the government lies naturally in the 
hands of these representatives of old 
national guarantees. But when it 
becomes indispensable to modify an- 
cient institutions, their exclusive at- 
tachment to things of the past becomes 
a real danger. This political truth is 
as perceptible in the history of the 
revolution of the Empire of the Centre 
as iu our own. Tao-Kouang’s agents, 
Chinese to the backbone, and full of 
superb disdain for the barbarians, led 
their country into a disastrous war, 
because they did not understand that 
the moment was conic for them to 
descend from the diplomatic eleva- 


tion upon which their presumption 
aud European forbearance had so 
long maintained them. At a later 
period, the same spirit of resist-ince 
to the necessity of tho times brought 
on the insurrection whose history wc 
are about to trace, so that the two 
most important events that Chinese 
annals have recorded djiring the last 
quarter of a century, the war with En^ 
land and the revolt of Kouang-Si, 
have been determined by the same 
cause.” 

Dr Yvan then gives an outline of 
the dispute with England, the conse- 
quent war and ultimate treaty, upon 
which it is unnecessary to dwell, 
since the circumstances are familiar 
to most English readers, although in 
Franco they liave been often distort- 
ed, aud to many are but imperfectly 
known. He blames Lin, whom ho 
describes as being then “ a man of 
about fifty, wearing the plain red 
button and the peacock’s feather with 
two eyes,” for his seizure of tho 
opium, especially because, by his zeal, 
activity, and by the terror he inspired, 
he had given life and vigour to tho 
Chinese custom-house, and had made 
a groat advance towards the sup- 
pression of opium smuggling. “ In 
France, ” says MM. Callbry and 
Yvan, “where ideas are not always 
just, it is taken as an established fact 
that, ill the opium war, all the oppres- 
sion w.as on the side of the English, and 
that right succumbed when the treaty 
of N.ankiu was signed. Nothing can 
be falser than this. Tho English 
smuggled on the coasts of the Celes- 
tial Empire exactly as smuggling is 
to this day carried on by foreigners 
on our coasts and frontiers ; but it 
has not yet, that we are aware, been 
established as a principle that govern- 
ment may seize foreign merchants 
and tlircateu them »vith death, upon 
the pretext that vessels with prohibit- 
ed merchandise are riding at anchor 
oil*’ Havre or Marseilles.” It is very 
courageous of these gentlemen thus 
to tell their countrymen the truth. 
We hope it will not injure the sale of 
their book; we have small expecta- 
tion of its making many converts 
from the received opinion in France, 
that the pai*t played by the English 
in the whole of the Chinese affair was 
that of wholesale poisoners, cramming 
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their drug down their victim’s throat 
at bayonet’s point. 

When Commissioner Lin had done 
all the mischief he could, burying the 
opium with quicklime, and bringing 
a British squadron up Canton river, 
blazing at the forts, he was recalled, 
and Ki-chan replaced him. Ki>chan 
was a capable^man, resolute but pru- 
dent; he saw that China had found 
more than her match, and at once 
accepted the barbarian ultimatum. 
The emperor refused his sanction, 
and indicted npou the unlucky nego- 
tiator the most signal disgrace any 
higli functionary had endured during 
his reign. Poor Ki-chan was publicly 
degraded, his property confiscated, 
liis house razed, his concubines were 
sold, and he himself was sent, an 
exile, into the depths of Tartary. 
Those who would know more of him 
need but refer to ]MM. Hue and 
Gabet’s curious journey to Thibet. 
At Lassa, those intrepid travellers 
knew him well. Dr Yvan and Mr 
Callery were intimate with another 
Chinese diplomatist, Ki-in, a relation 
of the emperor, who signed tlic treaty 
of Nankin, and whom they consider 
one of the two greatest statesmen 
thatTao-Koiiang had. The other was 
;Mou-tcliang*ha, the Cliincsc prune 
minister or president of the council. 
“ It is very probable tin*- the Subliine 
Emperor, the son of Heaven, never 
exactly knew what passed between 
the English and the Chinese. He 
died, doubtless, in the consolatory 
belief tiuit his troops were invincible, 
and that, if IIoug-Kong had been 
given, as an alms, to a few miserable 
foreigners, it was because they had 
implored tlie happiness of becoming 
his subjects.” The treaty of Nan- 
kin signed, Ki-in, named governor 
of the two provinces of Kouaiig-Tong 
and Kouang-Si, took up his abode 
at Canton. By the disposition he 
showed to bo on good terras with 
foreigners, and by his enlightcuod 
and progressive policy, he drew upon 
himself the hatred of the bigoted 
populace, who accused him of leaning 
to the barbarians and betraying his 
sovereign. In innumerable placards 
he was held up to popular odium and 
vengeance. “ Our carnivorous man- 
darins,” began one of these violent 
and Incendiary hand -bills, given by 


Dr Yvan, “have hitherto connived 
at all that those English bandits have 
done against order and justice, and 
five hundred years hence our nation 
will still deplore its hiiiniliatioii. In 
the 6th moon of this year, more than 
twenty Chinese were killed by the 
strangers : their bodies were thrown 
into the river, and buried in the bell}' 
of the fishes ; but our high authorities 
have treated these affairs as if they 
had not heard speak of them ; they 
have considered the foreign devils a> 
if they were gods, have taken no 
more account of Chinese than if they 
were dog’s meat, and have despised 
men’s lives like the hairs that are 
shaved off the head. Thousands of 
persons have lamented and been in- 
dignant; grief has penetrated the mar- 
row of their bones,” &c. &c. These 
absurd accusations and calumnies had 
not, at tlie time, any influence on Ki- 
ln’s political dcstinv. The emperor 
recalled him to rekin, graced liini 
with new dignities, and made him 
Mou-tcliang-has colieagwe. Those 
two statesmen then tried to introduce 
certain reforms, beginning with the 
army, whose bows am’ arrows and 
old matchlocks they exchanged for 
percussion guns—tlius jumping clean 
over the intermediate, stage of flint 
and steel. A curious illustration of 
Chinese immobility for centu ries. 
After a years’ trial, Ki-in reportefr 
the great perfection attained by arti- 
ficers, otliccrs, and soldiers, in manu- 
facturing and making'uso of Iho new 
implements of war. This was to- 
wards the close of Tao-Kouang’s 
reign. 'Hie conciliatory spirit and 
enlightened views of the two mini- 
sters gave promise of that practical 
progress which even the most con- 
servative Europeans must admit to 
be needed in China. Suddenly an 
unexpected and important event 
changed the aspect of affairs. 

“ Upon the 20th February, 1850” — 
thus (loes Dr Yvan, after his brief 
preliminary retrospect, commence bis 
second chapter — “ at seven ojelock in 
the morning, the ajiproachcs to the 
imperial palace at reKifi were ob- 
structed by a compact^€'rowd of man- 
darins of the inferior* classes,, and of 
servants in white garments with yel- 
low girdles, conversing in a low voice, 
whilst their features wore an expres- 
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sion of official grief. In the midst of 
this throng of subordinate function- 
aries, stood sixteen individuals, each 
attended by a servant holding a saddle- 
horse. These sixteen persona wore 
the satin cap fastened under the chin 
and surmounted by the white button ; 
they had a girdle of bells ; a tube of 
a yellow colour was slung over their 
shoulders, and they all carried whips. 
A great dignitary issued from the 
palace, and delivered, with his owm 
hand, to each one of these men, a 
despatch closed with the imperial red 
seal; they received it with a bow, 
brought each the yellow tube round 
upon his breast, and respectfully placed 
within it the official despatch. Then 
they mounted their horses, and the 
grooms fastened them to the saddle 
with straps that passed over tho 
tliiglis. When they were thus well 
secured, the crowd opened a p.assagc, 
and the horses set oiT at the top of 
their speed. These sixteen nicsseu- 
gors, known as Fcuna^ fil ing horses, 
were bound to get over six hundred 
//—sixty leagues — in every twenty- 
four hours. They bore the following 
despatch to t!xe goveniors-general of 
the sixteen proviuces of the Celestial 
Empire : — 

“ ‘ In great haste, tho minister of 
rites informs the Governor-general 
^that^ npon tho Ji ith .of tio .WOon, 
the jSHpreme Emperor, mounted upon 
the dragon, departed for the ethereal 
regions. In tlie moniiiig, at tlio liour 
of ?n(iOy liis Celestial Majesty trans- 
mitted the imperial dignity to his 
fourth son, ^e-go-Ko, and in the even- 
ing, at the hour of /<«'?, departed for 
the abode of the gods.’ ” 

Directions For mourning completed 
the despatch. Agreeably with tho 
constitution of the empire, tlic defunct 
sovereign had named his successor. 
It was his fourth sou. But ho had 
deviated from ancient custom by a 
verbal nomination. The legacy of 
supremo power was usually trans- 
mitted, long beforehand, by a solemn 
act, deposited in a golden cotter, 
opened with great ceromon}" upon the 
emperor’s death. Even in China, 
however, this last will and testament 
has not always been respected, and of 
ibis' Dr Yvan digresses to give an 
example, which he considers as fully 
illustrative of Chinese manners and 


civilisation. The tale he tells abounds 
in what Europeans would laugh at as 
burlesque inventions, but which arc 
doubtless very possible occurrences 
amongst the Celestials. W e shall give 
its pith in a few lines. T&iii-chc- 
houang, the second emperor of the 
Tdn dynasty, was alre^ly old and 
iiillrm when he sent hi^^ sou and heir, 
Fou-sou, to superintend the building 
of the great wall, at wliich throe him- 
dried thousand men were working. 
They did less to lengthen it, Dr Yvau 
insinuates, than modern travellers 
have done. Whilst Fou-soii wont 
north, accompanied by the rciiv wned 
Mong-tien, the greatest general cf his 
lime, the emperor rnailo a pilgrimage 
soutli wards to the tombs of his ances- 
tors. When far upon his road, he 
felt death approaching, and wrote to 
his eldest son to hasten back to the 
capital. Tcha-Kao, the cliief of tho 
eimuelis, having to seal and forward 
the missive, audaciously siibstitiitod 
for it a forged coinmajul from Tsin- 
che-lioiiang to tlio prince and general 
to put themselves to death, as a punish- 
ment for their otfcnces. Js^oxt day 
the emperor died, and the infamous 
Tcha-Kao prevailed upon Ids second 
son, Hoii-hai, to seize the crown. To 
carry out this usurpation, it was ne- 
cessary to conceal For a while the cm- 
peVoi'a lest the authorities and 

young pi inces at the capital shouhf 
proclaim the successor he had ap- 
pointed. So the body, sumptuously 
attired, and in the same attitude as 
when alive, was placed in a litter, sur- 
rounded by a lattice, and by thick silk 
curtains, and which none approached 
but tho^c who were in the plot. 
Tho eunuch had proclamation made 
that the emperor, in haste to return, 
would travel day and night witlioiit 
([Hitting liis litter. At racal-tiines a 
short halt was made, and food was 
handed into tlie litter and eaten by a 
man concealed in it. Unluckily, the 
"weather was very hot, and tho smell 
of the dead body soon became intoler- 
able. This would have revealed the 
terrible truth, had not the ingenious 
eunuch hit upon a device. lie sent 
forward an ante-dated dcci cc by which 
tho emperor permitted oyster-carts to 
follow the same road as himself. This 
had previously been severely prohi- 
bited, on account of the intolerable 
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stencil emitted by tlie oysters — an 
enormous species known to naturalists 
as spondyls, of which, then as now, 
the Chinese made enormous consump- 
tion. The fishmongers profited by 
the boon; hundreds of thousands of 
the full-flavoured testaceans soon pre- 
coded and followed the imperial con- 
voy ; the decomposing corpse reached 
the capital uudhr cover of their alka- 
line emanations, and was received 
with gongs and acclamations. Meaii- 
;'»^hUe, the forged mamlatc of sclf- 
tlestruction was received by Fou-sou 
andMong-tien. The old ollicer thought 
it bad policy to order a general in 
command of three hundred thousand 
men to commit suicide, and treated 
the mission as apocryphal. Hut Foii- 
soii, considering only his duty as a son 
and diibjert, stabbed himself forthwith. 

The accession of the present em- 
peror was unattended by any such un- 
toward circumstances, notwitlistand- 
ing the irregularity of liis nomination, 
to which the formal Chinese attach 
much ijiiportancc. Ho ascended the 
throne without opposition, quitted, 
according to custom, the name he had 
till then borne, and assumed that of 
Ili^jn-foung, which signifies Complete 
A biiiida uce. Ills accession was hailed 
with joy by both the political parties 
into which China is divided, and which 
the authors of this volume designate 
as exclusion ists and progressive con- 
servatives. The former expected to 
fiiif! in him a stanch supporter of their 
principles. If they did not liriticipatc 
the rebuilding of the crnniblirig wall 
of China, they doubtless hoped that 
he would so fortify Canton river as to 
prevent iiiQjire-hoats of the. barbarians 
from ascending it to tlte capital of the 
two Koiiangs. The progressive party, 
upon the other hand, thought that 
the son of Tao-Kouaug, and the pupil 
of KL-iu, would maintain peace with 
the foreigner, regulate the opium 
trade— as the English have done in 
India, and the Dutch in Malaya — and 
would introduce into theChinesofleets, 
armies- and administrations, those re- 
forms which lapse of time had rendered 
necessary. MM. Yvan and Gallery 
declare, that when they learned t-c 
emperor’s death they at once antici- 
pated important events. It was to bo 
feared that the new sovereign, a youth 
of nineteen, would sympathise with the 


sentiments and wishes of those of his 
owm age. And in China, where everjti- 
thiug seems diametrically opposed to 
what wo observe in other countries, 
the young men of education and the 
ignorant populace compose the high 
conservative party. These two classes 
profess the same hatred of foreigners, 
the same instinctive repugnance for 
foreign institutions. ‘‘Tlioy-arc re- 
actionary by nature, and by their at- 
tachment to national customs. It is 
the men of matiirer age who, formed 
at the school of experience, appreciate 
th3 arts and institutions of Christian 
nations. When wo were in China, 
Ki-in, befoni ho had undergone any 
disgrace, frc(iiieiitly praised the gov- 
ernments of England, the United 
States, and Franco ; and, at the same 
moment, Ki-chan, nnj iistly precipitated 
from tlie summit of greatness, ex- 
pressed the same thoughts toMlH. Hue 
and Gaboi , in the holy city of Thibet.” 

For some time tho new emperor 
disappointed all parties. SurroiUHlctl 
by flatterers, eunuchs, and coucubfnra, 
he remained inactive in his immense 
palace, which etpuds in size one of the 
large European fortified ^ 4 ;)wus, He 
went not beyond the limits of those 
gardens whose walks arc strewn with 
sparkling quartz, and seemed absorbed 
by voluptuous enjoyments, roliticiaiis 
were wondering at this long inaction 
when one day the thunder- cloud btlfslT 
The absolute monarch displayed his 
power; the reactionary party triumph- 
ed. The Pekin Monitmr published 
the dismissal of Mon-tchang-lia and 
Ki-in, overwhelming tliem with abuse, 
and declaring thorn degraded to in- 
ferior ranks. Tlie document was dated 
in the, oOth year of the reign of Tao- 
Kouang — the year of an emperor’s 
death being always reckoned by 
Chinese chronologists as belonging 
entire to his reign. The successors of 
the disgraced ministers were selected 
from amongst the bitterest enemies of 
Europeans, and their chief cflbrts w'ere 
directed to neutralise the efiect which 
the contact of the barbarians might 
have produced upon certain of their 
countrymen. This departure from tho 
policy of Tao-Kouang, who had placed 
entire confidence in Ki-in, and had 
loaded him with marks of esteem, 
brought ill-luck to the* new emperor. 
Very soon after the victoiy of the 
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■eactionary party, the first news came 
)f the revolt of Kouang-Si. 

There had beea precursory symp- 
oms of this iusurrection. It had been 
urrently reported amongst the people 
bat prophecies had fixed the re-estab- 
[shraent of the Ming dynasty to take 
lace in the forty -eighth year of that 
yclc, which year corresponded with 
l.d. 1851. It was further said that 
L sage, who lived under the last em- 
>eror of that race, had saved his 
itandard, and had foretold that he 
vho displayed it in the midst of his 
irmy should mount the throne. At 
he beginning of the insurrection it 
vas affirmed that the rebels marched 
joneath this miraculous banner, and 
his was implicitly believed by the 
icoplc. “ The vulgar are incredulous 
)f the extinction of old royal races ; 
t id never certain that their last rj- 
M osciitativo is in his tomb : there arc 
)Coplc in Portugal who still look for 
he return of Don Sebastian, killed, 
hrcc centuries ago, at the battle of 
Vlcazar-Quivir.” An uneasy feeling 
oon spread far and wide, with rii- 
nours of the defection of mandarins, 
riic legitimacy of the Tartar dynasty, 
ipd the ncqessity of substituting for 
fc a initional one, were publicly dis- 
lusseJ. Here Dr Yvan translates an 
extract from an English paper, in 
vhich great 'mportance is attached 
TTtfio insiuTcctioii, and to the cry for 
eforni which on all sides was heard, 
riiis was in August 1850. lie then 
)aints the portraits of the emperor 
li6n-foung, and of the pretender 
rieu-te. The former is twenty-two, 
ho latter twenty-three years of age. 
iVithout entering into a minute de- 
jcviption of the physical and mental 
^Lualitios of the two personages, some 
if which will incidentally manifest 
themselves as w'c proceed, wc extract 
a few leading traits of TuMi-t^i, whose 
portrait forms the frontispiece to the 
volume wc are examining. “ Study 
ind vigils have prematurely aged him. 
Elc is grave and melancholy, and very 
reserved, communicating with those 
around him only to give them orders. 
His complexion is that of the southern 
Chinese — a saffron tint. His impas- 
sible gaze scorns to probe the depths 
of the human soul. He commands 
rather by suggestion than by direct 
dictation. In a word*' (and this re- 


minds us of Dr Yvan’s own sovereign), 
“ he has the silent reserve of a man 
who has reflected a great deal bcfoie 
commnnicating his projects to any 
one.” 

The Doctor then gives a China- 
man’s description of the pr tender’s 
entrance into one of the numerous 
towns taken by his troops. “ The 
new emperor and his rJtinuc remin Jed 
mo of the scenes represented at our 
theatres, in which wo are shown the 
heroes of ancient days, tlio. e who 
lived before we came under the Tartar 
yoke. The persons who sin ’ouudod 
Ti{jii-t6 had cut off their tails, I<Sl the 
whole of their hair grow, and, instead 
of the c/iom// buttoned at the side, they 
wore tunics open in front. None of 
the officers wore upon their right 
thumb the pan-tche^ that archer’s ring 
which our maudarin’s so ostenta- 
tiously display. The emperor was in 
a magnificent palanquin, with yellow 
satin curtains, carried by sixteen offi- 
cers. After Tiijn-t<^’s palanquin came 
tliat of his preceptor, borne upon the 
shoulders of eight coolies ; then came 
his thirty wives, in gilt and painted 
chairs. A multitude of servants and 
soldiers followed in fine order.” 
There is a most important point to 
be noted in this description — tlio cut- 
ting off of the tail. It is, perhaps, 
hardly necessary to repeat that the 
strange style of head-dress with which 
porcelain and rice-paper pictures have 
familiarised Europeans, is of Tartar 
Giigiii, and, in the case of the Chinese, 
a mark of subjugation. It was thus 
that the victors marked the van- 
quished — compelling them to shave 
their heads, with the exception of a 
spot upon the flinciput, the hair upon 
which was suffered to grow into a 
long tail. As a sign that they had 
thrown off the foreign yoke, Ti6n-te’s 
followers cut off their tails. Ttiis bold 
act — a treasonable offence in China— 
was equivalent to throwing away the 
§cabbard, and caused a great and 
painful sensation at the court of Fc- 
klti. As a sort of counterpoise to it, 
the celestial Moniteur^ the Imperial 
Gazette, was made to publish a sup- 
posititious act of submission on the 
part of the rebels, in which they were 
made to prostrate themselves, declare 
their fidelity, and submit to stripes 
and bondage. 
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The person designated by the Chi- 
naman, in the account of the proces- 
sion, as Tieii-t^’s preceptor, is his in- 
timate friend and privy- councillor — 
his only one— a very inysterions indi- 
vidual — whether his father, his tutor, 
or merely a friend, none know — who 
accompanies him everywhere. But 
we are getting ahead of our subject, 
and must glance at the commence- 
ment of the inauiTOCtioii, previously 
to the appearance of 'PRui-te upon 
the stage. 

The province of Kouang-Si, where 
the rebellion began, and which is 
larger than the entire dominions of 
raaiiyEnropean sovereigns, is situated 
in the south-Avestern portion of the 
empire, is administered by a governor- 
general, and forms part of the vicc- 
roAMlty of the two Konangs. Its 
mountains are one of the curiositie.s 
of the Celestial Emj)iro; but, since 
the Jesuits of Eekin, no foreigner lias 
been suffered freely to explore them. 
“ Acconling to native travellers, these 
masses have the form of various ani- 
mals, immi-stakably representing a 
Cock, an elephant, <J('C. ; and there are 
rocks in which aic found ciiorustcd 
fantastical animals, petritied in the 
most singular attitudes. AVc luno 
carefully examined-drawings of these 
figures, wliicli reminded us of the spe- 
cies resuscitated by Juvier, and wo 
liavc convinced ourselves that the 
petrified animals are merely red stain.s, 
produced by oxide of iron, and acutely 
defined upon the black .surfa< c of the 
ro(‘k. The general a.spoct of Kou.aiig- 
Si is singularly picturesfiue. Tliat 
vast district offers points of view 
Avhicli Chinese arti.sts have frequently 
painted. To European eyes their col * 
lections of landscapes have a strange 
character. Those inaccessible moun- 
tains that seem .shaped by the caprice 
of linman imagination, those rocks 
representing gigantic animals, tliosc 
livers precipitating themselves into 
gulfs, over Avhich arc thrown impaS.s- 
iiblc bridges, suggest an idea of fairy- 
land.* A glance at the map of 
Kouang-Si suffices to prove the intel- 
ligence and judgment of the insurg *iit 
chiefs who cho.se that province for the 
commencement of their operations. 
Unproductive, by reason of its moun- 
tainous character, the misery of the 
inhabitants Avas a poAverful auxiliary 
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to the rebels. They found at once 
recruits for their army, and natural 
fortresses for their defence. The em- 
peror needed a far larger army, and 
much more efficient me.ans of attack 
than he possessed, to drive the insur- 
gents from their fastnesses. If de- 
feated in the plain, they h ul always 
the resource of mountain Avarffire. 
Dr Yvaii compare.s the people of 
Konang-Si to the guerillas Avho iu 
Spain so severely havas‘-ed the French 
aruics. Like them, he says, they are 
sober, intrepid, little sensible of fa- 
tigue, and animated by a spiiit 
independence. After centuries uf ue- 
cupation, the Tartars had not yet 
subdued the rcmotCv'^t districts of tliosc 
inountaius. 

The chief vegetable products of 
Kouaug-.Si arc cinnamon and iini- 
seed. Its mountainous conformation, 
and the dniAvings of the Cldiieso art- 
ists, leaA^c little doubt that it abounds 
in metallic depo«its. Hence a seem- 
ing miracle, which took powerful hold 
on the imagination of ihc vulgar. Dr 
Yvan tells the tale tine, : — 

“ At the beginning of the insiiiTcc- 
tioii, the chiefs determined to mark 
the date of their enterprise by the 
erection of a religions momimont. For 
its foundation, laboni\irs dug iu de- 
composed rocks, Avldcli yielded read il}" 
to the pickaxe. They had at Uine cL . 
the depth of but a fcAvfcct, AvheiTthey 
came upon lumps similar in form and 
ai>pearancc to the stones in the bed 
of a river. These liinipd Avere observeal 
to bo very heavy, and Avere carefully 
examined. I'hey proved to be silver- 
lead of great viebuess. It Ava.s from 
this pro'^dcntial bank, it is said, that 
tlic pretender paid his first soldiers. 
Whatever the authenticity of the talc, 
it is AA^orth noting by the collectors of 
legends, AAdiose writings will one day 
divert the Icisiiro of the maiularins. 
... As if to confirm this luctal- 
liirgic miracle, there have recently 
been discovered in Norway silver de- 
posits precisely similar to those of 
Kouaug-Si.” 

It Avas in August 1850 that tlie 
Pekin paper-s for the first time spake 
of the insurgents, whom they desig- 
nated as robbers ; but robbers Avould 
hardly have established themselves 
ill one of the poore.sl districts of the 
empire, remote from large tOAvns and - 
o 
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high-roads The rebels showed no 
hasfe to contradict these rumours, 
but rather allowed them to gain cre- 
dit, aud waited patiently in the south- 
west part of the province, until the 
Celestial tifjers* should he sent against 
them. They were on terms of amity 
with the Miao-tze, a race of men in- 
liabiling the Avildest parts of Koiiang- 
Si. Dining one day with a Chinese 
functionary of high rank, in a pagoda 
at Canton, the author of this book 
received from him a curious account 
of those people, which they noted 
upon their return home, and ' now 
publish. The Mino tze, the minister 
told them, are aborigines of the chain 
of mountains that extends from the 
north ot Kouang-Toiing (the south- 
ernmost provii»ce) into tlic central 
provinces of the empire. They dwell 
in small communities, never excofd- 
iiig two thousand persons. Their 
houses- are built on posts, like those 
of the Malays. They arc Avarlike in 
disposition, and agriculture is their 
pursuit. The Tartars have ncA^er 
succeeded in subduing tlicm. They 
have rctaiued the old national cos- 
tume — have ncA^er slnux'd their licafls 
— havcalways rejected the authority of 
the maudariiis and the Chinese cus- 
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toms. Their independence is now a 
recognised fact; and upon Chinese 
maps a blank is left for the country 
they occupy, to signify that it does 
not obey the emperor. For a great 
many years no attempt had been made 
to subdue them, Avhen suddenly, in 
they made an incursion, pillag- 
ing whcrcA^er they wenj;. They beat 
the Chinese troops sent against them, 
and were got rid of only by diploinucy 
and concession. They hold little 
intercour&c* with their neiglibours, 
and are greatly dreaded by the Chi- 
nese of the towns, avIio call them 
man- dogs, man-woh'^cs. “"riieybe- 
licA^e them to have tails, a id relate 
that, Avlieii a child is born, the soles 
of Ids feet are cauterised, to harden 
them, rand render him indefatigable. 
'J’lie'ic are mere tales,” continued the 
Chinese minister, Avliom Dr Yvaii 
describes as a young and elegant 
man, and who is apparently of tlio 
more enlightened party in his coun- 
try. ** In reality, tlio Miao-tze 
are u very lino and intelligent race, 
and their manners have a tendency, 
1 think, to b(MJome gentle.” Such a 
race as this Avas evidently a most 
A^aluable ally for the iusiirgents, whoso 
first military movements put them in 
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PaiiittMl upon ilio biioklpri *** all manner [of ferocious 

TVi.'S»;“iS..a. ...J i. pa'—ii™ K r“- 

tains that in many of our Kuropeau miiilnry c(iui;nueiils, Jni oitention ot tei 
rifyiio' hy a liorceLpeut irf niandlMt— as fur instance, in the bear-skm caps 
iliifrs "hussars, The Spaniards, avIiu bear little love to any foreigners, and Avho 

lliughing at their Portuguese ucighUonrs as;sert that there 
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f-iiuUiearted emuigh, go into aetitni making horrible grimaces. l)r Vvaii a 

vcTY curious account of tlie Chinese army, in wbidi soiiiiil of gong is used instead ot 

woJd of command, ami tlio officers are slatione.: bclmid tlicic mou 

rimiiiiiK away au cxcrcu^e to wliich they aie extiomely adduicd. 

ranks t far from beiiiK enjoined : on the contrary, when aiippaching an enemy, the 

tiacr^ and other wild beasts roar in eliaraeter— their sweet voices, with a gong aecom- 

tSe"; combining in a discord that is truly -‘'-■f ‘%ts VeS 
treatise ou the art of war, in twenty-four volumes, entitled Ou-1 i TUio. Its peiii. a 

is not allowed to civil mandarins below tlio third rank, or 'Y-' ooradlnltted in 

below the fourth, nor, of course, to persons of interior ^ ^ 

China that a private person, a literary man, a merchant, 

any good motive in studying such a work. IJookscllers J « 

one copy at a time, and are compelled to register the names of puuhascre. Before 

beginning Mio v> ar with the Celestial Empire, Dr ^ van says, lo Jig “ P 

several copies of this treatise. One day, at t antoii, an Ameiicau merchant n - 

timied this fact to a raaiid.arin of very high rank.^ Ihe 

bis left hand with his fan : ‘1 no longer wonder, he crice, that the 

bnrians vamiuished us !”’ — L'lMumetion e» Chine, chap. is. pp. tiJ >a». 
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possession of two large towns, in one 
of which three mandarius of high 
rank were killed fighting against 
them. Siu, governor-general of the 
two Kouangs, took alai'in ; and upon 
learning that the rebels were coming 
fiis way, solicited the honour of mak- 
ing a pilgrimage to the tomb of tho 
defunct emperor. This request was 
refused ; and the troops he sent against 
the enemy were beaten and extermi- 
nated. Tlie anti([uated tactics of the 
insurgents — which would hardly have 
much success against any but a Chi- 
nese iirm}^ — consisted in feigning a 
flight, and drawing their opponents 
into an ambuscade. 'Fhis succeeded 
several times running — not being, we 
must suppose, giuirdeal against in Iho 
Chinese twenty-four-volume treatise 
on tho art of war. Emboldened by 
their repeated ^'ictories, the rebels 
crossed the frontier of Kouaiig-Si, and 
entered Kouang-Tt)ung, where they 
soon met with and mas.sacie(l, to tlic 
very last man, a dctachiucnt of im- 
perial troops. 

Two ])ulitical acts of groat impor- 
tance wore n()^v simiiUanoously ac- 
coinplislicd at l\‘kiii and in tlic insur- 
gent camp. Ju the former place, tho 
emperor sent for IJn, the ui)ium- 
burner, and baije him go and put 
dovvu the rebellion. Notwithstand- 
ing his great age, the austere man- 
darin promptly obeyed. As if by 
way of retort, tho iiisiirgeiits issued 
a proclamation, doclaiiug that the 
Mantelious, who for two tenturies 
had lieroditarily occupied tlie throne 
of China, had no rigid to it beyond 
that of the strong(‘st ; that that right 
was common to all — and that they 
had an equally good one to lev^y cou- 
tributiuus on the towns they con- 
quered. The Mantchous, they said, 
were foreigners, wlio had conquered 
the country by ahl of a veteran army; 
their right ol government consisted in 
possessing. 'J'liis proclaimitioii coii- 
VC 3 UVI tho leading idea*of the rebels, 
wliich had previousl}' been merely 
riuuonrcd. They declaicd legitimacy 
to mean possession ; and at the same 
time intimated tlieir intention of ex- 
pelling the Mantchous, and transfer- 
ring to Chinese hands the manage- 
ment of the public revenues. This 
publication was the last act of the 
rebels in 1850. It coincided with 


the death of Lin, which occurred in 
November of that year. The old 
commis^oncr was in bis seventieth 
year, aud sank under the fatigue and 
anxiety of his new command. 

The Chinese year begins iu Fobru* 
ary. Its commencement is a sort of 
commercial and financial crisis, when 
everybody pays and calls in his debts. 
In flaiuiavy it was reported and be- 
lieved, in Canton, that tlic insiurcc- 
tiou of Kouang-Si was entirely sup- 
pressed, and that the celestial tigers 
had gained imperishable laurels. In 
consc»iucncc of this good news, busi- 
ness resumed its usual course, confi- 
dence retiinicd, and tho Cldiieso 
“ settling (lay ” passed witlioiit disas- 
ter. It was a mere trick of tiie cun- 
ning mandarins of Kouaug-Toung, 
who, in the intciTst of the commercial 
commiuiity, had fabricated tlic bulle- 
tins. The public satisfaction and 
tranquillity were soon diripe.lled by 
iiilelligeiicc of the cutting oil of tails 
alii*ady mentioned, aud which admit- 
ted of no other inltrprctation than 
“ War to the Knife I " 

Li succeeded Lin as impiu’ial com- 
missioner ill Koiiaiig Si. The puslL- 
lanimous Siu was rcdiiccd four de- 
griu's of rank, whicli is something like 
reducing a fiehl-olliccr to an ensigucy, 
but was still lef^ govciTior of the two 
Kouangs. A very bad system was 
pursued by the agents of tlie ClTnicse 
govcrm\iCiit — exeiiiplilicd by the fol- 
lowdiig incidents. In March 1851, 
tlic little towui of Lo-Ngaii was taken 
by the insurgents, who levied a con- 
tribution, seized the contractor of the 
Mont <lc or iiawning cstabJLli- 
ment, ami fixed his ransom at luOO 
taels (about £^520). lie paid, and 
w'as released. Next day tht*. imperial 
troops drove out the rebels, levied an- 
other contribution, and squc(*z(‘d 3000 
ta(ds from the contractor! This man, 
who was intliiciitial in the place, and 
indignant at sutrerliig spoliati^iu from 
those who should have protected him, 
harangued the people in the public 
square,. vi&.v'wir.s spoke after him, mid 
at last the excited mob cut off their 
tails, sw ore that tho reign of tlie Tar- 
tars was at an end, anti senf for tho 
insurgents, who came in the night and 
massacred the garrison. Other things 
concurred to induce disuffiiction among 
the population to the reigning dynasty. 
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Li took for his second in command a 
ferocious mandarin, avIio, when gover- 
nor of i he province of Hoii-Na#i, where 
the use of opium was very i>rcvalent, 
had :i<Iopted the barbarous practice of 
cutting olF the under lip of the smokers. 
Dr Yvau was in China at the time, 
and saw several poor wretches who 
had been thus mutilated, and whose 
aspect was horrible, the operation, 
performed by clumsy executioners, 
leaving hideous jagged wounds, “ very 
didereiit,” the doctor feelingly and 
professionally remarks, “ from the ele- 
gant scars so artfully and happily pro- 
duced by ihirisi'.iu blstourys.’* The 
nomination of the cruel Tcliang (in his 
case, as in some others, we spare the- 
roader the labour of reading his second 
and third names, which, altiiongh con- 
nected by liyphens, are not, as we 
perceive from Dr Yvau’s practice, 
inspparahJc from the first) was signi- 
licant. At the same period, ami in 
one day, thirty- six persons, accused 
of conspiring against the safety of the 
state, were put to death at Canton. 
Dr Yvau doubts whether their ciimcs 
wer-e really political. In China they 
d(!al in what ho calls prophylactic jus- 
tice. The thkt)-aix executions were 
porliaps a preventive measure, and the 
victims common malefactors, elevated 
to the rank of rebels and traitors. 
_** Ylm v may, however, have, been 
members of secret societies, whjcli arc 
very numerous in China, and in those 
countries whither Chinese immigrate. 
At Singapore,* Penang, Datavia, Ma- 
nilla, we have known lunnoroiis adepts 
of the secret societies of the Empire of 
the Centre — a species of Iree-m.isonry, 
whose ascertained object is the de- 
tlironcnu'nt of the Maiitchoiis. 

“ In It' 15, we lived for several <Iays 
with a merchant of Clian-Toung, ^^ho 
clandestinely introduces arms into 
Ciiina. He took ns to a house in one 
of the dirtiest and least rcnutable 
riuarters of the town, and wc ascended 
into a sort of garret. In that country 
garrets arc on the first floor. His ob- 
ject was to obtain our estimate of 
arms which some Americans luul sold 
him. They were enormous swords in 
steel scabbards. The heavy blades 
wore clumsily forged ; but cheap they 
certainly were, having been delivered 
in China at the price of ten francs 
ii-piece. On our entrance the Chinese 


unsheathed one of these large blades, 
and uttered loud cxclamathms, gesti- 
culating the while after the fashion of 
the Chinese heroes one sees painted 
upon fans. We asked him if it was 
for the cc|uipment of the invincible 
tigci'vS ho purchased these arms. At; 
the question he smiled significantly, 
and showed us, by an expressive ges- 
ture, the i^e intended to be made of 
them against the imperial troops, 
rerhaps at this moment the gigantic 
w'O.ipons are in the rebels’ hands.” 

Neither the appointment of the ter- 
rible Tcliang, the executions at Can- 
ton, nor the mendacious reports, 
persevevingly circulated, ol imperial 
triumphs, checked the rebels. (bi 
the contraiy, they reiiliiul to all this 
violence and boasting by the procla- 
mation of an emperor of their own, 
whom they called Tieii-te, which 
means CVA.s/m/ Virtue! He was in- 
vested with the imperial yellow robe, 
and, contrary to Tartar usage, which 
forbids the reproduction of the sove- 
reign’s foaturo.s b}’’ his subjects, Iiis 
portrait was circulated by thousands 
ofcopie.s. From one of those prints 
MM. Calleiy and Yvan have taken 
the frontispiece of their volume. The 
head-dress and costume arc those of 
the days of the Mings, from whom 
the pretender’s partisans declare him 
descend('(l. 

The. I’roelamation of Tien- to may 
be said to close the fir.st period of the 
insurrection. Dr Yvan points admir- 
ingly to the patient policy ot its chiefs. 
For a whole year Tien-te was kept in 
the background, his partisans con- 
tenting themselves with spreading a 
report that there existed a descendant 
of the Mings. Then they proclaimed, 
but did not sliow him to the people. 
He returned to a, sort of mysterious 
obscurity, and shov ed himself but at 
long intervals, to his enthusiastic ad- 
herents. The rebellion now took the 
character of a civil war. The Emperor 
Hmn-foung, filthongh deficient in po- 
litical judgment, and in that tact and 
penetration which enable a sovereign 
to make the best choice of agents, dis- 
played a good deal of energy ; but this 
was too apt to degenerate into vio- 
lence. He was certainly not well 
served. Sin, still governor of the 
Kouangs, was unequal to the difficul- 
tios that every day augmented. The 
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iuliabitants of two tlistricls refii.^od to 
pay taxes ; the emperor ordered their 
piniishment ; Sin sent a mandarin to 
bring the ringleaders before liim ; the 
whole population ruse, and pulled the 
officer out of his palanquin, which 
they broke to pieces, its occupant 
barely escaping with life. About the 
same time Tiiiu-te set a price of ten 
thousand dollars on Sin’s head. The 
placard containing the aniioiinceinent 
was affixed to the north gate of (Jan- 
toii, just as Sill was about to quit that 
city at the head of three thousand men, 
to join other forces directed against 
]vouang-Si. The viceroy was furious ; 
and as his pal:inqnin pa.«sed llirongli 
Chintoii’s street, preceded by two 
gongs, and by a banner on which w'as 
inscribed, “ Got out of the way and 
be silent; hero is the im])eriiil com- 
inissioncr,” he glanced savagely right 
and left, as if seeking sonic one on 
W'hom to wreak hi^ ^ engeaiK*^. “ J*rc- 
sently lie slapped his hand down upon 
the edge of his chair, and bade the 
bearers stop. It was just opposite the 
house of (>n(‘ of those poor arti'^ts who 
paint familiar gi'idi and large family- 
j»ieturos. ^'lic painter hail hung np 
some of his most remarkable works 
01 tside ids house ; but strange to re- 
late ! in the midst of smiling deities, 
irritated genii, fectless women flying 
along like birds in silken vestments, 
tliore w'lis disjiliiycd a deca|iitaU‘d 
mandarin. The rank of the i)erson,igc 
was unmistakably indicated by the 
insignia painted on his breast. The 
corpse was in a kneeling position, and 
llic head, separated from the tupsk, 
was placed beside, a bcaver-liat bear- 
ing the plain button.” The iinfoitu- 
natc artist w'as called out of his shop, 
and kneeled trembling in the dust bc- 
lore Siu’s palaintuin. in vain he pro- 
tested that the picture was painted to 
order, and bung out to dry : he was 
sent to the towm- prison to receive 
twenty blows of a bamboo for placing 
such ill-omened horrors upon the vicc- 
ro}’s passage, and Siii went njion his 
wa} , gloomily impressed by the double 
presage of the placard and the picture. 
Besides his three thousand men, he 
had with him a host of mandarins, 
attendants, executioners, musicians, 
standard-bearers, and womoii, and a 
large sum of money, which he added 
to, upon the march, as often as he 


could. The women and the treasure 
were carried on men’s shoulders, in 
palanquins and chests. Dr Yvan re- 
lates the following curious incident as 
having occurred upon this march : — 

“They one evening reached a deep 
and rapid ivatcr-course, which had to 
bo crossed over a bamboo brhlge. 
When a part of tlie escort had reached 
the farther hank, Sin stopped his ])a- 
lanijuin, and ordered the coolies who 
carried the treasure-chest to cross 
slowl}^ and raiitiuusly. 'I’licy obeyed ; 
but just as the\" reached the centre of 
the elastic bridge, a sudden sh.ock 
threw them and their load into the 
w'ater. T’hero was a moment of ex- 
treme confusion. TIjc chest had sunk, 
the unfortunate coolies were struggling 
against tlic stream, aiul ntteriug la- 
mentable cries, A\liilst Siu, furious, 
W’as breaking Jiis fan for rage. Tnickily 
tho coidies swunn like fish, and easily 
reached the shore. Tlu; viceroy was 
sorely tempted to basliinulo them upon 
the spot ; but ho ivs<n ved that plea- 
sure lor anothi't’ ilay, and ordered the 
poor w'retehes, w ho stood panting and 
toiTilied before him, instantly to fish 
np the precious chest, threatmiiiig 
them with a terrible chastisement if 
they did not find it. 'riicy stript off 
their clothes and courageously entered 
the waller ; skilful divers, they cx- 
])lorcd the river’s bed, and, after 
efforts, succeeded in getting ilie heavy 
chest aifliore. It wms wet and muddy, 
but otlnM'wise uninjured. Sin had it 
placed upon the sliouIdiTS of two fresh 
coolies, and the inarch wans resumed. 
A few days later, on rciiching Chao- 
Kiiig, his lirst care ivas to have the 
chest opened in his presence ; but 
instead of his gohlmi ingots, he loiuid 
only pebbles and pieces of lead cavc- 
liilly wu’appcd in silk ])a])er. 'J'lic 
coolies W'erc audacious robbers, who 
had skilfully planned tlie exchange. 
The viceroy set ail his jioJice on foot, 
but ill vain ; the thieves liad doiibt- 
lo.ss taken refuge in the insuigcnt 
country, where they and their booty 
were safe.” 

A Chinese gentleman, w ell-dressed, 
comely, and of intelligent aspect, has 
lately .attracted considerable attention 
in Paris, in whose streets and juiblic 
places he has been fretiuently seen, 
lie is a friend and companion of M. 
Gallery, and to him is owing the fac- 
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similo of a Chinese map included in 
the volume under notice. It repre- 
senfs those provinces which the insur- 
gents have already traversed, from 
the mountains of Koiiang-Si to the 
city of Nankin, the ancient capital of 
the Mings. A stream of red spots, 
running across its eentre, and in some 
places spreading out wide, indicates 
the towns occupied by the rebels. The 
map is copied from one of the nume- 
rous charts published in China in 
1851, towards the end of wdiicli year 
the victories of TTeii-t^‘'s troops were 
so nnmerous, and their progress so 
prodigious, that even the lying Pekin 
(iazette ceased to record imaginary 
imperial triumphs. It must not bo 
supposed, however, that, in the case 
of the captured towns, occupation in- 
variably implied retention. The chiefs 
of the insurgenis heeded not the stra- 
tegical importaiKoof particular jdaces. 
With the excet)tion of a few fortresses, 
into which the pretender occasionally 
retired, they abandoned successively 
all the towns they todir, after raising 
contributions to pay their troops. 
“Tlwdr tactics,” says J)r Yvan, “ arc 
those of the barbaiian chiefs who led 
the great invasions of which history 
haa transmitted ns the account. The 
insurgents go straight before them, 
Beizing, each day, some new point, 
wOfujli they next day abandon. T'heir 
intention is eA'idently to cut their way 
to the capital. In a countr^ wliero 
the centralising system ])r(*vails so 
completely as in China, the Mautclious 
reign as long as Tekin is in their 
power ; but upon the <lay on Avhich 
the descendant of the Mings enters 
the imperial cit}’, the provinces he has 
marched through and left uncomjuercd 
will acknowhulge his right, ami sub- 
mit themselves to his authority.” Jn 
several chapters of lb- Yvan’-s book 
wc tind amusing examjiles of the inili- 
taiy tactics of these strange barbar- 
ians who docni all others suc’.i. Thir- 
teen thousand imperialists advanced 
against the rebels near the town of 
Ping- Nan- llion. The rebels defimdeil 
themselves f<*ebly, and retreated from 
one positiou to another. When this 
had lasted sevcial lionrs, and the 
weary pursuers were about to desist, 
they suddenly found themselves in an 
ambuscade, entangled in a bamboo 
jungle, and attacked in front and flank 


by a strong body of rebels, with more 
than sixty pieces of artillery. When 
General Ou-lan-tai got back to his 
camp, it was witli half his army ; the 
remainder had either been killed, or 
had deserted to the enemy. Sin, the 
valiant viceroy, safe behind the thick 
W'alls of a fortrcw'is, swore hy his meagre 
miistjiches that lie would revenge this 
rout. “To that end, he borrowed 
from the ancient history of the king- 
dom of T.si a stratagem winch re* 
minds one of the Trojan horse, and 
of Samson’s foxes. He got together 
four tliousand buffalos, to whoso long 
hciins he had torches fas'ericd; the 
drove was then given in charge to 
four thousand soldiers ; and the .x- 
pedition, prepared in the most pro- 
found s(‘cresy, set out one night for 
the rebel camp. It was anticipated 
that each buffalo, thus transformed 
into a dnirud^ would commit 

terrible ravages, kill all the men it 
could got at, au'i sf*t lire to the camp. 
At tlr.«t the horned battalions met with 
no obstacles ; the insurgents, duly ad- 
vertised of this splendid stratagem, 
suffered them quietly to advance. 
Hut before the imperialists reached 
the camp, the enemy, who observed 
all iheir movements by favour of the 
splendid illimiination, fell upon them 
nnexporlcdly, as tliey had so often 
done b<‘fore, and the same scenes of 
carnage 'were renewed. This man- 
eeuvre of Sin’s cost the lives of more 
than two tlionsand men, and gives an 
idea of Clliinese prolicieney in the art 
of^^ar. Had our sole knowledge of 
the aflairboen derived from the Anglo- 
Ohineso press, wo f hould have hesi- 
tated to iei)ro(lucc it hero ; but we 
have had opportunif y of collating the 
account given by The Friend of China, 
with authentic ClhiiiCiO documents, 
and the}" entindy .igrec in their nar- 
rative of this incredible occurrence. 
In the eyes of the I’artar warriors, 
and of the Chinese themselves, this 
comical invention of Sin’s passes for 
a highly ingenious strategical combi- 
nation.” 

Whilst such were the disasters of 
his armies, and the progress of his 
foes, what was the occupation of his 
Imperial Majesty, the Son of Heaven; 
IlitSn-fonng V Surrounded by favour- 
ites and courtiers, he composed a 
poem, whose subject 'was the heroic 
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exploits of his Tartar general, 0»i- 
lan-ta'i— the said exploits existing hut 
in the general’s own bulletins ! Ac- 
cording to MM. Yvan and Gallery, 
who have read a portion of the em- 
peror’s epic, it is an inflated per- 
formance, indebted in every line to 
reminiscences of the classic authors of 
the Celestial, Empire — the Chinese 
liomers, the Ariostos of Tekiii •, so 
that the braggart general appropri- 
ately found a plagiarist bard. INleau- 
while 8iu, who had more conlideiico 
in golden than in leaden ammiinitiou 
as a means of victory, oflere<l ninety 
thousand taels (nearly i;;U),0()U) for 
the heads of Tii'ii-te, his father, and 
his mysterious privy-councillor— that 
being, for each head, just thrice the 
sum at which the insurgents had esti- 
mated Ins. lint no heads were brouglit 
in, and the vicero}^ weary and de- 
spairing, implored permission to return 
to Canton. To obtain sucIj permis- 
sion, he invented an iiigcmions story, 
which the ollieial I’ekiii paper was so 
unkind as to publish, lie repiesented 
to his master tfiat the subjects of 
Donna Rlavia da Gloria, queen of 
Portiiga], were prepaiing for an ex- 
jjedition against the Ch'leslial Empire. 
De couv(;rto<l the poac<‘ablc Macaists 
into a band of j'irates ready to aid 
the insurgents, and to appropriate to 
themselves the province- (d' Koiiang- 
Toiiiig and Eo-Kien! Willi an em- 
peror, a general, and a viceroy, .such 
as these clniiaetcrislio traits exhibit, 
J)r Yvim is siij cly jiislilierl in antici- 
pating tin* early dissolution of the 
Chinese Empire. Ijmler sucli cli’els, 
it is not snr])ri'ing when armies ex- 
hibit neither discipline nor courage. 
In the autumn of liSf)!, the iiisnrgent<, 
having taken three town.s, re'^pected 
the lives and properly of llie inhabi- 
tants. By a proclamaliun, Tien -to 
exhorted tlie latter to remain (piietly 
where they were, but permitted tho.'-e 
who would not lecogiiise his autho- 
rity to quit the place, taking with 
theie all they could of tlioir goods and 
clmttels. A considerable nunibor pro- 
fited by this permission, and departed, 
laden with the most valuable po tioii 
of their property, 'fhey fell in with 
a body of imperialist troops, who 
Stripped them of e\eiything, and killed 
those who re>i.sted. The nii fortunate 
Yictims of civil war reproached their 


spoilers with their cowardice. “ Be- 
fore the rebels,” they said, “ you are 
mice ; it is only with us that you are 
tigers ! ” 

From an early period of the rebel- 
lion, the mandaiius endeavoured to 
discredit its banner and parti-saiis by 
the propagation of lying inventions, 
some of w liicli had the double aim of ex- 
citing the Budilhist population against 
the insurgents, and of rendering the 
Christians more and more odious to 
the yimng emperor. Tims they as- 
sorted that the pretender really was a 
descendant of tlicj Mings, but that ne 
was a Catholic, ami that, whcrevei he 
went, he upset pngodas and destroyed 
idol.s. OMiers aflirmed that he wa.s of 
the .sect of Cliang-ti — that i.s to say, a 
Frote.stant. Whilst noticing these 
stalcnients, Dr Yvan contents himself 
with remarking that the name of Tien- 
te, cho^eji by the ]neteuder, is purely 
pagan. Another mariouvre of the 
mandarins was to announce that the 
insurgents had declared their iuteii- 
lion, as soon a.s tlicy should have at- 
tained to supreme autln.vity, of (hiving 
till*. Kurop(‘jiii.s from tfu*. tivi* ports, 
'rims they tlnniglit to set the JCuro- 
peaiis against tin*. insiuTection. But 
this llim.^y fabrication wa.s easily seen 
llirough. Attempts were also made 
fo e.a.st ridicule on the insurgimts, by 
the circulation of pamphlets tilled with 
inenxbbli*. anecdotes. 

of tlio.so, .^atirlcwil productioii.s 
relates that 'J'ien te, liaving jH’ri>lied 
in an ac« id(*MraI conffigratiori of Ji/s 
canif), his wife had had Iii-s brother as- 
sas.^inated, and bad sei/a‘d the veins 
of government But, in.fdiiiiaj petti- 
c.oat government is inadmis.'^ibli*, and 
pi‘oplo iic.ver speak but with hoi mu* of 
the Enqivess Ou heon, that Eli/.abetb 
of the K ist, wlio possessed herself of 
the impmaal power, and exercisinl it 
for more than twenty years. Tn this 
respe.ct, ('’liinesc prejudicij.s are .so in- 
vineible. that the name of On-heou hafi 
been eflarcal from Iho list of the sovc- 
jvigns of till*, ('clestial Empire. For 
the Chiiie.se, thal hliameful reign never 
took jilaco. The idea of si^vereign 
power in a woman’s band.s fills them 
with indignation ; y'jt they know that 
a woman reign.s over that nestern 
people whic.h conquered them, and 
that tlio English nation was never 
greater or more glorious than under 
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tlio rule of Her Afost Gracious Majesty, 
Victoria/' 

'i'hc existence of a Christian elc- 
nieiit or inlincnce in the ranks anti 
councils of the insurgents, which the 
in.nularins putforwa'nl, jnohably with- 
out any better grounds than their own 
malicious intent, is traced, at a later 
period, l)y MiM. Gallery and Yvan, in 
a proclamation issued after several 
triumphs won, at short intervals, by 
the armies of Tien - te. In a previous 
proclamation, the pretender liad re- 
ferred, somewhat obscurely, to the 
idea of a federal empire, to be ct»m- 
posed of several kingdoms dependent 
on one chief. This idea was more 
clearly developed in the manifesto 
alUxed to the walls of the c,apluvt‘d 
town of Yoimg-fian-Tcheon, and 
signed, not by Tieii-te, although he 
was thou present, but by T'i'ii-kio, 
one of the futuic feudatory kings, who 
dated it from the lirsl year of his 
reign. It amiomiced, in i)la in terms, 
the plans of the insurgents. 'Jbey 
would comhinc their foives, march on 
IVkin, and then divide the empire. 
The whole plan. Dr Yvan, who highly 
lauds it, believes to have been con- 
ceived and elaborated by the secict 
societies. ‘SSinec the overtlirow of 
the Mings, and tlie accession of the 
Mantchous,” ho says, “ those clan- 
destine a jsoeialions, the intelleclual 
laboratory of declining countries, have 
lunm constantly active. 1 'Jk, most 
celebrated of them, the Snciot> of the 
Three Piinciph^, or of (lie Triad, is 
powerfully organised. In every part 
of China, and in all tlio countiies 
where Chinese reside, arc found mem- 
bers of this as'^oeiation ; and the chil- 
dren of the Emjfire of the Centre 
might say, almost without exaggera- 
tion, that when three of them are as- 
sendded together, tlicTiiad is amongst 
them.” 

But if the substanec of TitNu-kio’s 
proclamation is politically important, 
to its form Dr Yvan assigns immense 
significance. He recognises in it a 
iicw' .and ivgencrative element — that 
of Chiistianity. Its author.s speak of 
deenvi' of Heaven. Thejf have pros- 
trated themselves before the Sujn'eme 
Heing^ after having learned to ndvre 
(lod. They hare striven to save the 
jieoplefrom cahwiitirs. This is a style 
unknown to the idolatrous Chuieso, 


and foreign to Catholic language : to 
Protestantism is due the honour of 
having introduced it into China ; and 
it appears that, there really is, amongst 
the insurgents, an indigenous Protest- 
fint, holding a very high rank, and 
exercising very great authority. This 
Protestant is, it is stated, a disciple 
of Gutzlalf, the last sej.’retary inter- 
preter of tiic government of Mong- 
Kong.” Having mentioned Gntzlaff’s 
ii.aine, iVIM. Gallery and Y"vau — one, 
if not both, of w'hom appears to have 
known him — give some curious par- 
ticulars concerning him. They speak 
of liim as an intelligent man, having 
extraordinary facility in learning lan- 
guages^ and of his books as narratives 
in w'liicli a little truth is miiiglod wdtli 
very agreeable falsehood.s. Born in 
Pomerania, theie w^as nothing Ger- 
man in his aspect ; his features were 
Mongul, and in his Chinese costume 
lie could not be distinguished from a 
Chinese. 

One night, during onr reshlcnco 
in (Jiiina, wc were conversing about 
liiin with the mandariii Pan-sc-tchou, 
who was a great friend of his, and one 
of us expressed his surpri!^e at finding, 
in a European, the cliaracleristic signs 
of the (fiiinese race. 

“ ‘ Nothing is more n.atural,’ the 
mandarin, (piietly replied ; ‘ Gntzlatfs 
father was a Fukieiicse settled in Cer- 
manv.’ 

“ This fact appeared to us so extra- 
ordinary that wt* should hesitate to 
mention it here, if Pan had not afiirmed 
that ho had it from M. GutzlalT him- 
self.” 

We do not here trace the iwogrcss 
of ihe Insiirreclioii in China, the lead- 
ing events of whose earlier stages 
have, to a certain extent, been maxle 
knowm to Europeans by tlie public 
press ; wliilst the details of its later 
period, and especially those of the 
siege and capture of Nankin, had not 
come to the knowledge of MM, Gal- 
lery and Yvan up to the very recent 
date at which their volume went to 
press. AVe have preferred to cull 
from this cm ions and uncommon 
book, traits and incidents which, al- 
though they may not be of paramount 
importance in a political or military 
sense, exhibit, as clearly as could do 
the most clicnrastantial narrative of 
the w ar, the character of people and 
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parties, and tlic probable eventualities 
of tlic struggle. There exists, it ap- 
pears, amongst the Chinese — at least 
in certain provinces — so strong a ten- 
dency to assist the insurrection, that 
the viceroy of the two Kouangs pub- 
lished a decree forbidding the young 
men of the towns to form themselves 
into volunteer.corps. In this cunning- 
ly-drawn* up docunitnt he thnnked 
them for tlieir zeal, and assured them 
that the imperial troops amply sulliced 
to put down Ihc rebellion. The fact 
was, experience had taught him, that, 
as soon as the volunteers ucrc put 
under the command of a military man- 
darin, and taken into the held, they 
deserted to the enemy. 'J’heir aid 
w<mld have been M’clcome, could it 
have be(‘n relied upon ; for, at the 
very time the decree was issued, the 
imperialists were eridiiriiig dail}^ dc- 
foat'<, whilstthe insurgents, who cvciy- 
ivhcrc appropriated (uiblic nmiu'.y, but 
j espectod 1)1 ivate jiroporty, daily ac- 
quired^fresh partisans. 

In the month of September 
'ricii-te. with all his court, and with 
his body-guard, which never quits 
him, took up his quarters at a town 
within a few leagues of the wily and 
prudent A"ic(U'oy Sin. U'his person- 
age is the most amusing of all the 
strange characters we meet with in 
Dr Yvan’s pages. Orafty, cowardh', 
and parlh ulaily careful of his person, 
ho is a type of the Chinese, as JOuro- 
peaiisuiKh'rstand that nation,' of which, 
liowever, Dr Yvan leads us to believe 
that we lia\c but an imperfect notion. 
A short time before he foniid hincs lf 
in the perilous proximity of the insur- 
gent loader, Sin had been at his old 
tricks, trying to impose upon his 
C'juntryinen. Having caught a petty 
chief of the rebels, he ticketed him 
'J'ion-te, and sent him to Pekin in an 
iron cage. The olljcial gazette pub- 
lished the capital sentence proiiouiiccd 
upon him, wliicli, according to Chinese 
custom, Avas [ireceded by the crinU- 
nal’.s eonfc.Shion. This was a long 
document, drawn up, doubtles.s, by 
some Pekin man of letter.^, in which 
the spurious Tit'm-te acknowded^, *d 
his didinqucncics, and attributed the 
insuiTcctioii especially to .a .secret so- 
ciety founded byGntzlaff, the Ohang- 
Ti, or Protestant. Here was evident 
the perfidious intention of the exclu- 


sionist party to bring the Christians 
into dbxredit. ddic execution of the 
sham Tien-te was still the leading 
topic of discussion at IVkin, wlien 
iicAvs came that the real pretender 
was still alive and aeti\e in the 
mount uus of Ikouang-Si, whence he 
exeicUed his occult infhumeo, and ob- 
served the i)rogres3 of the revolt. 
When his pii'tiuulcd captor, Sin, found 
himself in his imniediale vicinity, he 
made no attempt to capture him in 
reality ; ami soon aftcrwuird^ (iu 
Janiiaiy of the present year) tliit 
olliccr fell into disgrace, w ith Ids so- 
vereign, owing to the disasters that 
occurred under his government. Ho 
was deprived of his vice-royalty, and 
of his peacock’s feather with two eyo.'=«- 
Sh(»rlly after the appearance of this 
decree in the I^hin Cazdtv^ a mel- 
ancholy report wuis eircidated at (ian- 
toii ; »Siu, it w'as alVinned, driven to 
despair by his dkgra’C, had poisoned 
hinir^elf. 11' hen tlio circumstances of 
the act came to be knuwm, the minds 
of his anxioiis»friends w'oro consider- 
ably relieved. He had poisoned him- 
self with gold -leaf. 

“ The scieneo of toxicology is about 
on a par, in China, w'itU the military 
kiiowledg(‘ of the generals of the im- 
l)ei*ial army. When a great pea'sonage 
wishes to put himself to death, lie 
takes an ounce of gold leaf, rolls it 
into a ball, and swallows the valuable 
pill. Recording to the physiologists 
of the (.’clestial Empire, the.^c balls, 
once in tlic stomach, um'oll themselves, 
and adhere to the whole interior of 
the organ, like paper on a wall. Tlio 
stomach, thu.s gilt, erases to act, and 
the unhappy mandarin dies sulTocalcd, 
after a few liouiV somnolency -- a 
mode of siiicadc which wxi recommend 
to despairing sybarites.” 

The year 1852 closed as disastrously 
11 .S it Iiad begun. 'riironghoiit its 
whole course, tlie imperialists — or, to 
speak more correctly, tlm troops of 
the Tartar dynasty, .since there arc 
now two emi)crors in the field — had 
been invmriably worsted, and the iu- 
surrcctioii bad spread far and wide. 
Stringent measures were adopted by 
IJien-foung; his generals were warned 
that defc.at would be promptly follow'cd 
by’ their degradation, and even by the 
loss of their heads: Victoiy or Death 
was the motto they literally and com- 
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pulsorily n.«?snmeil Another evil was 
soon added to tlic many that assailed 
the young: emperor. The imperial 
finances were exhausted; the Celestial 
Chancellor of the Exchequer declared 
his penury, and denounced the man- 
darins who nominally-eommandcd in 
the insurgent provinces. Tliey v/ould 
render no account of their steward- 
ship ; not a copper was to be got from 
them— that was hardly to be expected 
— but they sent in fabulous “states” 
of lift troops under their command, 
and demanded enormous sums where- 
with to carry on the Avar. In thi.s 
emergency, the means proposed, and 
those resorted to, to raise the wdnd, 
transcend belief. No desperate pro- 
digal, reckless of reputation, ever 
adopted more, shameless expedients 
to replenish his purse. A mniidarin 
proposed an opium mouopol3\ A 
ainiilar proposal, under the loign of 
Tao-Kouang, cost •a minister his 
])lace, and was near costing him his 
life. Times are changed ; llien- 
foung, less scrupulous, and notwith- 
standing his aversion to opium- 
smokers, was giving to the project, at 
the date of the last advices, his serious 
consideration. < Meanwhile, the ofli- 
cial ne^vspaper published (1 2th No- 
vember ISo’J) a di'cuinent, comprising 
twenty-three articles, in which every- 
tlnng^ w'as put up for sale— titles, 
judgeships, peacocks’ fcalhors'i man- 
darins’ button'^, e\oui[)li<)n.s iVmn ser- 
vice, promotions in tlie army. Tu 
this publication, a casual refenaico 
being made to the Englisli, the^’ wTre 
still treated as barbarians; but, five 
months later (on the IGlh March 
la.st), when the iusnrgonts wore before 
Nankin, and likely soon to be ^^it^^Il 
it, Celestial ynide Avas so far limnbled 
that we find the. autliorities canie'itly 
and respectfully supplicating Chris- 
tian succour, ill a circular addressed 
to all the representatives of civilised 
nations, resident in tlmsc (hiinese 
ports open to European commerce, 
and especially to the consuls of Great 
Britain and the * United States. For 
“ barharlans ” w‘aa now' substituted 
“ your great and liononrable nation.” 
To such an extent are carrictl Chinese 
vanity and conceit, that, Er Yvan 
assures ns, if tln^ demand for aid were 
complied wdth by the English and 
American plenipotentiaries, the Son 
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of IL'aven would instantly persuade 
himself that those Western people 
rank amongst his tributaries, and 
would very probably issue a iTOcIama- 
tion announcing tliat his troops had 
subdued the rebels, aided by natioiuj 
who had lately made their submission, 
and who had conducted themselves 
faithfully in those circnpistances. 

Meanwhile, the in:-.urgcnts(*mploycd 
much more straightforward and satis- 
factory means of Idling their treasury 
than those resorted to in extremity of 
distress by the Mantchou emperor. In 
the month of February last they cap- 
tured Ou-Tchang-Foii, a rich city of 
four hundred tliousaml inhabitants, 
the capital of the province of Uou-PA 
A friend of jMM. Yvan and Gallery, an 
intrepid traveller, gave them a glow- 
ing description of this cit,v, situated 
upon the right bank ol the Yang-Tze- 
Kiaiig, or Son of the Ocean — an enor- 
mous river, in whose w aters porpoises 
dis]H>rt themselves as in theo])en sea, 
«aml wliich allow's the ascent of ships 
of the largest burtlum. Five or six 
tliousaiid (and Dr \'"van’s friend ex- 
pressly disclaims exaggernliou) are the 
number of the junks usually at anchor 
before Oii-Tchaiig. The person re- 
ferred to saw upwards of a thousand 
laden witli salt alone, and the town is 
an immense depot of China produce 
and of European and Ainevican ma- 
nufactures. Chinese junks are the 
neii.icsi vessels that float ; their crew's 
are continually beating gongs and 
lolling oil’ fireworks, 'flie quiet of 
Ou-'I'chang may be imagined. It 
wma on the occasion of the capture of 
this wealthy and important ciU^ that 
poor Sill was deprived of his peacock’s 
feather and driven to internal gild- 
ing. “Tlio troubles of llie soutli,” 
said the empeior in his proclamation, 
“ leave ns no i -st l)y night, and take 
aw’ay our appetite.” 

The fourteenth chapter of L'lnsur^ 
ref firm en Chine is chiefly occupied by 
a descrijitinii of the five feudatory 
kings appointed by Tien-tc (one of 
whom takes the title of the Great Pa- 
cificator, whilst the four others arc 
known as Kings of the North, South, 
East, and AVest), of the Pretender’s 
ministers, of the dress* and ofllcial in- 
signia of the various dignitaries, and 
of the Ciganisatioii of the insurgent 
army, which is regular and perfect. 
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It also comprises a proclamation, ex- 
horting the people to rise in arms 
against their tyrannical government, 
and whose exalted and metaphorical 
style may be judged of by a single 
short extract. “ How is it that you, 
Tartars, do not yet understand that it 
is time to gather up your scattered 
bones, and to light slices of bacon to 
serve as signals to your terror V” Not- 
withstanding such eccentricities of 
expression, which may possibly be 
heightened by extreme literalness of 
translation, the document lias its im- 
portance, especially by reason of a 
tendency to Christianity traced by 
MAT. Callerv and Yvan in the com- 
mencement of one of its paragraphs. 
“ We adore respeclfnlly the >Snpremc 
Lord,” says I'ieu-t^.*, “ in order to ob- 
tain His protection for the people.” 
The desceinlant of the Mings was now 
in full march for tiie city which, under 
the ancient dynasty he assumes to 
represent, and proposes to restore, was 
the capital of all (diina. AVith a for- 
midable fleet and an army of fdty 
thousand men, the live kings appeared 
before Nankin. 

“This city, which contains more 
than half a million of inhabitants, has 
thrice ttio circuniference of Paris ; but 
amiflst. its deserted streets are found 
large spaces liirned up by the plough, 
Slid the grass grows upon the <juays, 
to which a triple lino of shipping was 
tv ’’nierly moored. It is situated in 
nn immense plain, furrowed by canals 
IS nminu'ons as tlio.se Avliieh traver.vc 
the liniiian body. Jt.-^ feitile district 
is a not-w'ork ofrivulids and of n. vi- 
gablc water-courses, fringed with wil- 
low.s and bamboos. In the province 
of Nankin grows the yellowish cotton 
Troin which is made the cloth exported 
thence in cnormons (piantitie.s ; there 
also i.'^ reaped the greater pait of all 
the rice consumed in the empire. The 
Kiaiig-Nan, or j>rovince of Nankin, is 
the rii'hest gem in the diadem of the 
Son of Heaven. Nothing in old Europe 
can rive an idea of its fruitfulne.ss — 
neither the plains of Heaiu e, nor those 
[)f Lombardy, nor even opulent Flan- 
ilcrs. Twicti a-yeav its fields are 
’overed with crops, and they yie^ t 
fruit and vegetables uninterrnptt it' 

, , . We have, had the hap ^ "-s 

to sit in the shadow of the oreV '^ds 


which fringe the, Ou-Soung, one of 
the numerous veins that fertilise the 
province of Kiang-Naii. There we 
have gathered with our own hands the 
fleshy jnjuhe, which travellers have 
often in Vtaken for the date ; the pome- 
granate, with its transparent grains ; 
monstrous peaches, beside which the 
finest produced at Monti euil seem but 
w'ild fiiiit, and the diospyroa as large 
as a tom at a. We have seen the 
sc«avlct ]dicasant and his brother o^ 
the pearl- tinted tilumage running in 
the liehls. This province contains 
thirty-eight millions of inlnibilant.''’. 

“ To a (.'hinese nothing U beautiful, 
good, graceful, elegant, or tasteful, but 
what comes from Nankin or from 
Sou-Tcheoii-Foii. Wedded to rou- 
tine, we have but one city which sets 
file fashions ; the Chinese have two. 
The fashionahle.s of the CJclestiid Em- 
pire me divided inf > two .schools, one 
of which holds by Nankin, the other 
by Son- 'iVheoii- Foil. Jt is .still doubt- 
ful which of the two will carry the 
day. As to Fckin, the centre of gov- 
ernment, it no weiglit in mattors 
of pleasure, and taste ; it has the mo- 
nopoly of eiiiuii. In Nankin reside the 
men of letters a lullearnuig, the dancers, 
paint cr.s, arcl):eologist.s jugglers, t)hy~ 
sicians, ])oot,s, and ceh'braied courte- 
sans. Ill that charming cily are held 
schools of science, art, and ple.asnre ; 
for pleasure is, in tliat country, both 
an art and a .‘science.” 

AVitli Ihi.s inteiesting extract wo 
shall conclude our article, alter ipiot- 
ing a .significant passage from a short 
pioclamation which I'leii-te’s ageiit.s 
have lately ciiculalcd : 

“ As to those stupid priests of 
Boudillia, and tliosc jugglers of Tao- 
so,” it says, “ they shall all be rc- 
pro.sseil, and their temples and Ihcir 
monasteries .sliall bodemolished, aswell 
as those of all the other cornijit .sects,” 

AIM. (Jallery .ar.i Yvaii anxiously 
speculate a.s to wlio arc de.«^lgnatcd by 
the word.s of/n‘f rnrini>t serfs. Wa3 
the projarnation drawn up by a dis- 
ciple of (’orifuciu.s, or by a member of 
( rii t z 1 a fV’s ('hi n (‘se ir n i on ? T1 1 cy ad - 
mit That for the present it is impos- 
sible to answer the question. 

But Tien-te's banner wuivc.s over 
Nankin, and the riddle may soon be 
solved. 
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talk about him for hours, cry them- 
selves to sleep, and recover him in 
their dreams. A large closet in their 
apartment was sacred to his memory; 
his clothes, his rocking-horse, his 
trumpet, his musket, his box of domi- 
noes, and a variety )f other peaceful 
and warlike implements were stored 
there, and served vividly to recall the 
image of their late owner. 

Rosa, waking in the morning with 
her face all swoln with crying, would 
indulge her grief Avith occasional 
peeps into the cupboard at these me- 
lancholy relics ; while Orelia,*a more 
austere mourner, sat silent under the 
bands of .FilJett, w hoso sadness Avas 
of an infectious and obtrusive nature. 
Kitty Avoiild sniff, sigh, compress her 
under-lip Avith her teeth, and glance 
sideAva)"3 through her red, Avatery 
eyes at the sympathetic Rosa. 

“ I dreamt of dear Juicy again last 
night, Orclia,” Rosa would say. 

“ Oh, IMiss Rosa, so did I,” Fillctt 
would break in, eager to give audible 
vent to her sorrow, and so did 
Martha. Martha says she saw him 
like an angel ; but I dreamed that 1 
saAV him galloping away upon Colonel 
Lee's horse, «au(l that I called and 
called, ‘Master Jiileyl’ says I, the 
same as if it had been real, ‘ come to 
Kitty 1 ’ but ho never looked back. 
And. the butler dreamed the night 
before last he Avas drawing a Ij^ottle of 
port, and just as he Avas going to stick 
in the corkscrcAV, he saw the cork was 
in the likeness of IVIaster Juicy, and 
he Avoke up all of a cold shiver.” 

Conversations on this subject did 
not tend to cheer the young ladies’ 
couiiteuauces before they met Lady 
Lee at the break fast- table. On their 
Avay doAvn stairs they would form the 
sternest resolutions (generally origi- 
nating 'with Orelia, and assented to 
by Rosa), as to tlicir self-command, 
and exertions to be cheerful in the 
presence of their still more alllictcd 
frieiid. They Avould walk up and kiss 
her pale, mournful face, feeling their 
stoicism sorely tried the while, and 
sitting down to table Avould try to get 
up a fittlo couA’ersation ; till Rosa 
would suddenly sob and choke in her 
breakfast cup, and there was an end 
of the attempt. 

This melancholy state of things was 
not confined to the drawing-room. A 


dismal hush pervaded the household, 
and the servants went about tlioir 
avocations Avith sIoav steps and whis- 
pered voices. They took a: strange 
pleasure, too, in assembling together 
at niglit, and remembering warnings 
and omens Avhich Avere supposed to 
have foreshadowed the mournful fate 
of the poor little barouct. Exactly 
a Aveek before the event, the cook Iiad 
been woke wliile dozing before the 
kitchen-fire after supper, by a voice 
calling her name three times, and 
when she looked ronud there was no- 
body there. The very day month 
before his loss, the housekeeper dis- 
liuctly remembered to have dreamt of 
her grandmother, then deceased about 
half a century, who had appeared to 
her in a lavender gOAvii trimmed Avith 
crape, and black mittens, and she had 
said the next morning that she Avas 
sure soincthiiig Avould happen ; in sup- 
port of Avliich prophecy sli'c appealed 
to Mr Short the butler, >vIio confirmed 
the same, and added, on his own ac- 
count, that an evening or t\Am after- 
wards he had lioard a strange noise 
in the cellar, Avhlcli might have been 
rats, but he didn't think it was. 

The sight of Fillett, so intimately 
connected with the memory and the 
fate of her lost child, aaMvS naturally 
painful to Lady Lee, and Kitty, per- 
ceiving this to bo the case, wisely kept 
out of her Avay, devoting herself en- 
tirely to the young ladies. Self- 
reproach greatly increased the sharp- 
ness of Kitty’s sorrow for poor Julius; 
she accused herself of having, by her 
negligence, contributed to the iin- 
liappy catastrophe. She fancied, too, 
that she could read similar reproach 
ill the beha\ipur of her fellow-scrvaiits 
toAvards her ; Avith the exception, 
liowever, of Noble, Avho, moiled ^t 
the sight of her melaiKholy, and for- 
getting all his previous" causes of 
jealous resentment, was assiduous in 
his efforts to console her. 

‘“^Come,” said Uarry, meeting her 
near the stables one evening — “ come, 
cheer up. Why, you ain’t like the 
same girl. Anybody would think you 
Lad killed the poor boy.” 

“I feel as if I had, Noble,” said 
Kitty, with pious austerity. 

“But you shouldn’t think so much 
about it, you know,” replied her com- 
forter. “ It can’t be helped now* 
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Yau’re crying of your eyes out, and 
they ain't a quarter so bri ght as what 
they was." 

“ Ho, don’t talk to im of heyes," 
said Kitty, at the same time Hashing 
at him a glance from tao corners of 
the organs in question. “ This is no 
time for such vanities. We ought to 
think of our swals. Noble." 

Noble appeared to be thinking just 
then less of souls than of bodies, for 
in his anxiety to comfort her he had 
passed his arm round her w'aist. 

“ Noble, 1 wonder at you ! " ex- 
claimed Kitty, drawing away from 
him with a reproving glance. “ After 
the warning we’ve all had, such con- 
duct is enough to call down a judg- 
ment upon us. I’m all of a triinbie 
at the tlioiiglils of what will become 
of yon, if yon don’t repent." 

Perhaps Harry m iy be c^icused for 
not seeing any imn*ediate cbnucction 
between the decease of his you ig 
master and the necessity of himself 
becoming an ascetic. Put Kitty, in 
the excess of her penitence, from 
being as lively and coquettish a wait • 
ing-maid as could bo found anywhere 
off the stage, suddenly became a kind 
of Puritan. It hap]»ened that at this 
time the members of a religious sec:, 
very numerous in Doddington, having 
been suddenly seized with an access 
of religious zeal, held almost nightly 
what tliey termed “ revivals " — meet- 
ings wlieie inspired brethren poured 
forth their souls in extempore prayer ; 
and those who >vcrc not fortunate 
enough to o])tain possession of the 
platform indemnified themselves by 
torrents of j)ious ejaculations, which 
well-nigh drowned the voice of the 
principal oiator. There is something 
attractive to the plebeian imagination 
in the idea of taking heaven by storm : 
the clamour, excitemeut, and (clat 
attending a public conversion had 
caused the ranks of these uproarious 
devotees to be recruited by many pr 
their hearers, for the most part sus- 
ceptible females; and Kitty, going to 
attend these meetings under the escort 
of Mr Noble (who, with profou- d 
hypoefisy, affected a leaning towards 
Methodism as soon as ho perceived 
Miss Fillett’s bias in that direction), 
was converted the very first night. 
The grocer whose lodgings Oates and 
Bruce occupied was the preacher on 


this occasion, and his eloquence was 
so fervid and effective that, coupled 
with the heat of the place, it threw 
Kitty into hysterics. At the sight of 
so fair a penitent in this condition, 
many brethren of great sanctity has- 
tened to her assistance, and cjuestioued 
her so earnestly and affectionately as 
to her spiritual feelings, some of them 
even embracing her in the excess of 
their joy at seeing this good-lookiug 
brand snatched from the burning, 
that Mr Noble, conceiving (errone- 
ously no doubt) that they were some- 
what trenching oil his prerogative, 
interfered, and conveyed her from the 
scene. After this, Kitty became a 
regular attendant at the revivals, and 
her demeanour grew more serious than 
ever, insomuch that Mr Dubbley, 
ignorant of this change in her senti- 
ments, and petitioning for a meeting 
at the wiiite gate, received an unex- 
pected and dispiriting repulse. 

The i»ersoiiago who seemed the least 
affected by grief of the household was 
the cat Pick. Perhaps ho missed the 
tcazings and tuggings, and frequent 
invasions of liis majestic case, which 
ho bad been wont to sustain ; if so, 
this was probably to him a source of 
private self-congratulation and rejoic- 
ing. Never was a cat so petted as 
he now was, for tlic sake of his de- 
parted master, with whom ho .had 
been suoii a favourite. But Pick, far 
from testifying any regret, eat, lajipcd, 
purred, basked, and wa^Iiod his face 
with iiis paw, as philosophical Jy as 
ever. 

The Curate’s sonow at the event 
did him good — it distracted his mind 
from his own sorrows, and gave a new 
direction to his feelings tor Hester. 
The uiiseHi.sliness of his nature had an 
opportunity of displaying itself on the 
occasion. Tlio thought of Lady Lee’s 
grief had roused his warmest sympa- 
thies, and he longed to comfort her — 
he longed to sit by her side, to hqld 
her liand, to pour forth wonls of con-, 
solatiori and hope. He had done 
but uot to the extent he could lUpe^. 
wished ; he could not trust hi*i^ 
for that. The Curate felt tb " 
deep and teiider pity for her not 
all kuow what pity is battery. She 
very near relations, tjA man with prim 
were not more clos, remembered that 
Curate’s compassi'jod long enough— 
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Lady Lee. Therefore .Tosiah, in Iiis 
monienfs of extremeat sympathy, kept 
'ivatoh and ward upon his heart, and 
said not all he felt. 

But he bethought himself of preach- 
ing a sermon on the subject. ITc was 
conscious that his sermons had of late 
lacked earnestness and spirit ; and he 
would now pour his feelings into a 
discourse at once touching and con- 
solatory. He chose for hia text, 

}[ft mts the ant y son of his mother^ 
and she ivas a widotcP He had in- 
tended to extract from this text a 
liopcfnl moral, and to set forth power- 
fully the reasons for lacing resigned 
and trustful under such trials. But 
the poor Curate felt too deeply him- 
self on the occasion to be the minister 
of comfort to others, and, breaking 
down lialf-a- dozen times from emo- 
tion, set all Lanscotc w'eei)ing, 

“ flow could you make us all cry 
,vo, Josiah?” asked llosa, rci)roacli- 
fully. “ AVeren’t we sad enough be- 
fore?” 

Tn fact, it seemed ns if poor Julius 
might have lived long, and died at a 
green old age, without being either 
more faithfully remembered or more 
fcincerely lanKnitcd. 

Finding themselves disajjpointed in 
all their etforts to comfort Lady Leo, 
Orelia and Kosa came to the conclu- 
sion that, so long as she remained at 
the llcroTiiy, she would ii^^ er cease 
to bo saddened by the image of the 
lost Juley. So they agreed it would 
be well to persuade her to leave the 
now sorro^\ fid scone ; and no place 
seemed so likely to divert her sorrow, 
by making a powerful appeal to her 
feelings, as Orelia’s cottage. Here 
she might recall her maiden fancies, 


CJI iPTER 

The Squire’s preceptor, Mr Kandy, 
saw with concern that he could never 
hope to obtain undivided cm]/ire over 
's pupil. He had, it is true, coii- 
‘U’able influence with him — knew 
humoured his foibles — assisted 
hh advice on difiicult points, 
in fact, become in various 
‘ necessary to him. Never- 
that Mr Dubblcy’s 
*einalc fascinations 
’gered his position. 


and renew her youth, while her mar- 
ried life might slip aside like, a sad 
episode in her existence. 

“ We’ll all start together next 
week,” said Orelia, when she had 
obtained Lady Lee’s sanction to this 
arrangement 

“No,” said Rosa, “ not all, Kclcy. 
Yon and Hester shall go.” 

“ AVhat docs the monkey mean ? ” 
cried Orelia. “You don’t suppose 
we’re going without you, do yon ? ” 

“ You know T should like to accom- 
pany you, licicy,” said Ro.sa, “ and 
yon know T shall bo dreadfully dis- 
consolate without you ; but I must go 
and live with Josiali.” 

“ Live with Josiah, indeed!” quoth 
Orelia, with higli scorn. “ What does 
tJosiah want of you, d’ye think, to 
plague his life out? Hasn’t he got 
that Mrs Achat’s- \icr-iiamc, his house- 
keeper, to take ‘‘are of him and his 
property ? I’m sure I never see the 
>voman without thinking of candle - 
ends.” 

“ ’Tisii’t to take care of him that I 
stay, but to comfort him,” said Ko.sa. 
“ You’ve no idea liow low-spirited 
Josiah has been this some time past, 
ever since his friend Captain Fane 
A'cnt away. lie lias lost his interest 
in his hooks and flowers, and .sits for 
hours in thought looking so uielan- 
cholv. Oh ! I couldn’t think of leaving 
luni:” 

Rosa persisted in tliis determina- 
aon, and all the concession they 
could obtain was, that as soon as 
Josiah recovered his spirits she would 
rejoin her friends at Orelia’s cottage. 
ISTeaiitime, tho latter and Lady Leo 
made preparations for a speedy de- 
parture. 


XXX) X. 

Ho had, indeed, attained the post of 
^•and vizier, but might at any mo- 
ment be stripped of his dignities at 
the first suggestion of a hostile sul- 
tana. 

After long consideration of the sub- 
ject, Mr Randy came to the conclusion 
that the most effectual way to esta- 
blish himself firmly at Monkstone 
would be, to take care that this other 
great power, whose possible advent bo 
constantly dreaded, instead of being 
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a rival, should be eutircly in his in- 
terests. This seemed to him, theoret- 
ically, a master-stroke of policy; to 
carry it into practice might not be 
easy. As he was revolving the mat- 
ter in his mind one evening, after pass- 
ing through Lanscote on his way home 
from Moukstone to Poddington, he 
perceived the’ Curate’s housekeeper 
taking a little fresh air at the garden 
gate. She had heated herself with 
the operation of making her own tea, 
and leaving the tea-pot on the hob, 
to “ draw ” as she termed it, had 
come out to cool herself before drink- 
ing it. 

At the sight of her, Mr Randy’s 
air became brisker. He walked more 
jauntily — he swung and twirled his 
stick, instead of leaning on it — ho 
placed his hat a little cii one side of his 
head — and he rc-b;iittoncd his coat, 
which he hjid loooeued in order to 
walk Avith more ease and convenience. 

lie Avas acquainted with Mrs Greene, 
and frequently stopped to talk with 
her as he passed ; and, as he ap- 
proached noAv, he took off his hat, and 
made Avhat would have l^ecn a very 
imposing bow had he not unluckily 
slipt at a critical moment on a pebble, 
and thus impaired the dignity of the 
obeisance. 

“A lovely evening, Mrs Greene,” 
said Mr Randy, wliosc courtesy was 
somCAvliat ponderous and antique, and 
Avhoso conversation, Avhen'he ivas on 
Ills stilts, rather resembled scraps from 
a paper of the Uamhler than the dis- 
course of ordinary men. “ Happy 
are you, my good Mrs Greene, whii, 
‘far from the busy hum of men,’” 
(whenever Mr Kandy indulged in a 
quotation he made a pause before and 
after it) “ can dwell placidly in such 
a scene as this. A scene,” added Mr 
Randy, looking round at the house 
and garden with a gratified air — “ a 
scene that Ilorrug would have revelled 
in. A pleasant life, is it not, my good 
madsra?” 

“ It’s lonesome,” said Mrs Greene. 

“The better for meditation,” return- 
ed Mr Randy didactically. “ Va hat 
says the poet ? — * My mind to me a 
kingdom is,’ — and who could desire a 
fairer dominion ? Ay,” (shaking his 
head and smiling seriously^ “ with a 
few favourite authors, ana with the 
necessaries of life, one might be con- 
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tent to let the hours slip by here 
without envying the proud possessors 
of palluses.” 

Though Jennifer admired this style 
of conversation exceedingly, she w'as 
hardly equal to sustaining it. “ Yon 
seem to be a good deal with Squire 
Dubbley, Mr Rand}^,” she said. 

Mr Randy answered in the affirma- 
tive, taking, at tbc same time, a pinch 
of snuff. 

“ He’s a queer one, they say,” said 
Jennifer. “ I slioiild think ’tAvas tire- 
some for a book-learned gentleman 
like yon, Mr Randy, to be so much in 
his company.” 

“ Not at all, Mrs Greene,” said Mr 
Randy. “ What says the Latin 
writer? — ‘Homo sum, nihil hnmaiiiiin 
a me alienum piito,’ Avhich means, my 
good madam, that, being myself a 
hninaii being, I am interested in all 
that appertains to humanity. I study 
the squire with miicli satisfaction.” 

“ lie’s a gay man the Squire,” said 
Jennifer scutcni-ionsly . “ Why don’t 
he marry and live respectable, I won- 
der ? Hasn’t ho got a lady in his eyo 
yet, Mr Randy ?” 

“Marriage is a sermus thing, my 
good Mrs Greene — a very serious thing 
indeed. No,” said Mr Randy, confi- 
dentially : “ what he wants is a house- 
keeper, Mrs Greene, such a one as 
some gentlemen I could name are so 
fortunate as to possess— -a respectable, 
careful person, Avho could take care 
of liis domestic afiairsf and prevent 
liim from' being fooled by any idle 
hussy of a servant-maid wlio may 
happen to have an iiii}uident, pretty 
face of her own.” 

“ I should like,” said Jennifer, 
wdth compressed lips and threatening 
eyes — “ I should like to see any such 
shOAV their impudent faces in a house 
where I was. They Avouldn’t come 
again in a hurry, I can tell ’em.” And, 
indeed, it ivas very likely they would 
not. 

“ Ah,” said Mr Randy, in deep ad- 
miration, “ Mr Young is a fortunate 
man. He has secured a housekeeper 
whom Ave may safely pronounce to be 
one in a thoup;ind.” 

Jennifer, though austere, Avas not 
quite steeled against flattery. She 
looked on the learned man Avith prim 
complacency — she remembered that 
her tea had now stood long enough — 

r 
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aiHl she supf{;cstecl that perhaps Mr 
Kandy’s walk had disposed him for 
sonic rcrre.shincnt, and she should 
take his company during the meal as 
a favour. 

Mr Kandy was not particularly 
addicted to tea : on all those points 
for which it has been extolled — as a 
stimnlant, as a refresher, as an agree- 
able beverage — he considered it to 
be greatly excelled by brandy-and- 
water. Jiut the subject just touched 
upon was one in which he was greatly 
interested, and he resolved to follow 
lip an idea that had occurred to liiin ; 
so he courteoiisl}^ accepted Jennifer’s 
invitation, and followed her into the 
parsonage. 

JNIrs Greene’s room was a model of 
order, rather too inucli so perhaps for 
comfort — and showed otlicr traces 
of her presiding spiiit in a certain 
air of tliriftiness which pervaded it. 
Keigning supreme, as Jeiiuifcr did in 
the Curate’s household, she niightliave 
indulged in small loxiiiics at her 
pleasure had she possessed any taste 
for them, bul the ])ractice of saving, 
for its own sake, atforded her positive 
delight. The shelves were rather 
sparingly farnished with jam-pots of 
very small dinnuisions, carefully tied 
down and corded, and marked with 
the name of the confection, and the 
ycarof its manufacture; various boxes 
and canisters, labelled as cobtaiiiing 
dillereut groceries, were securely pad- 
locked, as if they were iio^ likely to 
be opened on light or iiisullicient 
grounds ; the curtains rather scantily 
covered the window, and the carpet 
was too small for the floor. 

Jennifer, unlocking the tea-caddy, 
put in two additional spoonfuls of tea 
in consideration of her guest. Then 
she invited Mr Randy to sit down, 
which he did with great ceremony ; 
while she placed on the tabhi two 
saucers of jam, helped M” Kaady to 
toast and butter, and some of the 
sweetmeat, and poured out the tea. 
And Mr Randy observing that Jenni- 
fer transferred hers to her saucer, for 
the better convenience of drinking, not 
only did the like, but also blew on the 
surface to reduce the temperature be- 
fore the successive gulps, which were 
then both copious and sonorous. 

“So the Squire’s not a good mana- 
ger, eh, Mr Randy?” said Jennifer, 
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after some little conversation on in- 
dilfcrent matters. 

“No comfort, no elegance,” snid 
JMr Kandy. “The .superintending 
hand of a female is greatly waiilod.” 

“ And does the Squire think of 
getting a housekeeper?” asked Jen- 
nifer. 

“ I’ve not suggested' it to him as 
yet,” returned lier guest, “ but I’m 
thinking of doing so, if 1 could flx my 
eye on a proper person.” 

“ Kless me, you’ve got no preserve,” 
said Jennifer, emptying, in a sudden 
access of liberality, the saucer of dam- 
sons on Mr Kandy’s plate. “ And 
there’s nothing but grounds in 3’^oi r 
cup — perhaps you’d like it a little 
stronger, sir.” 

“ No more, my good madafii, I’m 
obligiul to you,” said that gentleman, 
drawing away liis cup, and covering 
it with his hand to show he was 
ill earnest, so that Jennifer, pressing 
ardently upon him with tlie tea-pot, 
very nearly poured the hot tea upon 
his knuckles. “ I’ve had quite an 
abundance — (piite a siiflicieney, I 
assure you^ No, ma’am, things do 
not go on at Monkstonc precisely as I 
could' wish ill all respects. For in- 
stance, it ivoiild be agreeable to me 
sometimes to lind an attentive female 
to receive me — to say to mo, hfr 
Kandy you arc wet, won’t you ha^ e 
a basin of soup to warm >ou? — or, ]Mr 
Kandy, it rains, you’ll be the better of 
a glass of spirits and water to foitify 
you against the inclemency of the 
elements. Mr Dubblcy is very kind, 
but these little things don’t occur to 
him.” 

“ Indeed, then, I think they might,” 
said l^frs Greene with warmth. “ The 
least he could do is to bo civil. Take 
some toa.st, sir.” 

“’Tis forgetfulness, Mrs Greene, 
not incivilitj* — a siii of omission, not 
of commission. I flatter myself few 
men would venture to be uncivil to 
me,” and Mr Kandy drew himself up 
and looked majestic. “ Then the want 
of a proper person in the house ob- 
liges him to look more closely after 
some small matters than is quite be- 
coming in a man of property.” 

“ Closeness,” said Jennifer, with 
great disdain, “ is what I never could 
abide. I could forgive anything better 
than that.” 
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“ Well, well, Mrs Greene,” said her 
visitor, waving Ids hanci, “ we won’t 
be hard upon him — he means W'cll. 
Yes, I’ve been looking out for some 
time for a lady that would answer the 
Siiuiro’s purpose.” 

“And what kind of person would 
be likely to sidt you ?” inquired Jeu- 
lufcr with interest. 

“Wo should require,” said Atr 
Kandy, brusliing some crumbs from 
his la]) with his pocket-jiandkorchiof, 
as he contiuded Ids meal— “we should 
require a character not easy to be 
met with ; —a sensible —respectable — 
experienced — discreet — per- r-soii — 
and one, too, Avho would not give 
herself ])rcsiim])tuous airs, but woidd 
conduct herself tou ards me — me, Mrs 
Greene, as I could wish.” 

“ (.*f course,” said iTeiinifor, “if 
she was behohlen to you for licr i)Iace, 
’twonld be her duty to make things . 
pleasant to yon, sir.” 

“Ah,” said Mr Kandy, arc 

both a discreet and a scn.sible pertoOii, 
Mrs Green, I perceive.” 

“i\nd as to terms, iV[r Kandy,” 
suggested Jenuibu*. 

“ As to terms, tlioy w’ould be hardly 
w:u’lh Idggliug about, ^Mrs Clrecue— 
for, if the lady posse.^^sed the manifold 
merits 1 liavo enumerated, and allow- 
ed herself to bo guided in all things 
by me, wdiy, she would bo (h' facto — 
that is to say, in reality — mistress of 
Monkstoiie, and might fcfuUicr her 
nest to her ow n Jiking,” 

This was a da/yding prospect indeed, 
and w^eli calenlated to appeal to .he 
heart of tiennifer. There was a grand 
indefinileness as to the extent of power 
and profit which might be acquired, 
which she found inexpressibly allur- 
ing; for Jennifer was, after her fashion, 
ambitious, though her ambition w'.xs 
of too practical a nature to set itself 
on objects hopclcs.slj^ remote. 

IMr Kandy perceiving the effect of 
what he had said, and considering it 
would bo well to give her lime to di- 
gest it before ‘entering into details, 
now rose to take leave. 

“ Good evening, sir, and th aik 
you,” said Jennifer. “ When you’re 
passing another day, I hope you’ll 
look in;” and Mr Randy, having 
promised to . do so, walked with his 
customary dignity up the road. 

Mr I^andy had not directly said 


that he thought Jennifer, if she w'onld 
agree to share interests with him, 
would be exactly the person he want- 
ed; nor had Jennifer directly stated 
that, if she succeeded in obtaining the 
post of housekeeper to tlic S(|uirc, she 
Avonid show her gratitude by being 
all JMr Kandy could wish. But the 
knoAvledgc of liiimau nature displayed 
by the Iliindios and Jennifers is in- 
tuitive and nneri’iug, so long as it 
employed upon natures on a level 
Avifh tlicir owm; and Jennifer knew 
perfectl}’' well tin t Mr Kandy Avautod 
her for the furtherance of his own de- 
signs at Moiikstouo ; while Mr Kandy 
never doubted that the lure lie hail 
held out Avoiild secure lier. 

Jennifer, however, hud by no means 
made up her mind to accept the oiler 
at oueo. It was (la/.zli ng, cerbainly; 
but, the other hand, she did not 
like the idea of giving up her long ami 
])erseveriiig designs upon the Ciu'ate’s 
liearl, which, as the reader knows, 
she had from the first been determined 
to attack. That Avas too grievous a 
AViisle of time and subthdy to bo con- 
templated. Kilt Mr Kandy’s implied 
offer gave her an ojiportimity of car- 
i}ing into cxociitiou “a scheme she 
liad long meditated. She coiisulcrcd 
(her cogitations being assisted by a 
third cup of tea, obtained by pulling 
fresh water in tlic teapot afte.r Mr 
Kiiiuly’-^ departnre) tliat slu^had now 
liveil so long with the Curate that she 
could not possibly become more ne- 
cessary to him tlian she already was 
— that the sooner ho wa.s brought to 
the point tlie better-- -tliat being such 
an absent person, far IVom making 
any proposals of the kind she desired 
of his own accord, a very strong hint 
from herself would be required in 
order to extract them. Now if she 
resoh'cd upon giving this liint, she 
must also be prepared to quit the par- 
sonage ill case of failure ; and Monk- 
sune would form exactly the point 
she Avanted to retreat upon. 

This secured, she Avoukl commence 
operations at once Avitli the Curate, 
lie Avas, in Jennifer’s estimation, a 
man Avho did not know his oivn mind 
or his own interests. But though he 
might never discover \Adiat was for 
his own good unassisted, yet a man 
must be foolish indeed avIio can’t per- 
ceive it when ’tis shown him. From 
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frequent victories obtained over the 
Curate, and long managing and ruling 
him, slic flattered herself she might 
now make her own terms, for that he 
could never bear to part with her; 
but if she deceived herself in this, 
why, then Monks tone would be a 
more lucrative place. So in any case 


she should gain some end, and she de- 
termined to put her powers of cajolery 
to proof without delay. Indeed, there 
was no time to lose, for tliat very 
morning Miss Rosa had signified her 
intention of coming to live with her 
brother 'when the ladies left the 
Heronry. 


CUAPTI3U X1-. 


For many weeks the poor Curate 
had been indeed alone ; for so long 
had his old companions, hope and 
cheerfulness, deserted him ; for so 
long had he gone mechanically about 
his old pursuits, feeling that the glory 
had departed from them, and sat in 
the stormy autumn evenings by a 
hearth where only the vacant pedes- 
lift reminded him of the wonted pre- 
sence of nusehold gods. 

Time, of 'hose lapse heretofore he 
had taken litle note, became now a 
dull, remorselfs enemy. The Curate, 
when ho woOi would sometimes 
shudder at the rospect of the many- 
houred day bewecu him and the 
grateful oblivioL of sleep ; for the 
day, formerly ^so busy, was now to 
him but a long trCt of weary, re- 
iterated sorrows. 

Thongli ho still spent Tianj ^»ours 
in liis garden, it was lameilable to 
see the change there. Wq uS/ sprung 
unregarded side by with his 
choicest fJowcis — worms revelled in 
his to.vdVrcst buds — and the cater- 
pillars were so numerous as to form 
5mte an army of occupation. His 
books, too, w'ere blank to him — the 
pages he used to love seemed mean- 
ingless. His only remaining consola- 
tion was his pipe. 

Sec, then, the Curate sitting in the 
twilight in his elbow-chair, in an at- 
titude at once listless and uncomfort- 
able, his w'aist bent sharply in, his 
head drooping, one leg gathered un- 
der the seat, the other straddling 
toward the fire, his right hand shad- 
ing his eyes, while the elbow rests on 
the table — tlie left holding the bowl of 
his pipe, while the elbow rests on the 
arm of hia chair. Frequently he takes 
the mouthpiece from his lips, sighs 
heavily, and forgets to smoke — then, 
with a shake of the head, he again 
.sucks t^mfort from his meerschaum. 


There is a tap at the door, which opens 
slowly — Jennifer looks in at him, and 
then draws near. 

Jennifer stopt — looked at him — 
sighed — then drew a little closer — 
sighed again. The Curate, fancying 
she had come on some of her accus- 
tomed visits of inspection (for of late 
she had found frequent excuses for 
entering, such as to dust his books, to 
.stir his fire, to draw his curtains), 
took no notice of her, but continued 
to pursue his train of tlioiight. Pre- 
sently he, too, sighed ; it w^as echoed 
so sympathetically by Mrs Greene, 
that her suspiratiou sounded like a 
gust coming down the chimnc}^ Find- 
ing that the Curate, as usual, pursued 
the plan which is popularly attributed 
to apparitions in their intercourse 
with human beings, and was not likely 
to speak till spoken to, Jennifer, with 
a little cough, came round between the 
table and tlie fire, and stirred the 
latter. Being thus quite close to the 
Curate, with the tabic in her rear, and 
her inaster^s chair close to her left 
hand, she commenced. 

“ Pm vexed to see you so down, Mr 
Young. Pm afraid you’re not satis- 
fied in your mind. Yon used to be a 
far cheerfuller gentleman than what 
you arc now.” 

Mr UTouiig, rousing himself, looked 
up with an assumed briskness. 

“It’s my way, hirs Greene — only 
my way.*^ 

“ No, sir,” said Jennifer, perempto-. 
rily, “ ’tis not your w^, asking your 
pardon. There’s something on your 
mind. Perhaps it’s me — perhaps 
things have not gone according to 
your wishes in the house. If it’s me, 
sir, say so, I beg.” 

“Yon, Mrs Greene — impossible. 
Pm quite sensible of your kind atten- 
tion to iny comforts, I assure you^’’ 
protested the Curate. 
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“Because,” said Jennifer, heedless 
of his disclaimer, and going on as if 
he had not uttered it — “ because, if so, 
I wish to say one word. I only wish 
to remark, sir, that whatever fault 
there is of that kind, ’tis not a fault 
according to iiiy will. My wish is, 
and always has been, to serve you to 
the utmost of my” — 

“Mrs Greene i” began the Curate, 
touching her on the arm with the ex- 
tended stem of his mefrschaum, to 
check her volubility for a moment, 
“ my good soul" — 

“ To the utmost of my ability,” 

went on Jennifer, with a slight falter- 
ing in her voice. “If laying down 
my life could have served you, Mr 
Young, I’m sure” — Here Jennifer 
whimpered. 

“Faithful creature I” thought the 
Curate, “w'hat an interest she takes 
in me I My dear Mrs Greene,” said 
he, “your doubts wrong me very 
much ; but this proof of your care for 
me is exceedingly gratifying”-— which 
w’as perhaps an unconscious fib, for 
the Curate felt more embarrassment 
than gratification. 

“ And after all my trials and efforts, 
thinking only how I could please you, 
to see you — oh—oli — ” and Jennifer 
broke down again, and in the excess 
of her agitation sac down on a chair 
near her. And though to sit down in 
his presence was a cpiite unusual pro- 
ceeding on her part, yet the Curate 
was so heedless of forms, that if she 
had seated herself on the mantelpiece, 
he w'ould possibly have thought it 
merely a harmless eccentricit3^ 

“ Calm yourself, Mrs Greene,” en- 
treated the Curate. “These doubts 
of my regard are (piito unfounded; 
be assured I fully appreciate your 
value.” 

“ But in that case,” said Jennifer, 
pursuing her own hypothesis with 
great perseverance, “in that case I 
must quit you whatever it costs nie. 
And 1 hope you could find them, Mr 
Young, as would serve you better.” 

“Don’t talk of quitting me, Mrs 
Greene,” said the Curate soothingly. 
“This is all mere creation of your 
fancy, I am perfectly satisfied — more 
than satisfied with you.” 

“ No, sir— I’ve seen it— -I’ve seen it 
this some time. You don’t look upon 
me like wdiat you used. ’Tisn’t any 


longer, ‘Mjs Greene, do this,’ and 
‘Mrs Greene, do that,’ and the other. 
You can do without Mrs Greene now. 
And perhaps,” said Jennifer, “’tis 
better I was— gone” (the last w'ord 
almost inaudible). 

“ Beall}', Mrs Greene, tliis is quite 
unnecessary. You arc paining your- 
self and me to no purpose. Be per- 
suaded” — (and the Curate took Jen- 
nifer’s hand) — “ be persuaded of my 
sense of your merits.” 

Jennifer wiped her eyes ; then start- 
ing and looking round over her shoul- 
der, “ O sir,” said she, “ if anybody 
should catch ns! — what would they 
say ? ” 

“ Catch us, Mrs Greene,” said the 
Curate, hastening to withdraw his 
hand; but Jennifer clutched it ner- 
vously. 

“Stop !” said Jennifer, “ there’s a 
step — and that maid’s got such a 
tongue ! No, ’twa? my fancy — the 
maid’s asleep in the kitchen. O, sir — 
yes, what wouKl they say? — people is 
so scandalous. They’ve been talking 
already.” 

“ Talking !” exclaimed Mr Young, 
withdrawing his hand, with a jerk. 
“What can you mcau, Mrs Greene? 
Talking of what?” 

“ O yes ! ” said Jennifer. ‘ ‘ They’ve 
been rcinaikiiig, the busy ones ^ has, 
how it comes that a lone woman like 
me conlii live so long with a single 
gentleman. Many’s the bitter thought 
it gave me.” * 

“Good heavens, Mrs Greene ! ” cried 
the Curate, pushing his chair, Avhich 
ran on castors, away with a loud creak, 
“ really this is all very strange and 
unexpected.” 

“ And more than that,” pursued 
Jennifer, “they’ve said concerning 

my looks but I couldn’t repeat 

wliat they said, further than to men- 
tion that they meant I wasn’t old nor 
ugly — which perhaps I’m not. And 
they know wliat a good wife I made 
to Samuel” (this was the deceased 
shipmaster’s Christian appellation) — 
“never, as Mrs Britton that keeps 
the grocery said to me last Wednes- 
day, never was a better. And when 
’twas named to me what they’d been 
saying, I thought— O good gracious ! 
—I thought I should have sunk into 
the hearth.” 

“ Gracious goodness I" exclaimed 
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Mr Young, starting from his chair, 
and pacing tlic room in great pcrtiir- 
batioii. “ How extremely infamous ! 
^V"hy, ’tis like a terrible nightmare. 
To spread false reports — to drive me 
to part with a valuable servant— tis 
atrocious ! I’m afraid, IVlrs Greejic, 
you really had better go to-morrow. 
I need not say how I regret it, but 
what you have told mo renders it im- 
perative.” 

“ 1 wish it mayn’t be too late, sir,” 
said Jennifer, putting her liandker- 
chief to her eyes. 

“ Too late ! — too late for what ? ” 
inquired the Curate. 

“ And whore do you think T’m to 
get another place V Who’ll take in a 
lone woman, w’hose character have 
been breathed uj)on ? Oh, that ever 
I should have seen Lauscote parson- 
age ! ” cried Jennifer, choking. 

“ But, Mrs Greene,” said the agi- 
tated Curate, stopping in liis walk to 
lean his hands on the tabic, ami look- 
ing earnestly at her, “‘it shall be ray 
care, as it is my duty, to prove the 
falsehood of these rcporls. You shall 
not suffer on my account, believe me. 
If necessary, ..I’ll expose the wicked 
slander from the pulint.” 

Thi» wouldn’t have suited Jennifer 
at all. The C/ urate was going oil* quite 
oa the wrong track, and she made a 
last etTort to bring him into the right 
direction. 

“ And my — my — ray feelings,” sob- 
bed she, “ a ini; they to be considered ? 
Oh, that ever I should be a weak 
foolish woman I Oh, that ever 1 
should have been born with a weak 
trustful heart ! ” 

“ I daresay ’twill be painful to leave 
a place where you have lived long, 
and a master who I hoi)o has been 
kind to you,” said the Curate. (Jen- 
nifer lifted up her voice here, and 
writhed in her chair.) “ No doubt 
it will, for you have an excellent 
heart, Mrs Greene. But what you 
have said convinces me of the ne- 
cessity of it. And you shall be no 
losei ; until you can suit yourself with 
a place, I’ll continue your salary as 
usual.” 

“ Salary I ” cried Jennifer, starting 
from her chair. “ Oh, that I should be 
talked to like a hireling I Cod forgive 
you, Mr Young. .Well, it’s over now. 
I’ll consider what you’ve said, ]Mr 


Young, and I’ll try — try to bring my 
iniml to it.” 

Jennifer rose — sobbed a little — 
looked at her chair as if she had a 
mind to sit doAvn again, and then 
prepared to depart. In her way out 
of the room, she passed close to the 
Curate, and paused, almost touching 
him, w'ilh her handkerchief to her 
eyes. “ If ever Jic’J say the word, 
he’d say it now,” thought Jennifer, 
weeping copiously. But hlr Young, 
far from availing himself of tlic proxi- 
mity to take her hand, or say anything 
even of comfort, far less of a tcndci ci‘ 
nature, retreated with great alacrity 
to liis original post near the fire, and 
Jennifer had no alternative but to 
wmlk onw^'ird out of the room. 

She left him, roused, certainly, most 
cUcetuall}’^ from his melancholy ; but 
the change w'as not for the better. 
The poor shy Curate was exactly the 
man to feel the full annoyance of such 
reports as, according to »Jeuniler, were 
in circulation. Ho fancied himself an 
object of derision to all Jwanscotc — 
how’ could he hope to do any good 
among ])anshioncrs wdio said scanda- 
lous things of him and his house- 
keeper V How could he hope to con- 
vince them of his innocence? IIow 
preserve his dignity in the pulpit, with 
the consciousness that a whole con- 
gregation w^erc looking at him in a 
false light? 

Jennifer’s demeanour next day was 
sad and subdued. After breakfast she 
came into the room, and, wdtliout lift- 
ing liov eyes, said that she thought 
she Inid bettor go next Wednesday. 
“ On Wednesday,” said Jennifer, 
“ Miss Rosa’s coming, and then, with 
yoiir leave, I’ll quit> Mr Young.” 

The Curate highly approved of this ; 
he knew he could not feci easy till she 
w as out of the house, and meanwhile 
he absented himself from it as much 
as possible. 

Tt was fortunate for the Curate that 
the period of her slay was so short, 
for she took care it should be far from 
pleasant. She personally superintend- 
ed the making of his bed, which she 
caused to slope downwards towards 
the feet, and at one side, so that the 
hapless occupant was perpetually wak- 
ing from a dream in which he had 
been sliding over precipices; and, re- 
ascending to his pillow for another 
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precarious slumber, would bo again 
woke by finding his feet sticking out 
from beneath the clothes, and his body 
gradually following Ihcin lie got 
hairs in his butter, and plenty of salt 
in his SOU]) ; his tea, the only luxury 
of the palate that he really cared 
about, and that rather on intellectual 
than sensual grounds, grew weaker 
and weaker; his toast simultaneously 
got tougher; and he was kept the 
Avholo time on mutton-chops, which, 
from theiridentity of /lavoiir, appeared 
to have been all cut from llie same 
patriarcbal ram. 

Wednesday arrived. The Curate, 
leaning over his garden gate, saw the 
carriage from the Heronry coming 
down the lane. It drew up at the 
parsonage ; in it were Lad}^ fjce, 
Orclia, and Rosa, all in black, and all 
looking very sad. Rosa, rising to take 
leave of her friends, underwent inim- 
mcrable embraces. 

Orelia was the calmest of the three, 
but even her grandeur and stateliness 
quite gave miy in parting. “ Cood- 
bye, llosalindii,” was all she could 
trust licrself to sa)", as Rosa alighted. 

The Curate had intended to say a 
great ileal to Hester, but it had all 
vanished from his mind, and remained 
unexpressed, unless a long iirossuro 
of the hand couk! convey it. Lady 
Lee gave several things in charge to 
the Curate to execute, and delivered a 
purse to him, the conteilts of wliicli 
were to be distributed among various 
pensioners in the village ; then she 
told the eo a dim ail to drive on. 

“ Write at least three limes a-week, 
Rosalinda,” cried Orclia,' putting a 
tearful face over the hood of the car- 
riage, “ or never hope for forgiveness J’ 

They w'cro gone. A while hand- 
kerchief Avaved from the side, and 
another from the top of tlie carriage, 
till it disappeared, and the Curate and 
his sister slowly turned into the house 
— the last remnant of the once joyous 
party assembled at the Heronry. 

What a hard thing was life! What 
a cruel thing was fate, that the)' could 
not all be left as they were ! j.'heir 
happiness did no harm to any one — 
nay, good to many — yet it was inex- 
orably scattered to the winds for ever. 
So thought tho Curate; and so felt 
Rosa, though perhaps her fecliugs did 
not shape themselves into thoughts. 


Rut there was no time just then to 
indulge their grief. Scarcely had the 
carriage departed, when its place was 
taken by a vehicle of altogether diflb- 
rent description. A donkey-cart, des- 
tined to convey aw'ay Jennifer’s chat- 
tels, and driven by a small boy, drew 
up at tlio gate, producing a kind of 
practical anti-climax. Then Jennifer, 
attired in bonnet and slnwl, entered, 
and announced, in an austere ‘iiul 
steady voice, that she was ready to 
hand over her keys of otiice to tho still 
weeping Rosa. 

“ Now, Miss,” said Jennifer sharp- 
ly, “ if you could make it convcuiciit 
to come at once, I should be obliged.” 

“ Go wdtli Mrs (L*eene, my child,” 
said the Curate. When Jennifer found 
she had failed in licr grand design on 
the Curate, and must quit the parson- 
age, she did no! continue to affect 
regret at her dqiavturc ; and having . 
easily and at once secured the coveted * 
post at Monkstonc, through the in- 
ilnenco of JVfr Kandy, she felt tho 
change Avas likely to ho for the better. 
She might, tlicitjfore, have been ex- 
pected to quit her present abode, if 
with some natural regret, yet at per- 
fect peace and charity with all tho 
household. Jennifer’s disposition did 
not, however, admit of this. She felt 
enraged at the Curate because of tlie 
fiiilurc of her design upon him, and 
resolved to be of as little use as’ possi- 
ble in the last moments other expiring 
aiitliorit)'. “ He’ll be;;vishing me back 
ag.ain before a week’s over his head,” 
said Jennifer to herself, with infinite 
satisfaction. 

In vain Rosa protested against be- 
ing dragged into every corner of the 
house, and having every bit of house- 
hold property set before her eyes. In 
vain >ho assured Mrs (ircene that both 
lier brother and herself were perfectly 
satisfied of the correctness of every- 
thing. “ 'I'was a satisfaction to her- 
self,” Jennifer said, “ to show every- 
thing ; ” and it really was, for the 
extreme bewilderment and ignorance 
of Rosa on all points of housekeeping 
aftbrded Jennifer the keenest gratifi- 
cation. Tho Heronry, where Rosa’s 
chief business had been to amuse her- 
self, was a very bad school to learn 
anything of the sort. 

Accordingly, Jennifer did not spare 
her the enumeration of a single kitchen 
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implement, pot of jam, nor ' article of 
linen. 

“ The bed and table linen's all in 
this press,” said Jennifer, opening a 
largo one of walnut wood in the spare 
bedroom. 

“ These arc the sheets, I suppose, 
Mrs Greene,” Kosa remarked, wishing 
to show an interest in the matter. 

“ Bless you, they’re the table- 
cloths!” returned Jennifer, with a 
glance of disdain. 

“ Oh, to bo sure I And these are 
towels ? ” resumed Bosa. 

“iN’apkins,” said Jennifer, with 
calm superiority. “ Mr Young’s 
shirts, and collars, and bands, and 
neckcloths, is all in these two drawers. 
Do you undei-stand much about clear- 
starching, Miss? 

“N — n — no; I am afraid not 
much,” said Rosa. 

“Ah, ’twould be just as well you 
should, perhaps, because the washer- 
woman requires a deal of looking 
after. She can be careless and impu- 
dent, too, when she dares, especially 
when she’s in drhik. She never 
ventured upon any tricks with me, 
though.” 

The thoughtiof this terrible washer- 
woman made Rosa tremble, while Jen- 
nifer secretly exulted in the thought 
of seeing the Curate in limp collars 
and a crumpled shirt. 

“ 'fhcre,” said the ex-lionsekecper, 
locking up the press, and handing the 
key to Rosa ; “ I advise you, Sliss, 
to take out everything that’s wanted 
yourself. The girl’s hands is gene- 
rally dirty, and, besides, iu taking 
out one thing she drags all the rest 
out upon the floor. Oh, she’s a nice 
one, that girl I— the work I’ve had to 
manage her! Well, Miss, I hope 
you’ll keep an eye upon her, that’s 
all.” 

Having thus rendered Rosa as un- 


comfortable as possible at the prospect 
before her, Jennifer at length pre- 
pared to depart. Opening the door 
of the sitting-room, she said to the 
Curate, “ The young lady’s seen 
everything, and is quite satisfled. 
Well, good-bye, and wishing you 
well, sir.” But the benediction was 
quite contradicted by the ferocity of 
her look and tone. 

“ Good-bye, good-bye, my good 
Mrs Greene,” said the Curate, who 
could not help regarding Jennifer as 
a martyr. “I Wish you all success 
and happiness ; I hoi)e you won’t 
fret too much after the parsonage, 
Mrs Greene.” 

“ Ho, no,” said Jennifer, with an 
ironical little laugh; “it’s not likely.” 

“I’m heartily glad of that,” said 
the Curate, who would not have de- 
tected irony even in Dean Swift; 
“ and I hope you’ll soon get another 
and as good a place.” 

“ I’ve got one,” said Jennifer, “ as 
good a one as ever I could wish.” 

“Indeed! that is fortunate,” said 
the Curate; “and when do you go 
to it then ? ” 

“I’m going now,” said Jennifer. 

“ ITo, bless you ! as soon as ’twas 
known I was going to leave this, I 
had more olTers than enough. I took 
Monkstonc,” said Jennifer, “being 
’twas near my friends in the village. 
Wishing you good-bye, sir,” — liere 
she dropt a curtsey, and closed the 
door. The boy had already conveyed 
lier trunks and bandboxes to the 
donkey-cart. Jennifer marched past 
the window (from wlicncc the Curate 
was watching this exodus) in austere 
majesty, aud never deigned to turn 
her head. Then she, the boy, the 
donkey-cart, and the bandboxes, all 
went in procession do-wn the road, 
leaving Rosa sole superintendant of 
the Curate’s household. 


CllAPlER XLI. 


The friendship which Bruce at this 
time conceived for Josiah was nneom- 
monly warm and sudden. Though 
always well disposed towards the 
worthy Curate, he had not, while 
Rosa was living at the Heronry, 
taken much pains to seek his society, 
but ho now became of a sudden a fre- 


quent visitor to the Parsonage. Ho 
showed great interest iu flowers, 
though he hardly knew a dahlia from 
a polyanthus; he listened to details 
of parish matters with an attention 
quite wonderful, considering how 
little taste he had that way; and 
he became enamoured of those old 
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English authors who were Josiali’s 
especial favourites. Finding these 
manifold pretences insufficient to ac- 
count for the frequency of his visits, 
ho hit upon a project for rendering 
them quite plausible. lie insisted 
on subscribing fifty pounds towards a 
school-house that \\ as to be built in 
the village under the Curate’s aus- 
pices ; and when Josiah protested 
against this liberality as indiscreet 
and uncalled for, he hinted that it 
was not altogether disinterested — 
that his classical knowledge was 
getting rusty — that he perceived 
Josiah to be often unoccupied for an 
hour or two of a morning — and pro- 
posed they should read some Latin 
together. 

The Curate liked tlic project much ; 
it would divert his thoughts from 
painful subjects — his own classics 
wauted rubbing up— he had a great 
regard for Bruce, whose openness, 
vivacity, and good-jiaturc had quite 
won his heart, and the readings com- 
menced forthwith. 

They were carried on upon a plan 
which, however agreeable to the 
master and his disciple, was scarcely 
calculated to answer the proposed 
end. Bruce and Josiah would sit 
down together with their Horace, or 
their Virgil, or their Terence before 
them, and for a time would read 

ay with tolerable diligcqcc. Pre- 
sently Rosa, coming into the room 
from some household avocation, would 
trip across it softly, not to disturb 
them — get what she was in quest of, 
perhaps a cookery-book, and go off 
in the same silent fashion, with a nod 
and a smile at Bruce. At this stage 
of the lesson the student’s attention 
would begin to waver ; he would look 
a good deal oftener at the door than 
upon his page. Perliaps shortly after 
Rosa would re-enter, to request 
Josiah to get from tho garden some 
celery, parsnip, or other winter vege- 
table, jf which she stood in need for 
culinary purposes. “Why didn’t 
yon ask me before, when I was in 
garden, my child ? ” the Curate would 
say, which, indeed, she might very 
well have done; and Josiah, rising 
with a sigh to comply with her re- 
quest, would be forcibly reseated by 
Bruce, who would desire him to try 
again at that crabbed bit of Latinity, 


while he went to got what Miss Rosa 
wanted. Whereupon he and Rosa 
would repair to the garden together, 
she pointing out what she wauted, 
while Bruce supplied her with it; and 
the Curate, after looking dreamily 
about for their re-entrance, would 
forget them altogether, plunging 
either into a reverie or into a book. 

Sometimes Bruce found the Curat j 
absent on some clerical or parochial 
errand, and on these occasions he 
thought no apology necessary for his 
stay, nor did Rbsa expect one. If 
she was too busy to talk to him in 
the study, he would repair to the 
kitchen, and even take a share in the 
culinary mysteries to which that re- 
gion is sacred, though his presence 
did not perhaps, on the whole, con- 
tribute to the excellence of the cook- 
ery. 1 have always suspected that 
King Alfred, when he let tho cakes 
burn, was making love to the herds- 
maii s wife, and that the idea of her 
scolding him for negligence was de- 
vised to concedl her sliare in the de- 
linquency. 

Mr Oates, seeing the state of affair 
between them, grew quite morose, 
and would hardly spcab to Bruce at 
breakfast-time. He addicted himself 
to tho society of Suckling, and at- 
tempted to divert his thoughts by 
getting up a scratch pack of haruers, 
and hunting them himself ; and might 
be heard two or threo times a- week 
in the woods about Doddington, at- 
tended by the fast spirits of the place, 
hallooing, and pouring through the 
mellow horn his pensive soul. 

Rosa had none of the dignity which 
in Lady Leo and Orelia could always 
have kept the most impassioned lovers 
under a certain restraint. It is well 
known to be the duty of young ladies 
to affect total ignorance of the fact 
that they are objects of adoration, 
and to harrow up the sonls of their 
admirers with affectation of indiffer- 
ence, at any rate until coming to the 
point of proposal. Rosa, however, 
showed undisguised pleasure at Bruce's 
visits, and one day, when he came in 
with a melancholy face, and told her 
the detachment was to leave Dod- 
dingtou immediately, she began to 
cry. 

The Curate was from home that 
morning, and Bruce bad found Rosa 
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in the kitchen, rolling paste for inincc- 
pfcs, while the cat Tick, whom ahe 
had, w'lieii leaving the Heronry, 
brought with her to the Parsonage, 
sat on the table, watching the process, 
and occasionally putting out liis paw 
to arrest the motion of the volling- 
pio. Tho smile with which she 
lookevl up at lirnce’s entrance turned 
to a look of sympathetic sadness, as 
she perceived his sorrowful aspect. 
He stood by her at the end of the 
table, and told her the news which 
had come that morning, 

“ You see what a life ours is,” said 
Bruce, trying to smile ; “ here to-day, 
gone to-morrow. And when we w^rc 
going to spend such a pleasant wdnter 
too I 

“ And won’t you be liere at Christ- 
mas V” said llosa; '* and won’t 3 ' 0 ii 
have any of the mince-pies after all? 
And is there to be an end of our rides, 
and walks, and evening readings? ” 

“ Pm afraid so,” said Bruce, shak- 
ing his head. “ The troop that re- 
lieves ns will bo Ifcre to-morrow 
week — though, in my opinion,” he 
added, with a faint attempt at plea- 
santry, “ tho best 'way to relieve us 
'would be to let us alone.” 

“ And won’t you bo coming back ?” 
asked Rosa, 'v.ith sorrow shining 
moistly in her blue eyes. 

fear not,” said Bruce, “though, 
to be sure, it might be managed. But 
you won’t 'wish that when you’ve 
made acquaintance wdth our succes- 
sors. The new-comers will take the 
place of your old friends, and you’ll 
forget us — won’t you. Miss Rosa ? ” 

This highly sincere speech was too 
much for Rosa, “ No — oh, no — ne — 
never!” sobbed she, sinking on a 
chair, and burying her face on her 
plump arms as they lay folded on the 
table. 

Bnico had' certainly supposed she 
would be sorry to hear he was going, 
but this display of sympathy sur- 
passed his expectations. He stooped 
down over her — he wdiispcrcd that 
nothing should prevent him from com- 
ing back— ho also mentioned that she 
was “ a dear little thing,” and spy- 
ing a little white space amid her hair, 
between her ear and her check, and 
tho whispering having brought his 
lips into that neighbourhood, he 
thought he would kiss it, and did so. 


Rosa wept on, which distressed the 
humane young man so much, that, 
after begging her, in vain, to look up 
and be comforted, he managed to in- 
sinuate his hand between her check 
and her arms, and to turn her face, 
using the chin as a handle, gently 
towards him. A Unshed, tearful, 
glistening face it was *, and really, con- 
sidering the temptation and proxi- 
mity, one can’t altogether blame him 
for kissing it, which he did both on 
the eyes and lips;' and then, turn- 
ing it so that his left cheek rested 
against hers, with only the tresses 
between, as lie whispered in her left 
ear, while her glistening eyes ap- 
peared over his shoulder, he did liis 
best to pacify her. And so absorbed 
was he in whispering, and she in 
listening, that the cat Pick, advanc- 
ing along the flat paste (from which 
he had only been kept before by the 
terror of the rolling-pin), and leaving 
his foot-marks on the soft substance, 
proceeded, with the utmost eflrontcry, 
to lick up, under their very noses, the ^ 
little dabs of butter dotted thcreon. 
Hc made a good deal of noise in doing 
so ; but as Bruce, between the whis- 
pers, made a noise not altogether dis- 
similar (for there were constantly 
fresh tears requiring to be attended 
to), Pick finished the butter with per- 
fect impunity, and sat up in the mid- 
dle of the })aste, much about the same 
time that Rosa pushed Bruce gently 
away, and removed the last moisture 
from lier eyes with her apron. 

The two having, by this time, come 
to an understanding, Bruce suggested 
that he would write to his father, 
who, ho assured her, was a splendid 
old fellow, and who would, no doubt, 
enter into the spirit of the thing im- 
mediately, and give his consent like a 
trump. 

Accordingly, he fetched pen, ink, 
and paper from the stud}^, and sitting 
at one end of the kitchen- table, while 
Rosa rolled fresh paste at the other, 
he indited a very eloquent and enthu- 
siastic epistle to his parent, and hav- 
ing folded and directed it to “The 
Very Rev, the Doan of Trumpington,” 
put it with great confidence in his 
pocket. 

After this their conversation took 
a more cheerful turn, and Rosa worked 
so diligently at her task that tho 
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mince-pies were made, after a receipt 
which Bruce read out to her from a 
cookery-book, and were ready for 
dinner that very day, and Bruce stayed 
to cat them. 

That splendid old fellow the Dean 
of Trumpington got the letter in due 
time. It was brought in after dinner 
by his butler when he wj^s chatting, 
in a pleasant digestive sort of way, 
with a couple of old Canons over 
a bottle of port. lie pat on his spec- 
tacles to peruse it, and as his wife 
was in the room, and the Canons old 
friends and admirers of Harry, ho 
proceeded to road it aloud, and had 
got j)rctty well into the matter before 
he discovered its interesting natarc. 

Wily, bh'ss my soul!” interpolated 
the Itevercnd Doctor Bruce, in the 
middle of a warm passage, “ the boy’s 
fallen in love!” 

“My dearest TIarry!” exclaimed 
Mrs Bruce; and then eagerly added, 
“ go on, love ! ” 

While fho reading proceeded, one 
old Canon, who was married and had 
a largo family, looked liercely at his 
glass of port, as he held it between 
him and the light, and cried “ hum I” 
or “ ha! ” at the most touching pas- 
sages ; while the other, who was a 
bachelor, rubbed his hands as he 
listened, and chuckled aloud. 

“ Her brother, ]\Ir Young, is a 
member of your own profession,” read 
the Dean over again slowly. “ Sil- 
Icry” (to the bachelor Canon), “ oblige 
me by touching the bell. Bring the 
Clergy List,” said the Dean to the 
butler, when the latter entered. 

“ Y,” read the Dean, running his 
finger down the list, when he got it — 

Yorke — Youatt — Young — here yon 
are : Young, (jcorge, Vicar of Fea- 
therncst (is that him, I wonder? good 
living Feathernest) — Young, Henry, 
Prebendary of Durham — Young, Jo- 
siah, Curate of Lanscote — that must 
be the man,” said the Dean, referring 
to the letter; “he dates from Lans- 
coto, near Poddington.” 

“ There was a Young at Ox ord 
with me,” said Dr Maevino, the mar- 
ried Canon, in a deep, oily, senten- 
tious voice. “ He left college on com- 
ing into six thousand a- year. He 
might have a daughter,” said the 
Canon, looking round as he pro- 
pounded the theory, “ And,” added 


the Canon, “ho might also have a 
sou in the Church. He was a tall 
fellow, who once pulled the stroJso oar 
in a match, as 1 remember — he gave 
rcmavkably good breakfasts.” 

“ Dear boy ! ” said Mrs Bruce, 
apostrophising Harry, “Fm certain he 
wonldift make other than a charming 
choice. I’m certain she’s a sweet girl.” 

“ Harry knows whars what,” sa’‘d 
the Dean ; “I’ve couUdence in that 
boy.” 

“ rieiity of good sense,” said the 
bachelor Canon. 

“ Good stilt!',’’ said Dr iMaovino^ 
wiio, si Piling his wine before he gave 
the opinion, left it doubtful whether 
ho was praising Bruce junior or 
the port. 

“ Harry’s got something here,” said 
the Dean, pointing to his forehead. 
“ lie’s almost thrown away in his 
present profession. He ought to have 
come into tJie Church.” 

“ Decidedly he ought,” said Dr 
Maevino, who, thought himself an ex- 
ample to teach other clever fellows 
how to choose a profession. 

“ He’s the most sensible darling! ” 
said Mrs Bruce ; “ and 1, too, was 
sorry that he hadn’t cltoscn a learned 
protession, till 1 saw him in his uni- 
form. His mustache promised to be 
beautiful” (there had been perhaps 
four hairs in it when she lasif saw 
him,) “ and ’tis very becoming.” 

“Suits him to a hair,” said the 
bachelor Canon, who was a wag in a 
mild way. 

“ The boy’s letter is a little high- 
flown,” said the Dean, “but that was 
to bo expected, perhaps. I remember 
describing J\Irs Bruce there to my 
family in such terms, that, when I 
brought her home, they were rather 
disappointed at finding her without 
wings. Blit I’ve no doubt the young 
lady is a most proper person.” 

“A yoimg man like my Harry 
ought to get a wife witli twenty 
thousand pounds any day,” said his 
motlicr. 

“ There were two things, I remem- 
ber,” said Dr Bruce, “ that Harry 
w^as very fastidious about in women 
— dress and manner : I venture to 
prophecy that^'enr future daughter-in- 
law is irreproachable in both.” 

“ A tail girl, I suspect,” said Mrs 
Brnce, 
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“Tall, and with a good deal of the 
air noble— perhaps a little proud,” 
the Doctor ^veut on. 

“Blit not disagreeably so,” said 
Mrs Bruce. 

“ Certainly not,” said the Doctor. 

A hauteur of manner merely. I like 
to sec a woman keep up her dignity.” 

“ 1 wish 1^ had said something 
about her fortune,” said Mrs Bruce. 

“ So do I,” said the Doctor, “ and I 
think I’ll go down to Doddiiigtoii to- 
morrow, and see what he’s about. Tm 
rather in want of change of air.” And 
the two canons drank success to his 
journey in another bottle of port.” 

Accordingly, the next day the Doc- 
tor went down to Doddiiigtoii, three 
counties off, and not finding Harry at 
his lodgings, got a conveyance and 
a man to take him over to Lanscotc. 
Bruce was there of course — he had 
rushed away from the parade that 
morning, and, without changing his 
dress, galloped to Lanscoto at a tre- 
mendous pace. He was not sorry to 
find the Curate absent, and, going 
clanking into the kitchen in his spurs, 
found Rosa there with a great pina- 
fore on, making a tart. 

For about ten minutes after his ar- 
rival the manufiicture of tlie tart pro- 
ceeded but slowly; and Rosa, to keep 
him out of her way, begged him to 
superiuteud the re- boiling of some 
reserves, which Jennifer’s economy 
ad left to spoil in their jars. “ You’ve 
nothing to do,” said she, “but to sit 
still before the (ire, and skim the pan 
from time to time with this spoon ; 
and I’ll get you something to keep 
your uniform clean, while you’re doing 
it.” So Rosa went and got a small 
table-cloth, and causing him to scat 
himself in the desired position In front 
of the fire, she pinned it round his 
neck as if he was going to bo shaved 
— his brass slioiilder-scales sticking 
out rather incongruously from imder 
the vestment. 

“ I ought to hear from my father, 
.torday,” said Harry, skimming away 
^kthe pan with his spoon. 

He won’t be angry, I hope,” said 
, putting a strip of paste round 
ing A»e of her tart-dish, 
betwe^yry,” said Bruce, “ not he. If 
the wh*^houId just show you to him, 
lips intcwere the*lnost peppery old 
thought htstence, he’d come to the 


down charge directly, like a w^ell-brcd 
pointer— just as the lion did before 
Una. He’d love you directly— I’m 
certain he would—he must, you know 
— he couldn’t help himself.” 

“I’m sure I shall love /ii/w,” said 
Rosa, smiling at Bruce as she took 
tlie spoon from him in order to taste 
the jam, and see how it was get- 
ting on. 

“ Of course you wdll,” said Harry. 
“As I said before, he’s a splendid old 
fellow.” 

At this moment a step was heard 
on the gravel in front of tlie house, 
followed by a tapping at the door of 
the porch, which was open. 

“.Come in ! ” cried Bruce. “ Come 
in, can’t you!” ho repeated, as the 
tapping was renewed. “ I ca/it go to 
the door in this way,” he said to Rosa, 
looking down at his table-cloth. 

“ It’s only the butcher, or Josiah’s 
clerk, or some of those people,” said 
Rosa ; “ come in, if yon please.” 

At this the step advanced along the 
passage, and came to the kitchen door. 
Bruce, skimming away at his pan, 
didn’t turn round till ho heard a voice 
he knew exclaim behind him, “God 
bless my soul ! ” The spoon fell into 
the brass pan, and disappeared iu the 
seething fruit. 

“ Why, in heaven’s name,” said the 
Doctor, “ what is the boy about? ” 

The boy in question, standing up in 
great confusion to the height of six 
feet, wdtii the table-cloth desceiidiiig 
like a large cloud about his person, 
hiding all of it except his military- 
looking arras and legs, did not make 
any reply. Rosa, when she tasted the 
jam, had left some on her lips, and 
somehow' a splash of it bad got trans- 
ferred to Bruce’s face. 

“ What prank is this, sir? ” asked 
the Dean sternly, “ VVho is this per- 
son? ” pointing his thick yellow cane 
at Rosa. “ Is it the cook or the 
dairymaid ? ” 

“ That, sir,” said Bruce, coming to 
Rosa’s rescue, “ is Miss Young— the 
lady I wrote to yon about.” 

“ Oh, indeed ! ” said the Doctor, 
who had not found tlie answers to the 
inquiries he made in Doddington as 
to the worldly condition of the house 
of Young at all to his mind, and who, 
at the sight of the Parsonage, had 
been more struck with its diminutive- 
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ness than its picturesqueness. “ YonVe 
a pretty fellow I Don’t you think 
you’re a pretty fellow ? Answer me, 
puppy ! ” 

“ I’m not doing any harm, sir,” 
said Bruce, his handsome face look- 
ing very red over the table-cloth, 
which he struggled to unpin.^ 

“ Not doing any harm, sir ! ” sung 
the Dean after him, through his 
nose. “ Are you making an ass of 
yourself, sir, do you think? Come, 
sir, I’m waiting for ye. Come along 
with me, sir.” 

Bruce having got rid of the table- 
cloth, went lip to console Rosa, who 
was now sobbing in a chair. 

“ Arc ye coming, sir?” shouted the 
Dean from the door; and Bruce, 
with a last whisper of comfort, went 
to join his parent, who, lifting his 
shovel - hat, said, “ Ma’am, I wish 
you a very good morning 1 ” As they 
went through the passage, Rosa heard 
the Doctor say somctliing about 
“ What a shock to your poor mo- 
ther!” 

When Josiah returned, he found 
Rosa vveepiiig by the kitchen fire, 
now sunk to embers, the jam reduced 
to a sort of dark concrete, and the 
tart still in an elemental state. 

“ Harry’s papa has been here,” 
sobbed Rosa ; “ and lie’s been so 
angry ; and he’s carried Harry away, 
and I shall ne— never — see him — any 
mo — rc.” 

The Dean kept such strict watch 
over his sou while the troop remained 


at Doddington, lecturing him all the- 
time, that he never got the smallest 
glimpse of Rosa before quitting the 
place, though he managed to write 
her some tender and consoling letters. 
His only other consolation was in 
confiding his grief to Mr Titcherlj-, 
the old antiquary. They had become 
intimate and fond of another — 

“ a pair of friends, thougli he was 
young, and Titcherly seventy- two,” 
Bruce had sympathised with the old 
gentleman’s pursnhs, and aided thorn 
—he had, moreover, made drawings 
illustrative of the great work on the 
antiquities of Doddington, which were 
now being engraved for a second 
edition ; and when the troop left the 
town, nobody missed him more, nor 
thought more kinrlly of liim, next to 
Rosa, than Mr Titclierly. 

Bruce had nourished in his secret 
heart an intention of getting leave 
when tliey got to headquarters, and 
coining back to see Rosa. This w'as 
defeated by thoyigilance of his parent, 
who, suspecting the design, made it 
a particular request to the Colonel 
that he would allow his son no leave 
of absence, hinting at an indiscreet 
attachment ; and the Colonel, in the 
most friendly way, promised to com- 
ply with the Dean’s wishes. After- 
wards the Dean went home, and told 
liis wife (lie being a pious man, and 
familiar with tlic ways of Providence) 
that he considered the moving of the 
detachment from Doddihgton in the 
light of a special interference. 


CHAFTER XLII. 


For my own private choice, I don’t 
know whether 1 should have preferred 
to live at Larches or the Heronry. 
People who like aristocratic-looking 
houses of imposing size and respect- 
able age would have preferred the 
latter. But there are others whose 
ambition does not soar so high — who 
would feel encumbered by spat 
which they could not occupy, and by 
galleries and apartments to them 
superfluous; yet who have some- 
times, when dreaming in a verandah 
in the tropics, a snow-hut of some 
northern region, or a narrow cabin 
at sea, figured to themselves a snug 


English home, not too remote for the 
world’s affairs, nor too public for 
seclusion— not so large as to bo dull 
wdthont visitors, nor so small as 
to be unfit to accommodate them — 
not so grand as to invite inspectipn, 
nor so unadorned as to disappoint 
it — standing, in fact, on the Imnn- 
dary which divides comfort from 
ostentation ; and such w'onld have 
preferred Larches. 

Yet, ah I that air from Queen Anne’s 
time that breathed about the lleronry- 
— that library, where Samuel John- 
son might have devoured books in 
his boyhood— the trim gardens, where 
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■ Pojyo might have sat in fine weather, 
polishing his mellifluous lines — the 
gateway and porticoes that Vanbrugh 
might have regarded with paternal 
complacency, as hooped dames and 
bewigged cavaliers passed underneath 
— all these were pleasant to the eye 
and mind that love the picturesque 
and antique.# 

Yet even these advantages would 
not weigh in the scale for a minute, 
when Tiandies was inhabited as now. 
Place Lady Lee and Orcliii in the 
balance, and the lloroiny kicks the 
beam. They Avould have made a hut 
in Tipperary, or South Africa, or any 
other pagan and barbarous region, 
more alluring than the palace of 
Aladdin. . 

However (to describe its intrinsic 
•advantages), Larches wms a one- 
storied house, too spacious to be 
called a cottage, which, however, it 
resembled in shapi', and surrounded 
by a deep verandah oiuui from the 
eaves to the gromuk To please a 
caprice of Orelia’s, the slated roof had 
been covered with thatch— indeed, 
she exercised her fancy in so many 
alterations, of the house and 
rounds, that the place was like a 
issolving view, and never presented 
the same appearance for two con- 
secutive seasous. The house stood 
on a knoll which raised it above the 
surrounding garden, excc])t at the 
back, w here the north winds were re- 
pelled by a small grove rising from a 
high bank. In the front rank of this 
grove rose throe tall larches that 
gave the place its name. The veran- 
dah kept the sun from the apart- 
ments, but the windows, opening to 
the ground, admitted plenty of sober 
light. Looked at from without, the 
open verandah and the largo space 
occupied by windows and dooi-s gave 
an idea of extreme airiness ; w Idle 
the rich heavy curtains that lined the 
windows, and the glimpses of luxuri- 
ous furniture behind, conveyed ample 
assurance of comfort. 

Hither Orelia had brought her 
friend, and here she applied herself to 
soothe her sorrow. Many oflices 
would, perhaps, have suited Orelia 
better than that of comforter — but 
her affection and warm sympathy for 
“'fliy Lee made her discharge it with 
st'g0o4*wiiL 


When Hester had entered the hall, 
at the coucliisiou of their journey, 
Orelia came up and kissed her. 

“ We will forget now,” she said, 
“ that you have ever been Lady Leo. 
Wc wdll revive in substance, as well 
as in idea, the old times when you 
were Hc^cr Hroome at the parsonage ; 
and wc will see if there is not yet in 
store for you as bright a future as 
ever you dreamt of in your imagina- 
tive days.” 

A thin elderly person, holding a 
handkorchief to her face to keep otT the 
draught, was hovering about an inner 
door of the lobby as they entered. 
This was Lliss rriscilla Winter, the 
lady who did propriety in Orelia’s 
establishment, and managed the 
minor details thereof. She had lived 
with Orelia’s mother as a companion, 
when the young lady herself w^as 
a child, and had siibroquontly ac- 
companied the latter to Larches. She 
was a good kind of ancient nonen- 
tity, without any very decided opi- 
nions on any subject, resembling, in- 
deed, rather a vague idea than au 
absolute person. As she always had 
a smile ready, and agreed with every- 
body, Triscillawas sufficiently popular 
and endurable. At present she smiled 
a welcome on one aide of her face 
only, because the other w^as swelled — 
a frequent symptom of the perpetual 
tooth ach which afflicted her. 

“ Here’s Frisky,” said Orelia, ou 
seeing her ; “ dear old Frisky !— good 
old Frisk!” and she w^ent up and 
greeted the old lady very cordially, as 
did Lady Lee. 

Orelia called her Frisky, not be- 
cause of any particular fitness in the 
appellation, but, having a way of her 
own of altering people’s names, she 
used to call her first Priskilla, then, 
when she wanted to coax her, Frisky, 
which suggested Frisky, and the total 
and glaring inappropriateness of the 
epithet tickled the inventor so much 
that it was permanently adopted by 
her. The old virgin preceded them 
into the drawing-room, where a com- 
fortable fire was blazing, and told 
them dinner would be ready in a 
quarter of an hour. 

“ And how are the live stock, 
Frisk?” 

“ AU well except Dick, who had a 
fit yesterday,” said Miss Winter, “but 
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ho SQoms quite cheerful again to-day.” 
Dick was a biillhnch. 

“ I’Jl see him presently,” said Ore- 
lia, “ but first I must visit Moloch.” 

“ Take carc,-.^y dear Orelia,” said 
Priscilla ; “ Francis has got him 
chained up — the cook says she thinks 
lie's going mad, for he hasn't drank 
his water to-day.” 

“ Start' I ” said Orelia, marching out 
of the room. 

Moloch, a great yellow bloodhound, 
flecked with white, chained in the 
yard, thundered a deep welcome as 
his mistress went towards hin\, and 
upset his kennel in his eagerness to 
jump upon her. She unstrapped his 
collar, .'iiid ho preceded her backwards 
in a scries of curvets to the drawing- 
room, yelping joyfully, and ne.arly 
upsetting Priscilla, whom Orelia found 
occupied in settling Lady Leo near 
the fire, that she might be warm be- 
fore taking olf her things ; for the old 
lady was a great hand at coddling 
people, if permitted. 

“ Hester looks pale, poor dear,” 
said Priscilla, with a heart-rending 
sadness of tone and aspect— “ ah, well, 
she's had her trials and” — 

“ Now, ru tell you what it is, 
Frisk,” interrupted Orelia, looking 
sternly at the old lady, “ I didn’t 
bring her here to be made dismal, and 
if ever 1 hear you saying anything of 
a doleful character, Pll leave a chink 
of your bedroom windowopen at night, 
and give you a stiff neck. — I will, .is 
sure as your name's Frisky,” And 
this speech at once produced the de- 
sired effect; the venerable spinster 
caught her cue with alacrity, and the 
unswellod side of her face at once as • 
sumed an expression of great cheer- 
fulness. 

Dinner was presently announced. 
“ I’m afraid the dining-room will be 
chilly,” mumbled Priscilla, “ and this 
terrible face of mine — would you mind 
it, my dear, if I sat at dinner in my 
bonnet ? ” 

“ Not in the least, my tender 
Frisk,” quoth Orelia ; “ and pi ay 
bring your umbrella and pattens 
al30.” 

A few days after their arrival, they 
went down to the parsonage where 
Hester had formerly lived with her 
father. Orelia was corions to see 


what effect the memories attached to^, 
the place would have upon her lady- ' 
ship. She saw her grow flushed and 
excited as they passed the familiar 
cottages, and trees, and fluids along 
the road. Slnvsaw her excitement 
increase as they came in sight of the 
pai-Bonage. A glimpse of it was af- 
forded from the road, as it stood at 
the end of a lane, and looked down 
upon a lawn dotted with dwarf firs. 
That glimpse showed it little changed,; 
but as they entered the swinging gate, 
opening on the gravel path tlnit curved 
round to the front of the house, -the 
.place seemed to Hester to have 
dwindled. Perluq^s the spacious pro- 
portions of the lliTour/ dwarfed the 
parsonage by contrast — perhaps her 
remembrance had flattered the scene 
— pciliaps it had lost its interest toge- 
ther with its former inhabitants — for, 
her father having died soon after her 
marriage, a new clcrcymaii now lived 
there, and neither he nor his wife 
were likely to .^'cnew much of the ro- 
mantic atmosphere of the spot — at any 
rate, Hester's associations vanished 
rapidly. The furnituro was all so 
diifcrcut: there was a new door 
opened in the sitting-room, which 
might be a convonience, but was to 
her an impertinence — her bedroom, 
the chamber of her maiden dreams 
(.all, sacrilege !) was now a nursery. 
The walls where the echoes of Hester’s 
voice, as she read aloud, or sung, or 
said her prayers, oughE yet to have 
lingered, resounded to the squalls of 
the latest baby published by the pro- 
lific clergyman’s wife, and the clamour 
of its small seniors. A cradle had 
taken the place of her bookcase ^ 
and lier bed, whose white curtains 
had once enclosed the poetic dreams 
and bright fancies of the virgin Hes- 
ter — the very altar-piece, as it were— 
was occupied by a rocking-horse with 
its head knocked off. Scarcely worse 
the desecration, when the French 
stabled their chargers in the ca- 
thedrals of Spain. 

She descended to the porch, and 
paused there, trying to recall her for- 
mer self as she had sat in its shadow, 
reading, working, dreaming, fancying 
that the worid was paradise. She, 
wondered what could have made her 
fancy so ; it had, indeed, beeq. bUesM, 
ignorance, but very sillyy 
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^ess : her eyes were open now, and 
^she was quite sure-— yes, quite— she 
should never sec things again snr- 
ronncled by such delusive splendour. 
The Hester of eighteen had been quite 
a different person from the Hester of 
twenty- five. And so sad seemed to 
be the train of thoughts thus aroused, 
and bringing with it so many silent 
tears, that Orelia was sorry she had 
carried her well-intended visit to the 
parsonage into excention. She men- 
tioned it in a letter to Rosa ; and here, 
in common type, wherein it loses all 
the -character it gained in the original, 
from that bold yet feminine hand, , 
with its long upstrokes and down- 
strokes, and its audacious dashes, wc 
will insert Oreli.Vs letter. 

“ Dearest Rosalinda,” (it said,) 
“ what is there about you, do you 
suppose, that you should be so con- 
stantly in my thoughts as you are, to 
the utter exclusion, of course, of all 
kinds of rational contemplation ? For 
how can any serious orjmportaiit idea 
be expected to remain in company 
with that, of a little laughing, red- 
faced thing ? In vain I banish the pert 
image ; it comes back with all the an- 
noying and a&ucy pertinacity of the 
original, till I actually catch myself 
addressing it ; and my first impulse, 
on waking of a morning, always is to 
pull •you out of bed. 

“ People sometimes say of their de- 
ceased relations (especially if they 
have left them any moric^O? that it 
would be wrong to wish them back to 
this scene of trial. And I grow some- 
what resigned to your absence, when 
I think that you arc probably much 
happier where you are. For Hester 
and I are very dismal, Roecy — not a 
bit better than we were during the 
last sad weeks at the Heronry. She 
grows paler, Rosetta — paler and thin- 
ner every day. And I don't think ’tis 
owing to any failure of mine in carry- 
ing out our plan for her benefit. 1 
have; in every possible way, closed 
up the avenues to sad recollections. 
I have avoided all allusions to her 
married life, as if it had been wiped 
out of my memory with a great wet 
•sponge. I have nearly choked myself 
by arresting, on the brink of utter- 
ance, observations that might have 
awakened in her mind some train of 
thought ending in a sigh. I have en* 


deavoured to interest her in her old 
occupations here, and to get her to 
resume the subjects of conversation 
and of fancy tliat used to delight her 
in the old times, when she was the 
most cnthnsiastic and bright and 
hopeful of friends ; and I have had 
my labour for my pains. She wan- 
dered through my hothouses with 
most annoying apathy — stood on the 
very spot where she and I first saw* 
one another, and which I expected 
would have liad an electrical effect on 
her, with an absence of recognition 
that quite exasperated me ; an^ when 
I wished her good night, in the very 
bedroom that was always allotted to 
her when weather-bound at my cot- 
tage, she returned tlie benediction 
without one allusion to the old days 
that have departed apparently for 
ever. 

“ Well, Rosetta, T persevered, ne- 
vertheless- -yes, I did — I struck my 
great coup^l took her down to the 
parsonage, where she Avas born and 
bred. Long after her father's death 
it stood nntenanted ; but a new fiimily 
now live there. I Avatched the effect 
of each familiar object that we passed 
on the road ; her breath now and then 
came a little quicker, and, at the first 
distant glimpse of the house, her colour 
rose, and she smiled more naturally 
than she has done any time these three 
months. ‘ Now,’ said I to myself, 
‘ the old Hester is going to peep out 
of this melancholy mask so 1 said, 
by way of assisting the metamor- 
phosis, ‘ Do you remember anything 
about that stone, Hester?’ pointing 
to a great Avhite one by the side of the 
road. Noaa^ by this stone hangs a 
tale, Rosamunda. You must knoAv 
(if I never told you) that Hester and 
I had once a little quarrel ; and as it’s 
so long ago, I don’t mind saying ’tAvas 
all my fault. Well, wc did not meet 
for two or three days, for Hester was 
hurt, and I was sullen ; but then, by 
a simultaneous impulse, wc started to 
meet and be reconciled. Hester Avas 
near this stone when she caught sight 
of me, and, forgetting all cause of 
offence, ran tp wards me. In her haste 
(’twould take a deal to make her run 
now, Rosey) she tript on the grass at 
the side of the road, and fell with her 
head against the corner of the stone. 
There she lay for a moment, stunned, 
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and I, who h^ just reached the spot, 
sat down on the stone, and, taking 
her head on my lap, vowed, after she 
had opened her C 3 'es, and assured me 
she was but little hurt, that I would 
never again offend her. 

“ She remembered it well, she said, 
as I stopt and pointed, to the spot; 
then, pressing my hand, ‘ Though I 
am not so demonstrative now as then, 
you must not think my friendship 
colder, dear Orelia,’ she said. This 
looked all very promising, and I walk- 
ed on in great spirits, awaiting the 
farther effect of the coming scenes. 

“ The clergyman’s wife had called 
on us, so our visit had an excuse. 
The porch looked just as it used — we 
entered; but there, in the identical 
spot where Mr Broome used to sit and 
talk to us, when a pause in his disor- 
der let him brighten up for an hour or 
two, witli the benignity of a Socrates 
— his pale face glowing, his dim eye 
kindling, and his failing voice hardly 
able to keep pace with his eloquent 
flow of thought — there sat his succes- 
sor — fat, contented, vulgar. The first 
words he spoke, in tones that seemed 
to struggle through layers of beef and 
cabbage and Yorkshire pudding, dis- 
sipated the romance that lingered for 
me and Hester about the scene. And 
his wife ! I don’t deny that the woman 
may have good qualities, Bosa ; blit I 
never can forgive her that cap of hers 
— nor her furniture — nor her younger 
sister, wdth her vulgar affectation of 
well-bred ease— nor her mode of ad- 
dressing her husband — she called him 
by the initial letter of his horrible 
surname. 

“.In vain I struggled with these 
prosaic influences — in vain I tried to 
recall the old memories of the place 
— they had absolutely deserted me. 
1 did not look at Hester, for 1 should 
only have looked disappointment. I 
did not speak to her, for I had nothing 
to say. But 1 looked at the clergy- 
man and his wife and sister-in-law— 
daggers, Rosetta— and 1 was glad, 
when we departed, to see them redu 3 d 
to a state of terrified and silent civility. 

“ So this part of the project signally 
failed. Hitherto wo had lived alto- 
gether by ourselves, for I did not wish 
to annoy her with the task of making 
a parcel of new acquaintances, not 
likely to be particularly interesting 
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either to her or to me. . But now I 
thought visitors might rouse her from ' 
her melancholy, and I let them come.*’ 

The time when Lady Lee and Oreiia 
were most disposed to be communica- 
tive to each other was the last hour 
before they went to bed. Both, after 
flickering fitfully between dinner and 
tea, musing, looking into the fire, 
sighing, &c., would brighten up into 
temporary effulgence, before under- 
going the extinction of sleep. 

“,You are cheerful to-night, Oreiia,” 
said Lady Lee, one night after some 
guests had departed. “ I am happy 
to see it, my dear. Come closer,” 
said her ladyship, passing her arm 
round her friend’s waist, and drjiwing 
her on to the sofa beside her. “I 
want to whisper to you. May I ven- 
ture to hope ” (this in Orelia’s ear, 
from which she had brushed back the 
volume of black hair that hid it) 

“ that you have forgotten that little 
romance of yours ? ” 

Oreiia silently turned, and sat facing 
her wdth her black eyes, without an- 
swering. 

“ Y^ou never confided in mo in that 
matter,” said her ladyship, still whis- 
pering, though there was nobody but 
those two in the room, and the ser- 
vants had gone to bed. “ I shouldn’t 
speak of it now, only that I observe 
some symptoms occasionally wdiich 
make me still doubt the direction of 
your thoughts. Can 1 help to guide 
them back to tranquillity ? ” 

“No, Hester,” said Oreiia; “I 
don’t want any aid. I’ve come to a 
resolution of my own accord.” - 

“ Tell it me,” said Lady Lee. 

“ How can I tell yon all ? ” said 
Oreiia. “ You didn’t know him. To 
you he was merely what he appeared 
to the world — to me he was himself 
— the manliest, the cleverest, the most 
independent, the — ah, you smile; but, 
had you met him in his true position, 
you would have thought of him as I 
do.” 

Lady Lee squeezed the band of 
the somewhat, indignant enthusiast. 
“ Who so apt as I to believe,” she 
said, “ that when Oreiia Payne ad- 
mires, the bbject is an elevated one ? < 
Well, dearest ? ” 

. “ Well,” said Oreiia, “ I dreamt at 
'the Heronry a sort of dream — that ho 

Q 
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would regain liis portion in the world, 
and be all you or any of my friends 
could wish. He left me apparently 
with some such expectation ; but now 
I see it was fallacious." 

“ But a man could scarcely make a 
very great stride in the world in a 
couple of months, "observed Lady Lee. 

“ ’Twill take years, perhaps,” said 
Orclia, “ even if he ever succeeds ; 
and consider the chances ag.'iinst him. 
And, except as successful, I shall 
never sec him — he is prouder than a 
fallen angel." Here she paused, and 
pondered a little. “ But," she re- 
sumed, “ I have resolved to thiuk no 
more on that subj '.*ct. Yes, resolved ! ” 
(stamping with her foot, while her 
colour heightened, and a tear came 
into her eye). “ It c.an do no good 
— it will be vain, weak, idle — it will 
be wasting life in unreality; therefore 
it shall end" — (another little stamp). 

Lady Lee looked at her with a kind 
of serious half smile. “ So earnest, 
Orclia 1— -then the cause cannot be 
slight." 

“ It is not," said Orclia petulantly. 
“ I am ashamed to think how much 
it lias engrossed my lUouglits. And 
yet — everything considered — so much 
merit in so unfitting a position 1 Had 
lie been placed where he deserves, I 
should perhaps have withheld my ad- 
miration ; but indignation at the way 
in which fortune and the world have 
treated him lent it double force. Now, 
Hester, 1 have been franker than you 
— for w'e both had our secrets; had 
we not ? " 

It was Lady Lee’s turn to redden 
and be silent. 

“ Hester," went on Orelia, what 
do yon think of the men who some- 
times come here? Is there one of 
them fit to bo named wdth either of 
those to wdioin w’o gave — I mean to 
whom we v/ould have given — our 
hearts? Think for a moment ef the 
best of them — and then place their 
images, side by side, with those 1 
apeak of. Don’t they dwindle? — 
don’t they show like wax-work beside 
sculpture, >vitli their fieeting hues of 
character, their feeble melting oiit- 
litt^ their stupid conventionalities?" 
. Js^ou are severe, my dear," said 
jEj^y L§p, without, however, heeding 
hdr own reply-— for Orelia had 
her. 


“ O, it scatters my patience I ” said 
her impetuous friend. I think less 
of myself when one of them has hinted 
admiration. Yesterday, that worthy 
noodle, Mr Straithice — he who thiid^a 
it good to bo wise, but not to bo 
merry, and wdiose expressive eye- 
brows proclaim all. pursuits to bo 
vanity except his own — had the asto- 
nishing olfrontery to give my hand a 
kind of meaning squeeze, at taking 
leave, muttering something about ‘his 
pleasure at recognising a co genial 
spirit.’ What have. I done, }Ie.3ter, 
to deserve that? — the owl !" 

“ I don’t see the congeniality, cer- 
tainly," said Lady Lee, smiling, 
“ more than between an owl and a — 
peacock, or any other majestic bird.” 

“Then there’s that baronet Sir 
Dudley (you seem to liavc an attrac- 
tion for baronets, Hester^-— that well- 
dressed IMephistoplieles, with crow’s 
feet about his eyes and his heart at 
five and twenty, who has ju.st clever- 
ness enough to lind out the faulty side 
of everything — he had the impudence, 
after looking at you as if ho were 
judging a horse, to pronounce that 
‘you had some good points,’ which 
from him is ecpiivalent, I suppose, to 
high praise." 

“ 1 hope he specified the points that 
struck him," said Lady Lee, smiling. 

“Jle hadn’t time," returned Orelia. 

I felt downright savage at the idea 
of such a snail as that crawling on 
your petals. T asked him who had 
told him of your merits? for that we 
all knew him to be slow’^ at finding 
them in anything.” 

“ And what did he say ? " 

“ Ho turned to his next neighbour 
and merely said, ‘ Shut up, by Jove I’ 
Why, compared with these people, 
Major Tindal grows respectable ; for 
though he has but one side to his cha- 
racter, ’tis a manly and decided one." 

“Poor, misguided Major Tindal," 
siiid Lady Lee ; “to think that he 
should have taken the trouble to come 
all the way here" (the Major hadn’t 
been able to forbear singeing his 
wings again), “just to do hopeless 
homage to a girl who talks of him in 
that way." 

“ Certainly he had better have stayed 
at Doddington," said Orelia. “ But, 
now, Hester, tell me— could you ad- 
mire, or ever be induced to love, any 
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of our present acquaintances, after 
having seen others so muck wor- 
thier?” 

“ I will go farther than that,” said 
Lady Lee, resuming her habitual tone 
of melancholy, which she had relin- 
quished for one of assumed gaiety, 
merely to cover the confusion that 
Orelia’s home-thrust had caused her ; 
“ I will say that we never could have 
admired or loved them in any case.” 

“ And yet they are not below the 
average of those we shall meet in our 
pilgrimage,” said tliis severe censor; 
“ and that brings me to a subject T 
have for some time thought of. You 
and lean never link our lives to people 
of that sort. ’ 

“Xcver,” said Lady Lee, fervently. 

“Neither will we spend them in 
vain regrets,” said Orelia. “In men 
thiP would bo unmanly, and in U 3 
’twonld equally be unwomanly. We 
will drive out thought — wc will leave 
it 110 avenue to enter — wc will place 
a quickset round our hearts. Some 
do this by openly relimiuishiiig the 
world, and taking vows ; our resolu- 
tions shall be none the weaker because 
we only take our vows privately, and 
to one another.” 

Lady Lee looked at her friend in- 
quiringly. 

“ Why should we have done with 
life because we have been disap- 
pointed in one of its objects ? ” said 
Orelia. “ Why should wc languish 
or let ourselves rust because those 
we prefer arc Avithlield from ns ? 
couhl not be content to go lingering 
and dreaming all our lives.” 

“Not content, ccrtiiiiily,” said Lady 
Lee. “ But what arc we to do?” 

“Make bnsino.ss for ourselves in 
the world,” said Orelia. “ Bo of use 
— turn our energies to account. How 
many women younger than wc quit a 
life of ease without our provocation, 
and devote themselves to one of active 
usefulness I We might be the founders 
of an unprofessed sisterhood. What 
do you say, Hester? AVhen shall we 
begin?” 

“ When?” said Lady Lee. “ My 
dear, such a thing requires thought.” 

“ Say a week,” said Orelia. 

“A week!” cried Lady Lee — “a 
year you mean. Nuns have a novi- 
ciate.” 

“ And a contemptible thing it is," 


said Orelia, that hovering between 
two worlds, as it were — that linger- 
ing on the bridge, shilly shally. No, 
Hester; wo won’t show any such 
want of confidence in ourselves — wo 
will begin after a week’s trial. . We 
must eommonce by closing up all 
paths to thoughts that might un- 
sftady us — lay aside at once poetry, 
romance, music, except anthems and 
oratorios. Wc will prescribe for onr- 
jclvos a simple dress and a uniform 
and disciplined life. Come, are you 
not anxious to begin? ” 

“ I t/o almost catch a gleam of your 
entlnisiasm,” said Hester. “ 'ro re- 
linquish my present life will be no 
privation *’ (with a sigh). “ But we 
must mature the idea before acting 
on it. Wo must not begin lightl}^” 

“ Lightly I ” said Orelia. “ I’ve 
been thinking of it these four days. 
And, for our i)lan— feeding flie poor — 
educating the ignorant — comforting 
the sick — there is a field ! So much 
for our duly towards our neighbour — 
for ourselves* we will improve and 
occupy our minds with study, and I 
was going to say meditation ; but I’m 
not so sure whether our meditations 
would bo always on •profitable sub- 
jects, at least not just yet. When 
nuns turn out not so good as they 
might be, who knows wlmt ’shave 
meditation may have had in it? 
We’ll act now, Hester, and put olf 
moditatioii till we grow older.” 

Now, there was •something in 
Orelia’s proposal that Avas not un- 
plcasing to Lady ].<eo. To banish 
thought which she found so weari- 
some — to occupy time that hung so 
heavy — to labour with an object and 
obtain a result — these were what she 
had lojig desired in a dreamy sort of 
Avay, and, now that the more ener- 
getic Orelia had struck out the path, 
she was ardent to follow it. Thus 
the mind would be provided for; and, 
for the heart, why shouldn’t she and 
Orelia, her chosen friend, be all in all 
to each other? which last idea was, 
perhaps, even more brilliant than^e 
other. 

Accordingly the noviciaw com- 
menced forthwith. They had, in 
Hester’s maiden day^^, studied to- 
gether French and Italian ; they ndw 
began a spirited attack upon tho 
German language. Mathematics wfls 
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desirable, as it required attention, 
exercised the mind, aud did not ex- 
cite the imagination, and they plodded 
away at Euclid and algebra with a 
perseverance praiseworthy in an am- 
bitious freshman, but, in them, la- 
mentable to behold. The piano re- 
mained unopened, the harpuntouch^, 
except on Sunday, when they per- 
formed a piece out of Handel. Lady 
Lee’s copy of Corinne was put in the 
fire by Orelia, who had never parti- 
cularly admired the work; and, in- 
deed, a great part of their library 
underwent such a weeding as Don 
Quixote’s suffered at the hands of the 
barber and curate. Both were dressed 
in mourning before for Julius, so no 
great change was needed in their 
attire. To crown all, they discovered, 
in a couple of days, some babies in the 
smallpox and croup, three distressed 
families with the fathers out of Tvork, 
and a pair of rheumatic old women, so 
that their charitable resolutions were 
not likely to fail for want of objects. 

It is very well kiiowii that heroines 
of respectability ought to be natu- 
rally benevolent. They ought, more- 
over, to have a happy knack of win- 
ning ^Re hearts of all who experience 
their bounty. I would with pleasure 
bestow on my heroines all the good 
attributes that belong to them, but I 
have-already said they were far from 
faultless, and, to say the truth, the 
line they had chosen was not their 
forte. Lady 'Lee’s fastidious taste 
was speedily revolted by misery, 
whose pathos was impaired by selfish- 
ness or coarseness ; and Orelia, after 
a visit to one of the rheumatic pa- 
tients, left a sovereign for thcBufferer, 
and vowed she would never go near 
that horrid old grumbler again. In 
fact, this was one of the points in 
which they were both of them inferior 
to Rosa. Their benevolence sprang 
from a sense of duty, and was artifi- 
cial in expression, like the conversa- 
tion of one who has learnt a foreign 
tongue grammatically; while Rosa’s 
\;^ 5 is natural, and fluent in the happi- 
est idioms of goodness. 

HowSver, they persevered, and, 
though thBV were striving against 
nature, their conduct was quite natu- 
ral. Women are never so enthusias- 
tic about their duties as when they 


have just been disappointed in love. 
Your pretty Puritans are sure to have 
had an attachment blighted, and De- 
votion is called in, like a Beguine, to 
dress the wounds made by that rascal 
Cupid. 

But yet, reader, if Hester and 
Orelia should really persist in their 
project, what a glimpse of the possible 
is here opened ! Let imagination 
hold up the curtain for a moment. 

Metliinks I see Orelia, aged say 
about thirty-five; severe of aspect, 
and with what novelists call “ the 
traces of former beauty,” though the 
arch of the nose has strengthened to 
Roman firmness, the mouth is quite 
stern in its decision, and the fire of 
the eyes has some fierceness in its 
sparkle'. Irreproachable, but not ami- 
cable — unsparing to the indiscretion 
of others, and having none of^er 
own — rigid in the performance of 
duties, as well as in exacting them — 
I see her, in fact, become that formid- 
able being, an exemplary w'oman, and 
I should like to sec anybody make 
love to her now. 

Lady Lee, too, now getting on for 
forty, has changed from what we 
knew her. She is not called, like 
Oitfilia, an exemplary woman, but is 
stigmatised by the equally opprobri- 
ous epithet, a superior person. Her 
eyes, dimmed with long perusing of 
good wearisome books through a veil 
of tears, arc still beautiful in their 
melancholy, but the rest of her charms 
have withered. She docs not dis- 
charge her duties with tlie unfailing 
spirit of the more energetic Orelia, 
but requires a new weary effort for 
the performance of each; and when 
the old obstinate question recurs of 
what her business in the world may 
be, she silences it by a contemplation 
of the indurated virtues of her friend, 
which she nerves herself to imitate. 
There are no more confidences or 
confessions of w'eakness between her- 
self and Orelia, but a friendship such 
as might have subsisted between the 
Mother of the Gracchi and Mrs Fry. 

They are punctual in , but, as 

Sterne says, when the idea of his 
captive becomes too painful, “ I can- 
not sustain the picture that my fancy 
has drawn.” Fane — Onslow — to the 
rescue ! 
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THE MARQUIS DE LAROCIIEJAQUBLEIN. 
TRANCE IN 1853. 


The name of Larocbejaqueleiii is 
not an obscure one. It was once 
familiar to the world. It was known 
and venerated wherever stainless 
honour, fidelity proof against all 
temptations and suffering, chivalrous 
valour, and patient courage amid dan- 
gers that do not try the nerves less 
that they want the excitement which 
sustains the soldier on the battle-field, 
were held in reverence. The two 
brothers who covered that name with 
glory of the purest kind were noble 
specimens of the old chivalry of 
Frfcnce, when chivalry had well-nigh 
passed away; and the chronicler of 
their romantic gallantry and their 
heroic death was the gentle female 
who bore their name, and who bore it 
high, and who shared in their suffer- 
ings, their triumphs, and their defeats. 
W e know of few compositions more 
interesting than the narrative of the 
Marchioness do Larochejaquelein, 
who, w’c are happy to find, still sur- 
vives, her form bowed by age, but 
her heart as true as when, in early 
youth and beauty, she traversed on 
foot the ravines of the ]3ocage, or 
forded the canals of the ]\Iarais, and 
witnessed the sanguinary wars w aged 
by the insurgents of La Vendee dur- 
ing the wildest period of the French 
Kepublic. It is curious that the most 
attractive records of the great revo- 
lutions which convulsed the two king- 
doms of England and France, at 
periods so distant from each other, 
should respectively be the production 
of a female pen. The memoirs of Mrs 
Hutchinson and the narrative of Ma- 
dame do Larochejaquelein are com- 
panions fit to be placed side by side 
witli i:;ach other; and though the char- 
acter of the two works is different, the 
interest they excite is identical. They 
both possess all the fascination ot ro- 
mance, but they are valuable in a de- 
gree which few romances can pretend 
to. It has been remarked, that until 
their publication the world was 
strangely in error on many of the im- 
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portant events to which they relate, 
and that they have been singularly 
useful in diminishing a great deal of 
the prejudice, and in dissipating the 
ignorance which had existed, particu- 
larly with reference to some of the 
principal actors in these terrible scenes. 
The character of the English heroine is 
shadowed forth in her history ; it is 
more unbending, more masculine, 
more stern, perhaps, and commands 
admiration which the mind cannot 
refuse. But the heart is led away 
by the tenderness of the French- 
woman; and her pathetic touches, 
while they add to the interest of her 
story, impart to it the impress of 
truth. 

The nobleman who lias just pub- 
lished a defence of his own political 
career during the eventful changes 
which France has again witnessed, is 
the son of that lady by a second mar- 
riage. His lineage is, an ancient and 
honourable one. Sprang from the old 
house of Vergier dc Larochejaquelein, 
he counts among his ancestors a Cru- 
sader whose arms form one of the 
many ornaments of the rich gallery of 
Versailles ; two warriors who fell on 
the hard-fought field pf Pavia, when 
“ all was lost except honour ; ” a bro- 
ther in arms and tent-companion of 
Henry IV., who was left “ with his 
back to the field and his feet to the 
foe” on the plains of Arques; a 
mestrc-de-camp^ who met his death 
while in the act of boarding a pirate 
off St Domingo. His uncle was the 
gencral-in- chief in the Vendean army, 
and it was this gallant gentleman, on 
whose history Froissart would have 
loved to linger, who spoke this last 
address to liis army, which is still 
remembered by the peasants of the 
Morbihaa— “ If I advance, follow 
me ; if I retreat, slay me ; if I fall, 
avenge me 1 ” Another of this heroic 
family was a dashing officer of cara- 
bineers under the Empire ; and on the 
battle-field of the Moskowa he main- 
tained the old valour of the house of 
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Larocliejaqneloin. Count Louis, the 
fatlicroft be present Marquis, refused 
to servo under Napoleon. When the 
lliglit from Elba roused Europe again 
from its brief tranquillity, the peasant 
soldiers of La Yendce gathered once 
more round the white banner of 
their chief. The insuiTeclion was, 
however, soon put down, and Laroche- 
jaqiielein, while in the act of leading 
on his men against the Imperial 
troops, fell with a bullet in Ids heart. 
This is an ancestry of winch any man 
may be proud. 

The present Marquis is the son of 
thelloyalisteliiefofthc Hundred l>a3’s, 
wiio had married tlie widow of his old 
companion in arms, the Miirquis de 
Lescurc. iJo was horn in 1801, and 
at the early ago ofelevciMvas created 
a peer of France, under wdiat is callcMl 
tlic Second Kostoration. I fa entered 
the military service in joined 

tlie army under the Lulvo d’Angoii- 
lihiic in J82,i, and made the campaign 

Spain, lie was captain in the 
horse grenadiers of the Royal (liiard 
in 1828, and, inheriting the military 
ardour which characterised his family, 
petitioned the .king to be allowed to 
servo in tiic (Ireek war of independ- 
ence, but was refused. He was per- 
mitted, however, to join the Russian 
army. as a sinqde volunteer in the 
campaign of the Ralkan against the 
Turks, “having nothing better to 
do,” as he him'^elf said on one occa- 
sion in the Chand)er of Deputies. 
Though a peer of France, he had not 
taken his scat in the Upper House 
when the revolution of J8o0 broke 
out ; and refusing to accept place, fn- 
A'Oiir, or honours at the hands of the 
revolutionary govcniment of duly, ho 
resigned his functions as peer of 
France. Endowed with rcni.Mrl.able, 
activity of mind, he devoted hiin.'^elf 
for some time, and with much ciK*rg.y, 
to imhistrial ])ursnits, and gave up 
politics till 1842, w'hen he was named 
a member of the Chamber of Deputies 
Ly the electoral college of riocnnel, 
in the Morbihan. During his parlia- 
mentary career he did not remain 
idle. IIo took a prominent part in 
most of the stormy discussions of the 
time: the virions projects of replies 
to the addresses from the throne, the 
conscription reform law, prison re- 
form, railroad bills, electoral reform, 
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liberty of instruction, all found in 
him a ready, fluent, and vigorous, if 
not an eloquent debater. On a. 5 oc- 
casions he spoke out his mind frankly 
and boldly; and though on many 
occasions in opposition to his own 
party, as ivell as to the government, 
it is said that he never had a persona’ 
enemy in the Chamber. His conduct, 
'when tlie paltry attempt ivas made 
by the servile adherents of the new 
regime to aflix infamy on thelloyaliSi^ 
ivho paid their homage to the de- 
scendant of their former mastci, n' 
tlie occasion of the Count de Cham- 
herd’s visit to ].*ondon in 1812, is 
bc}ond all praise. He rejected, with 
scoinfid indignation, the stigma atr 
tempted to be flxed on him by the 
Oiieanists, who did not feel the sen- 
timent of lionour, and were incaptfble 
of iippreciating it in others. He at 
once rc!?igueil liis scat as deputy, and 
.nppc.alcd from the outrage oflered 
him I)}' the 1‘hilijjpists to ibejiulgmcnt 
of the electors, 'flio electors an- 
swered the appeal, and rioermel sent 
him back to the Chamber, where ho 
persevered in tlio same independent 
course. When the base arts of cor- 
rni)tioii em]>loycd by the government 
of July were to bo dragged to the 
light of day, Larochejaqueleiu was 
never silent. “A coiTUi)tiiig and 
degrading seiri.shnoss pervades all 
parts uf society,” he said, in tlm dis- 
cussion of the budget in 1815. “I 
have, ill common with the rest of the 
nation, given up all illusions about 
the constitutional forms of the state, 
and I have no longer any faitli in 
their independence. On all sides, in 
all places, 1 beliold the triiiiiiph of 
the base over the generous, of evil 
over good; and each day that passes 
by brings us nearer to a tremendous 
crisis— the rntiirc is bidced dark and 
thrc.atening ! ” These prophetic ivords 
were destined to be soon realised — 
sooner, porliaps, than the speaker 
himself imagined. 

We have said that ISI. de Laroche- 
jaqiiclein was a frcKinont and a forcible 
speaker on important occasions. With- 
out much claim to wli.R is termed 
oratory, his language is fluent and full 
of energy ; and he has scarcely uttered 
a few sentences, when yon feel that 
he is a man of profound convictions — 
and this ive hold to bo a great, as it 
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is a rare, merit in times like the pre- 
sent. His portly presence, open brow, 
and flowing hair — his quick, earnest, 
and impassioned gesticulation, remind 
you of the tribune of revolutionary 
days. The haughty moveineut of his 
head, and the scornful expression of 
his eye, when repelling sumo unjust 
accusation, give him au appearance 
of pride, which certainly is not char- 
acteristic Of him, for in private life no 
one can be gentler or more uiiaflcctcd. 
You see before you the gentleman of 
the old soitc/iv, not the marquis of 
the salon, or that trilling race which 
the wit of Moliore has perpetuated. 
Had the Martpiis do LarocIiejiH[iiclein 
not been born an aristocrat, lie would 
have been a tribune of the people. 
AVhatcvcr be his merits or dcxnerits 
as a speaker or a politician, he pos- 
sesses, at all events, the courage, the 
audacitj' of his opinions, lie was 
devoted to the llonrbous of the elder 
branch (and they have not alwa^^s 
paid his dcvoteclnoss with gratitude), 
not for interest, but for honour, from 
laniiiy traditions; and were not the 
days of chivalry all but extinct in 
what was once a nation of ciiv.iliors, 
and were men again to combat for 
dynasties in hVaiice, we are inclined 
to think that he would be among the 
first to place his lance in rest, as his 
ancestors did before him ; and yet, if 
we are to judge from rodent events, 
neither the hereditary devotedness of 
liis family to the cause >\hich was so 
often scaled with tlicir blood, noi the 
sacrifices (and we are informed they 
arc not few) which he hiiiibelf has 
made to it, have won him the fa- 
vour of the court of Trohsdorf. On 
the contrary, we believe that he has 
been exposed to all tlio pcjsccutloii 
that petty malignity can set at work ; 
and we know that attempts have, on 
many occasions, been made to niiii 
him among tlio primitive peasantry of 
La V<*ndee and the Morbihan. 11 is 
po^ition witli reference to his own party 
became so intolerable, that*ho has 
considered it necessary to publisi., in 
a small volume, a review of the state 
of parties in Franco in 1853, and 
which is, at the same time, a vindica- 
tion of his own conduct. 

The work is curious and instructive. 
It notices the events which have re- 
cently occurred in France ; and tliough 


the causes which led to that veiy de- 
cided act of vigour known as the coup~> 
d'etat of December 1851, have been 
long since known to the public, and 
appreciated by impartial men, a nar- 
rative bearing the impress of truth, 
and penned by one of tlic actors in the 
drama, cannot fail to be interesting. 
We do not concur in all the views ojf M. 
de Larochojaqiielciu, nor do we agreo 
in all his deductions ; but we readily 
admit the truth of his sketch of poli- 
tical parties in France previous to the 
month of December, of the iiitiigiics 
of the Orleanist friction, their hypo- 
crisy and selfishness, their utter reck- 
lessness of consequences, provided but 
a chance wns afforded thorn, no matter 
at what cost to the country, of recover- 
ing t li e po u er for vv li 1 c h til ey had s how n 
them ‘Selves unfit, and of which tlicy 
were deprived almost without an ef- 
fort. In all this we agree ; and we 
confess we arc not a little jiloascd at 
finding the opinions we have already 
had occasion tt» express on these points 
fully borne out by one wlio has so in- 
timate a knowledge of affairs. We 
believe that I lie French press has, with 
one or two exceptions, passed over in 
silence the work of lU. do Larocho- 
jacinelein ; and we are not much sur- 
prised at that silence. It is^omc time 
since all political intercourse has ended 
between him and the pei-sons’ who 
compose tlie court of Frohsdorf. 
Til esc persons, we fonr, too truly re- 
present the extravagant opinions and 
the intolerant conduct of the men who 
coiilvibuted b}" their evil counsels to 
the overtliroAV of the legitimate mo- 
narchy. 'fliey are the same of >YJiom 
it has been said, and said truly, that 
they veturued from their long exile, 
having learned nothing arid forgot- 
ten nothing ; and were the Count dc 
Chanibord to l)c restored to the throne 
of his ancestors, their policy would 
again lead to its overthrow. Wo dc- 
su’c to speak with respect of the pre- 
sent cliief of the house of Bourbon. 
AVe admire the iligiiity of his bearing ; 
the position he has assumed with re- 
spect to the Orleans family ; the proud 
refusal to make any sacrifice of w^hat 
lie considered to bo a principle, even 
though that sacrifice increased the 
number of his partisans ; the firmness 
with which he maintains his superi- 
ority over those who despoiled him — 
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tho innocent victim of base intriguers, 
and a successful insurrection — of his 
rights. But we fear that he allows 
himself to be too nSuch influenced in 
certain matters by a coterie com- 
posed of persons of antiquated no- 
tions, and who do not appear to have 
any conception of the progress made 
in the social and political world dur- 
ing the last half-century. The errors 
of that coterie are exposed by M. de 
Larochcjaquclein ; and that exposure 
will not narrow the distance which 
separates him from his party, or rather 
from the court of Frolisdorf. The 
unpalatable truth he tells will not 
easily be forgiven *, and the Legitimist 
organs of the press have considered it 
more prudent to pass them over with- 
out notice or contradiction. The 
organs of what is called the Fusion 
have been equally discreet, and with 
one or two exceptions tho other jour- 
nals have imitated their discretion, 
either because they considered his 
sketch not sufficiently ljuonapartist to 
merit unqualified praise, or too much 
so for censure. The object of the 
Marquis deLarochejaquolcin, whostill 
professes to be a Legitimist in princi- 
ple, is to show* that he has been guilty 
of no inconsistency in giving in his 
adhesion to the imnerial government, 
and that he has not discarded the 
opinions he always professed j that he 
has not denied the name he bears, nor 
renounced tho political faith in which 
he was brongfit up, by accepting that 
regime, and taking, as a member of 
the Senate, the oaths of allegiance to 
the Emperor and the constitution. 
It is principally in this respect that 
the interest of the book consists, and 
w'e have noticed briefly and impar- 
tially the conduct of the writer, and 
that of a certain number of his fellow- 
Legitimists who have, equally with 
himself, comprehended the imminent 
danger their common country was ex- 
posed to, and availed themselves . of 
the only means of safety left at their 
disposal. 

The offence committed byM. deLa- 
rochejaqnelein, and which the more in- 
tolerant of the Royalist party do not 
pardon, is not of recent date. He was a 
Legitimist, it is true, but he was also 
attached to constitutional government. 
He preferred a sovereign who inhe- 
rited a crown from bis ancestors, but 


he was likewise the supporter of re- 
presentative institutions. But so 
many catastrophes— so many revolu- 
tions had passed over France — so 
many governments had been over- 
thrown and institutions subverted, 
that all notions of right and justice, 
as of government, were completely 
lost. The actors in the first Republic 
denounced all monarchical forms, as 
not only incompatible with human 
rights, but actually opposed to com- 
mon sense itself— in fact, something 
monstrous and unnatural. After ccu- 
viilsing all Europe, and utterly chang- 
ing the country where it first broke 
into mad violence, that Revolution 
became exhausted from its very ex- 
cesses; the Republicfell into contempt ; 
hut the terror inspired by it was such, 
that then, as in more recent days, 
people were glad to take shelter in 
any government that promised se- 
curity to life and property. The great 
object of the Consulate, as of the Em- 
pire, was to obliterate the last traces 
of a system which had cost France so 
dear. That regime was so great and 
so dazzling that the loss of liberty was 
soon forgotten ; and tho yoke that 
pressed on the nation was the less gall- 
ing because it was concealed in glory ; 
and Frenchmen consoled themselves 
for not being free, because their mas- 
ter was a hero. 

That brilliant meteor, after blind- 
ing the world with its splendour, and 
awing it by its power, fell into dark- 
ness. The ancient line was restored ; 
and the Restoration in turn began by 
proclaiming the imperial rule as a 
usurpation ; and Louis XVIII., in the 
charter of 1811, dated his reign, not 
from his return to France and the fall 
of Napoleon, but from the death of 
his nephew, the son of Louis XVI. ; — 
as if the imperial epoch, with all its 
marvellous events, had never existed, 
and as if the account popularly, but 
eiToncously, attributed to the famous 
Father Loriquet, was exact, that 
there had been no such government 
as the Republic, and that the man 
who was generally believed to have 
ruled the French nation despotically, 
but not ingloriously, for fourteen 
years, was in reality only Monsieur 
ie Marquis de Buonaparte, lieutenant- 
general ill the service of his most 
Christian Majesty. 
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Next came the Revolation of July, 
ivliich proclaimed that Charles X. 
had forfeited his right to the crown, 
for himself and his heirs — who, how- 
ever, were admitted to have done no- 
thing to merit that forfeiture — by the 
manner in which he interpreted the 
14th article of the charter, which, 
nevertheless, authorised him to 
make regulations and ordinances ne- 
cessary for the execution of the laws 
and the safety of tho state .” — ( Charte 
ConstitiitioJineUe de 1814.) Repub- 
lican writers (JDiclionnaire Politique^ 
p. 216) admit that the aforesaid article 
left to the king “ the dangerous pri- 
vilege of being the sole judge of the 
necessity of the case ; ” though they 
refused to recognise that or any other 
article of a charter which bad been 
cctroyte^ or issued by royal authority 
alone. The responsible advisers whom 
Charles X. consulted, were of opinion 
that his conduct in issuing the famous 
ordinances was legal. The Orlcanist 
revolution denounced that act as a 
violation of the charter, and declared 
that Charles X. had broken some 
imaginary compact between him and 
his people, and had forfeited the 
crown. This was admitting, to all 
intents and purposes, the right of 
armed insurrection. The principle 
thus admitted by 'the new rdgime was 
often turned against itself; and the 
right of overthrowing the govcrumeiit 
was many times tried during tho 
reign of Louis Philippe. Various in- 
surrections broke forth, which were 
successively put down ; but had any 
of them succeeded, Louis Philippe 
would long before 1848 have been 
accused, on equally just grounds, of a 
violation of the new charter, and con- 
sequent forfeiture of the crown, as 
his predecessor. At length his turn 
came ; and at the very moment that 
most people believed the throne of 
J uly to be fixed on the surest basis, 
the insurrection of February in a fbw 
hours overthrew that which had al- 
ready triumphed over so many j-rc- 
vious dangers. Louis Philippe rose 
to power on the barricades of July ; — 
that power was laid prostrate bj' the 
same means. He, in turn, was pro- 
claimed a usurper of the people’s 
rights, a’ violator of public liberty, 
and condemned to execration. It is 
not strange, therefore, if the minds 


of men became bewildered amid so 
many conflicting doctrines. There no 
longer appeared any fixed standard 
by which to judge of authority. Mon- 
archy in its absolute form was decried 
by some ; constitutional monarchy by 
others. •Monarchy under any deno- 
mination, or under any form what- 
ever, was denounced by many as an 
outrage on human reason. Some 
maintained that a republican rule was 
hateful to the immense majority of 
the nation, and that France only de- 
sired a fair opportunity to declare its 
will . I F uder such circumstances what 
was to be done ? The Royalists did 
not conceal that they only endured 
the Republic until an occasion offered 
for re-establishing their awn form of 
government. Each party maintained 
that it, and it aione^ represented the 
wants and wishes of tho people; 
while the unhappy people, in whoso 
name, and on whose behalf, all this 
had been done, stood by in silent dis- 
may, and bgit to tho yoke which 
each faction that got uppermost im- 
posed upon it. All was confusion, 
anarchy, chaos;— ^and the country, 
whoso wellbeing was the pretext, 
rapidly approached the’brink of ruin. 

Under such circumstances, we again 
ask, what was to be done? The Mar- 
quis de Larochejaquelein thought that 
the only way of solving the prcflblem 
was by an appeal to the very people 
in whoso name every outrage was 
successively perpetrateS ; and calling 
upon it to declare, once for all, frankly 
and freely, what form of government 
it preferred — whether monarchy legi- 
timate or constitutional, or a republic. 
From the day he took his seat in the 
Chamber of Deputies until the 2d 
December, when the National Assem- 
bly was dissolved by the coup-d'etat^ 
such was his constant theme. He 
denied tho legitimacy of the Orleans 
monarchy of July, and- refused to re- 
cognise the right of two hundred de- 
puties, a portion of only one branch 
of tlie legislature, to exceed the terms 
of their mission, and to bestow sove- 
reign power on any one. He expressed 
his belief that France would, if an 
occasion offered, return to the govern- 
ment of her legitimate sovereign, and 
ho did not conceal that such was the 
motive for his appoal; but at all 
events he demanded that France 
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Bhonid bo consulted, and he pledged 
himself to abide by the issue. By 
such conduct he incurred the hatred 
of Legitimists and Orleanists ; — of the 
former, because his doctrine was iu- 
coTisisteiit with the principle of divine 
right; and of the latter, bceausc the 
admission of such an appeal vitiated, 
ah initio^ the right of the sovereign 
whom the two hundred deputies 
had, of their own sole act, given to 
the nation. AVc offer no opinion as 
to whether M. dc Larochejaqaclcin 
would have attained his object had his 
plan been carried into effect, nor on tijc 
abstract fitness of such an appeal; 
but in so complete a diosolutioii of 
authority of every kind, and amid 
such a confusion of all ideas of govern- 
ment, it would be difficult to suggest 
any other cxpcu'imenl whereby the 
right of those w lio founded their claim 
on the wdll of the nation could be 
tested. 

'I’iic tirst great OiTence committed 
by M. de i^ajochejaniitdein consisted, 
as we have just seen, in his having so 
far deviated Irom the priiiciiile of 
divine right, as to recouinumd an 
“appeal to the nation;” — but the 
crime for whifli he can liopo for no 
forgiveness from the court of Frohs- 
dorf, is his having recognised the im- 
perial government, and accepted the 
office of senator under it. M. do J^a- 
rochcjaquelein is of oi»ininn, that after 
so many revolutions there Mas no 
chance for moharcliy in France other- 
wise than b}'^ means of tiiiiveisal siif- 
Irage, by which the govern- 

ment has been elected. JJc thought 
that the Legitimists, w ho had always 
maintained that they, and they alone, 
were acceptable to the nation, would 
run no risk in abating something of 
their amour projyi'i^ and in meeting 
the reaction lialf-way. If they were 
nglit, tlicre was no fear of the result 
of such an appeal. The Orleanists, 
wlio Avere hiw in number and factious 
in conduct, w’ould indeed be justitied 
111 shrinking from such an ordeal as 
the i. titicMtion of the act of two hun- 
dred deputies of the opposition ; but 
in any case ho desjiaired of a monar- 
chical government in any form that 
attempted to establish itself on anar- 
roAver basis. “ Let us noAv suppose,'’ 
be says (p. 190), “ tliat monarchy 
were proclaimed in Franco otherwise 


than by universal suffrage, Avhich no 
accredited leader of the old Iloyalist 
parties admitted. Of the three mon- 
archical parties, tAvo would have been 
in open hostility Avith the govern- 
ment, and would, as noAv, rely for aid 
on the Kepnblicaiis— this time in open 
hostility, and with much more reason. 
It is, perhaps, from a feeling akin to 
paternal Aveakness that 1 invariably 
recur to this article of my fjolitu-al 
faith — If the question of Mo a^>‘hy 
or Republic had been frankly pa. to 
the country under the Kepublicfiii 
government, under the Keoublicau 
constitution, all dynastic pretensions 
AA'Ould vanish before traditional right, 
.and the majority of the llepnblicans 
themselves Avould have submitted to 
ilie declared A\'ill of the nation. But 
no ! — it Avas thought better to carry 
on intrigues nj) to the very day Avheu 
the cofQ* d'ifat of tlic ^il December 
became a social and political neces- 
sity; instead of cherishing carefully 
tliat liberty Avhich avo claimed fur tlie 
national AvilJ, the parties f refer to 
lUTfen-ed reserving themselves for 
chances Avhich had only the ellect of 
prolonging our intestine divisions.” 

IM. de Larocliejaqueleiu explains 
why he has given iiis adhesion to the 
present government, clect(?d, as it has 
been, by means of that very ai)peal 
to the nation Avhich he had, with cer- 
tainly the hope of a different result, 
always advocated. “ If 1 am atked,” 
he says (p. 214), “ the reason of the 
humble support 1 give to the present 
government, my answer is voiy sim- 
ple: 1 SCO before mo a strong gov- 
ernment, Avlncli has rendered real 
SC) vice to my coiintiy, and at this 
moment I do not see any other that 
can pos.sibly succeed to it. 'rhe faults 
that have been commitUd aie so 
numerous-revolutions have so ex- 
hausted our strength — events haA'e 
such complete power over ns — that, I 
confess, my reason forces me to ac- 
cept the vote of eight millions of my 
fellow-citizens. Nevertheless, I have 
)iever been more convinced than I 
now am, of the excellence of the he- 
reditary piinciple. Let us snp])ose 
the Emperor to have issue — he has 
also relations. Let ns suppose the 
Count de CHambord to have issue — 
but the princes of the house of Or- 
leans are numerous. Under such 
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circumstances, France would be ex- 
posed for centuries to the danger 
resulting from the dissensions of the 
monarchical parties disputing among 
each other the possession of the 
crown. Hereditary right, respected 
by France for her own sake, saved 
her from the evils which perhaps 
were the fate of future generations, 
and spared us ihe repetition of those 
trials which we have already so se- 
verely felt. I- will be frank. The 
reason that many Legitimists support 
the government is, that they do not 
wish on any account, or any terms, 
either Orlcanism or anarchy — the one 
being, in their opinion, the conse- 
quence of the other. AVere there no 
otiior motive than to destroy the 
chance of eitJicr, the persons I speak 
of arc of opinion that they ought not 
to refuse taking part in the alfairs of 
their country. Europe is equally in- 
terested with us that the principle of 
tlic Ivovolution should not be repre- 
sented on tlie throne of Franco by a 
new family usiirj)ation, for there is 
no sovereign that such usurpation 
should not alarm.” 

The reign of Louis riillippc ^as 
the reign of the bourgeoisie — of the 
revolutionary shopkeepers of Paris. 
The scepticism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury had extended to morals — the 
nifckcry that assailed religion gra- 
dually undermined society — and all 
notions about virtue, honour, indc- 
]>endence, were destroyed by a blight- 
ing incredulity. We are no believers 
in what is termed the perfectibility of 
hitman nature, but we do not think 
that, even with the most nicrcantile 
people of the world, a love of gain 
is incompatible with ideas of personal 
aud national honour. The all-power- 
ful hoargeomc of the Orleanist regime 
was not a good specimen of tliat class; 
it carried into political life the cha- 
racteristics of its social life. Insolent 
and ov rbearing in prosperity, it was 
fawning and mean in adversity. A 
dilfcrcncQ is alw'ays observable be- 
tween the bearing of a gentleman — 
aud by the term we refer as much to 
moral as to social superiority, as the 
gentleman of nature may be found in 
all classes — and the mere npstart, and 
in France it was perlia])s more strik- 
ing than elsewhere. Dignilied humi- 
lity, lofty subniiasion, obedience that 


implies no forgetfulness, no sacrifice 
of self-respect, loyalty which cannot 
be degraded even in political servi- 
tude, a sense of personal honour which 
despotism cannot wound, are far dif- 
ferent from the pertness of the par- 
venu^ the nervous pedantry of the 
docirmaire^ov the fawning of the syco- 
phant. The one inclines low, with a 
consciousness of just subordination to 
bigh station ; but after so inclining he 
stands up with erect face : the othev 
falls to the (lust prostrate. The aris- 
tocratic courtier will oifer the incense 
of his adulation, but his censer is not 
rudely Hung in the eyes of his royal 
master, and his homage is not with- 
out grace and dignity. Ills words may 
be soft and insinuating, but he w'ill 
not change his nature. To use the 
language of one who knew both classes 
well, he may stoop to pick up his 
master’s hat or handkerchief, but it 
is the act of polite attention to supe- 
rior rank, and not the mercenary sub- 
serviency of a yalet ; and there is an 
air of equality about it whicli shocks 
no one, aifd docs not offend the per- 
sonage to wliom it is paid. AVe rather 
tliink that, generally speaking, a 
prince prefers selecting bis ministers 
from the class of plebeians, because ho 
believes he shall be served by them 
as njerc mercenaries ; v^hile the others 
he must treat as servants of • his 
crown, and no otherwise. It is men- 
tioned as one of the anecdotes of the 
Court of Louis Philippe’, whose fault 
was want of dignity, that, one day, 
wishing to gain over to some project 
of family interest, on which he had set 
his heart, one of his ministers, he 
offered him,in*a familiar, off-hand, and 
half-contemptuous manner, a portion 
of the fruit lie was at the moment eat- 
ing. The minister appeared much 
flattered, bow'cd low, and accepted 
the royal gift. AVe arc not aware 
W'hether the bribe produced the effect 
intended, but we mucli doubt if the 
citizen-king would have treated with 
such disdainful familiarity a Mont- 
morency, a Noaillos, or a Mold. 

The dlect produced by- the exclu- 
siveness of the July regime was such 
as might have been expected. It was 
inculcated that the primary object of 
man’s existence was the gratification 
of his meaner passion ; — success in 
the pursuit of wealth without any 
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close examination as to the means by 
which it was acquired, was regarded 
as the summumhonum; the enridiissez- 
vous so often repeated in the banquet 
and electioneering speeches of even 
the most eminent of Louis Philippe’s 
ministers (though we readily admit 
that no such incentive influenced the 
person who so spoke) were the lead- 
ing maxims of that system. Fidelity 
to principles, faith in high and noble 
aspirations, were rather sneered at as 
the ravings of the imagination, suited 
perhaps to the age of romance ; and 
strong attachment to traditions was re- 
ferred to as a folly unworthy of men of 
sense. The bourgeois were often as- 
sured that they alone were the sove- 
reign ; that they alone were eminent in 
eloquence andin thought; that to them 
alone belonged the gifts of the earth ; 
that they alone, provided they were 
men of substance, were superior in the 
social as in the moral scale ; that to 
them belonged all distiuctlous as a 
matter of right ; that, they only were 
lit to occupy eminent posts in every 
branch of the administratfon, and in 
fact that in their hands were exclu- 
sively placed the destinies of the state. 
They who thils extravagantly exalted 
the pursuit of mere material interests, 
were destined to pay dearly for the 
lessons they ha^ taught. Faith and 
reverence for th* past had been held 
up to contempt by the new school of 
statesmen; but the doctrines that had 
been inculcated for the overthrow of 
the former dynasty, were equally ap- 
plicable to the modem one, and the 
Revolution of February was the con- 
sequence. Empty and dogmatic, the 
real bourgeois — the bourgeois whose 
stupidity or conceit makes him sure 
good material in the hands of the re- 
volutionists—has nevertheless preten- 
sions to nothing less than universal 
knowledge. Jealous of all superior to 
him in social position, and insolent to 
those below him, he would drag down 
the former to his own level, but would 
not permit the latter to rise to it. 
With the examples yet before him, 
and the preceptors he bad to guide 
hjjjf be could not be a bourgeois such 
as July encouraged, without being 
somewhat of an infidel. The rever- 
ence for TeVigVous forms that charac- 
terised his fathers, was in bis opinion 
at fov times of iguorauee, but net 


for the enlightened nineteenth cen- 
tury. lie had dipped hero and there 
into the Philosophical Dictionary of 
Voltaire; he could sneer at the Mosaic 
chronology ; be witty on the descrip- 
tion of , Noah’s Ark ; was incredulous 
about the Deluge ; and laughed out- 
right at the Passage of the Red Sea. 
He had read the Origine de tons les 
Cultes of Dupuis, and could quote 
whole pages from Volney- He was 
therefore a philosopher. With those 
severer studies he mingled the lighter 
gi'aces of wit and poetry, and for 
these accomplishments he was indebt- 
ed to the doggrel of the “philoso- 
pher of Ferney ” in Joan of Arc ; the 
Guerre des Dieux of Parny, and the 
looser songs of Beranger. To show 
that he thoroughly appreciated these 
great masters, and that he was su- 
perior to popular prejudice, he would 
not cuter the doors of a church, as 
the observances of religion were only 
fit for women and children. To prove 
his independence, and to give “ a les- 
son to the government,” lie would not 
pay the just respect, which degrades no 
man, to the accredited representative 
of authority ; but he would fall on his 
knees to worship the merest political 
mountebank. He incessantly clam- 
oured about equality^ and decried the 
aristocracy If he happened to sec a 
carnage, with a coronet or armorial 
bearings, roll by him ; but his pride 
was up if a struggling artist or poor 
man of letters addressed him other- 
wise than with cap in hand. Tho 
noisy advocate of social and political 
liberty, there was no greater despot 
in Ills domestic circle. His bouse- 
porter crouched before him, and his 
servants grew dumb when they heard 
the creak of his shoe. Railing against 
the “upper classes,” his ambition 
was to scrape acquaintance with some 
decayed viscount, some equivocal 
marquis ; and if he had a visit from 
some one who bore a title, the coro- 
neted card lay for whole months in 
full view on tho central table of his 
drawing-room, or was stuck in the 
most conspicuous part of the looking- 
glass frame. His personal pomposity 
was increased tho more he was dis- 
posed to corpulence, and his boldnw 
was decisive proof of the superiority 
of his intellect. Our worthy bourgeois 

nUm to ^ ptoasoi "Litton 
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the political world was tranquil, he 
passed his leisure hours in running 
down the goveniment ; and though no 
one had more experienced the mis- 
chief of agitation, he generally voted 
for its most dangerous adversaries : 
not because he approved of their prin- 
ciples, or that the ministerial candi- 
dates were not honourable men, but 
because he was determined to let no 
opportunity pass of making the king 
and his government feci that ho, M. 
St Godibert, was not pleased with 
them, and would “give; them a les- 
son.” These lessons occasionally cost 
the teacher very dear ; and when agi- 
tation, warmed by himself into inci- 
pient insurrection, grew dangerous, 
he was sure to be the first to accuse 
the government of having excited it 
for its own special purposes. When 
insurrection was defeated, he again 
blamed the government for excessive 
lenity in the punishment of those who 
disturbed the public peace ; and when 
all peril was over, and a complete lull 
ensued, then he accused the same go- 
vernment of excessive cruelty to 
those who a day or two before were 
the infame canailky but who now were 
his/z eres his deluded brethren 

and fellow- citizens. 

These were the men who served as 
the instruments to bring about the 
Revolution of July, and these were 
they who were feasted and, flattered 
until they were led to believe them- 
selves the only beings on earth worthy 
of consideration. Such specimens 
were of course to be met with as em- 
ployes in the various ministerial de- 
partments. Nothing could be more 
insolent, or more griping, than the 
general run of those underlings. The 
recommendation “ enrichissez-vous,’*^ 
coming, as it did, from the first minister 
of the crown, was not forgotten ; — he 
was one of the few who did not carry 
out for himself his own theoiy ; but 
we fear that the love of power, which 
was in him a passion, induced him to 
tolerate, or at least not to prevent, 
the scandalous jobbing which it w^s 
known was going on— for it is not 
credible that such things could be done 
in secret. A government where such 
men enjoy, in consequence of their 
position, a great though underhand 
influence, is humiliating for an honour- 
able man to live under. There is 


something more respectable in the 
audacity with which the insurgent 
flings out his crimson flag, and eyes, 
as ho passes through the richest quar- 
ters of Paris, the trembling bourgeois^ 
whose fine mansion he has already 
marked out, than in the system which 
admits as its principal instruments 
the rapapions and insolent under- 
lings, who too often had the minis- 
terial ear under the Orleans regime. 

As for the representative system in 
Fi’ance during the period of which we 
speak, it was a farce. Two hundred 
thousand electors, for a population of 
thirty-three or thirty-four millions, 
was not much better than an oligarchy, 
and the worst of all oligarchies, for its 
corruption was it^bond of union , as was 
proved by the disclosures made to the 
world towards the conclusion of Louis 
Philippe’s reign, when some of the 
highest functionaries were dragged 
before the tribunals for mal- practices ; 
and wc believe that there were other 
persons who did not regret that the 
Revolution of Rebniary came to save 
them from public disgrace. A minis- 
ter who wishes to bo rcgai’ded as a 
philosopher and a statesman, should 
try to purify his age rather than cor- 
rupt it ; and it is as immoral as im- 
politic to encourage the baser pas- 
sions of men in order to keep yourself 
in power, however n^ean your own 
conscience, and virtuous your pur- 
poses. Such things might bo pal- 
liated in so loose a politician as Wal- / 
pole ; but they would shock an^ 
disgust were they, by the remotear 
chance, to be found in so austere a 
moralist as Guizot. 

Some time previous to the conp- 
d^Hat of 1851, a new scheme was 
formed by the Orlcanists, who were 
tired of the forced leisure to which 
the successful imitation, in February 
1848, of the example set by them- 
selves in 1830, condemned them. The 
object of this new project was the 
complete reconciliation of tho elder 
and younger branches of the Bourbon 
family, and of the two important sec- 
tions of the Royalist party, with a 
view to a restoration, on the expiry 
of the presidential power in May 
1852, by a conp-d'etat on the part 
of the majority of the National 
Assembly, a successful rising of live 
people or the army, or, m fact, any 
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other means that offered. None of 
those ov'eiitualities were, it is true, 
expressed in the journals that acted 
as organs of the party, but they wore 
so nntlerstood by all the initiated. 
Each party looked forward to the 
term fixed by the constitution for 
Louis Napoleon to lay down his 
power, for the triumph of its cause. 
The Mouutain took no pains to con- 
ceal its designs ; and not uufrequcntly, 
amid the stormy debates which raged 
in the Assembly, the “ second Sunday 
in May 1852 was declared to be the 
date when full vengeance was to be 
exacted from Legitimists, Orleauists, 
Buonapartists, and “ reactionists ” of 
every kind and colour. As that fatal 
tenn approached, th<i Orloaiiists, who 
surpass all others hi intrigue, and 
such of the Legitimists as were 
crodaloiis enough to tru^^t them, and 
siin|)Ie enough to be led by them, did 
Ihcir utmost to >*oiiso the rovoliitioiiary 
demon in the Chamber, and on seve- 
ral .occasions' openly coalesced with 
the Terrorists, The lif-epiiblicans sus- 
pected, as every one who know him 
must have suspected, the sincerity of 
M. Thiers; and though they were 
fully aware pf his real motive for 
^«5eeking admittance into their ranks, 
their |5V3.S5ious would not allow them 
to refuse the co-HS»persitioii of any ally, 
and, they relied, iJiosides-, on their own 
courage and energy agaiii'?^ trcaciiery 
when the important moni/jut arrived. 
On the other jiand, the K/oyalists were 
full of confidence in their success, if 
the preliminary and indispensable con- 
dition of reconciliation w(jre adopted, 
and they agreed that ifraiice would 
not again submit to the bi|utal tyranny 
of some three hundre'd Socialists. 
Their ordinary language was, that, 
even at the worst, thjr i)romised 
land” would at lengtll be reached 
through the Red Sea — tpe “ promised 
land” being, of cour^ the Rovaliso 
restoration ; and th^‘ Rod Sea ” the 
massacre and pillasfc it would be ne- 
cessary for FranccKO* traverse before 
it was attained, fflie leaders of the 
Royalists, superioy iii all the arts of 
intrigue to theirfmore brutal rivals, 
were vastly inferior to them in energy 
of action. During a brief r/^gime of 
terror they would disappear, if neces- 
sary, and remain in some place of 
safety until Franco, exhausted and 


panic-stricken, throw herself ^ito their 
arms, when they would at once esta- 
blish a dictatorship. Louis Napo- 
leon was, in their opinion, the obstacle 
easiest to be got rid of ; they would 
leave his account to be settled by the 
Republicans, in case they themselves 
had' not previously got him out of the 
way. As for any dUIicul ties on tiii- 
latter point, they considered that it 
was absurd to think of them. Louis 
Napoleon had, according to them, 
fallen into such contempt with the 
army and the nation, that ii )t it iugCM* 
would be raised to sa\e him. M. 
Thiers, and other great statesmen like 
him, bad, not merely in the saloons 
of Faris, and in his own pcartieii! ir 
circle, but openly in the S'lUc des 
Perdufi^ and t!ie corridors of (lie Nbi- 
tional Assembly, sneered at him as 
“a poor creature ; ” and the redoubted 
General Chan gamier himself — on 
whom, by the way, the eyes of the 
whole world w'ere fix -d— had more 
than once insnltod him in the Cham- 
ber, and In his olHcial (luarters in the 
Tiiilcries. Louis Napoleon, there- 
fore, was so utterly scorned as to be 
made the butt for continual sarcasm 
in the saloons of an old foreign hi- 
trifjuanta^ long resident in Faris ; and 
this was his last degradation. 'Fiio 
only doubt was, whether imprison- 
ment at Vincennes would not be in- 
vesting such a miserable being with 
too much importance. The ditch of 
Viiiccmics would bo much better, .iiid 
if a few ignorant persons thouglit him 
of coii.scquonce, why, an ounce of le id 
would quiet their fears. Some of the 
more Judicious and far-seeing of tlic 
political leaders of the ilay, very pro- 
perly considered that the main object 
they Jiad in view would be materially 
advanced, if, as we have s :id, a recon- 
ciliation could bo offocted between the 
partisans of the Count do Chambord 
and the Orleauists. The idea origi- 
nated with the latter. A meeting was 
hbid of about a dozen persons at first, 
in order to explain the plan which 
had been formed, and to organise 
what was termed a “ fusioaist agita- 
tion.” Other meetings, more numer- 
ously attended, were held at brief in- 
tervals ; and it was resolved to send 
out agents to influential persons in 
the departments to win them over to 
the cause of the fusion — the fusion 
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having for object the restoration of the 
Bourbons; and the parties* who were 
engaged in it were precisely the same 
men who, in the press and in the As- 
sembly, expressed their preference for 
the government as established in Fe- 
bruary, and who denounced the man 
who was suspected of an intention to 
attack the immaculate parity of tlio 
young and as yet innocent Republic. 
The lirst step of the fusionists was 
directed to the chief of the house of 
Bourbon and the princes of Orleans. 
But the Count de Chambord refused 
to sacrifice a particle of what ho con- 
sidered to be his just rights. lie was 
King of France, and the only repre- 
sentative of legitimate royalty of his 
family, and he would consent to no 
divided allegiance. The princes of 
Orleans had been princes of the blood 
before their father had usurped the 
crown, and they must remain so. Past 
wrongs and injuries ho was not un- 
willing to forgive; ho would not be 
very exacting in matters of secondary 
importance, but on the great principle 
that the sovereignty resided in him 
since the abdication of tiic Duke 
d'Angoidemc, which followed that of 
Ch ivies X., he would hear of no com- 
promise. Oil the other hand, the 
princes of Orleans would not admit of 
any act ivliich had the effect of making 
their father a usurper; they were 
the more induced to do so that they 
w(‘re receiving from their agents in 
France, and particularly in Paris, as- 
surances that great popular sympatliy 
existed for them ; and in fact, tiiat to 
the liouse of Orleans alone the nation 
Avas looking for salvation I At the 
same time it was known that the Prince 
de Joiiivillc was doing something on 
his own account with reference to the 
presidency of tlie Republic. Relying 
on the popularity he enjoyed to a 
greater degree than any of his family, 
lie seems to have entertained some 
hopes ot success. With the prudence 
whieli characterised his father, Tie 
would not, however, commit himself 
to any declaration ; would neither de’ y 
nor admit that he was a candidate for 
the presidency; Avould neither avow 
nor disavow the acts of his friends ; 
he might profit by their exertions, but 
if they failed, he would leave them to 
all the consequences of their defeat, 
and, in the latter case, would very 


probably disavo^r them. This, it will ' 
bo admitted, Avas noi) very franks or' 
sti-aightforward, or princely. Itc^ 
scarcely be belicA^ed that the Prince 
de Joinville had all at once become a 
Republican; and it is not unfair to 
conclude, that, if successful, he would 
have employed his position as Presi- 
dent to the restoration of his family. 
The mistrust of the house of Orleans 
that had characterised the elder Bour- 
b')ns — and its Instory proves how their 
mistrust was justilicil— was iucreasod 
by that conduct ; and the Count de 
Chambord Avas disgusted with the po- 
licy Avhich permitted, without dis- 
avowal, the name of his cousin to be 
spoken of by his partisans in Paris as 
the candidate for the future presidency 
of the Republic. M, Thiers did not, 
after all, approve of tlie fusion. It Avas 
sufficient that the suggestion of a re- 
conelliatiou had proceeded from a rival • 
of whom ho had been always jealous, 
for that clever and restless intriguer 
to set his face against it. His utmost 
energies were diivoted to secure the 
catablisliment of a rviju\c>j in the per- 
son of iho Duchess ol ‘Orleans, mother 
of the Count de Paris, Avhoso confi- 
dential adviser ho Ava;}, and Avhose 
minister lie hoped to be. A restora- 
tion by means of the fusion would 
seriously interfere Avith his private 
plans, and lie gave, it therefore^ his 
most decided opposition. To secure 
at any cost the services of the man 
Avho at that time commamled the 
army of Paris, and whoso iiifincnce 
over the vast military force of the Re- 
public was long believed to bo un- 
bounded, was a great object. Tiiat 
man had unquestionably rendered ser- 
vices to order. But his head had been 
turned by adulation arising from gra- 
titude for past and hopes of future 
services; and ho at length came to 
believe that on l^m alone depended 
the fate of France. He was flattered 
Avith the idea that the part of Monk 
was reserved for him ; and to enhance 
the value of his co-operation, he co- 
quetted with both parties, and atfected 
an air of mysterious reserve, which ren- 
dered him equally impenetrable to all- 
That reserve was carried on so long 
that it began to be whispered that 
General Changarnicr would, when 
matters came to the point, declare 
neither for the one party nor the other, 
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but would offer himself as candidate 
for the rresidcncy. This rumour was 
absurd ; and the silence of the gene- 
ral, who was Legitimist by tradition 
rather than from principle, and an 
Orlcanist from interest and habit, was 
nothing more than the usual coquetry 
in which he apparently took much 
delight. In fact, he remained dream- 
ing away till the coup- Hat rudely 
woke him and others from their slum- 
ber. Of the possibility of a fusion of 
interests between these parties, or of 
a sincere reconciliation between the 
elder and younger branches of the 
royal family, we entertain very serious 
donbts. 

The house of Orleanshad been, from 
the time of the Regent, of infamous 
memory, fatal to the elder Bourbons. 
It was the evil genius that haunted 
them from the cradle to the grave- 
*Tho government of Louis Philippe re- 
paid the benefits conferred on the 
house of Orleans with ingratitude. 
One of its earliest acts was the intro- 
duction of a measure fur the perpetual 
banishment of the elder Bourbons, 
and for the compulsory sale of tlio 
property they held in France. They 
who have been shocked, and, we 
readily admit, justly shocked, at the 
decree of the 22d January 1852, con- 
fiscating to the state the appanages 
which, accordingito the usages of the 
French monarchy, should have re- 
verted to the state at the accession of 
a prince of the royal family, and at 
the compulsory sale of the Orleans 
proplNTty, may have forgotten that 
that decree was but an imitation of 
the legislative enactment of the lOtli 
April 1832. Wecondemn,on principle, 
such acts of confiscation ; they are re- 
plete with injustice ; but we cannot help 
feeling that the decree of the22d Janu- 
ary 1852, all bad as it was, was an act 
of retribution. Signal ingratitude is 
seldom left unpunished; and while 
we reprobate the conduct of Louis 
Napoleon, we cannot say that the 
house of Orleans was wholly unde- 
serving of the treatment it met with. 
The sentence of perpetual exile, 
and confiscation of property, was 
passed by the Restoration on the 
Buonaparte family. That family 
owed no gratitude to the Bourbons ; 
but the princes of Orleans were 
bound by the strongest ties of grati- 


tude to them. On the 10th April 
1832, the law was promulgated rela- 
tive to the elder branch of the Bour- 
bons and the family of Napoleon. 
The law bore, of course, the signature 
Louis Philippe, and the counter- signa- 
ture of M. Barthe, Louis Philippe’s 
Minister of Justice. The 1st, 2d, 
3d, and 6th articles were as fol- 
lows : “ 1st, The territory of France 
and of its colonies is interdicted for 
ever to Charles X., deposed as he is 
from the royal dignity in virtue of 
the declaration of the 7th August 
1830; it is also interdicted to his 
descendants, and to the husbands 
and wives of his descendants. 2d, 
The persons mentioned in the pre- 
ceding article shall not enjoy in 
France any civil rights ; they shall 
not possess any property real or per- 
sonal ; they shall not acquire any, 
gratuitous or otherwise. 3d, The 
aforesaid persons are bound to sell, 
in a definitive manner, the ^hole 
of the property, without exception, 
which they possess in France. That 
sale shall be effected, for the unencum- 
bered property, within the year dating 
from the promulgation of the present 
law ; and for the property susceptible 
of liquidation, within the year dating 
from the period at which the right of 
possession shall have been irrevoc- 
ably fixed. 6th, The provisions of 
the first and second articles of the 
present law are applicable to the 
ascendants and descendants of Napo- 
leon, to his uncles and aunts, his 
nephews and nieces ; to his brothers, 
their wives and their descendants; 
to his sisters and their husbands.” 
This law against the benefactors 
and the kinsmen of Louis Philippe 
w'as not enacted in the first heat of 
animosity, and the first impulse of 
revenge for real or fancied wrongs, 
which, Immediately following a great 
revolution, might have been alleged as 
a palliation. It was enacted one year 
and nine months after the Revolution 
of July, when the passions of politi- 
cal parties, so far as they affected the 
unfortunate Charles X. and his family, 
had time to cool down. A high- 
minded man would have preferred 
forfeiting oven the crown of France, 
glorious though it be, to putting his 
signature to such a document. The 
public and private virtues of the 
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Orleans family have been enlarged 
upon even to satiety. State reasons 
may be alleged as an excuse for 
things which morality condemns ; but 
the vaunted qualities of that family 
should have placed them above any 
such justification. State reasons may 
be alleged for the perpetration of any 
enormity. We have no doubt that 
Catherine II. could allege them for 
the partition of Poland ; and the 
Emperor Nicholas Justifies his present 
conduct towards the Ottoman Empire 
quite as satisfactorily. Pretensions 
to virtues far superior to those of 
ordinary men should, however, place 
those who are so gifted out of ordi- 
nary rules. We have said that we 
reprobaie the decree of the 22d 
January 1852, but we have no doubt 
that Louis Napoleon Justified that 
arbitrary act by the law of 1832. 
The -house of Orleans renewed the 
sentence of * perpetual banishment 
against the family of Napoleon, and 
of incapability to possess property 
in the French territory. Louis 
Philippe owed a heavy debt of grati- 
tude to Charles X. and his family ; 
we have seen how that debt was paid 
off; no such obligation bound the 
Buonapartes to the house of Orleans. 

But there existed another obstacle 
in the way of reconciliation between 
the elder and younger branches of 
the Bourbons — another outrage which 
it is scarcely in human nature to 
forget. The Oi'lpanist party had pro- 
tested in 1820 against the legitimacy 
of the present Count do Chambord. 
In that year a document appeared iu 
London, entitled “Protest of the 
Duke of Orleans.” It was headed 
as follows : “ His Royal Highness 
declares that he protests formally 
against the minutes of the 2Dth Sep- 
tember last, which pretend to estab- 
lish that the child named Charles 
Ferdinand Dicu-Donne is the legiti- 
mate sou of tho Duchess of Berri. 
The Duke of Orleans will produce, 
in fitting time and place, witnesses 
who can prove the origin of that 
child and its mother. He will pro- 
duce all the papers necessary to show 
that the Duchess of Berri has never 
been enceinte since the unfortunate 
death of her husband, and he will 
point out the authors of the machina- 
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tion of wlfich that very weak-minded 
princess has been the instrument. 
Until such time as the favourable 
moment arrives for disclosing the 
whole of that intrigue, the Duke of 
Orleans cannot do otherwise than 
call attention to the fantastical scene 
which, accordiug to the above-men- 
tioned minutes, has been played at 
the Pavilion Marsan (the apartment 
of tho Duchess of Berri at the 
Tiiilcries.”) The paper then repeats 
tho whole of the account of the 
accoucJiemoU as it appeared in tho 
Journal de Paris, the confidential 
journal of the government, and shows 
the alleged contradictions in it, with 
the view of proving that the whole 
was an imposture. Tho Protest and 
the accompanying details to which we 
have alluded, were republished in the 
Courrier Fninqais of the 2d August 
1830 ; and tho Courrier F ancais was 
devoted to tho Orleaiiist dynasty. 

But those are not the only humilia- 
tions which tlu) elder Bourbons have 
suflercd from the family of Orleans ; 
and when wo are told that tho son of 
the Duchess of Berri is about to take 
to his bosom the sons of tho man who 
laid bare to the world’s mockery tho 
weakness of his mother, we arc called 
upon to believe that that son has 
become lost to every manly senti- 
ment. We doubt much if this be" the 
case. There can bo no sincerity on 
tho part of tho Orlcanjsts who first 
suggested the fusion. They well 
know that, in the event of a Legi- 
timist restoration, the men who over- 
threw the throne of his grandfather 
and drove him into exile, who re- 
sisted all attempts to restore them 
to their country, can never be his ad- 
visers— if he be what we hope he k. 
Could the Duchess of Berri receive 
at her levee the purchasers of the Jew 
Deutz, or those who signed and gave 
to publication the medifial report of 
Blaye ? It is a vile intrigue, got up 
for the sole benefit of the Orleanists.. 
It was not out of love for the house 
of Bourbon, but from hatred to Louis 
Napoleon, that the fusion originated; 
and wc agree withM.de Larochejaqiie- 
loin when he says that “ the Orleau- 
ists and Legitimists, not being able 
to effect a fusion of love, try to effect 
one of hatred, with the predetermined 
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i^esolntion to tear each othef to pieces 
hereafter, and with a violence all the 
greater from the ' consciousness that 
one party was tricked by the other, 
if indeed both were not tricked.” 

The Legitimists are no match for their 
rivals in cunning-^in the lower arts of 
Machiavellism — in what is vulgarly 
but expressively termed la politique^de 
tuisine. In 1848 the former occupied 
a much better position than the latter. 
The regime they had combated for 
eighteen long years was at length 
overthrown, and the comparison be- 
tween tho fall of their sovereign and 
that of the “citizen” king was Infi- 
nitely in favour of the former. 

Charles X. retired slowly before 
his enemies, and with all the digiiifv 
of a defeat which is not dishonourable, 
nor dishonouring. In the most criti- 
cal moments, and when menaced with 
great danger, he never forgot who 
and what he was. He assumed no 
disguise ; he put on no menial livery ; 
and to tho last moment of his em- 
barkation for the land of his exile, his 
friends had no cause to blush for Jiim. 
Ho was throughout a king — “Ay, 
every inch a king ! ” Whatever the 
faults he may have committed whoa 
on the throne — and wo are free to 
admit that his rule was far from 
faultless — there was no loss of personal 
dignity in hig'descciit from. it. if the 
revolution o^ebniary succeeded with- 
out the -oo-operatioii of. the Legiti- 
mists, it)v'te not against them that it 
was direcled, nor was^St tlio Legiti- 
mists, who were to be 9 t)riqucred. And 
yet, in the course/of a very few 
months, the party became completely 
subordinate to^. their more clever and 
more unscrupulous rivals. It is true 
that in first movement, when 
anarchy 'was wildest, the instinct uf 
self-preservation from tlie evils which 
me.ijficed society itself, bound all men 
op order, without reference to party, 
against the common enemy, Socialism. 
But it is diflicult to understand, when 
the impossibility of a Kepublican sys- 
tem was recognised, when the neces- 
^ty of substituting another form of 
government was evident to all, how 
the Legitimists allowed themselves 
to. be seduced by their enemies. A 
^aro in the form of the “ fusion ” was 
Wdtofor them, and they easily fell 


into it. It would be a waste of time 
to detail all the mantieuvras, the ne- 
gotiations, the conferences, tho 
schemes for the realisation of that 
idea. There was nothing positive 
or real at bottom. Everything wr^ 
left to chance. It was soon evident 
that neither of the parties was sin- 
cere ; each tried to deceive the other 
Some of tlip moveconfident,or the moi\ 
audacious, suggested that propositions 
should be made to Jjouis Nape ’eon 
himself; and among tho Legitimists 
there were found persons silly enough 
to believe that he would, notwith- 
standing all the chances in his favour, 
derived from the spontaneous el(J^-tion 
of the 10th December 1818, gladly 
co-operate in the restoration of a 
prince of the house of Bourbon. The 
name of General Changarnier was 
proposed as the person to whom tho 
dictatoi;j 3 liip was to be intrusted un- 
til sucli time as the itoyalist restora- 
tion was accomplished. A dictator- 
ship was the great object with all 
parties : tho Socialists, in order that 
Franco should be regeneratcil accord- 
ing to their peculiar ideas ; the “ mo- 
derate Republicans ” would have 
selected General Cavaignac, as they 
did after tlic insurrection of June, 
and* would have tried once more to 
force their system on a terrified popu- 
lation ; the Legitimists and Orlcanists 
lookofi to a dictatorship as the surest 
means toward a Royalist restoration, 
thougli it was nut .decided among 
them wlio was to bo tho future sove- 
reign. The Orleanists counted much 
oil their cleverness to boat their allies 
out of the field — allies in the moment 
of uncertainty and danger, but foes to 
be got rid of at any cost when the booty 
came to be divided. “ In 1819,” says 
M. do Larochcjaqiiclciii, “ 1 was one 
of those who wished at least to main- 
tain the Republic, in order to insure 
tho union of all that was reasonable 
and patriotic in tho country ; to call 
on Franco to put an end, once for all, 
to revolutions ; and our olyecl was to 
form the electoral committee, known 
afterwards by the name of the Com- 
mittee of tho Ru^ de Poitiers. I had 
been chosen by the Legitimists ; but 
when wc met, I requested to have it 
explained to me for what reason the 
committee was only composed of Or- 
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leanlsts and Legitimists* It appeared 
to me fitting and proper that the more 
jndicions and moderate Republicans 
should form at least a third part of 
our committee, as we had at heart 
hopes of a different kind. I was told 
that the committee did not wish for 
Republicans, simply because it did not 
wish for the Republic. I demanded 
why, out of sixty members of the 
committee, forty-five belonged to tlio 
Orleanists, and only fifteen to the Le- 
gitimist party. An ex-minister re- 
plied that, though the party of legiti- 
macy was, no doubt, honourable, yet 
that it formed a very small minority, 
while the other was in fact the nation. 
Not being of that opinion,! withdrew, 
and I declined being made use of as 
an inctrument for the restoration to 
the throne of France of the revolu- 
tionary monarchy of ISJIO.” The 
division and weakness of those parties 
is further illustrated in this fpissage : 
“ There remained another means of 
which the intimate coiifidarils of the 
Count de Chamborcl were dupes— a 
plan which was never admitted except 
by them, and the impossibility uf 
which was evident — iiamcl}’', to bring 
about a restoration through the iu- 
strumcntalit}'' of the Legislative As- 
sembly itself. ^Vithout undoi stand- 
ing wljat tlicy were doing, the parlia- 
mentary Legitimists of 1850 directed 
all their efforts to renew the act of 
3880, when 219 deputies, without 
right of any kind, and with the most 
flagrant disregard of tlieir duty, 
presumed to change the form of 
Government. Tlic Assembly was 
divided into so many parties that 
it was in vain to hope for a majority 
for that object. It is true that to- 
wards tlie close of the Assembly all 
parties made a desperate attempt to 
combat Buonapartism ; but the mo- 
ment that a seiious proposition was 
made to substitute a government for 
that of the President, it was found 
that concord did not and coultl not 
exist between two of the great parties 
who composed that Assembly." 

M. de Larochejaqueleiii gives . omc 
interesting details of the secret in- 
trigues of the Orleanists to win over 
the Legitimists to the “fusion;” and 
it is amusing to find how both parties 
were deeply engaged in the duty of 


allotting Grown$ and imposing condi^ 
tions bn pretendem, up to the v6r7 
eve of the coup^diM^ ,We 
already become acquainted, 
the channel of the public press, WUfa 
the iutrignes which made the presi- 
dency of Louis Napolcou one con- 
tinued agitation, and we are not sorry 
to have the testimony of one who >va« 
an eye and an ear witness of the 
whole. “ I appeal," says M. de La- 
rochejaquelein, “ to the good faith of 
all political men — Is fit, or is it not, 
true, that the idea of the most confi- 
dential advisers of the house of Or- 
leans Avas to induce the Count de 
Cliambord to abdicate in favour of the 
Count de Paris? Is it, or is it not 
true, that they urged the adoption of 
the Count de Paris by the Count de 
Cbambord, even to the prejudice of 
the issue of the lattc»’, supposing that 
he had any? Is it, or is it not true, 
that on the eve of the 2d December, 
certain persons who were the most 
intiiicntial, who stood highest in favour 
at Claremont, made that monstrous 
proposition in#tlie Salle des Co7if(irence8 
of the National Assembly, and that it 
produced a great effect on the Legiti- 
mist members of the Assembly? Is it, 
or is it not true, that the Scepika of the 
party repruul, with surprising imper- 
tinence, “Yes, no doubt wc earnestly 
desire the fusion ! What then ? But 
it is not our interest to oppose it. 
You (the Legitimists) have for Oong 
time kei)t yourselves apart from pub- 
lic afliiirs. The counti;y belongs to us. 
Yoh7' principle is the best ; we do not 
dispute the fact ; but, above all, it is 
certain that your principle (legitimacy) 
is necessary for us to adopt. Your 
prince (the Count de Chambord) may 
return with our royal family. He is- 
its chief ; agreed. But at the end 
of six mouths he .will see what his 
position really is. lie will see that it 
is impossible for him to govern with 
yni/, and without us. He has no chil- 
dren ; lie has too deep a sense of reli- 
gion to be ambitious ; he loves France 
too much to wish her to be given up 
to commotions which would expose 
her to new revolutions. He will pre- 
fer the castle of - Chambord as a resi- 
dence to the Tuileries. You may bo 
certain that wo shall treat him well, 
and we shall all be contented. T^e 
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principle itself will be respected, and 
we shall govern France.” Such were 
the propositions, and such the lan- 
gnage of the partisans of the Orleans 
family to the Legitimists. Not a word, 
of course, was said of Louis Napoleon; 
and these profound statesmen were 
thus disposing in sure confidence of 
the fruit of their schemes only a few 
hours before they were scattered like 
chaff before the wind by the man on 
whom they disdained even to pass a 
thought 1 The Orlcanists were still 
tormented by one fear ; they trembled 
lest the proposition so often presented 
to the Assembly b}’^ M. de Laroche- 
jaquelein should again be renewed at 
that critical moment which preceded 
the expiraiion of the presidency of 
Louis Napoleon. The President of 
the Assembly, A!. Diipin, the prin- 
cipal agent of the Orleans family, 
urged, and with more than usual en- 
ergy, that body to refuse its authori- 
sation for the printing of M. Leo de 
Laborde’s proposition, naipely, that 
France should, at the important mo- 
ment when every faction was strug- 
gling for supremacy, be consulted as 
to whether she desired, or not, the 
re-establishment of her traditional 
monarchy. M. Lupin treated the 
question as if it were one of life or 
death to himself. He threw off all 
restraint, and resisted with his utmost 
any measure rescrabliug an ap- 
peal to the nation, or embodying the 
principle of legitimacy. “ And even 
at the present moment,” says M. de 
Larochejaquclcin,'^the language of the 
Orleanists is this : ‘ We find that the 
fusion is the best instrument of hosti- 
lity against the government of Louis 
Napoleon, and for that object we must 
effect it. But if the Count do Cham- 
bord should ever become a widower, 
ho must not think of forming a new 
matrimonial engagement. Should he 
happen to have children, he must no 
longer count on our support.’” 

One of the hallncinations under 
which the Orleanists laboured was, 
that Louis Napoleon was in his heart 
' devoted to them exclusively; and that 
when the fusion was consummated, 
he would transfer his power to thenh 
That delusion survived even the cowp- 
M. de Larochejaquelein admits, 
in common with all rational men, that 


the coup‘d}%tat was the salvation of 
society itself, and they who were 
loudest in their applause of it were 
the Orleanists. “ The most ardent hi 
their approbation,” the noble writer re- 
marks, “ were the Orlcanists because 
they were convinced that \ e Presi- 
dent was, perhaps without meaning it, 
working ifor them. The decrees of the 
22d J aniiary undeceived them. From 
that moment they became divided into 
two camps, that of the cxti\ me op- 
ponents, and that of the ou.i who 
accept the government, but who vet 
cherish a spirit of hostiliiy to it, more 
or less openly declared.” 

Wc have often thought it extraor- 
dinary why those Legitimists who 
had freely taken the oaths of alle- 
giance to Louis Philippe refused them 
to Louis Napoleon ; and on what 
grounds those who yielded prompt 
obedience to a revolutionary system, 
establiAed by some two hundred de- 
puties, should, while demanding an 
appeal to the people, decline to re- 
cognise a powmr which is the issue of 
the national will. M. de Larochc- 
Jaquelein professes to be unable to ac- 
count for the fact. ^‘It wmuld be 
curious,” he says, “ to find out the 
reasons on which they found that re- 
fusal. I confess that I cannot explain 
a^proceeding of the kind, and which 
is so advantageous to the revolution 
of July. It is true that the Legiti- 
mists must be pained at seeing their 
hopes bathed once more ; but were it 
only in a social point of view, they 
ought to give their co-operation to 
the government. By keeping apart, 
they leave the place open to the men* 
whom they had for so many years 
combated, and they commit tho in- 
justice of placing on an equality the 
usurpation of 1830 with tlio election 
of the Emperor successively by .six, 
by seven, and by eight millions of 
suffrages. Prince Louis Napoleon had 
overthrown nothing which was en- 
deared to us ; it was not he who had 
persecuted the princes who were the, 
object of our reverence and of our de- 
Yotedness ; it was not he who placed 
the revolution on a throne ; but it was 
he who combated the revolution. He 
had, in the opinion of the immense 
majority of the people, rendered a 
signal service to France by effacing 
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beforehand the fatal term of May 1852. 
He made an appeal to all honest men, 
without distinction of party, to aid him 
in saving the country. The majority 
of Legitimists could not well disre- 
gard the will of the nation ; they sub- 
mitted to the verdict without sacri- 
ficing their principles.” We need not 
say that we approve of the policy 
which has preferred the good of their 
country to the mere gratification of 
party feeling or personal ambition; 
and we see no inconsistency in the 
accepting a government that has 
fulfilled the conditions which, in the 
eyes of these persons, alone justified 
their adhesion. 

As for the Orleanists, they began 
in intrigue, have continued in it, and 
we have no reason to suppose that 
they will ever change. Place and 
power are, with very few excep- 
tions, their object. The Palais Royal 
was, (luring the Restoration, the fa- 
vourite resort, the headquarters of 
all the malcontents of the day: all 
who stirred up opposition to the go- 
vernment, all who intrigued against 
Louis XVllI. or Charles X., were 
welcome to the palace of “ our cousin 
of Orleans.” They v/ere not true even 
t(t the government of their own choice ; 
they had overthrown one dynasty, and 
because !M. Thiers or M. Odillon Bar- 
Tot wanted the place which M. Guizot 
preferred exposing the country to con- 
vulsion rather than be torn from, an- 
other dynasty was flung down after it. 
The tactics of the party have been al- 
ways pretty much the same; revolution 
was evoked by them to the hypocritical 
ciy of Vive la Charte^ or Vive la ConstU 
tution. They were the men who organ- 
ised, in 1829, the formidable associa- 
tions against the payment of the taxes. 
At that time, also, as twenty years 
later, banquets were got up ; and at 
one of those scenes of feasting, 221 
crowns, in honour of the 221 deputies 
of the opposition, adorned the hall; 
and that nothing should be wanting 
to complete the resemblance, it was 
M. Odillon Barrot who made 'ho 
speech on the 4th July 1830, which 
was the prelude to the fall of Charles 
X. — the same great citizen whose 
banqnettings and whose orations 
helped to destroy the throne of Or- 
leans in 1848— the same demagogue 


whose conceit led him to suppose that 
he alone conld lay the fiend he had 
evoked. There was nothing too low 
for tlicm to stoop to, no instrument 
too mean for them to reject. It was 
that faction that brought about the 
revolution of July, it was the same 
that helped on that of February, and 
it was the coalition of the fusionists 
with the Mountain that provoked the 
cot//? of December 1851. Where 
were all those eminent statesmen, 
those solemn orators, those sour pe^^ 
dants, those profouiul thinkers, those 
philosophers, those great citizens, when 
the widowed Duchess of Orleans faced 
the mob, who had been rendered infu- 
riate by the men who were afterwards 
unable or afraid to control them ? 

It has been made a matter of re- 
proach to Louis Napoleon, that the 
persons who enjoy his confidence, or 
preside at his councils, are obscure 
adventurers, of no moral or social in- 
fluence; and that no man of.eniincnce, 
worth, or^iBtaiKling, will accept either 
power or place in a government so 
degraded, TBis, we rather think, is 
too sweeping an assertion. We should 
like to know what was the social, 
moral, or political eminence of M.. 
Thiers, when the Revolution of July 
brought him first into notice. If wo 
cast our eye over the list of senators 
under the imperial regime, wc find: 
names there that may stand a /com- 
parison with many in the late Cham- 
ber c)f Peers ; and as for corruption, 
we may point to the events that im- 
mediately preceded the Revolution of 
February, when some of the highest 
had to answer for acts which were 
anything but moral. It is true that 
some of the leading men who directed 
th» policy of the country under Louis 
Philippe have taken no active part in 
public affairs under the imperial gov- 
ernment. But when we hear all this 
talk about ‘‘eminent men” refusing 
office, and declining all participation 
in the government of the day, we are 
tempted to ask how had chose “ emi- 
nent mcn”managed the business the 
country when they had its sole direc- 
tion and control? Their government, 
with immense resources at its com- 
mand, and after eighteen years, of pro- 
found peace, was upset in a few hours 
by a contemptible street row. 
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Wo arc not aware that M. de La- 
roclicjaquelein has been answered by 
any of the parties whose intrigues ho 
has exposed. We think it would be 
diilicali; to answer him; his sketch 
carries with it internal evidence of its 
correctness. It is no answer, so far 
as the truth of his allegations is con- 
cerned, that ho has abandoned the 
pai'ty with which he had been con- 
nected. We believe that he has had 
to undci^go the petty persecutions of 
the coterie of Frohsdorf, who have re- 


ported to every stratagem to destroy 
whatever influence his name may still 
carry with it in La Vendee; and, 
judging from his present production, 
he is of opinion that i\\9X coterie is not 
wortli any man’s making any extra- 
ordinary sacrifices for them. But 
whatever be the motives that have 
influenced his conduct, or whatever 
the value of his “ appeal to the 
people,” vFe arc bound to admit, that 
so far he has acted consistently with 
his tlieory. 
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gold: its katukal 

Till: progress of knowledge natu- 
rally leads to the discovery not only 
of new arts, and of new uses for arti- 
ficial productions, but of new stores 
of natural >Yealth in the bowels of the 
earth itself, and of new methods of 
extracting and rendering them useful. 
This last point is amply illustrated 
by the history of the progressive dis- 
covery and development of our own 
most valuable mineral treasures — the 
coal and ironstone deposits — which 
add so much both to our natural re- 
sources and to our national strength. 

But, independent of the advance of 
knowledgi*, the exploration and colo- 
nisation of new countries by a civi- 
lised race leads of necessity to the 
discovery of regions rich in mineral 
wealth, which were unknown before, 
and brings new metallic supplies into 
the markets of the world. 

When Spain conquered Mexico 
first, and afterwards Peru and Chili, 
Europe became flooded with the pre- 
cious metals to a degree unknown 
before in the history of modern 
natio).o. When Russia began 'to 
explore her provinces on the slopes 
of the Ural, gold- washings were ^Ts- 
covered, which have, by their enor- 
mous yield, made up for the deficient 
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supply which commotion and misrule 
ill Central and Southern America had 
caused in European countries. The 
possession of JUalifornia by an obser- 
vant and curious people, of Anglo- 
Saxon breed, was almost immediately 
followed by those wonderful disco- 
veries which have n\ade the world 
ring, and have attracted adventurers 
from every region. And, lastly, the 
turning of keen eyes upon river beds 
in Australia — still less kiiowii^^and 
examined, than almost any district of 
America without the Arctic circle — 
has brought to light thpse vast stores 
of gold wliich appear destined to lay 
the basis of a new empire in the Aus- 
tralian archipelago. 

Nor have such discoveries been 
confined to the so-called precious 
metals. The advance of North Ame- 
rican civilisation towards the head 
waters of the Mlssoun has made 
known abundant mines of lead, which 
the cost of transport chiefly prevents 
as yet from seriously competing with 
European produce along the Atlantic 
border. The joint march of Canada 
and the United States along the 
shores of Lake Superior, has laid 
open veins of copper of inexhaustible 
magnitude — on a scale, wc may say, 


1. jVotes OH the Dhtribation of Gold throughout the World, London . J.\mes Wylo. 

1851 . . . . 

2. An Ilistorv'al Inquiry into the Vroduciion and Consumption of the Precioug 
Metals. By William Jacob, Esq., F.K.S. London : 1051. 
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in size, and richness commensarate 
with the other great natural features 
of the American continent ; — while, 
of coal and ironstone, the Central 
States of the Union are so full, that 
imagination itself cannot conceive a 
time when they shall cease to be suf> 
Acient for the wants of the whole 
civilised world. 

Men untrained themselves to ob- 
serve, and ignorant that it is intellec- 
tual knowledge which opens and 
gnides the eye, affect to wonder — 
often, indeed, do seriously wonder — 
that gold so plentifully scattered over 
the surface of a country as it is said 
to be in California and Australia, or 
sprinkling with its yellow sheen thick 
veins of snowy quartz, should, for a 
time so comparatively long, have 
escaped observation. “ What sur- 
prises me,’* says Captain Sutter, in 
whose mill-race the gold was first 
discovered, is, that this country 
should have been visilcd by so many 
scientific men, and that not one of 
them should have ever stumbled upon 
these treasures : that scores of keen- 
eyed trappers should have crossed 
the valley in every direction, and 
tribes of Indians have dwelt in it for 
centuries, and yet this gold should 
never have been discovered. 1 my- 
self have passed the very spot above 
a. hundred times during the last ten 
years, but was just as bliqd as the 
rest of them, so 1 must not wonder 
at the discovery not having been 
made earlier.”* 

Such seeming blindness, indeed, is 
not really a matter of surprise. The 
ability to observe is an intellectual 
gift no less than the ability to reason *, 
and, like the latter talent, the former 
also must be trained. It must be 
-taught where to look, and what to 
look for; what the signs arc of the 
presence of the thing we wish to find, 
and where they are likely to be met 
with. 

It is not, in truth, a just reproach 

unsuspecting men, that they have 
not seen what they never imagined 
the presence of. It would scarcely 
, have been so, had they failed to see 
in a given place what they were told 
was likely to be found. Many of our 
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readers are familiar with the exist- 
ence of black lines in the solar spec- 
trum; many may have seen them, 
and justly wondered. Some may 
even recollect, when, years ago, Frau- 
enhofer first announced their exist- 
ence, how opticians every wIutg 
mounted their most homogei)e< ns 
prisms, and gazed at the spcctri ii 
eager to sec them, and how ma .y 
looked in vain. Of course, the fuiii.rc 
was ascribed to the imperfection of 
their prisms, and not to their own 
defective skill. One philosopher wc 
remember, then already distinguished, 
and whom now all delight to honour, 
of whom it was told that having 
obtained one of the beautifully perfect 
prisms of Fraiienhofer’s own manu- 
facture, he was still unable to sec the 
lines ; but that another who had seen 
them came to his aid, instructed him 
how to look, and in an instant he not 
only clearly saw them, but <'xclaimed 
with wonder at lus own blindness. 
Such were our own sensations also 
when first we saw them. Was it, 
then, a reproach to Sir Isaac Newton 
and his successors that these linos 
escaped them? The same reproach 
might be made to the predecessors of 
almost every discoverer in every walk 
of modern science. Many before him 
probably had looked from the same 
spot, with similar advantages for see- 
ing, and had not seen. But they had 
gazed without any special object or 
previous instruction, and they had 
failed to discern what another coming 
after them, prepared to look for it, 
and knowing what it was like, and 
where likely to bo, would bave at 
once descried. 

Hence the discovery of most of the 
rich mines in past times was the re- 
sult of some unlooked-for accident 
happening generally to naturally- 
observant but ignorant men. Thus 
Jacob says of the mines in the 

Hartz— 

• 

" There are varioua conflicting opinions 
among the learned in antiqiiiiieB'respect- 
ing the discovery of the mineral wealth of 
the Hartz. The mo.st probable accounts 
fix it in the tenth century; and the tradi- 
tion is, that a hunter of the name of 
Ramm, when engaged in the chase, liad 
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fastened his horse to a tree, who, by 
pawing with his feet, had scraped away 
the soih^'and thereby discovered some 
minerals; that specimens of them were 
sent to the Emperor Otho, to whom all 
minerals, as regalities of the Empire, 
belonged,' and who sent expert miners to 
examine the district, from Franconia.” — 
( Jacoo, i. p. 254.) 

And again of the mines of Saxony — 

“ The mines of Saxony were first dis- 
covered ill the tenth century, when the 
whole district in which they are situated 
was covered with wood and without in- 
habitants. Some carriers from Halle, on 
their way to liohemia, whither they car- 
ried salt, observing metallic substances in 
the tracks made by the wheels, some of 
these wero taken up and sent to Goslar 
to be examined, when they were found 
to consist of lead with a considerable 
quantity of silver. This led to the esta- 
blishments for mining, which iiave con- 
tinued, with some variations in their 
products, from the year 1169 to the pre- 
sent <lay.” — (.Iacou, i. p. 2.52.) 

And of the mines of Potosi — 

/n the latter end of the year 1545 
the mines of the Cerro de i^otosi were 
a^’ciden tally discovered, Accor<iing to 
the account of Herrera, the discovery was 
owing to an Indian hunter, Diego Hiialca, 
who, in pulling up a shrub, observed fila- 
ments of pure silver about the roots. On 
examination tlie mass was found to be 
enormous, and a very great part of the 
population was thereby drawii'to the spot 
and employed in extracting the metal. 
A city soon sprang up, though in a dis- 
trict of unusual sterility. The mountain 
was perforated on all sides, and the pro- 
duce, in a few of the first years, exceeded 
whatever has been recorded of the richest 
mines in the world.” — (Jacob, ii. p. 57.) 

And so with the discovery of the 
rich washings of California. A.s early 
as the time of Queen Anne, Captain 
Sheldrake, in command of an English 
privateer on the coast, discovered 
that the black sands of the rivers — 


sach as the washeis iictw fod At. the 
bottom of their 

largely, and pronounced the* wbdte 
country to be rich in gold. But it 
remained in the hands of the Indians 
and the Jesuit fatliers till 1820, when 
California was made a territory of the 
Mexican commonwealth, and a small 
party of adventurers came in. Cap- 
tain Sheldrake and ids published opi- 
nions had then been long forgotten,* 
and an accident made known again 
the golden sands in 1848, after the 
territory had been ceded to, and was 
already attracting adventurers from, 
the United States. 

“ The discoverer was Mr Marshall, who, 
in September 1617, h:id contracted with 
Captain Sutter to build a saw-mill near 
some piue woods on the American Fork, 
now a well-known feeder of the Sacra- 
mento river. In the spring of 1648 the 
saw-mill was nearly ready, the dam and 
race being constructed , but, when the 
water was set on to the wheel, the tail- 
race was found too narrow to let the 
water through «quick enough. Mr Mar- 
shall, to save work, let the water right 
into the race with a strong stream, so as 
to sweep the race wider and deeper^ 
This it did, and a great bank of gravel 
and mud was driven to^ the foot of the 
race. One day, Mr Marshall, on walking 
down the race to this bank, saw some 
glittering bits on the upper edge, and, 
having gathered a few, examined .them 
and conjectured their value. He went 
down to Sutter's Fort and told the cap- 
tain, and they agreed to Jceep it a secret 
until a certain grist mill of the captain's 
was finished. The news got about, how- 
ever; a cunning Yankee carpenter having 
followed them in thoir visit to the mill- 
race, and found out the gold scales. 

Forthwith the news spread. The first 
workmen were lucky, and in a fev? weeks 
some gold was sent to San Francisco, and 
speedily the town was emptied of people. 
In three months tliere were four thousand 
men at the diggings — Indians having been 
hired, eighty ^Idlers deserted from the 


* We leave our readers to form their own opinion of the following passage froi^.Mr 
Theodore Johnson's “ Sights in the O dd Region Speaking of tne JfWrca or the 
old mission of San Francisco Dolores, he says, That these priests were cognisant 
of the abundance of the precious metal at that period is now well known ; but they 
were members of the extraordinary society of the Jesuits, which, jealous of its all- 
pervading influence, and dreading the effect of a large Protestant eihigration to the 
western as well as to the eastern shores of America, applied its powerful iiijuiictioae 
of secreay to the members of the order ; and their faithful obedience, during so long 
a period, is another proof both of the strength and the danger of their organisation."— 
(Second Edition, p. 104.) 
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American posts, and runaways getting up 
from the ships in the harbour. Such ships 
as got away carried news to Europe and 
the United States; and, by the beginning 
of 1840, both sides of the Atlantic were 
in agitation-’^ — (VVyld, pp. 34, 35.) 

But when no accident has inter- 
vened to force the discovery upon tlie 
unsuspecting or unobservant, it has 
sometimes happened that great riches, 
unseen by others, have been discovered 
by persons who knew what to look 
for, what were the signs of the pre- 
sence of the thing sought, and who 
Jiad gone to particular places for the 
purpose of exploration. Such was 
the case in Australia 

The preliminary history of the 
Australian discovery is peculiar. 
From what ho had seen of the Ural, 
and had learned of the composition of 
the chief meridian mountain ridge of 
Australia, Sir Eoderick Murchison 
publicly announced, in 1845, his belief 
that Australia was a country in which 
gold was likely to be found — recom- 
mended that it should be sought for, 
and even memorialised the home 
government on the subject.^ But 
although this opinion and recommen- 
dation were inserted and commented 
upon in the colonial newspapers — 
although the llov. V/. B. Clarke pub- 
lished letters predicting, for reasons 
given, the discovery of gold deposits 
in California and Australia — although 

‘'Sir Francis Forbes of Sydney sub- 
sequently piiblfshed and circulated in 
New South Wales a paper, in which lie 
affirmed in tlie strongest manner, on 
scientific data, the existence of gold for- 
mations ill New Holland— although a 
colonial geologist had been sent out some 
years before and was settled at Sydney— 
and lastly, although one part of the pre- 
diction was Boon so wonderfully fulfilled 
by the Californian discoveries — yet 
even the discoveries in California did 
not arouse the New Hollanders to ade- 
quate researches, though reports were 
spread of wWderful discoveries in Vic- 
^Tia and Soii'th Australia, wliich were 
speedily discredited. It was reserved 
for a gentleman New South Wales, 
Mr Edward Hammpnd Hargraves, to 
make the defimie discoveries. He ap- 
pears to' have acted Vsd^pendently of all 
previous views on.the siioject ; but having 
acquired experience in California, and 


being struck with the resemblance be- 
tween the Californian formations and 
those of New Holland, he determined on 
a systematic search for gold, which he 
brought to a successful issue on the Titli 
of February of this year 1850, by the 
discovery of gold diggings in the llathurst 
and Wellington districts, and which he 
prosecuted until he had ascertained the 
existence of gold sands in no less than 
twelve places.”— (Wylt), p. 30.) 

When this Wii3 made known 
IMi* Hargraves in a formal report to 
the authorities at Sydney, in Apnl 
1850, they thei\ (!) despatched llu; 
provincial geologist to examine tin* 
localities, and confirm the discoveries 
of Mr Hargraves! But the public 
did not wait for such confirmation. 
On the 1st of May the discoveries 
became know^i in Sydney. In thou- 
sands the people forsook the city, the 
villages, cattle stations, and farms, in 
the interior, for the neighbourhood of 
Bathurst, where the gold liad been 
found. Summerhill Creek alone soon 
numbered its four thousand diggers, 
who thence speedily spr<iad themselves 
along the other head waters of the 
Darling and MniTumbidgec — rivers 
flowing westward from the inland 
slope of the mountain ridge, (Blue 
Mountains and Liverpool range,) 
which runs nearly parallel to the 
south-eastern coast of Australia, and 
at the distance from it of about one 
hundred miles. Near Bathurst the 
summit of the ridge attains, in Mount 
Canobolus, a height of 4461 feet. In 
numerous places among the feeders 
of these streams, which themselves 
unite lower down to form the main 
channel of the Murray, gold was 
speedily found. It was successfully 
extracted also from the upper course 
of the Hunter Eiver, and from the 
channel of Cox’s River — both de- 
scending from the eastern slope uf the 
same ridge, within the province of 
New South 'Wales. In the province 
of Victoria, the feeders of the Glcnclg 
and other rivers, which descend from 
the southern prolongation of the same 
chaiu — the Australian Pyrenees — 
have yielded large quantities of gold ; 
and recently, Geelong and Melbourne 
have become the scene of an excite- 
ment scarcely inferior to that which 


UeportB of British Association for 1840^ Appendix, p. G3. 
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has longer prevailed in the country 
round Bathurst. South Australia also, 
where the main river, ISTurray, passes 
through it to the sea at Adelaide, has 
been reported to contain the precious 
metal. So suddenly does the first 
spark of real fire spread into a great 
flame of discovery — so clearly can all 
eyes sec, when taught how to look, 
wliat to look for, and in wliat circum- 
stances. 

But in New South Wales, and in 
the province of Victoria, the excite- 
ment, and the zeal and success in 
digging, have up to the latest advices 
been the greatest. In the beginning 
of June 18f>0, the Governor- General 
had alrc ady bestowed a grant of £500 
upon Mr Hargraves, and an appoint- 
ment of £o50 a-yoar, as acknowledg- 
ments of his services — acknowledg- 
ments he well deserved, but wliich 
might have been saved honourably to 
the colony, and creditably to science, 
had the recommendation made five 
years before by geologists at home, 
and by scientific colonists, been at- 
tended to. In the same month the 
Sir Thomas Arbutlinot sailed from 
Sydney for England with £ 1000 worth 
of gold already among her cargo. The 
success of the explorers continues un- 
checked up to the latest arrivals from 
Australia. “ When I left, on the 
of August 1851,” says the cap- 
tain of one of her Majesty’^s ships of 
war, in a letter now before ns, “ there 
was then weekly coming into Sydney 
£13,000 of gold. One lump has bi.en 
found one linndrcd and six pounds in 
weight.” lie adds, and we believe 
many are of this opinion, “ that it 
appears to be one immense gold field, 
and that California is already thrown 
into the shade.” The news of five 
months’ later date only give additional 
strength to all previous announce- 
ments, anticipations, and ])redictions. 

Now, in reflecting on these remark- 
able •'.nd generally unexpected ^dis- 
covorics, an enlightened curiosity 
suggest? sucli questions as these * — 
What arc the conditions geographical, 
physical, or geological, on which the 
occurrence of gold deposits depends? 
Why has the ability to predict, as in 
tbc Australian case, remained so long 
unexercised, or been so lately acquir- 
ed ? What are the absolute extent, 
and probable productive durability, 


of the gold regions newly brought to 
light? What their extent and rich- 
ness compared with those known at 
former periods, or with those which 
influence the market for precious 
metals now? What the influence 
they arc likely to exercise on the 
social and financial relations of Eu- 
ropean countries? What the effect 
they will have on the growth and 
commerce of the States which border 
die Pacific, or which arc washed by 
the Indian and Australian seas? In 
the present article wc propose to 
answer a few of these questions. 

And, first, .as to the Geography of the 
question. There arc no limits cither 
in latitude or longitude, as used to 
be supposed, within which gold de- 
posits arc confined — none within 
wliich they are necessarily most 
nbinidant. In old times, the opinion 
was entertained tliat llic precious 
metals favoured most the hot and 
equatorial rogio'ns of the earth. But 
the mines of Siberia, as far nortli as 
G9^ of latitude, and the deposits of 
California, supposed to extend into 
Oregon, and even into Russian Arac-' 
rica, alone show the absurdity of this 
opinion. 

Nor docs the physical character of 
a country determine in any degree 
whether or not it shall bo productive 
of gold. It may, like Califcujiia, 
border the sea, or be far inland, like 
the Ural slopes, or the Steppes of the 
Kirghis ; it may bo fljit, and of little 
elevation, or it may abound in 
streams, in lakes, and in mountains ; — 
none of those conditions are necessa- 
rily connected with washings or vcius 
of gold. It is true that mountain 
chains are usually seen at no great 
distance from localities rich in golden 
sands, and that metalliferous veins 
often cut through the mountains 
themselves. But these circumstances- 
are independent of tlie mountains as 
mere physical features. It is not 
because there arc mountains in a 
country that it is rich in gold, else 
gold mines would be far more frequent; 
and mountainous regions, like our 
own nortiicrn counties, would abound 
in mineral wealth. It is the nature 
of the rocks of which a country con- 
sists — its geological and chemical cha- 
racters, in other words, which deter- 
mine the presence or absence of the 
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roost coveted of metals. Humboldt, 
indeed, supposed, from his observa- 
tions, that, to be productive of gold, 
the chain of mountains which skirt 
the country must have a incridionaL 
direction. But further research has 
shown that this is Ify no means a 
necessary condition, although hither- 
to, perhaps, more gold has been met 
with in the neighbourhood of chains 
wdiich have a prevailing north or 
south direction than of any other. 
We may safely say, therefore, that 
there are no kiiowm physical laws or 
conditions, by the application or pre- 
sence of which the existence of gold 
can with any degree of probability be 
predicted. 

Let us study for a little, then, the 
geology of a region of gold. 

Firsts FIvery general reader now’-a- 
days is aware that the crust of our 
globe consists of a scries of beds of 
rock, laid one over the other, like 
the leaves of a book; and that of 
these the lowest layers, like the 
courses of stone in the wall of a 
building, arc the oldest, or w^erp the 
first laid down. Tlicse rocky beds 
are divided into three groups, of which 
the lowest, or oldest, is cJilled the 
primary : the next in order, the se- 
condary ; and the uppermost, or new- 
est, the teriiary. 

Sssond, That in certain parts of 
the world this outer crust of rocks is 
broken through by living volcanoes, 
which, with intermissions more or 
less frequent, belch forth flames and 
smoke, with occasional torrents of 
burning lava. That where, or when, 
the cause of such eruptions is not 
sufficiently powerful to produce living 
volcanoes, earthquakes arc occasioned ; 
cracks or fissures, more or less wide, 
are produced in the solid rocks ; smok- 
ing fumeroles appear ; and vapour- 
exhaling surfaces show that fires, 
though languid and dormant for the 
time, still exist beneath. That be- 
sides the rocks of lava they have 
poured out, these volcanic agencies 
change the surface of a country more 
widely still by the alterations they 
gradually effect upon the previously 
existing slaty, calcareous, or sand- 
stone rocks ; converting limestone 
into marble, and baking sandstone into 
more or less homogeneous quartz, and 
common slates or hardened clays into 


mica slates, gneiss, and granitc-like 
rocks. That such volcanic agencies, 
producing similar phenomena, have 
existed in every geological epoch ; and 
though the evidences of these arc 
most extensive and distinct, perhaps, 
among the rocks of tlie oldest or pri- 
mary period, that they are' numerous 
and manifest also among those of the 
secondary .and tertiary periods. 

Thirds That rocks of every age and 
kind, whoa exposed to the action of 
the air, the vicissitudes of the seasons, 
the beating of the rains, the force of 
flowing water, the dash of the incon- 
stant sea, and other natural agencies, 
crumble down, wear away, or are torn 
asunder into fragments of every size. 
These either remain where they are 
formed, or are carried by winds and 
moving waters to distances, some- 
times very great, but which arc de- 
pendent on the force of the wind or 
water which impel tl»ein, and on the 
size or density of the fragments them- 
selves. Thus are our shores daily 
worn aw\ay by the action of the sea, 
and the fragments distributed along 
its bottom by the tides and enrrents ; 
and thus, from the far northern moun- 
tains of America, does the Missouri 
bring down detached fragments thou- 
sands of miles into the Gulf of Mexico, 
w’heuco the Gulf Stream carries them 
even to the icy Spitzbergeii. 

Fourth,, Tliat over all the solid 
rocks, almost everywhere is spread a 
covering of this loose, and, for the 
most part, drifted matter, consisting 
of sands, gravels, and clays. These 
overspread not only valleys and 
plains, but hill-sides and slopes, and 
sometimes even mountain- tops, to a 
greater or less depth. There are com- 
paratively few spots where these loose 
materials do not cover and conceal 
the native rocks ; but in some locali- 
ties, and especially in wide plains and 
deep river valleys, they are sometimes 
me( with in acenm illations of enor- 
mous depth. In our own island, a 
depth of two hundred feet of such 
superficial sands, gravels, and clays, 
is by no means unusual. They arc 
often sorted into beds alternately 
coarse and fine, evidently by the ac- 
tion of moving water ; and while the 
great bulk of the fragments of which 
our English gravels consist can gene- 
rally be traced to native rocks at 
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no great distance from the spots on 
which they rest, yet among them are 
to be found fragments also, which 
must have been brought from Nor- 
way, and other places, many hun- 
dred miles distant. 

On the surface of these drifted 
masses we generally live, and from 
the soils they form we extract by til- 
lage the means of life. 

Fifths That these, occasionally 
thick, beds of drifted matter — drift 
we shall for brevity call it — are in 
some places cut through by existing 
rivers, the beds of which run between 
high banks of clay, sand, or gravel, 
wdiich the action of the stream has 
gradually worn and washed away. 
This is seen in many of our own river 
valleys; and it is especially visible 
along the great rivers of North Ame- 
rica. The effect of this wearing ac- 
tion is to remove, mix up, and re- 
distribute, towards the river’s mouth, 
the materials which have been scoop- 
ed out by the cutting water, and thus 
to produce, on a small scale, along 
the river’s bed, what had long before 
been done in the large, Mdien the entire 
bed of drift through which the river 
flows was itself spread over the plain 
or valley by more mighty waters. 

Those things being understood, a 
very wide geological examination of 
gold-bearing localities has shown — 
That gold rarely occurs in 
available quantity in any of the stra- 
tified rocks, except in those which 
belong to the primary or oldest group, 
and in these only when or where they 
have been, more or less, disturbed or 
altered by ancient volcanic or volca- 
mQ.-like action ; by the intrusion, for 
example into cracl^s and hollows, of 
veins and masses of serpentine, gran- 
ite, syenite, and other igneous rocks, 
in a melted or semi-fluid state. 

Second^ That among those primary 
fitratifled rocks a subdivision, to w|iich 
the name of Silurian was given Sir 
lloderick Murchison, has hitbertc, as 
a whole, proved by far the richest in 
this kind of mineral wealth ; th ugh’ 
the slate-rocks below, and the sand- 
stones and limestones above, in fa- 
vourable circumstances, maybe equal- 
ly gold-bearing. 

Thirds That the drifted sands and 


gravels, in which gold- washing is 
profitable, occur only in the proxi- 
mity, more or less near, of such an- 
cient and altered (so called metamor^ 
phic) rocks. They are, in fact, the 
fragments of such rocks broken up, 
pounded, and borne to their present 
sites by natural causes, operating 
long ages ago, but similar in kind to 
those which now degrade and cany 
away to lower levels the crumbling 
particles still torn off from our hard- 
est mountains by the ceaseless tooth 
of time. 

Numerous as have been the deposits 
of gold found in various ages and 
countries, they all conlirm the general 
geological conclusions abovo stated. 
The main and most abundant sources 
of gold which wTre known to the an- 
cients, occurred among the sands of 
rivers, and amid tl.c gravels and shin- 
gles which formed their banks. Such 
were the gold-washings in the beds of 
the riiasis, the Pactoliis, the Po, the 
Doiiro, the Tagus, and the mountain 
streams wIiiqIi descended from the 
alpine heights of (Ircece, of Italy, of 
America, of Asia Minor, and of many 
other countries. These rivers all de- 
scend from, or, early on their way, 
pass through or araon^, ancient rocks, 
generally old and altered Silurian 
strata, such as those wc have spoken 
of, in which the gold originally exist- 
ed, and from which the existing rivers, 
since they assumed their present chan- 
nels, have in some few.cases, and to a 
small amount, separated and brought 
it down. And if in any region, as in 
Nubia, Hungary, Bohemia, and Ma- 
cedonia, * the ancient or mcilimval 
nations followed up their search to 
the sources of the rich rivers, and 
were successful in finding and extract- 
ing gold from the native rocks, later 
explorations, wherever made, have 
shown that these mines were situated 
among old and disturbed deposits of 
the primary and Silurian age. 

The more modern discoverifts in 
America, Siberia, and elsewhere, prove 
the same. So that, among geologists, 
it is at present received as an esta- 
blished fact, that the primary, the so 
called azoic and palscozoic rocks, are 
tho only great repositories of native 
gold.* 


Jacob, i. chap. z. passim. 
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There arc no known laws, either 
physical or chemical, by which the 
almost exclusive presence of gold in 
these ancient rocks can be accounted 
for or explained. A conjecture has 
been hazarded, however, to which we 
shall for a moment advert. 

From the fissures ana openings 
which abound in volcanic neighbour- 
hoods, gases and vapours are now 
seen continually to arise. Whatever 
is capable of being volatilised — driven 
olf in vapour, that is — by tlie existing 
heat, rises from beneath till it reaches 
the open air, or some comparatively 
cool spot below the surface, where it 
condenses and remains. Such was 
the case also in what 've may call tlic 
primary days of geology. 

Gold is one of the few metals which 
occur, for the most part, in the native 
or metallic and malleable state. But 
in this state it is not volatile, and 
could not have been driven up iu va- 
pour by ancient subterranean heat. 
But, as ill the case of many other 
metals, the prevailing belief is, that it 
has been so volatilised — not in the 
metallic state, however, but in some 
form of chemical combination in which 
it is capable of being volatilised. No 
such combinations are yet known, 
though their existence is not incon- 
sistent with — may in fact be inferred 
from — oiiv actual knowledge. 

It- is further supposed that, at the 
period when the primary rocks were 
disturbed by intrusions of granites, 
porphyries, serpentines, greenstones, 
itc., which we have spoken of as 
volcanic-like phenomena, the ele- 
mentary bodies, which, by their union 
with the gold, are capable of render- 
ing it volatile, happened to exist more 
abundantly than at the period of any 
of those other disturbances by which 
the secondary and tertiary rocks were 
atTected ; and that this is the reason 
why signs of gold-bearing exhalations, 
and consequently gold-bearing veins, 
are rare in the rocks of the new’cr 
^epochs. 

' . Accoi-ding to this view of the intro- 
duction of gold into the fissures and 
vems of the earliest rocks, its pre- 
sence is due to what we may call the 
fortuitous and concurrent presence in 
the under crust of other elementary 
substances along with the gold, which 
by uniting with it could make it vola- 


tile, rather than to‘ the action or 
infiucnce of any widely- operating 
chemical or physical law. The ex- 
planation itself, however, it will bo 
remembered, is merely conjectural, 
and, wc may add, neither satisfac- 
tory nor free from grave objections. 

But from the geological fiicts we 
have above stated, several very inter- 
esting consequences follow, such as — 

First, Til at wherever the rocks Tve 
have mentioned occur, and altered as 
we have described, the existence and 
discovery of gold are rendered pro- 
bable. Physical conditions may not 
be equally propitious everywhere. 
Broad valleys and favourable river 
channels may not alwa^^s coexist with 
primary rocks traversed by old vol- 
cinic dlstiirbancos ; or the ancient 
sands and shingles with which the 
particles of abraded gold were origi- 
nally mixed may, by equally ancient 
currents, luivc been scoured out of 
existing valleys, and swept far away. 
But these are matters of only secon- 
dfiry consideration, to bo ascertained 
by that personal exploration wliich a 
previous knowledge of the geological 
structure will justify and encourage. 

Whenever the geology of a new 
country becomes known, therefore, it 
becomes possible to predict the pre- 
sence or absence of native gold, in 
available quantities, with such a de- 
gree of probability as to make public 
research a national, if not an indivi- 
dual duty. This led Sir Hod crick Mur- 
chison to foretell the discovery of gold 
in Australia, as wc have already ex- 
plained ; and similar knowledge places 
similar predictions within the power 
of other geologists. 

Wc happen to, have before us, at 
this present moment, a geological map 
of Nova Scotia. Two such maps have 
been published, one by Messrs Alger 
and Jackson, of Boston, and another 
by Ur Gesner, late colonial geologist 
for t^c province of New Brunswick. 
In these maps the north-western pari 
of the province is skirted by a fringe 
of old primary rocks, partly meta- 
morphic, and sometimes fossillferous, 
and resting on a back ground of ig- 
neous rocks, which cover, according to 
Gesner, the largest portion of this end 
of the province. Were we inclined to 
try our hand at a geological predic- 
tion, we should counsel our friends in 
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the vale of Annapolis to look out for 
yellow particles along the course of 
the Annapolis river, and especially at 
tlic mouths and up the beds of the 
cross streams that descend into the 
valley from the sonthf rn highlands. 

Nature, indeed, has given the Nova 
Scotians in this Annapolis valley a 
miniature of the more famed valley of 
the Sacramento. Tlieir north and 
south mountains represent respectively 
the coast range and the Sierra Nevada 
of the Sacramento Basin. The tribu- 
taries in both valleys descend chiefly 
Ironi the hills on the left of the main 
rivers. The Sacramento and the An- 
napolis rivers both terminate in a Take 
or basin, and each finally escapes 
through a narrow chasm in the coast 
ridge by which its terminating basin 
communicates with the open sea. The 
Gut of Digby is, in the small, what 
the opening into the harbour of San 
Francisco now called the “Golden 
Gate” and the “Narrows” is in 
the large; and if the Sacramento 
has its plains of drifted sand 
and gravel, barren and unpropi- 
tious to the husbandman, the An- 
napolis river, besides its other poor 
lands, on which only the sweet fern 
luxuriates, has its celebrated Aylcs- 
ford sand plain, or devil’s goose pas- 
ture — a broad flat “ given up to the 
gec*^e, who are so wretched that the 
foxes won’t e.at them, they hurt their 
teeth so bad.” Then the south moun- 
tains, as we have said, consist of old 
primary rocks, such as may carry 
gold — disturbed, traversed by dykes, 
and changed or metamorphosed, 
as gold-bearing rocks usually are. 
Whether quartz veins abound in them 
wo cannot tell ; but the idle boys of 
Clare, Bigby, Clements, Annapolis, 
Aylesford, and Horton, may as w’dl 
keep their eyes about them, and the 
woodmen, as they hew and float down 
the pine logs for the supply of the Bos- 
ton market. A few days spent with 
a “long Californian Tom,” in rocking 
the Aylesford and other sands and 
gravel-drifts of their beautiful valle^ , 
may not prove labour in vain. What 
if the rich alluvials of Horton and 
Cornwallis should hide beneath more 
glittering riches, and more suddenly 


enriching, than the famed crops of 
which they so justly boast ? Geolo- 
gical considerations also suggest that 
the streams which descend from the 
northern slopes of the Cobequid 
Mountains should not be overlooked. 
It may well be that tlic name given 
to Cap d’Or by the early French set- 
tlers two hundred years ago, may 
have had its origin in the real, apd 
not in the imaginary presence of glit- 
tering gold. 

But to return from this digression. 
Second^ The same facts which thus 
enable us to predict or to suggest in- 
quiry, serve also to test the truth or 
falsehood of ancient traditions regard- 
ing the former fruitfulness in gold of 
countries which now possess only the 
fading memory of .such natural but 
bygone wealth. Our geological maps 
direct us to European countries, in 
whicli all the necessary geological 
conditions coexist, and in which, 
were tlie world still young, a geolo- 
gist would stake a fair reputation on 
the hazard of discovering gold. But 
the art of extracting gold from auri- 
ferous sands is simj)ic, and casil^^ 
practised. Jt is followed as encccss- 
fiilly by the black barbauians of Africa 
as by the whitest savages of Cali- 
fornia. The longer a country has 
been inhabited, therefore, by a people 
among whom gold is valued, tlio loss 
abundant the region is likely to be in 
profitable washings of gold. The 
more will it approach to the condition 
of Bohemia, where gold prevailed to 
a great extent, and was very pro- 
ductive in the middle ages, though it’ 
has been long worked out, and the 
very localities of its mines forgotten.* 

Were it to become, for example, a 
matter of doubtful tradition, w'liicU 
the historian was inclined to pass by, 
that in the rcigii of Queen Elizabeth 
three hundred men were employed 
near Klvan’sFoot— not far, we believe, 
from Wanlockhcad in Scotland — at a 
place called the Gold Scour, in wash- 
ing for the precious metal, who in a 
few summers collected as mucluis was 
valued at £100,000 ; oi that in 1796, 
ten thousand pounds’ worth, of gold 
was collected in the alluvial soil of a 
small district in Wicklow — the geolo- 


Mnrehison — Reports of British Association. 1849^ (Appendix, pp. 61> 62.y 
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gist would como to liis aid and assure bably the coast ridge, also formed 
liiui that the natural history of the lines of rocky islands or peaks, which 
neighbourhood rendered the occur- withstood the fury of tho waves, 
rence of gold probable, and the tradi- and, if they were covered with ice, 
tloiis, therefore, worthy of reliance. the wearing and degrading action 

T/iird^ They explain, also, why it also of the moving glaciers. The 
is that, where streams flowing from spoils of the crumbling rocks sank 
one slope of a chain or ridge of iiioun- into tho .waters, and were distributed 
tains are found to yield rich returns to by tides and ciiiTcnts along the 
the gold' seekers, those which descend bottom of the valley. The narrow 
from the opposite slope often prove opening through the coast chain, by 
wholly unproductive. In the Ural, which the bay of San Francisco now 
rich mines occur almost solely on tho communicates with the Northern 
eastern, or Siberian slope of the great Pacific, would, at the period we speak 
chain. On the wc.stern, or European of, prevent the debris of the Nevada 
slope, a few inconsiderable mines only rocks from being washed out into the 
arc worked. So, as j et, in the Sierra main basin of the Pacific, and this 
Nevada in California, the chief trea- would enable the metallic, as well as 
sures occur in the feeders of the Sa- the other spoils of these rocks, to 
cranicntu and San Joa(iuiii rivers, accumulate in tho bottom, and along 
w hich descend from its western side, the slopes of what is now the valley 
The eastern slope, which falls towards of California. 

the broad arid valley of the Mormons, Jiy a great physical change tho 
is as yet unfamed, and may probably country was lifted out of tho sea, 
never prove rich in gold. Tlicsc cir- either at once or by successive stages, 
cuinstances are acconuted for by the and it presented then the appearance 
fact that, in the Ural, the older rocks, of a valley long and wide, covered 
of which we have spoken as being almost everywhere by a deep clothing 
especially gold-bearing, form the east- of sands, gravels, and shingles, with 
ern slope of the ridge only, the western which were intermingled — not without 
flank of the xangc being covered for some degree of method, but at various 
the most part by rocks of a more depths, and in various proportions — 
modern epoch. The same may bo the ]umi)3 and grains of metallic gold 
the case also with the Sierra Nevada which had formerly existed in the 
where it is still une^tplored ; and the rocks, of which tho sands and shingles 
Utah Lake, though remote, by its had formed a part, 
saltness lends probability to this And now the tiny streams, wdiich 
conjecture. * had formerly terminated their short 

Fourthy and lastly, they make clear courses in the sea itself, flowed down 
the distinction between the dry and the mountain slopes, united their 
wet diggins’’ we read of in our Cali- waters in the bottom, and formed 
fornian news — why in so many couii- large rivers. These gradually cut 
tries the beds of rivers have been their way into the superiicial sands, 
deserted by the gold -finders, and why washed them as the modem gold- 
the river banks, and even distant dry washer does in his cradle, and col- 
and elevated spots, have proved more Iccted, in certain parts oi their beds, 
productive than the channel itself.*^ the heavier particles of gold which 

Let us attempt to realise for a they happeued to meet with in their 
moment the condition of a country like descent. Hence the golden sands of 
California, at the period, not geologi- the Sacramento and the San Joaquin, 
cally remote, when the gold-bearing and of so many of the rivers celebrated 
drift was spread over its magnificent in ancient story. Bnt the beds of these 
valley. The whole region was covered rivers could never be the receptacle 
by the sea to an unknown depth, of all the gold of such a district. They 
The snowy ridge, (Nevada,) and pro- derived nearly all their wealth from 

* ** In the Temeswar Bannat the washings were performed exclusively by the 
gypsies, who display great skill in finding it. They dig chiefly on the 6at^ of the 
river Nera, where more gold is found than in the bottom of tho stream." — Jacqd, i. 

p. 245. 
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the sands and clays or gravels they 
had scooped out in forming their chan- 
nels ; and as these channels occupy 
only a small fraction of the surface of 
the bottoms and slopes of most river 
valleys, they could, or were likely to 
contain, only an equally small fraction 
of the mineral wcaltli of their several 
regions. The more ancient waters 
had distributed the gold throughout 
the whole drift of the country, The 
river, like a “ long Tom,’' had cradled 
a small part of it, and proved its rich- 
ness. Tlie rest of the drift, if rocked 
by art, would prove equally, it might 
be even more, productive. 

It is in this old virgin drift, usually 
untouched by the river, that the so- 
called dry diggings are situated. The 
reader Avill readily understand that, 
while no estimate can be formed of 
tlic quantity of gold which an entire 
valley like that of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin, or wliich wide 
sandy ])lairis like those of Australia, 
may ultimately yield, yet it will 
rctpiiro great sagacity to discover, it. 
may even be that only accident and 
long lapse of time will reveal, in 
what spots and at what depths the 
gold is most abundantly accumulated, 
and where it will best pay the cost of 
extraction. 

We do not now advert to any of 
tlie other points connected with the 
liistory of gold on which out* geologi- 
cal facts throw light. These illustra- 
tions are suilicient to show how rich 
in practical inferences and suggestions 
geological and chemical science is, in 
this as in many other special branches 
of mineral inquiry. 

Nor need we say much in answer 
to our question, — “ Why the ability 
to predict, as in the Australian case-,” 
or jgenerally to draw such conclusions 
and offer such suggestions and ex- 
planations, has remained so long 
nuatiswered, or been so lately acquired ? 
Ocology and chemistry arc both youqg 
sciences, almost unknown till within 
a few years, rapidly advancing, and 
everyday applying themselves mc.e 
widely and directly to those subjects 
w'hich effect the material prosperity 
and individual comforts of mankind. 
Knowledge which was not possessed 
before our day, could obviously neither 
be applied at all by ancient nations, 
nor earlier by the moderns. 


To the consideration of the abso- 
Inte extent and probable productive 
durability of the gold regions newly 
brought to light — of their extent and 
richnuss compared with those known 
in former times — and of their proba- 
ble effects on the social and financial 
relations of mankind, >ve shall now 
turn our attention. 

In the preceding part wq have ex- 
plained the circumstances in whicli 
gold occurs — the geological conditions 
which appear to be necessary to its 
occurrence — and where, therefore, we 
may expect to find it. But no con- 
ditions chemical or geological at pre- 
sent known are able to indicate — a 
priori^ and apart from personal exami- 
nation and trial— in what quantity 
the precious metal is likely to occur, 
cither in the living rocks of a gold- 
bearing district, or in the sands and 
gravels by wliich it m iy be covered. 
Yet, next to the fiict of the existence 
of gold in a country, the quantity in 
which it is likMy to occur, and the 
length of time during which a profit- 
able yield may be obtained, are the 
questions which most interest, not 
only individuals on thew spot, but all 
other countries to which the produce of 
its mines is usually sent, or from which 
adventurers are likely to proceed. 

Wc have already remarked, tbat,.m 
nearly all tlv? gold regions which hfive 
been celebrated in past times, their 
mineral riches have been’ for the most 
part extracted from the drifted sands 
and gravels which overspread the 
surface. We have also drawn atten- 
tion to the small amount of skill and 
intelligence whicli this extraction re- 
quires, and to the brief time in which 
such washings may be exhausted even 
by ignorant people. Most of. our 
modern gold mines are situated in 
similar drifts. We may instance, from 
among the less generally known, those 
of Africa, from wliich are drawn the 
supplies that come to us yearly from 
the gold coast. 

Of all the African mines, those of 
Bambouk are supposed to be the richest. 
They are about thirty miles south of the 
Senegal river ; and the inhabitants are 
chiefly occupied in gold-washing during 
the eight months of dry weather. About 
two mifes from Natakou is a small round- 
topped hill, about 300 feet high, the 
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whole of which is an alluvial formation 
ofearid and pulverised emery, with grains 
of iron ore and gold, in Inmps, grains, and 
scales. This hill is worked throughout ; 
and it is said the richest lumps arc 
found deepest There are 1200 pits or 
workings, some 40 feet deep — but mere 
holes unplanked. This basin includes at 
least 500 square miles. Forty miles 
north, at the foot of the Tabwara moun- 
tains, arc the mines of »Semayla, in a hill. 
Tin's is of quartz slate ; and the gold is 
got by pounding the rock in large mor- 
tars. In the river Semayla are alluvial 
deposits, coiitaiiiiug emery impregnated 
with gold. The earth is washed by the 
women in calabashes. The mine of 
Nambia is in another part of the Tabwara 
jMonntain'J, in a hillock worked in pits. 
7'Iie whole gold district of lUmbouk is sup- 
l^oRod to extend over 10,000 square miles. 

''■ Close to the Ashantee country is that 
of the Ihiiikatoos, who have rich gold 
workings, in pits at Biikanti and Ken- 
to.^oo.” — (Wyld, p. 44.) 

From this description wc sec that 
all the mines in the Senegal country 
are gold- washings, with the exception 
of those of Semayla, to which wo shall 
hereafter allude. No skill is required 
to work them ; and should European 
constitutions .ever permit European 
nations to obtain an ascendancy in 
this part of Africi*, such mines may 
be effectually exhausted before an 
opportnnity is afforded for the appli- 
calLon of European And so 

in California and Australia, should 
the gold repositories be all of the same 
easily explored character, the metal 
may be suddenly ’worked out by the 
hordes of all classes who have been 
rushing in ; and thus the influence of 
the mines may die away after a few 
brief years of extraordinary excite- 
ment. 

When California first became fa- 
mous, the popular inquiry everywhere 
was simply, what amount of immediate 
profit is likely to be realised by an in- 
dustrious adventurer? What indi- 
vidual temptation, in other words, is 
there for mo or my connections to join 
the crowd of eager emigrants ? 

^ Passing over the inflated and sus- 
picious recitals which found their way 
into American and European journals, 
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shell statements as the following, from 
trustworthy sources, could not fail to 
have a most stimulating effect — 

To give you an instance, however, of 
the amount of metal in the soil — whi<!h I 
had from a miner on the spot, three Eng- 
lishmen bought a claim, 30 feet by 100 
feet, for fourteen hundred dollars, li 
liad been twice before bought and sold 
for considerable sums, each party who 
sold it supposing it to be nearly ex- 
Imusted. in three weeks the Engli^ili- 
inen paid their fourteen hundred dollar?, 
and cleared thirteen dollars a-day be- 
sides for their trouble. This claim, 
which i.s not an unusually rich one, 
though it Iras perhaps been more suc- 
cessfully worked, has produced in eigh- 
teen months over twenty thcusaml dol- 
lars, or five thousand pounds’ worth of 
gold,” * 

j\rr Coke is here describing the 
riches of a spot on the immediate 
banks of the river, where circum- 
stances had caused a larger propor- 
tion than usual of that gold to 
be collected, or thrown together — 
which the river, in cutting out its 
gravelly channel, had separated or 
rocfied niity as we have described in 
the previous part of this article. 
This rich spot, therefore, is by no 
means a fair sample of the country, 
though, from Mr Coke’s matter-of- 
fact language, many might be led 
to think so. Few spots so small in 
size could reasonably be expected to 
yield so rich a store of gold, though 
its accumulation in this spot certainly 
does imply that the quantity of gold 
diffused through the drift of the coun- 
try may in reality be very great. It 
may be so, however, and yet not pay 
for the labour required to extract it. 

That many rich prizes have been 
obtained by fortunate and steady men 
in these diggings, there can be no doubt ; 
and yet, if we ask what benefit the 
emigrant diggers, as a whole, have ob- 
tained, the information wc possess 
shows it to be far from encouraging. 
On this subject we find, in one of the 
books before us, the following infor- 
mation : — t 

" The inaccessibility of the placers, tlie 
diseases, the hardships, and the very mo- 
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derate remuneration resulting to the great 
Mass of the miners, were quite forgottea or 
omitted —in the communications and re- 
ports of a few only excepted. 

\ few have made, and will hereafter 
make, fortunes there, and very many of 
those wlio remain long euoiigli will ac- 
oiimulato something ; but the great mass, 
all of whom expected to acquire large 
amounts of gold in a short time, must be 
comparatively disappointed. I visited 
California to dig gold, but chose to aban- 
don that purpose rather than exposq life 
and health in the mines ; and as numbers 
were already seeking employment in San 
Vrancisco without success, and I had 
neither the means nor the inclination to 
speculate, I resolved to return to ray 
family, and resume my business at home.’* 
— (L\ ‘>07.) 

Thousands, wo believe, have followed 
Mr Johnson’s example; and thousands 
more would have lived longer and 
happier, had they been courageous 
enough, like him, to return home un- 
successful. 

“ The estimate in a former chapter of 
lliree or four dollars per day per man, as 
tlie average yield during my late visit to 
the gold regions, has been must exteii- 
sivoly and generally confirmed since that 
period. Innumerable letters, and persons 
lately returned from the diggings, (in- 
cludiug suGceshfiil miners,) now fix the 
it rerage at from three to four dollars per 
dau for each digger during the season.” — 
CP*. 243.) 

“ Thus far the number of successful 
men may have been one in every hundred. 
In this estimate those only should be con- 
bidcred successful who have realized and 
safely invested their fortunes. The thou- 
sands who thus far have made their for- 
tunes, but are still immersed in specu- 
lations, do not belong as yet to the fore- 
going number.” — (P. 245.) 

This is applying tho just principle, 
“Nemo ante obitum beatus,” which 
is too generally forgotten when tlic 
first sadden shower of riches falls upon 
ourselves or our neighbours. 

Individual elforts, as a general rule, 
must prove abortive. So far as my 
knowledge enables me to judge, th y 
already have. I do fwt know of a single 
instance of great success at the mines on 
the part of a single member of the pas- 
sengers or ship’s company with whom 1 
came round Cape Horn : of the former 
there were a hundred, and of the latter 
twenty. Many have returned home, wlio 
can tell the truth.” — (P. 249.) 


Tills last extract does not contain 
Mr* Johnson’s own experience, but 
that of a pliysicinn settled at San 
Francisco, from whose communication 
he quotes ; and the same writer adds 
many distressing particulars, which 
we pass by, of the fearful misery to 
which those free men, of their own 
free will, from the thirst of gold, havt* 
cheerfully exposed themselves. 

“ Quill non mortalia pcctora 

Auri i«acra lames ? ” 

The latest news from Australia 
contains a repetition of the Califor- 
nian experience. A recent Australiaii 
and New Zealand Gazette speaks tliii.s 
of the gold- hunters— 

[n all parts of the colony, labour is 
quitting its legitimate employment for 
the lottery of gold hunting ; and, as 
a natural consequence, industrial produce 
is suffering. Abiiiidaiit as is tlic metal, 
misery among its devotees is quite as 
abundant. The haggard look of the 
uusnccessful, returning i|>i»heartened in 
search of ordinary labour, is fully 
equalled by tho squalor of the successful, 
who, the more they get, appear to labour 
the liardcr, amidst filth and deprivation 
of every kind, till their wasted frames 
vie with those of their less lucky neigh- 
bours. With all its results, gold-finding 
is both a body and soul debasing occupa- 
tion; and eveii amongst so small a body 
of men, the vices and degradation* -of 
California art> being enacted, in spite of 
all wholesome check imposed by the 
authorities.” • 

It is iiuleecl a mclaucholy reflection 
that, wherever such mines of the pre- 
cious metals have occuired, there 
misery of tho most extreme kind ba^s 
speedily been witnessed. The cruel- 
ties of the Spanish conquerors towards 
the Indian nations of Mexico and 
Pern, are familiar to all. They are 
now brought back fresh upon our 
memories by the new fortunes and 
prospects of the western shores of 
America. Yet of such cruelties the 
Spaniards were not the inventors. 
They only imitated in the New, what 
thousands of years before tho same 
thirst for gold had led other con- 
querers to do in the Old World. 
Diodorus, after mentioning that, in 
the confines of Egypt and the neigh - 
boui'ing countries, there are parts full 
of gold mines, from which, by the 
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labour of a vast muUitndo of people, 
much gold is dng, adds — * 

^'The kings of Egypt condemn to these 
mines, not only notorious criminals, cap- 
tives in war, persons falsely accused, and 
those with whom the king is offended, 
but also all their kindred and relations. 
These are sent to this work, either as a 
punishment, or that the profit and gain 
of the king may be increased by their 
labours. There are thus infinite num- 
bers thrust into these mines, all bound in 
fetters, kept at work night and day, and 
so strictly guarded that there is no pos- 
sibility of their effecting an escape. They 
are guarded by mercenary soldiers of 
various barbarous nations, whose lan- 
guage is foreign to them and to each 
other ; so that there arc no means either 
of forming conspiracies, or of corrupting 
those who are set to watch tliem. They 
are kept to incessant work by the over- 
seer, who, besides, la^ihes them severely. 
Not tliu least care is taken of the bodies 
of these poor creatures ; they have not a 
rag to cover their nakedness ; and who- 
soever sees them must compassionate 
their melancholy and deplorable con- 
dition ; for though they may be sick, or 
maimed, or lamo, no rest, nor any inter- 
mission of labour, is allowed them. Neither 
the weakne.ss of old age, nor the infir- 
mity of feijiaies, excuses any from that 
work to which all are driven by blows 
and cudgels, till at lengtl\ borne down by 
the intolerable weight of their misery, 
many fall dead in the midst of their in- 
aiffterablo labours. Thus these miserable 
creatures, being destitute " of all hope, 
expect their future days to be worse than 
tiie present, and long for death as more 
desirable than life.” * 

How truly might we apply to gold 
the words of Horace — 

“Te semper anteit swva necewitas, 

Clavca trabalcia et cuneos manu, 

(restans ahena, ncc s'everus 

Uncua abeat, liquiduinque plumbum." 

There was both irony and wisdom 
ill the counsel given by the Mormon 



Gold. 

1800 

— 

1840 

£5,000,000 

1848 

7,000,000 

18.50 

17,500,000 

1851 

22,500,000 


* Quoted by Jacob, vol. i. pp. 56, 57. 

+ The Morn^ns, or LaUer-T>ay Saints, 
1B51. 
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leaders to their followers after their 
settlement on the Salt Lake. The 
tnM> use of gold is for paving streets, 
covering houses, making culinary 
dishes; and when the saints shall 
have preached the gospel, raided 
grain, and built up cities enough, the 
Lord will open up the way for a sup- 
ply of gold to the perfect satisfacth u 
of hw people.’* This kept the mass 
of their followers from moving to t’^e 
diggings of Western California. Th y 
remained around the lake “ to be 
healthy and happy, to raise grain and 
build cities.” t 

But the occurrence of individual 
disappointment, or misery in pro- 
curing it, will not prevent the gold 
from afterwards exercising its 
natural influence upon society when 
it has been brought into the markets 
of the world. When the riches of 
California began to arrive, therefore, 
graver minds, whose thoughts were 
turned to the future as much as to the 
present, inquired, how much gold 
are these new diggings sending into 
the markets ? — and, second^ how long 
is this yield likely to last ? 

Is?, To the first of these questions-— 
owing to the numerous channels along 
which the gold of California finds its 
way into commerce— it seems impos- 
sible to obtain more than an approxi- 
mate answer. Mr Theodore Johnson 
(p. 246) estimates the produce for 

1848, at 8 million dollars. 

181.0, from 22 to 37 million dollars. 

Or in the latter year, from four to 
seven millions sterling. It would, of 

course, be more in 1850, a& it is 

assumed to be by Mr Wyld, from 
whose pamphlet fp. 22) wc copy the 
following table of the estimated total 
yield of gold and silver by all the 
known mines of the world, in the five 
years named in the first column : — 

.Silver. TotJil. 

£10,250,000 

£6,750,000 11,750,000 

6.750.000 13,750,000 

7.500.000 25,000,000 

7,500,000 30,000,000 


(a cotemporary history,) p. 227. London, 
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Supposing the Bussiaa mines, from 
which upwards of four millions’ worth 
of the gold of 1848 was derived, to 
have remained equally productive in 
1850 and 1851, this estimate assigns 
a vield of £10,000,000 worth of gold 
to California in 1850, and £15,000,000 
to California and Australia together 
ill 1851. 

The Netv York Herald (October 
31st, 1851) estimates the produce of 
the Californian mines alone, for the 
years 1850 and 1851, at 

1S50, 68.587,000 dollars, or £13,717,000 
1851, 75,000,000 „ £15,000,000 

These largo returns may be exagge- 
rations, but they profess to be based 
on the custom-house books, and may 
])e quite as near the truth as the 
lower sums of Mr Wyld. But sup- 
posing either statement to contain 
only a tolerable guess at the truth, 
it may well induce us anxiously to 
inquire, in the second place, how long 
is such a supply to continue ? 

2c/, Two difterent branches of scien- 
tific inquiry must bo followed up in 
order to arrive at anything like a 
satisfactory answer to this second 
question. We must investigate both 
the probable durability of the surface 
diggings, and the probable occun*ence 
of gold in the native rocks. 

Now, the duration of profitable 
gold- washing in a region depends, 
Jirst^ on tho extent of country over 
which the gold is spread, and the 
universality of its diflusion. Second^ 
on the minimum proportion of gold 
in the sands which will pay for wash- 
ing.; and this, again, on the price of 
labour. 

The valley* of the Sacramento and 
San Joaqnin rivers, in California, is 
500 miles long, by bxl average of 50 
miles broad ; comprehending an area, 
therefore, of 25,000 square miles. 

We do not know as yet over how 
much of this the gold i» distributed ; 
nor whether, after the richest and’ 
most accessible spots have been 
hunted out, and apparently exhausted, 
the surface of the country generally 
will admi.t of being washed over with 
a profit. We cannot draw a conclu- 
sion in reference to this point from 
any of the statements yet published 


as to the prodectiTeaee& of .par- 
ticular spots. But, at the same 
time, we ought to bear in mind that' 
deserted spots may often be returned' 
to several times, and may yield, to 
more careful treatment, and more 
skilful methods in after years, returns 
of gold not less considerable than 
those which were obtained by the 
first adventurers. Besides, if we are 
to believe Mr Tlieodtfre Johnson, 

There is no reason to doubt that the 
whole range of mountains extending 
from the cascades in Oregon to the Cor- 
dillerasin South America, contain greater 
or less deposits of the precious metals ; 
and it is well known that Senora, the 
northern state of MexicOyU equalhf rick 
in ifold as the adjoinhuj country of Alta 
California, Tlie Mexicans have hitherto 
proved too feeble to ro-^ist the warlike 
Apaches in that region, consequently its 
treasure remains coinparitively undis- 
turbed.”— (P. 231.) 

Passing by Mr Johnson’s opinion 
about the Oregon mountains, what 
he says of Signora has probably a 
foundation in truth, and justifies us 
in expecting from that region a sup- 
ply of gold which may make up f‘)r 
any falling off in the produce ol the 
diggings of California for many years 
to come. 

Tho question as to the minimum 
proportion of gold in the sands of 
California, or in those of Australia — 
the state of society, the workmen and 
the tools, ill both countries being 
much the same — which can be ex- 
tracted with a profit, or the minimum 
daily yield which will make it worth 
extracting, has scarcely as yet be- 
come a practical one. 

As a matter of curiosity, however, 
connected with this subject, it is in- 
teresting to know what is the expe- 
rience of other gold regions in these 
particulars. 

In Bohemia, on the lower part of 
the river Iser, there were formerly 
gold- washings. “ The sand docs not 
now yield more than one grain of 
gold in a hundredweight ; and it is 
supposed that so mucU 'S not regu- 
larly to be obtained. There are at 
present no people searching for gold, 
and there have been none for several 
centuries.”* This, therefore, may be 


* Jacob, i. p. 246, note. 
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<ionoidcrcd less than the miaimum pro- 
poilion wliicli will enable washers to 
live even in that cheap country. In the 
famed gold country of Minas Geraes, 
in Brazil, where gangs of slaves arc 
employed in washing, the not annual 
amount of gold extracted seems to 
be little more than £1 a-head; and 
in Columbia, where provisions arc 
dearer, “ a mine, which employs sixty 
slaves, and produces 20 lb. of gold of 
18 carats annually, is considered a 
good estate.’’* * * § 

These also approach so near to the 
unprofitable point, tliat gold-washing, 
where possible,, has long been gra- 
dually giving way, in that country, 
to the cultivation of sugar and other 
agricultural productions. 

In regard to Siberia, Hose, in ids 
account of his visit to the mines df 
the Ural and the Altai, gives the 
results of numerous determinations 
of the proportion of gold in tlie sands 
which arc considered worth Avashing 
at the various places he visited. 
Thus oil the Altaif at Katharinen- 
burg, near Beresowsk, and at Nci- 
winslvOi, near ‘N’eujansk, and at 
Wiluyskoi, near Nischni Tagilsk, the 
pi*OTjoiti(xns,of gold in 100 poodsf of 
sand, Avere respectively — 


Kaihariiienburn 


l.l to 2.5, or ail ave- 
rage of l.S solotniks, 
Neiwiuskoi, solotnik. 

^Viluyskoi, 1.1 solotnik. t 

These arc respectiA'cly 72, 26, aiul 
80 troy grains to the ton of sand ; 


and although the proportion of 26 
grains to the ton is little more than 
is found unworth the extraction from 
the sands of the Iscr, and implies that 
nearly 19 tons of sand must be washed 
to obtain one troy ounce of gold, yet 
it is found that this Avashing can in 
Siberia be carried on Avith a profit. 

In the gold-washings of the East- 
ern slopes of tho Ural, near Miask, the 
average of fourteen mines in 1829 was 
about 1* solotniks to the 100 poods, 
or 60 grains to tho ton of sand. The 
productive layers varied in thickness, 
from 2 to 10 feet, and were eoverctl 
by an equally variable thickness of 
sand and gravel, which Avas too poor 
in gold to pay for washing.]: 

Wc have no data, as yet, from 
Avhich to judge of the richness of the 
Californian and Australian sands, 
compared Avith those of Siberia. And, 
if AA^c had, 110 safe conclusion could be 
drawn from them as to the prolonged 
productiveness of the mines, in con- 
sequence of another interesting cir- 
cumstance, which the prosecution of 
the Uralian mines has brought to 
light. It is in every country the case 
that the richest sands arc lirst Avashed 
out, and thus a gradual falling off in 
every locality takes place, till spot by 
spot the Avholc country is deserted by 
the washers. We give an example of 
this falling off in four of the Ural 
mines in five successive years. Tho 
yield of gold is in solotniks fiom the 
100 poods of sand — 



1. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

1825, 

2.28 sol. 

1.5G sol. 

5.G I sol. 


1826, 

1.43 „ 

0.83 „ 

2.4G „ 

7.28 sol 

1827, 

0.G4 „ 

<>•77 „ 

1.43 „ 

6.0 „ 

1828, 

0.50 „ 

0.29 „ 

1.G2 „ 

. 3.52 „ 


As all the Ural diggings exliiblt 
this kind of falling off, it has been 
anticipated, from time to time, that 
the general and total yield of gold by 
the Siberian mines would speedily di- 
minish. But so far have these ex- 
pectations been disappointed, that the 
produce has constantly increased from 
1829 until now. On an average of 
the last five years, tho quantity of 


gold yielded by the Jlussian, and 
chiefly by the Siberian mines, is now 
greater than that obtained from the 
Soutli American gold mines in their 
richest days. § 

AVhilc, therefore, it is certain that 
•tho new American and Australian 
dJggiiigs will individually, or on each 
spot, become poorer year by year, yet, 
as ill Siberia, the extension of the 


* Jacob, ii. pp. 2G3, 2G4, note. 

t A pood is .'JG lb. Russian, of Avliich 100 are about 90 English avoirdupois ; ami 
solotnik, l-96th of a Russian pound, or about CSJ troy grains. 

J Rose, Jleige nach dem Ural, &c.,. chaps, ii. iv. viii. Berlin, 1842. 

§ Compare Wvld, p. 26, Avitli J.\con, ii. pp. 62, 1G7. 
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search, and the employment of im- special (Jfuestion we are now Consider- 
proved methods, may not only keep up ing. These two circumstances are the 
the yield for a long period of years, occurrence of numerous and, it is said, 
but may augment the yearly supply extensive deposits of the precious 
even beyond what it has yet been. metals in the solid quartz veins among 

But while so much uncertainty the spurs of the Sierra Nevada, and of 
attends the consideration of the ex- apparently incxliaustiblc beds of the 
tent, richness, and durability of mines ores of quicksilver, 
situated in the gold-bearing sands The discovery of gold in the native 
and gravels, something more precise rock was by no means a novelty, 
and definite can bo arrived at in re- The ancient Egyptians possessed 
gard to the gold-bearing rocks. In mines in the Sahara and other ncigh- 
nearly all the gold countries of past bonrlug mountains. This soil,'* 

times, .the chief extraction of the pre- says Diodorus, is naturally black ; 

clous metal, as we have said, has been but in the body of the earth there 

from thb drifted sands. It is so also arc many veins shining with white 

now in Siberia, and it was naturally marble, (quartz?) and glittering with 
expected that the same would be the all sorts of bright metals, out of 
case ill California. And as other coun- which those appointed to be overseers 
trics*had for a time yielded largely, cause the gold to be dug by the 
and then become exhausted, so it was labourers • — a vast multitude of 
predicted of this new region, and it people.” * 

was too hastily asserted that the in- At Altenberg also, in Bohemia, in 
creasing thousands of diggers who were the middle ages, the mixed metals 
e.mployed upon its sands must render (gold and silver) were found in beds 
pre-eminently shortlived its gold- of gneiss ;t and, at present, in the 
bearing capability. This opinion was Ural and Altai, a small portion of the 
based upon the two considerations — gold obtained ig extracted from quartz 
firsts that thcrcis no source of repro- veins, which penetrate the granite 
ductlon for these golden sands, inas- and other rocks ; but these and other 
much as it is only in very rare cases cases, ancient and modern, though 
that existing rivers have brought not forgotten, were not considered of 
down from native rocks the metallic consequence enough to ^justify the ex- 
particles which give their value to the pectation of iiuding gold-bearing rocka 
sands and gravels through which they of any consequence in California. It 
flow — and second^ that no available is to another circumstance that we 
quantity of gold was likely to be found owe the so early discovery of sucU 
in any living rocks. rocks in this new country, and, as in 

But in respect of the living rocks, so many other instances, to a class of 
two circumstances have been found to men ignorant of what history relates 
coexist in California, which have not in regard to other regions, 
been observed in any region of gold- As early as 1824, the inner country 
washings hitherto explored, and which of North Carolina was discovered to 
are likely to have much effect on the be productive of gold. The amount 

* Jacob, i. p. 56. In copying the nboTe extract from Diodorus, we inserted the 
word quartz in brackets after his word ** marble,” under the impression that the old 
Egyptian mines were, like the similar ones in California, really situated in veins of 
< quartz, and not of marble. We have since communicated with a gentleman who, 
about twenty years ago, accompanied M. Linaiit, a French engineer in the service 
of Mehemet Ali, to examine these mines, and he informs us that the gold was really 
found H. quartz veins traversing a black slaty rock. The locality, as may be seen in 
Sharpe's Chronology and Geography of Ancient Egypt, 10, is in the Eastern De- 
srit, about the middle of the great benfl of the Nile, and the 2l&t parallel. The 
samples of rock brought down by M. juinant were considered rich enough to justify 
the despatch of a body of miners, who were subsequently attacked by the natives, 
and forced to abandon the place. A strong government would overcome this diffi- 
culty ; and modern modes of crushing and extraction might possibly render the mines 
more productive than ever. A very interesting account of these mines is to be found 
in a work by Quatremcre de Quincy — Notice des Pays voisins de VEgypie** 

t Ibid. p. 247. 
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iJxtracted in that year waa otily 
60()0' dollars, but it had reached m 
JS29 to 128,000 dollars. The wash- 
fng^s were extended both east and west, 
and finally it was made out that a 
gold region girdles the northern paii; 
of Virginia, the two Carolinas, and 
Georgia. This region is situated to- 
wards the foot of the mountains, and 
where the igneous rocks begin to dis- 
turb and penetrate the primary strati- 
fied deposits. As the sands became 
poorer* in this region, the ardent 
■ miners had followed up their stream- 
washings to the parent rock, and in 
veins of rusty quart had discovered 
grains and scales of native gold. To 
obtain these, like the Africans at Se- 
raayla, they blasted, crushed, and 
Avashed the rock. 

Kow, among the first who, fired by 
fresher hopes, pushed to the new 
treasure-house in California, came 
the experienced gold-seekers from 
tlie Carolinian borders. Following 
the gold trail* into the gulches and 
raAincs of the Snowy ridge, some of 
them were able to fix their trained 
eyes oil quart/ \ eins such as they had 
scon at home, and, scattered through 
the solid rock, to detect sparkling 
grains of gokl^whicli might long have 
escaped less practised ob.servers. And 
through the same men, skilled in the 
fashion and use of the machinery 
found best and simplest for crushing 
amVscparating the gold, the necessary 
apparatus was apeedil}’ obtained and 
set to work to prove the richness of 
the new deposits. This richness may 
be judged of by the following state- 
ments : — 

Some of the chief qnartx workings 
are in Nevada and Mariposa Counties, 
but the best known arc on the rancho or 
large estate bought by Colonel Fremont 
from Alvarado, the Mexican governor. 
They are those of Mariposa, Agiia Fria, 
Nouveau Monde, West Mariposa, and 
Ave Maria — the first leased by 4in Ameri- 
can company, the third by a French, and 
tiw' others by English companies. Some 
of die' quartz has been as.«!ayed for £7000 
in the ton of rock. A IV^riposa speci- 
:neii was in the Great Exliibition. 

‘^The Agua Fria mine was surveyed 
and examined by Captain W. A. Jack- 
son, the well-known engineer of Virginia, 
U.S., in October 1850, for which purpose 
openings were made by a cross-cut of 
sufiicient depth to test the size of the 


TOift and the riohneas of the- ore. The 
vein appears to be of a nearly uniform 
thickness — of from three and a half to 
four and a half feet — and its direction a 
few points to the north of east \ the in- 
clination of the vein being 45*. Of the 
ore, some specimens were transmitted to 
the United States Mint in January 1851 
and the report of the assays then made, 
showed that 277 lb. of ore produced 173 
oz. of gold — value 3222 dollars, or up- 
wards of £650 sterling ; being at the 
rate of £5256 a ton. 

" The contents of the vein running 
through the property, which is about 
600 feet in length, and crops out on a 
hill rising about 150 to 200 feet above 
the level of the Agua Fria Clock, is esti- 
mated at about 18,000 tons of ore to the 
water level only ; and how far it may 
de‘4cend below that, is not at present 
kiiuwn. 

“ The West Mariposa mine, under Col- 
onel Fremont’s lease, has a vein of quartz 
which runs the whole length of the al- 
lotment. averages six feet in thickness, 
and has been opened in several places. 
The assay of Messrs Johnson and Mathey 
states that a poor specimen of 11 oz. 
9 dwt. 18 grains, produced of gold .2 
dwt. 17 grains, which would give £1347 
per ton ; and a rich specimen, weighing 
17 oz. 12 dwt. gave 3 oz. 15 dwt. 9 
grains, being at the rate of £24,462 per 
ton.” — (Wtld, pp. 36-3.9.) 

The nature and durability of the 
iiill lienee which the discovery and 
working of these rich veins is likely 
to have, depends upon their requiring 
capital, and upon their being in the 
hands of a limited number of adven- 
turers. In* consequence of this they 
cannot be suddenly exfiansted, but 
may continue to yield a constant 
supply for an indefinite number of 
years. 

In connection with the durability 
of this supply from the quartz veins 
— ^besides tlic unsettled question as 
to the actual number and cxtjgnt of 
sBch veins which further exploration 
will make out— there is the additional 
question as to how deep these veins 
will prove rich in gold. Our readers 
arc probably aware that what are 
called veins are walls, more or less 
upright, which rise up from an un- 
known depth through the beds of rock 
which we have described as overlying 
each other like the leaves of a book. 
This wall generally eonsists of a 
difierent material from that of which 
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the ro6k8 themseWeft coasistt aad, 
where a cliff occurs, penetrated by 
such veins, can readily be distin- 
guished by its colour from the rocks 
through which it passes. Now, when 
these veins contain metallic minerals, 
it has been long observed that, in de- 
scending from the surface, the mineral 
value of the vein undergoes important 
alterations. Some are rich imme- 
diately under the surface of the ground ; 
others do not become so till a consi- 
derable depth is raached; while in 
others, again, the kind of mineral 
changes altogether as we descend. 
In Hungary the richest minerals are 
met with at a depth of eighty or a 
hundred fathoms. In Transylvania, 
veins of gold, in descending, become 
degraded into veins of lead, fn Corn- 
wall, some of the copper veins in- 
crease in richness the greater the 
depth to which the mine is carried ; 
while others, which have yielded cop- 
per near the surface, have gradually 
become rich in tin as the depth in- 
creased.* 

Now, in regard to the auriferous 
quartz veins, it is the result of past 
experience that they are often rich 
in the upper part, but become poorer 
as the explorations are deepened, and 
soon cease to pay the expense of 
working. In this respect it is just 
possible that the Cvilifornian veins 
may not agree with those of the Ural 
and of other regions, though this is a 
point which the lapse of years only 
can settle. Two things, however, arc 
in favour of the greater yield of the 
Californian veins than those of other 
countries in past times — that they 
will be explored by a people who 
aboimd in capital, in engineering skill, 
and in energy, and that it is now 
ascertained that veins may be profit- 
ably rich in gold, though the particles 
are too small to be discerned by the 
naked eye. Thus, while all the ex- 
plorations will be made with skill and 
economy, many vein^ will bo mined 
into, which in other countries have 
been passed over with neglect; and 
the extraction of gold from all- bnt 
especially from the poorer sands and 
veins — will be aided by the second 
circumstance to which we have ad- 
verted as peculiar to California, the 
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silver. 

The most important, if net tht in<^ 
valuable, of the miuefal product' of ^ . 
wonderful country, is its quioksflvitt. ^ 
The localities of several mines of this . ; ; 
metal are already known, but the ricUeSt V' 
yet discovered is the one called Forbeses 
mines, about sixty miles from San Fran- ' " 
cisco, near San Josd. Originally dis- 
covered and dcnouncedf according to the 
Mexican laws then in force, it fell under 
the commercial management of Forbes of 
Tepicj who also has some interest in it... 
The original owner of the property on 
which it is situated, endeavoured to set 
aside the validity of the dcnounoemeiit; 
bnt whether on tenable grounds or other- 
wise, I know not. At this mine, by the 
employment of a smairnuinber of labour- 
ers, and two common iron kettles for 
smekin*', they have .tlready sold quick- 
silver to the amount if ‘200,000 dollars, 
and have now some tw > hundred tons of 
ore awaiting the smelting process. The 
cinnabar is said to yield from sixty to 
eighty per cent of pure metal, and there' 
is no doubt that its average product 
reaches fifty per cent. Tl’.e eftect of these 
immensely ridi deposits of quicksilver, 
upon the wealth and commerce of the 
world, can scarcely be too highly esti- 
mated, provided they are kept from the 
clutches of the great ij^onopolists. Not 
only will its present usefulness in the 
arts be indefinitely extended and in- 
creased by new discoveries of science, but 
the extensive mines of gold and silver in 
Mexico, Chili, and Peru, hitherto iinpro- 
ductive, will now be made available by 
its application.” — (Johnsons Sights in (he 
Uold Jirgioii, p. 201 .) 

By mere washing with water, it is 
impossible to extract the finer parti- 
cles and scales of gold either from the 
natural sand or from the pounded rock. 
Bnt an admixture and agitation with 
quicksilver licks up and dissolves 
cveiy shining speck, and carries it, 
with the fluid metal, to the bottom of 
the vessel. The amalgam, as it is 
called, of gold and quicksilver thus 
obtained, when distilled in a close 
vessel, yields up its quicksilver again 
with little loss, and Ibavcs the pure 
gold behind. For the perfect extrac- 
tion of the gold, therefore, from its 
ores, quicksilver is absolutely neces-, 
sary, and it can be performed most 
cheaply tvhere the latter metal is 


Fournet, Etudes si^ les Depdts Metdllifers, p. 167. 
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cheapest and most abundant. Hence 
the mineral conditions of California 
fioem specially fitted to make it 
an exception to all gold conntries 
heretofore investigated, or of which 
we have any detailed accounts. They 
promise it the ability to supply a 
large export of gold, probably long 
after the remunerative freshness of 
the diggings, properly so called, 
whether wet or dry, shall have been 
worn off. 

But both the actual yearly pro- 
duce of gold, and the probable 
permanence of the supply, have 
been greatly increased by the still 
more recent discoveries in Austra- 
lia. A wider field has been opened 
np here for speculation and adven- 
ture than .North-Western America 
in its best days ever presented. We 
have already adverted to the circum- 
stances which preceded and attended 
the discovery of gold in this country, 
and new research seems daily to add 
to the number of districts over which 
the precious metal is spread. It is 
impossible, however, even to guess 
over how mi.cli of this vast country 
the gold field may extend, and of 
richness enough to make washing 
possible and profitable. The basin 
of the river Muiray, in the feeders of 
which gold has been ^ound in very 
many places, lias a mean length from 
north to south of 1400 miles, and a 
breadth of 400 — comprising an area of 
from 500,000 to 600,000 square miles. 
This is four times the area of Cali- 
fornia, and five times that of the 
British Islands ; but whether the gold 
is generally diffused over this wide 
area, or whether it is confined to 
particular and limited localities, there 
has not as yet been time to ascertain. 

It is \5hiefly in the head waters or 
feeders of the greater streams which 
flow through this vast basin that 
the metal has hitherto been met 
with ; but the peculiar physical 
character of the creeks, and of the 
Climate in these regions, suggests the 
probability that the search will bo 
profitably extended downwards along 
the entire course of the larger rivers. 
ISveiy reader of Australian tours and 
travels is aware of the deep and 
sudden floods to which the great 
rivers of the country are subject, and 
of the disastrous inundations to 


which the banks of the river ^luiTay 
are liable. The lesser creeks or 
feeders of this river, in which the 
washings are now prosecuted, are 
liable to similar visitations. The 
Summerhill creek, for example, at 
its junction with the Lewis river, is 
described as fifty or sixty yards 
wide, and the “ water as sometimes 
rising suddenly twenty feet.” Now, 
supposing the gold drift to have been 
originally confined to the districts 
through which the upper waters of 
these rivers flow, the effect of such 
floods, repeated year by year, must 
have been to wash out from their 
banks and bottoms, and to diffuse 
along the lower parts of their channels, 
or of the vallej^s they flooded, the 
lighter portions, at least, of metallic 
riches in which the upper country 
abounded. The larger parMclcs or 
lumps may have remained higher up : 
but all that the force of a deep stream 
in its sudden flood could carry down, 
may be expected among the sands 
and gravels, and in the wider river 
beds, and occasionally flooded tracts 
of the lower country. In other 
words, there is reason to believe that 
from its head waters on the western 
slopes of the Australian Alps, to its 
mouth at Adelaide, the Murray will 
be found to some degree productive 
in gold, and more or less remunera- 
tive to future diggers. • * 

But there is in reality no reason 
to believe that the gold of the great 
Australian basin was ever confined 
— at least since the region became 
covered with drift — to the immediate 
neighbourhood of the mountains, or 
to the valleys through which its 
mountain streams pursue their way. 
Wc have already fully explained 
that it is not to the action of exist- 
ing rivers on the native gold-bearing 
rocks of the mountain, that the 
presence of the precious metal in 
their sands is generally due, but to 
that of numerous degrading causes, 
operating simultaneously and at a more 
ancient period, Avhen the whole valley 
was covered deep with water. By 
these, the debris of the mountains 
here, as in California, must have been 
spread more or less uniformly ovxjr 
the entire westeni plain. This vast 
area, therefore, comprehending so 
many thousand square miles, may, 
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through all its drifted sands and 
grarels, bo impregnated with metallic 
particles. Dry diggings, consequently, 
may be hereafter opened at great 
distances from the banks Of existing 
streams. Time alone, in fact, can 
tell over how much of this extensive 
region it will pay the adventurer to 
dig and wash the wide-spread depths 
of drift. 

Then there is the province of Vic- 
toria, south of the Australian Alps, 
in which gold is described as most 
plentiful. The streams which de- 
scend from the southern slope of 
these mountains are numerous, in 
consequence of the peculiarly large 
quantity of rain which falls on this 
part of Australia,*^ and over a breadth 
of 200 miles they are represented as 
all rich in gold. And besides, the coun- 
try east of the meridian chain, between 
Bathurst and the sea, and all the 
still unknown portion of the Austra- 
lian continent, have yet to add their 
stores to those of Victoria and of 
the basin of the Murray. And though 
we do not know to what extent quartz 
veins prevail in the mountains of New 
South Wales, we have authentic 
statements as to their existence not 
very remote from Bathurst, and as 
to their being rich in gold. Here 
also, therefore, as in California, there 
may be a permanent source of gold 
supply, which may continue to yield, 
after the washings have ceased to be 
greatly remunerative — which may 
even augment in productiveness as 
that of the sands declines. On the 
whole, then, although it is im- 
possible \o form any estimate of the 
actual amount of gold which year by 
year the great new mining fields arc 
destined to supply to the markets of 
the world, yet we think two deduc- 
tions may be assumed as perfectly 
certain from the facts we have stated — 
yirst, that the average annual supply 
for the next ten years is likely to- be 
greater than it ever was since the 
commencement of authentic histor; — 
and second^ that the supply, though 
the washings fall off, will be kept up 
for an indefinite period, by the ex- 
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ploration of the gold-beariog q^artz 
veins in Australia and America. , 

In the table we have copied from 
Mr Wyld, the prodnee of gold for 
1851 is estimated — guessed is a better 
word— at £22,500,000. Advices from 
Melbourne to the 22d of December 
state that the receipts of gold in that 
place in a single day had amounted 
to 16,333 ounces— that the total pro- 
duce of the Ballarat and Mount 
Alexander diggings, from their dis- 
covery on the 29th September to the 
17th of December, two months and 
a half, had been 243,414 ounces, 
valued at £730,242 — that from 
twenty thousand to thirty thousand 
persons were employed aL the dig- 
gings — and that the auriferous 
grounds, already known, which can 
be profitably worked, cannot bo dug 
for years to come “ by any number of 
people that can by possibility reach 
them.” Those from Sydney calculate 
the export from that place to have 
been at the .rate of three millions 
sterling a-year; while the report of 
the Government Commissioners, 
“ On the extent and capability of 
the mines in New South Wales,” 
gives if as their unafiimous opinion, 
that they ofier a “ highly remunera- 
tive employment to at least a hun- 
dred thousand persons— Tour times 
the number now employed.” With 
these data, there appears no exagge- 
ration ill the estimate, now made in 
the colony, that the yearly export of 
gold will not be less than seven or 
eight millions sterling. With this 
more accurate knowledge of tbe capa- 
bilities of Australia than was pos- 
sessed when Mr Wyld’s estimate was 
made, and with the hopes and ru- 
mours that exist as to other new 
sources of supply, are we wrong in 
guessing that the total produce of 
gold alone, for the present and some 
succeeding years, cannot be less than 
£25,000,000 to £30,000,000 sterling? 
"What was the largest yield of the 
most fruitful mines in ancient tiroes 
compared with this ? The annual pro- 
duct of the ancient E^ptian mines of 
gold and silver is said by Herodotus 
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* The reader will be interested by satisfying himself of this fact, so peculiar to 
Victoria, and so favourable to it as a place of settlement. He will find it pictured 
before his eye in the newly-published /small and cheap, but beautiihlly executed, 
jSc/too/ Physical Atlas of Mr Keith Johitston. 
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to liave been inscribed on the walls of 
tJie palace of the ancient kings at 
Thebes, and the sum; as he states it 
in Grecian money, was equal to six 
millions sterling 1 This Jacob* con- 
siders to be a gross exaggeration; 
but he believes, nevertheless, that 
*'the produce of the mines of that 
country, together with that of tlie other 
countries whose gold and silver was 
deposited there, far exceeded the quan- 
tity drawn from all the mines of the 
then known world in subsequent ages, 
down to the discovery of America.” 

And what did America yield after 
the discovery by Coliirnbns, (1192,) 
and the triumphs of Cortes and 
Fizarro? Humboldt estimates the 
annual yield of gold, from the plunder 
of the people and from tho mines 
united — 

From 1492 15*21 at jt'52,0(i0 

... 1521 154() at £(j:W,QQ0 

And from the discovery of the silver 
mine of Fotosi in 1545, to the end of 
the century, the j)roduce of silver and 
gold togoMier was about £2,100,000 
from Ainorica; and from America and 
Europe together, £2,250,000^-ycar. 

Again, during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the yearly produce of the precious 
metals — gbld and silver togethea-- 
obtained from the mines of Eiar(»pe, 
Africa, and America, is estimated by 
Mr Jacob (ii..p. 1G7) at £8,t>00,000 ; 
and for the twenty years previous to 
1830, at about £5,000,000 sterling.! 
And although the greatly enlarged 
produce of the Russian mines, in gold 
especially, has come in to make up for 
the failure or stoppage of the Ameri- 
can mines since 1800, yet what does 
the largest of all past yields of gold 
amount to, compared with tliequadru-' 
pled or quintupled supply there seems 
now fair and reasonable grounds for 
expecting ? * 

And what are to be the conse- 
quences of the greatly augmented 
supply of gold which these countries 
pronuse ? Among the first will be to 
provoke and stimulate the mining 
iudnstry of other conutries to new 
activity and new researches; and thus. 
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by a natural reaction^ to add addi- 
tional intensity to the cause of change. 
Such was the effect of the discovery 
of America upon mining in Europe, 
and especially in Germany. “ In four- 
teen years after 1516, not less than 
twenty-five noble veins were dis- 
covered in Joachimsthal in Bohemia, 
and in sixty years they yieldeil 
1,250,000 marcs of silver.” J And 

“The discovery of America, und of 
the mines it contained,*’ says Mr Jacob, 
“ seems to have kindled a moist veheinejii 
passion fhr exploring the bowels of the 
eartli in search of gold in most of the 
countries of Furope, but in no pari of it 
to so great an extent as in the llibhopric 
Salzburg. The inhabitants of that 
country seemed to think themselves with- 
in reach of the Apple of the Hesperides* 
and of the Golden Fleece, and about to 
find in their streams the I’aetolus of 
antiquity, lletweeii the years 1538 and 
]5(i2,§ more thaii a thousand leases of 
mines were taken. The greatest activity 
prevailed, and one or two large fortunes 
were nude.” — (J icon, i. p. 250.) 

This impulse has already been felt 
as the coiisequeuce of recent dis- 
covery. The New Tork papers have 
just announced the discovery of new 
deposits of gold in Virginia, “ equal 
to the richest in California;” in 
Queen Charlotte’s Island gold is said 
to have been found in great abun- 
dance; in New Caledonia and New 
Zealand it is spoken of ; and the re- 
search after the precious metal is at 
the present moment propagating itself 
throughout the civilised world. And 
that the activity thus ' awdkened is 
likely to be rewarded b}- many new 
discoveries, ami by larger returns in 
old localities, will appear certain, 
'when we consider, Jfirst^ that tho 
geological position and history of 
gold-producing regions is far better 
understood n<)w than it ever was 
before ; sevonri^ that the value of 
quartz veins, previously under-esti- 
mated, has been established by the 
Californian explorations, and must 
lead in other countries to new re- 
searches and new trials ; thirdly^ that 
the increased supply of quicksilver 
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§ Cortes invaded Mexico in 1619 ; Pi2arro landed in Peru in 1527; and Potosi 
was discovered in 1546. 
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which California promises may call 
into new life hosts of deserted mines 
in Southern America and elsewhere ; 
and, lastly^ that improved methods of 
extraction, which the progress of 
chemical science is daily supplying, 
are rendering profitable the poorer 
mines which in past days it- was 
found necessary to abandon. 

About the end of the seventeenth 
century the reduction in the price of 
quicksilver, consequent on the supplies 
drawn from the mines of Idria, greatly 
aided the mines of Mexico, (Jacob, 
ii. p. 153 ;) and of the effects of better 
methods Kose gives the following 
illustraMons, in his description of the 
celebrated Schlangenberg mine in 
Siberia : — 

“ At first, ores containing only four 
solotniks of silver were considered unfit 
for smelting, and were employed in the 
mines for tilling up the waste. These 
have long already been taken out, and 
replaced by poorer ores, which in their 
turn will probably by-and-by be replaced 
by still poorer.” — ‘‘The ancient inha- 
bitants washed out the gold from the 
ccilire of the^e mines, as is evident from 
tiie heaps of refuse wliich remain on the 
banks of the river Smejewka. This 
refuse has been found rich enough in gold 
to pay for washing and extracting anew.’^"* 

The history of all mining districts, 
and of all smelting and retining pro- 
cesses,! present us with similar facts; 
and the aspects of applied science, in 
our day, are rich in their promi.se of 
such improvements for the future. If, 
therefore, to all the considerations we 
have presented we add those from 
which writers like M'Cullocht had 
previously anticipated an increased 
supply of the precious metals -such 
as the pacification of Southern Ame- 
rica, and the application of new' 
energy to the mines of tliat country, 
and probably under the direction of 
a new race — the calmest and coolest 
of our readers will, we think, coincide 
with us in anticipating from old 
sources, as well as from neu’ an 
increased and prolonged production 
of the precious metals. 


Of the social and political conse- 
quCncea of these discoveries/ the most 
striking and attractive are those, 
which are likely to be manifested in 
the immediate neighbourhood — using 
the word in a large sense — of the 
countries in which the new gold 
mines have been met with. The 
peopling of California and Australia 
— the development of the boundles.? 
i.rallic which Western America and 
tbeislands of the Australasian, Indian, 
and Chinese seas arc fitted to support 
— the annexation of the Sandwich 
Islands (!) — the establishment of new 
and independent dominions, on the 
great islands to the south and west 
— the throng of great ships and 
vessels of w'ar we can in anticipation 
see dotting and over- awing the broad 
Pacific — the influence, political and 
social, of these new nations on the 
old dominions and civilisation of the 
fabled East, and of still mysterious 
China and hidden Japan ; — we may 
almost speak of this forward vision, 
a.s Playfair Iras written of the elfect 
upon his mind of Hutton’s exposi- 
tions of the past — “ The mind seemed 
to grow giddy by looking sc far back 
into the abyss of timq ; and while we 
listened with earnestness and admira- 
tion to the philosopher, who was now 
unfolding to us the order and series 
of these wonderful events, we became 
sensible how much further reason may 
sometimes go than imagination can 
venture to JuUow.^^ 

But its influence, though less 
dazzling, will be as deep and percep- 
tible upon the social relations of the 
older monai’chies of Europe. Our 
own richly commercial and famed 
agricultural country, anJ its depen- 
dencies, will be especially affected. 
Prices will nominally ri>e — commerce 
and general industry will be stimu- 
lated— and a gilding of apparent 
prosperity will overspread class inte- 
rests, wdiich would otherwise languish 
and decline. How far this is likely 
to be favourable to the country, on 
the whole — to interfere with, disguise, 
or modify the effect of party measures 


Hose, Rcise nach dem Uralj i. 55.^ 

t To some of our readers this r '}^ may call to mind the beautiful process of 
Mr Lee Pattinson, of Newcastle, lead, by which so much more silver is 

now extracted from all our lea As. I brought to market. 

X Commercial Dictionary, e. 1056. 
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—we have recently discussed in pre- 
vious articles, and shall for the pre- 
sent pass by. 

Perhaps that portion of its influence 
which, in this country of great money 
fortunes, and in some of the Con- 
tinental states, is attracting most 
attention, is the change likely to bo 
produced by it in the bullion market, 
especially in the relative values of 
gold and silver, and even (should this 
not materially alter, in consequence 
of an enlarged produce from the silver 
mines) in the real value of annuities, 
stock, and bonds of every description. 
It has occasionally happened in 
ancient times, that by a sudden large 
influx of gold the comparative value 
of that metal has been lowered in an 
extraordinary degree. Thus Strabo, 
in his Geography^ (book iv. chap. vi. 
sect. 0,) has the following passage: — 

Polybius relates that, in his time, 
mines of gold were found among the 
TaurLsci Norici, in the neighbourhood of 
Acpiilca, so rich that, in digging to the 
depth of Iwv feet only, gold was met 
with, and that the ordinary sinkings did 
not exceed fifteen feet ; that part of it 
was in the form of native gold, in pieces 
as large as a heap or a lupin, which lost 
only one<eighth in the fire ; and that the 
^est, though requiring more purification, 
,gave a considerable product ; that some 
Italians, having associated themselves 
witlf *the barbarians to work the mines, 
in the space of two months the price of 
yoldfcH one-third throughout the whole of 
JtaTg ; and that the Taurisci, having seen 
this, expelled their foreign partners, and 
sold the metal themselves,” * 

Wero anything of this Ucaturc to 
happen— though very far less in de- 
gree — as a consequence of the recent 
discoveries, it could not fail to pro- 
duce a serious monetary revolution, 
and much pecuniary distress, both 
individual and general, which the 
wisest legislation could neither wholly 
prevent nor remove. Such a sudden 
and extreme effect many have JHjtually 
anticipated from them, and measures 
iiave, in consequence, been tal^, 
;even by Continental govemment^\ 
such as are detailed in the following 
passage from Mr Wyld’s pamphlet: — 

Among the many extraordinary inci- 
.dents connected with the Californian dis- 


coveries, was the alarm communicated to 
many classes, which was not confined to 
individuals, but invaded governments. 
The first announcement spread alarm ; 
but, as the cargoes of gold rose from a 
hundred thousand dollars to a million, 
bankers and financiers began seriously 
to prepare for an expected crisis, lii 
England and the United States the panic 
was confined to a few ; but, on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, every government, rich 
and poor, thought it needful to make 
provision against the threatened evils. 
The goveriiineuts of France, Holland, and 
Russia, in particular, turned their atten- 
tion to the monetary question ; and, in 
IS.'IO, the government of Holland availed 
itself of a law, which had not before beeu 
put iu operation, to take immediate steps 
for selling off the gold in tlic banks of 
Amsterdam, at what they supposed to be 
the then highest prices, and to stock 
themselves with silver. This operation 
was carried on concurrently with a supply 
of bullion to Russia for a loan, a demand 
for .silver in Austria, and for shipment to 
India; and it did really produce an effect 
on the silver market. 

“ The particular way in which the 
Netherlands operations were carried out 
was especially calculated to produce the 
greatest disturbance of prices. The ten- 
florin gold pieces were sent to Parii^, 
coined there into napoleons, and silver 
five-franc pieces drawn out in their place. 
At Paris, the premium on gold, in a few 
months, fell from nearly two per cent to a 
discount, and at Hamburg a like fall took 
place. In London, the great silver mar- 
ket, silver rose between the autumn and 
the New Year, from 5s. poro>:. to Ss. l|d. 
per oz., and Mexican dollars from 
4s. lOid. to 4s.'115d. per oz. ; nor did 
prices recover until towards the end of 
the year 1851, when the fall was as 
sudden as the rise.” — (Wyld, pp. 20, 21.) 

Now, without identifying ourselves 
with any unreasonable feaib, or par- 
taking of the alarips occasionally ex- 
pressed, either at home or abroad, 
we cannot shut our eyes to the cer- 
tainty of a serious amount of influ- 
ence being exercised upon monetary 
and* financial affairs, by a long con- 
tinuance of the increased supplies of 
gold which are now pouring into the 
European and American markets, 
^e concede all that can fairly be 
demanded, in the way of increased 
sufcly—to meet the wants of the new 
co^ erce springing up in the Pacific 
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and B^acent seas^to allow of the 
Increased coinage which the new 
States in 'North America, .and the 
growing population of our own colo- 
nies require — to mal^e up for the 
extending use of gold and silver in 
articles of luxury which increasing 
wealth and improving arts must occa- 
sion — to restore the losses from hoard- 
ing, from shipwreck, from wear and 
tear of coin, and the thousand other 
causes of waste — and to admit of the 
large yearly storing of coin for the pur- 
poses of emigration: all that can fairly 
be demanded to meet these and other 
exigencies we admit ; and yet there 
will still, at the present rate of yield, 
be a large annual surplus, which mnst 
gradually cheapen gold in the market. 
There arc no data upon wliich we can 
base any calculations as to the yearly 
consumption of gold alone for all 
these purposes; but estimates have 
been made by Humboldt, Jacob, and 
M‘Culloch, of the probable consump- 
tion of gold and silver together, up 
to a very recent period. The latter 
author disposes of the annual supply 
of the metals — estimated at nine mil- 
lions before the recent discoveries — 
in the following manner : — 

Consumption in the arts in 

Kurope and America, . . £4,840,000 • 

ICxportation to Australia and 
India, ■ . . . . / 2,600,000 

Waste of coin (at 1 per cent,) 1,600,000 

Making together, £0,040,000 

which was very nearly the supposed' 
yield of all known mines, when Mr 
McCulloch’s estimate was made. If 


we add a half to all these items— as 
we conceive a very liberal aSowauce 
— ^we shall have a round sum of thir- 
teen and a half millions sterling of 
gold and silver together, as sufficient 
to supply all the wants of increasing, 
use in the arts, waste in coinage, 
extending commerce, colonial settle- 
ment, State extension, and Eastern 
exportation. But the actual produce 
for 1851 is estimated at £80,000,000 
and if we deduct . . 13,500,000 

there remains a balance of £ 16,500,000 
— irrespective of all increase which is 
likely to be caused by the extension 
of the Australian gold field, and by 
the operation of the various other 
causes we have adverted to in the 
present article. This surplus also 
will consist chiefly of gold ; so that 
whatever interest may otherwise at- 
tach to the curious fact stated by Mr 
Wyld, it is clear that his conclusion 
is premature, that no alteration is to 
be looked for in the relative market 
values of the fwo precious metals. 
Only a greatly increased activity and 
produce in the silver mines can pre- 
vent it. 

But, independent of the question as 
between the two metals, there remains 
as certain the influenco of the surplus 
gold supply upon the general bullion 
and other markets. The immediate 
demands, or actual outlets fpr in- 
creased coinage, may for a few years 
absorb even this largo surplus, but its 
final action in lowering the compara- 
tive value of gold, and in altering 
nominal prices and values generally, 
cannot be reasonably doubted. 
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LIFE OF 

The name of Niebuhr is so in- 
• vctcrately associated with certain 
profound disciissionc in historical 
criticism, that we must beg our read- 
ers to read twice over the notice at 
the foot of our page, in order to 
assure themselves that it is not the 
History of Horae, but the Life of its 
author, that we are about to bring 
before their attention. \Ve shall 
hardly, perhaps, be able to abstain 
from some glance at that method of 
historical criticism so justly connected 
with the name of Niebuhr, but it is 
the life and personal character of the 
man which will occupy us on the 
present occasion. 

One observation on that historical 
criticism we will at once permit our- 
selves to make, because it has a 
distinct bearing upon the intellectual 
character of Niebuhr, as well as on 
the peculiarities of his historical 
work. The distinguishing character 
of that school of historical criticism, 
of which he may be considered the 
founder, is not its scepticism, for it 
was no new thing to doubt of the 
extraordinary events related of the 
early periods of Homan, or of any other 
history. There have been always 
people sceptically disposed. Our 
Havid Iluryc could very calmly give 
it as his opinion that true history 
begins with the first page of Thucy- 
dides. It was nothing new, there- 
fore, to disturb our faith in the earlier 
portions of the Homan history, or to 
pronounce them to be fables. The 
novelty lay in the higher and more 
patient and more philosophical man- 
ner in which those fiibles were inves • 
tigated, and their origin, and their 
true place and connection with his- 
tory, determined. The elder sceptic, 
having ‘satisfied himself that a narra- 
tive was fabulous, threw it aside : 
the modern critic follows the spirit, 
the life of the nation, into the fable 
itself. He does not attempt, as the 
balf-doubtiug, half- believing historian 
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has done, to shape it at once to the 
measure of modern credence, by 
merely modifying a few of the details, 
reducing an extravagance, or lopping 
otF a miracle ; but, taking his stand 
on whatever facts remain indisputable, 
or whatever knowledge may be ob- 
tained from collateral sources, he in- 
vestigates thoroughly the fabulous or 
poetic narrative. lie cudeavoiub to 
transport himself into the times when 
men thought after a poetic fashion — 
or, at all events, w^hen pleasure and 
excitement, not accuracy and instrnc- 
tioii, were the objects they aimed at ; 
he labours to form an estimate of the 
circumstances that kindled their ima- 
gination, to show houj the fni)le grew, 
and thus to extract tVom it, in every 
sense of the word, its full historical 
significance. 

How difficult such a task, and how 
precarious, after all, the result of such 
labours, we must leave at present to 
the reflection of our readers. What 
we have here to observe is, that such 
a method of historical criticism is not 
to be pursued by a mind stored only 
with dry erudition, or gifted only 
with the faculty of withholding its 
belief. Such store of erudition is in- 
dispensable, but it must be combined 
with that strong power of imagina- 
tion which can recall into one vivid 
picture the scattered knowledge gain- 
ed from many books, and which ena- 
bles its possessor to live in the scenes 
and in the minds of the bygone ages 
of humanity. Accordingly, it is this 
combination of ardent imagination' 
with most multifarious erudition that 
we meet with in Niebulir ; and it is 
not the life of a dry pedant, or of one 
of cold sceptical understanding, or of 
a mere plulologcr, that we have here 
presented to us. 

These two volumes are extremely 
entertaining. They are chiefly com- 
posed of the letters of Niebuhr ; nor 
do wo remember to have ever encoun- 
tered a series of letters of more un- 
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flagging interest. This interest they 
ovre in great measure to the strongly- 
marked personal character of the 
writer. They are not only good let- 
ters, containing always something 
that suggests reflection, but tliey 
sustain their biographical or dramatic 
character throughout. It ought to 
be added, too, that they arc most 
agreeably translated. The work has 
been altogether judiciously planned, 
and ably executed. A *candid and 
explicit preface at once informs us of 
the sources from which it is derived ; 
we are forewarned that many mate- 
rials requisite to a complete life of 
Xiebuhr still remain inaccessible ; 
meanwhile, what is here presented to 
us bears ^n authentic stamp, and 
appears, as matters stand, to be the 
best biography that could be given to 
the English public. Of the merits of 
Niebuhr himself the author lias pre- 
ferred that others should speak. He 
has chosen almost entirely to restrict 
himself within the modest province of 
the translator or the editor. Into the 
motives of this reticence wo have no 
business to pry : whatever is done, is 
done well; whatever is promised is 
ably performed. A book professing 
to be tlie Life of Niebuhr will excite 
some expectations which this publica- 
tion will not satisfy ; but when an 
author limits himself to a distinct 
and serviceable task, and performs 
that task well, lie is entitled to our 
unreserved thanks, and to our simple 
commendation, unmixed with any 
murmur of complaint. 

Interesting as we have found this 
book, still the perusal of two compact 
octavo volumes may deter some read- 
ers who might desire, at a rather less 
cost of time, to obtain an insight into 
the life and character of Niebuhr. 
To such readers the following abbre- 
viated sketch may not be unaccept- 
able. Wo must premise that the 
present work is founded on a memoir 
of Niebuhr published by his sister-in- 
law, Madame Hensler. This consust 
of a scries of his letters divided into 
sections, each section being preceded 
by such biographical notice as was 
necessary to their explanation. The 
English author has retained this ar- 
rangement, adding, however, consi- 
derably to the narrative of Madame 
Hensler from other authentic sources, 


and omitting such of the letters as be 
judged might be devoid of interest. 
Nearly one-half of these, we are told, 
have been omitted— chiefly on the 
ground that they were on learned 
subjects, and might detract from the 
interest of the biography. We have 
no doubt that a sound discretion has 
been exercised on this point ; never- 
theless we trust that these two 
volumes will meet with sufficient en- 
couragement to induce the author to 
publish that third volume at which he 
hints, and which is to contain “ the 
letters referred to, together with the 
most valuable portions of his smaller 
writings.” We sincerely hope that 
one who has performed this task so 
well will continue to rerider the same 
good services to the English public. 
The arrangement we have alluded to 
— that of letteivs divided into sections, 
with a biographical iiotiiic at the head 
of each, sufficient to carry us over the 
ensuing section — seems to ns very 
preferable to the ordinary plan of our 
memoir writers,* who attach the ex- 
planatory notice to each separate 
letter. Under this last plan, one 
never settles down fairly to letter- 
reading. We cannot, of course, in 
the following sketch, retain the sid- 
vantagps of this arrangement, but 
must put together our facts and our 
quotations in the best order we can: 

Idle and cursory readers, who have 
only heard or thoughir of ^Niebuhr as 
the provoking destroyer of some 
agreeable fictions— as the ruthless 
enemy of poetic and traditionary lore 
— ^will bo surprised to find what a 
deep earnestness of conviction there 
was in this man, and how his en- 
thusiasm for truth and far all virtue 
rises into romance. Once for all, let 
no man parade his love of poctrj', 
with the least hope of being respected 
for it, who has not a still greater love 
of truth. Nay, if we reflect patiently 
and calmly upon this matter, we sh 
find that there is but one way to ifngep 
this flower of poesy in pe£((ffinial 
bloom — it is to ^ee that the inters of 
truth are flowing free And clear 
around it. We may be quite sure 
that to whatever level this stream, 
by its own vital force, shall rise or 
sink, the same fair lily will be seen 
floating just on the surface of it. 
Just where these waters lie open to 
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the light of heaven, do we find this, 
beautiful creation looking up from 
them into the sky. 

The scone and circumstances 
amongst which the childhood of Nie- 
buhr was passed, appear to us to be 
singularly in accordance with the 
future development and character of 
the man. They wore favourable to 
concentration of thought, and to an 
independent, self-relying spirit ; they 
were favourable to the exercise of an 
imagination which was fed continually 
by objects remote from the senses, 
and by knowledge obtained from 
books, or else from convci-sation with 
his father, who was both a learned 
man and a great traveller. If nature, 
in one of her freaks— or, let us say, if 
some German fairies, of an erudite 
species, had resolved to breed a great 
scholar, who should be an indepen- 
dent thinker — who should be devoted 
to books, yet retain a spirit of self- 
reliance— who should have all the 
learning of colleges without their 
pedantry, and read through whole 
libraries, and yet retain his free, un- 
fettered right of judgment — how would 
they have proceeded to execute their 
project? Would they have thrown 
their little pupil at the feet of some 
learned professor at Bonn or Gottin- 
gen ? Not at all. They would have 
carried their changeling into some wild 
tract of country, shut him up there 
with his books,* and given him for his 
father a linguist and a traveller. They 
would have provided for him just 
those circumstances into which young 
Niebuhr was thrown. His childish 
imagination was no sooner kindled 
than ho found himself wandering in 
all qnarters^f the globe, and listening 
to the stories of the most remote ages. 

This father of our historian— Car- 
sten Niebuhr — was himself a remark- 
able man ; full of energy, of great 
perseverance, and of strong feelings, 
had been one of five travellers 
mehanatched by the Danish Govern- 
into tn on an expedition of discovery 
of Arabita East. In crossing the deserts 
under the foo|. companions sank 
they cncount^g^|.|jgl, 5 pg and- calamities 
first year of the. U' jofiiuby ; neveiti/ihe 
less, he pursuc< his way alone, ana- 

spent six years losexploring the East ' 
He had returned t0\ Copenhagen aud 


“ was on the point,*' says our biogra- 
phy, of undertaking a journey into 
the interior of Africa, when he fell in 
love with a young orphan lady, the 
daughter of the late physician to the 
King of Denmark.” He gives up 
Africa, and all the world of travel 
and discovery, for this “young orphan 
lady ;’*and a few years after his mar- 
riage, wc find him settled down at 
IMeldorf, as land-schreiber to the pro- 
vince of SSiith Dithmarsh-r-a civil 
post, whose duties seem chiefly to 
have concerned the revenues of the 
province. 

This Meldorf is a little, decayed, 
antiquated town, not without its tra- 
ditions of municipal privileges ; und 
Dithmarsh is what its name suggests 
to an English ear — an open marshy 
district, without hills or trees, with 
nothing but the general sky, which 
Ave all happily share in, to give it any 
bcaut 3 ^ Oiic figures to one’s self the 
traveller, Avho had been exploring the 
sunny regions of the East, or who 
had been living at Copenhagen, in 
the society of scholars an4 of states- 
men, retiring, with his young orphan 
lady, to this dreary Dithmarsh, peo- 
pled only by peasantry. Even the 
high-road runs miles olF from his ha- 
bitation, so that no chance can favour 
him, and no passing or belated tra- 
veller rests at his door. He occupies 
his spare hours in building himself a 
house; in Avhich operation there is 
one little fellow standing by who 
takes infinite delight. This is our 
Barthold George Niebuhr, who had 
been born in Copenhagen on the 27tli 
of August 177G. He and an elder 
sister will be principal inhabitants of 
the new house when it is built, and 
their education bo the chief care and 
occupation of the traveller. 

Barthold is in his sixth or seventh 
year when bis father writes thus of 
him : — 

He studied the Greek alphabet only 
for a single day, and had no further 
trouble with it : he did it With very little 
help from me. The boy gets on wonder- 
fully. Boje says he does not know his 
equal ; but he requires to be managed in 
a peculiar way. May God preserve our 
lires, and give us 'grace to manage him 
aright ! Oh if he could but learn to con- 
. trol the warmth of his temper — I believe 

. ' pride ! Up .•« 
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40 passionate with his sister : but if he 
stumbles in the least in repeating his 
lessons, or if his scribblings are alluded 
to, he fires up instantly. He cannot 
bear to be praised for them ; because he 
believes he does not deserve it. In short, 
I repeat it,, he is proud ; he wants to 
know everything, and is angry* if he does 
not know it. . . . My wife complains 
that I find fault with Barthold unnecefi* 
sarily. T did not mean to do so. He is 
an extraordinarily good little fellow ; but 
he must be managed in an extraordinary 
way ; and I pray God to give me wisdom 
and patience to educate him properly.” 

Hero we have “ his picture in little 
the wonderful quickness and applica- 
tion, the extreme conscientiousness, 
and the warmth of temper which dis- 
tinguished the man Niebuhr through 
Ills career. But who is this Boje, who 
says *> he does not know his equal ? 
And how happens it that there is any 
one in Meldorf— a place, we are told, 
quite destitute of literary society— rwho 
is entitled to give an opinion on the 
subject ? This Boje was ex-editor of 
the Deutsches Museum,^ and translator, 
we believe, of Walter Scott’s novels ; 
and has been lately appointed prefect 
of the province. His coming is a 
great event to the Niebuhrs, a valu- 
able acquisition to their society, and 
of especial importance to young Bar- 
thold ; for Boje has “ an extensive 
library, particularly rich in English 
andFrcnch, as well as German books,” 
to which library our youthful alid in- 
defatigable student is allowed free 
access. French and English he has, 
from a very early age, been learning 
from his fatner and mother. Arc we 
not right in saying, that no Teutonic 
fairies could have done better for their 
pupil ? By way of nursery tale, his 
father amuses him with strange ac- 
counts of Eastern countries, of the 
Turks, of saltans, of Mahomet and the 
caliphs. He is already a politician. 

He had an imaginary empire called 
Low-England, of which he drew maps, 
and he promulgated laws, waged wars, 
and made treaties of peace there.” 
Then comes Boje to give him his first 
lesson upon myths. The literary pre- 
fect of Bithmarsb, writing to a friend, 
says ‘ 

^ This reminds me of little Niebuhr. 
Ilia docility, his industry, his devoted 
love for me, procure me many a pleasant 
hour. A short time back, 1 was reading 


Macbeth] aloud to his parents, without 
taking any notice of him, till I saw what 
an impression it made on him. Then 1 
tried to render it intelligible to him, and 
even explained to him how the witches 
were only poetical beings. When I was 
gone, he sat down, (he is not yet seven 
years old,) and wrote it all out on seven 
sheets of paper, without omitting one im- 
portant point, and certainly without any 
expectation of receiving praise for it ; 
for, when his father asked to see what he 
had written, and showed it to me, he 
cried for fear he had not done it well. 
Since then, he writes down everything of 
importance that he hears from his father 
or me. We seldom praise him, but just 
quietly tell him when he has made any 
mistake, and he avoids the fault for the 
future.” 

Very surprising accounts are given 
of the boy’s precocious sagacity in 
picturing to himself a historic scene, 
with all its details, or following out 
the probable course of events. I’licse 
accounts are rather too surprising. 
When the war broke out in Turkey, 
it so excited his imagination that he 
not only dreamt of it, but anticipated 
in his dreams, and we suppose also 
in his waking hours, the current of 
events. His notions were so just, 
and his knowledge of the c^niitry, and 
the situations of the towns, so accu- 
rate, that, we arc told, “ the realisa- 
tion of his nightly anticipations gene- 
rally appeared in the journals a short, 
time afterwards.” One would say 
that the fairies had indeed been with 
him. Madame Hensler’s •narrative 
partakes here, in some measure, of 
that marvellous character which ac- 
companies family traditions of all 
kinds, whether of the Homan yens or 
the Danish household. But on other 
occasions, and from Niebuhr’s own 
words, we learn that, owing to his. 
minute knowledge, his most tenacious 
memory, and his vivid imagination, 
he, at a very early time, manifested 
that spirit of quite philosophical divi- 
nation which led him to his discove- 
• ries in Roman history. We say quite 
philosophical divination; for we do 
not suppose that Niebuhr claimed for 
himself, or his friends for him, any 
mysterious intuition into the coarse 
of events ; but there is oecasionally, 
both in the memoir and in the letters, 
a vagneness of expression on this 
subject which might lead to misap- 
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brace up and strengthen both his 
Mental and physical energies in pre- 
paration for active life.” Why this 
should be better accomplished as a 
student in Edinburgh than as a citi- 
zen in Copenhagen, we do not appre- 
hend ; nor what there was in the air 
of Denmark that had enfeebled the 
spirit of self-reliance or of enterprise. 
But we are told that he had become 
too dependent on the little details of 
life. He felt that he stood, so to 
speak, outside the world of realities.” 
Therefore he sets himself down for a 
year as a student at Edinburgh. 

London, of course, is first visited. 
He speaks highly of the English. 
Throughout his life he entertained a 
predilection for our countrymen, and 
extols the integrity and honesty of 
the national character. Wc feel a 
certain bashfulness, a modest confu- 
sion, when we hear such praises; but, 
as national characters nowhere stand 
very high, we suppose wc may accept 
the compliment. Occasionally we sell 
our patriotic votes, as at St Alban's 
and elsewhere; occasionally w'c fill 
our canistas of preserved meats with 
poisonous olfal; and there is not a 
grocer's shop in ail England where 
some adulterated article of food is not 
cheerfully disposed of. Nevertheless, 
it seems we arc a ohade more honest 
than some of our neighbours. The 
compliment does not greatly rejoice us. 

’However, it is not all praise that 
we receive. He finds “ that true 
warm-heartedness is extremely rare ” 
amongst iis. We shall be happy to 
learn that it is commonly to be met 
with in any part of the world. He 
laments, too, the superficiality and 
insipidity of general conversation. 

That narrative and commonplaces 
form the whole staple of conversation, 
from which all philosophy is exclud- 
ed— that enthusiasm and loftiness of 
expression are entirely wanting, de- 
presses me more than any personal 
neglect of which, as a stranger, I 
might have to complain. I am, be- 
sides, fully persuaded that I shall find 
things very different in Scotland ; of 
thisl am assured by several Scotch- 
men whom I already know.” 

In this full persuasion he sets* forth 
to Scotland. We have an account of 
h^f journey, which, read in these rail- 
rbad times, is amusing enough. The 


translator of the letters has evidently 
been determined that we should not 
miss the humour of the contrast. 
Niebuhr gives his absent Amelia as 
minute a description of the mode of 
travelling as if he were writing from 
China. After describing the post- 
chaises, ‘‘very pretty half-coaches, 
holding two,” and the royal mail, 
rapid, “but inconvenient from the 
smallness of its build, and particularly 
liable to be upset,” he proceeds to 
the old-fashioned stage-coach— 

travelling by this, you have no 
further trouble than to take your place 
in the office for as far as you wish to go ; 
for the proprietor of the coach has, at each 
stage, which are from ten to fifteen Eng- 
lish miles at most from each other, relays 
of horses, which, unless an unusual amount 
of travelling causes an exception, stand 
ready harnessed to be ^ ut to the coach. 
Tour horses, drawing a coach with six 
persons inside, four on the roof, a sort of 
conductor beside the coachman, and over- 
laden with luggage, have to get over 
seven English miles in the hour; and, as 
the coach goes on without ever stopping, 
except at the principal stages, it is not 
surprising that you can traverse the 
whole extent of the country in so few 
days. But, for any length of time, this 
rapid motion is quite too unnatural. You 
can only get a very piece-meal view of 
the country from the windows, and, witli 
the tremendous speed with which you go, 
can keep no object long in sight; you are 
unable also to stop at any place.” 

After throe days' travelling “at 
this tremendous speed,” he reached 
Newcastle, from which the above 
letter was dated. The rest of the 
journey was also performed with the 
same unnatural rapidity. By some 
chance ho made acquaintance with a 
young medical student, and the two 
together commenced housekeeping in 
Edinburgh on a very frugal ami 
sensible plan. 

The letters which Niebuhr wrote to 
his parents from Edinburgh, and 
which contained his observations on 
the graver matters of politics and of 
learning, were unfortunately burnt; 
those which were addressed to his 
betrothed have been alone preserved, 
and these chiefly concern matters of 
a domestic and personal nature. We 
hear, therefore, very little of the more 
learned society into which, doubt- 
less, Niebuhr occasionally entered. 
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With Professor Playfair he formed an 
Intipiacy which was afterwards re- 
newed at Rome. Other names' are 
mentioned, but no particulars are 
given. The subjects which he prin- 
cipally studied in Edinburgh were 
mathematics and physical sciences. 
Philological and historical studies he 
prosecuted by himself, and by way 
of recreation. “ In these departments 
he regarded the learned men there as 
incomparably inferior to the Ger- 
mans.” A Mr Scott, an old friend of 
his father’s, and to whom he brought 
letters of introduction, was the most 
intimate acquaintance he possessed. 
The quite patriarchal reception that he 
received from Mr Scott and his family 
will be read with interest. As to 
his impressions of the Scotch, as a 
people, these are extremely various : 
he is at one time charmed with their 
unexampled piety; at another, he 
Ihids it a dreary formalism ; and then, 
again, from the height of his Kantian 
philosoplij’^, he detects a shallow 
Freiicli infidelity pervading the land. 
Such inconsistencies are natural and 
excusable in a young man writing 
down his first impressions in a most 
unreserved correspondence. But there 
Avould be very little gained by quoting 
them here at length. We pass ou 
from this episode in the life, and now 
proceed with the main cuiTCut of 
events. • 

On his return to Copenhagen, 
Niebuhr was appointed assessor at 
the board of trade for the East India 
department, with some other secre- 
taryship or clerkship of a similar 
description. Thereupon he married, 
(May 1800;) and in some letters 
written soon after this event, he 
describes himself as in a quite celes- 
tial state of happiness. “Amelia’s 
heavenly disposition, and more than 
earthly love, raise me above this 
■world, and as it wore separate me 
from this life.” 

Then come official proinotioii and 
increased occupation. Nevcrtlieles 
his fiivouritc studies arc never al- 
together laid afidc. The day might 
be spent at his office or in the ex- 
change, in drawing up reports, in 
correspondence or in interview's with 
most uninteresting people, and when 
the night came he was often ex- 
hausted both in body and in mind ; 
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yet, “ if he got engaged at once in an 
interesting book or conversation, he 
was soon refreshed, and would then 
study tin late at night.” 

Towards the end of 1805 a dis- 
tinguished Prussian statesman, whose 
name is not here given, and w'ho was 
then at Copenhagen on a mission 
from his government, sounded Nie- 
buhr on his willingness to enter the 
Prussian service in the department of 
finance. After much hesitation and 
some correspondence, Niebuhr finally 
accepted a proposal made to him of 
“the joint- directorship of the first 
bank in Berlin, and of the Seehand- 
Ivtiig^'* a privileged commercial com- 
pany (as a note of the editor informs 
us) for the promotion of foreign com- 
merce. Such were the labours to 
which Niebuhr was willing to devote 
the extraordinary powers of his mind 
— such were the services which his 
contemporaries were willing to accept . 
from him. But we have only to 
glance at the date of these transac- 
tions to call to*inind that wo are tra- 
versing no peaceful or settled times. 
AVc arc, in fact, in the thick of the W'ar. 
Whilst Niebuhr was working at his 
assessorship in Copeiiluigen, that city 
w'as bombarded by the English ; and 
now that he goes to take possession 
of his directorship in Berlin, he has 
to liy with royalty itself before -the 
armies of Napoleon. The battle of 
Jena, and many other battles, have 
been fought and lost, anS the French 
are advancing on the capital. Flight 
to Momel, mini&C^rial changes, alter- 
nate rise and fall of Von Stein and 
Count Hardenberg — in all these 
events poor Niebuhr was now impli- 
cated. When peace is made with 
Napoleon, w^e find him despatched to 
Holland to negotiate a Dutch loan, 
the Prussian government; being in 
groat distress for money to pay the 
coiitribiitions imposed upon them by 
the French. Then folio w^s some mis- 
understanding with Count Ilardcii- 
berg, who has succeeded to power, 
which happily interrupis for a. time 
the official career- of our great schblar. 
lie is appointed Professor of History 
in the university of Berlin. In 
Michaelmas 1810 the university re- 
opened, and Niebuhr delivered liis • 
first course of lectures on the history 
of Rome. 
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For about three years we now 
see him in what every one will recog- 
nise as bis right and legitimate place 
in the world, and labouring at his 
true vocation. Ilis lectures* excited 
the keenest interest — he was encou- 
raged to undertake his great work, 
The History of Rome: it is in this 
interval that both the first and second 
volumes were published. An extract 
from his letters will show the plea- 
sant change in his career, and give 
us some insight into the position be 
held in the university. 

Milly (his wife Amelia) has told you 
that the number of iny hearers was much 
greater than 1 had anticipated. But 
their character, no less than their num- 
ber, is such as encourages and animates 
me to pursue my labours with zeal and 
perseverance. You will feel this when I 
tell you that Savigny, Schleicrmacher, 
Spaldiug, Ancillon, Nicolovius, Schmed- 
dingi and Surern were present. Besides 
the number and selectness of my audience, 
the general interest evinced in the lec- 
ture exceeds my utmost^ hopes. My in- 
troductory lecture produced as strong 
au impression as an oration could have 
done ; and all the dry erudition that fol- 
lowed it, in the history of the old Italian 
tribes, which serves as an introduction to 
that of Rome, has not driven away even 
my unlearned hearers. The attention 
with which Savigny honours me, and bis 
declaration that 1 am opening a new era 
for lloman history, naturally stimulates 
my ardent desire to carry out to the full 
extent the researches which one is apt to 
leave half fiiiislied as soon as one clearly 
perceives the result to which they tend, 
in order to turn to something fresh, . 

“ With a little more quiet, my position 
would be one more completely in accord- 
ance with my wishes than 1 have long 
ventured even to hope for. Tliere is 
such a real mutual attachment between 
my aciuaintances and myself, and our 
respective studies give such an inex- 
haustible interest to couversatiou, that 
1 now really possess in this respect what 
1 used to feel the '^ant of ; for inter- 
course of this kind is quickening and in- 
btructlve. The lectures themselves, too, 

inspiriting, because they require .per- 
Bpvering researches, which, I venture to 
tmf, oaunot remain unfruitful to me ; and 
they are more exciting than mere literary 
labours, because 1 deliver them with the 
warmth inspired by fresh thoughts and 
discoveries, and afterwards converse with, 
those who have heard them, and to whom 
they .are as new as to myself. This 
makes the lectures a positive delight to 
me, and 1 feel quite averse to bring them 
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to a close. What I should like, would 
be to have whole days of perfect solitude, 
and then an interval of intercourse with 
the persons 1 really like, but not to re- 
main 60 many hours together with them 
as is customary here. It would be 
scarcely possible to have less frivolity 
and dulncss in a mixed sdciety. Schleier- 
maoher is the most intellectual man 
amongst them. The complete absence of 
jealousy among these scholars is particu- 
larly gratifying.” 

It is not long we are allowed to 
pause upon this agreeable and fruitful 
era of inlcllectual activity. Two 
volumes, however, are published of 
that history of which it is not here 
our purpose to speak, of which we 
would not wish to speak lightly or 
inconsiderately, which we admire and 
would cordially applaud, but which, 
we feel, has not yet received its exact 
place or value in the historical litera- 
ture of Europe. We have not the 
time, nor will we lay claim to the 
profound erudition requisite, to do full 
justice to Niebuhr’s History of Rome, 
Wo do not regret, therefore, that tlie 
present occasion calls for no decided 
verdict ; and that it docs not devolve 
on us to draw the line, and show 
where just, and bold, and discriminat- 
ing criticism terminates, and where 
ingenious and happy conjecture be- 
gins to assume the air and confidence 
of history, (^ii one point there can 
be no dispute — that his work exer- 
cised a great, and, uj)on the whole, 
a most salutary influence on histori- 
cal criticism. It is not too much to 
say, that no history has been written 
since its appearance in which tliis in- 
fluence cannot be traced. 

Both volumes were received in a 
most cordial and encouraging manner 
by his friends and by the public, and 
materials for a third volume were 
being collected, when suddenly we 
luar that our professor — is drilling for 
th,e army I Napoleon’s disastrous 
campaign in Russia has given hope 
to every patriotic German to throw 
off the. degrading yoke of France. 
Niebuhr, though by Ilis father’s side 
of Danish extraction, was, in heart, 
wholly a German. When the Land- 
wehr was called out he refused to 
avail himself of the privilege of his 
position to evade serving in it — he 
sent in his name as a volunteer, and 
prepared himself by the requisite 
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exercises. Meanwhile, till he could 
do battle with the musket, he fought 
with the pen, and edited a news- 
paper. “Niebuhr’s friends in Hol- 
stein,” writes Madame Hensler, 
“ could hardly trust their eyes when 
he wrote them word that he was 
drilling for the army, and that his 
wife entered with equal enthusiasm 
into his feelings. The greatness of 
the obji^ct had so inspired Madame 
Niebuhr, who was usually anxious, 
even to a morbid extent, at the slight- 
est imaginable peril for the husband 
in whom she might truly be said to 
live, that she was willing and ready 
to bring even her most precious trea- 
sure as a sacrifice to her country.” 

French troops, were now constantly 
passing tlirough Berlin, on their way 
from tlic fatal plains of Russia. The 
dreadful sufferings which they had 
manifestly endured did not fail to 
excite a general compassion; but their 
appearance excited still more the pa- 
triotic hopes of the citizens to liberate 
themselves from the degrading domi- 
nation of France. Berlin was eva- 
cuated by the French. 3'hen came 
the Cossacks, following in the route 
of the common enemy. “ They 
bivouac,” says a letter of Niebuhr, 
“ with their horses in the city ; about 
four in the morning they knock at the 
doors, and ask for breakfast. This is 
a famous time for the children, for 
they set them on their horsqs, and 
play with them.” Here is an extract 
that will bring the times vividly before 
us. Niebuhr is writing to Madame 
Ilensler : — 

I come from an employment in which 
you will hardly be able to fancy me en- 
gaged — namely, cxercifniig. Even before 
the departure of the French, 1 began to 
go through the exercise in private, but a 
man can scarcely acquire it without a 
companion. Since the French loft, a party 
of about twenty of us have been exercis- 
ing in a garden, and we have already got 
over the most difficult part of the trail- 
ing. Wher. my lectures are concluded, 
which they will be at the beginning of 
next week, I shall try to exercise with 
regular recruits during the morning, and, 
as often as possible, practise shooting at 
a mark. ... By the end of a 
month, 1 hope to be as well drilled as 
any recruit who is considered to ,have 
finished his training. The heavy musket 
gave me so much trouble at first, that I 
almost despaired of being able to handle 


it ; but we are able to recover the powers 
again that we have only lost for want of 
practice. 1 am happy to say that my 
hands are growing horny ; for as long as 
they had a delicate hookworm’s skin, the 
musket ent^nto them terribly. . 

" I mentioned to you a short time since, 
my hopes of getting a secretaryship on 
the general staff. With my small mea- 
sure of physical power, T should have 
been a thousand times more nscful in 
that ofiice than as a private soldier. The 
friend 1 have referred to would like me 
to enter the ministry. Perhaps some- 
thing unexpected may yet turn up. Idl's 
or busy about anything but our libera- 
tion, 1 cannot be now.** 

It is impossible to read the account 
of these stirring with- 

out asking ourselves whether it is 
probable that oiir own learned pro- 
fessors of Oxford and Cambridge may 
ever have their patriotism put to a 
similar trial. Perhaps, even under 
similar circumstances, they would act 
the wiser part by limiting themselves 
to patriotic exhortations to the youth 
under their control or infljicnce. Of 
one thing we feel persuaded, that 
there would be no lack of ardour, or 
of martial enthusiasm, amongst the 
students of our venerable universities. 
After a few months drilling and prac- 
tising, there would be raised such a 
corps of riflemen from Oxford and 
Cambridge as fields of battle have 
not often seen. How intelligencer fefe?, 
when yon put a musket in its hands, 
is as yet but faintly understood. We, 
for onr own part, hope that the 
voluntary principle will here arouse 
itself in time, and do its bidding 
nobly. For as to that ordinary mili- 
tia, which is neither voluntary service 
nor thorough discipline, where there 
is neither intelligence, nor ardour, nor 
professional ^spirit, nor any one good 
quality of a'.soldier, wo have no con- 
fidence in it whatever : we would not 
willingly trust onivhcii- coops to such 
a defence ; there is neither body nor 
soul in it. As a reserve force from 
which to recruit for the regular army, 
it may be useful. But to drill and 
train a set of unwilling servitors like 
these, with the intention of taking 
the field with thorn, would be a fatal 
mistake ; for it would lull the nation 
into a false sense of security. But a 
regiment of volunteers of the spirited 
and intelligent youth of England, we 
would match with entire confidence 
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against an equal number of any troops 
in the world. Wliy should not there 
be permanent rifle-clubs established 
in every uni versity^ and in every town? 
These, and our standing army, in- 
closed to its necessary complement, 
would constitute a safe defence. Vo- 
lunteers, it is said, cannot be kept 
together except in moment;, of excite- 
ment. And this was true while the 
volunteers had only to drill and to 
march ; but practice Avith the rille is 
itself as gi’Cat an amusement as 
archery, or boating, or cricket, or any 
other that engages the active spirit 
of our youth. There is a skill to be 
acquired Avhich would prompt emula- 
tion. There is an art to learn. Tiicsc 
clubs Avould meet together, both for 
competition, and for the purpose of 
practising military evolutions on a 
larger scale, and thus the spirit of the 
institution Avould be maiutained, and 
its utility increased. Nor Avould it be 
difficult to suggest some honorary 
privilege which might be attached to 
the volunteer riflemap. Such, avc arc 
persuaded, is the kind of militia which 
England ought to have for her de- 
fence; such, wo are persuaded, is the 
only force, beside the standing army, 
on which any reliance cay safely be 
placed. 

All honour to the historian avIio 
unravels for us the i/bacuritica of the 
past !• Nevertheless, one simple truth 
Avill stare us iu the face. Wc take 
iuflnite pains to understand tlic Ho- 
man comitiu; avc read, not Avithout 
considerable labour, some pages of 
Thucydides; yet the daily English 
iiCAVspaper has been bringing to our 
door accounts of a political experi- 
ment now enacting before us, more 
curious and more iiistfiictivc than 
Homan and Grecian history can sup- 
ply. The experiment, Avhich has been 
fairly performed on a neighbouring 
shore, gives a more profound lesson, 
and a far more important one, than 
twenty Peloponnesian Avars. That 
experiment has demonstrated to us 
that, going low enough^ you may 
'Obtain a public opinion that shall 
sanction a tyranny over the whole 
intelligence of the country. A man 
Avho, whatever his abilities, had ac- 
quired no celebrity in civil or military 
life, inherits a name ; with that 
name he appeals to tlie universal 
suffrage of France; and universal 


France gives him permission to do 
AA'hat he Avill with her laAvs and iiisti- 
tutious—to destroy her parliament— 
to silence her press — to banish philo- 
sophy from her colleges. It is a lesson 
of the utmost importauce ; and more- 
over, a fact which, at the present 
moment, jnstillcs some alarm. It is 
not inteUigent France we have for our 
neighbour, but a poAver which repre- 
sents its military and its pq^^iilace, 
and Avhich surely, if avc arc to calcu- 
late on its duration, is of a very ter- 
rific character. But avc must pnrsiio 
our biographical sketch of the life of 
Niebuhr. 

Although our professor noA^er ac- 
tually shoulders that musket of Avhicli 
Ave haA’c seen him practising the use, 
and gets no nearer to tlic smoke of 
poAvder than to survey tlic battle of 
Bautzen from the lioights, he is iii- 
A'oh'cd in all the civil turmoils of the 
time. lie is summoned to Dresden, 
Avhcrc the King of Prussia and the 
Emperor of Russia are in conference 
together. He folloAvs the Sovereigns to 
Prague ; he is again despatched to Hol- 
land, to negotiate there for subsidies 
AA ith the English commissioners. Sad- 
dest event of all, his domestic hap- 
piness receives a fatal blow in the 
death of his wife. She must have 
been a woman of tender spirit and 
elevated character. She entered ar- 
dently into all the pursuits, and 
shared all the fame, of her husband. 
A fcAV days before her death, Nie- 
buhr, as he Avas holding her in liis 
arms, asked her if there Avas no plea- 
sure that he could give her — nothing 
that he could do for her sake. Slic 
replied, with a look of unutterable 
love, “ You shall finish your history, 
whether ^ live or die." 

The history, hoAvcver, proceeded 
very slowly. When public tranquil- 
lity Avas restored, Niebuhr did not 
return to his professor’s chair; he 
went, as is very generally knoAvn, to 
Homo on a diplomatic mission. Here 
he spent a considerable portion of his 
life; and although his residence in 
that city might seem peculiarly favour- 
able to his great undertaking, yet it 
proved otherwise ;— either his time Avas 
occupied in the business or the cere- 
monial attached to his appointment, 
or his mm(l was unhinged. Besides, 
we have seen, from his own confession, 
that he needed such stimulants as 
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those he found at Berlin, of friends, 
and conversation, and a literary duty, 
to keep him to one train of inquiry 
or of labour. It was very much the 
habit of his mind to propose to himself 
numerous works or literary investiga- 
tions. We have amongst his loose 
memoranda of an earlier date one 
headed thus, “ Works which I have 
to complete.” The list comprises no 
less than seven works, every one of 
w'hich would have been a laborious 
undertaking. No scheme or outline 
of these several projected books was 
to be found, but the writer of the 
Monioir before us remarks that we are 
not to infer from this that sucli nie- 
moramla contain mere projects, to- 
w'ards wliosc execution no stop w^as 
ever taken. 

“ That Niebuhr proposed,” says Madame 
lleiisler, “ any such work to himself, was 
a certain sign that he had read and^ 
thought deeply oti the subject; but he 
was able to trust so implicitly to his ex- 
traordinary memory, that he never com- 
inilled any portion of his essays to paper 
till tlie whole was complete in his own 
mind. His memory was so wonderfully 
retentive that he scarcely ever forgot 
anything which ho had once heard or 
read, and the facts he knew remained 
present to him at all times, even in their 
mi II 11 test details. 

“ TIis wife and sister once playfully 
took up Gibbon, and asked him ipiestions 
from the table of contents about the most 
trivial things, by way of testing liis me- ‘ 
mory. They carried on the examination 
till they were tired, and gave up all hope 
of even detecting him in a momentary 
uncertainty, ihougli he was at the same 
time engaged in writing on some other 
subject.” . 

Niebuhr married a second time. 
Madame Henslcr, accompanied by her 
niece, had visited him in his affliction ; 
their presence gradually cheered liim ; 
and Margaret Ilensler, the niece, 
“ soothed him with her gentle atten- 
tions, and gave him peculiar pleasure 
with her sweet singing. After some 
time he engaged himself to her, and 
married her before he left Berlin.” 

We have now to follow him to 
Borne. The correspondence is here, 
as indeed throughout these volumes, 
very entertaining; and it would be 
utterly impossible to convey to our 
readers, in our brief survey, a fair ' 
impression of the sort of interest this 
work possesses. The memoir may be 


regarded as merely explanatory of the 
letters, and the letters themselves arc 
not distinguished so much by femark- 
able passages as by a constantly sus- 
tained interest. They arc not Icari^sd, 
for tlic erudite f)ortion of the corre- 
spondence has been omitted, but they 
are never trivial; they perpetually 
suggest some topic of reflection, and 
arc thoroughly imbued with the cha- 
ractci;^nd personality of the writer. 
We have lately had several biogra • 
phies of emiiicul men written on the 
same plan, the letters being set forth 
as the.most fliithful portraiture of ihe 
man ; but in none of these, so fiir as wo 
can recall them to mind, arc the letters 
at once so valuable in themselves, 
and so curious for the insight they 
give us into the character and feelings 
of the writer. 

In reading Niebuhr’s letters from 
Italy, we must always bear in mind 
that they arc written by one of warm 
and somewhat irascible temper, and 
who has a standard of moral excel- 
lence which would be tliought of a 
most inconvenient altitude by tlie 
people of any country in Europe. lie 
is honest as the day, but open to re- 
ceive very sudden and much too 
strong impressions. Wc must also 
look at the date of his letters, and 
ask ourselves what changes may have 
taken place since Niebuhr wrote. 
^With these precautions, they will be 
*foiind to convey many very instriic- 
live hints. From his first entrance 
into Italy to the last hour of his resi- 
dence, he expresses the same opinion 
of the low standard of intellectual 
culture amongst its educated classes. 
Whilst lie is yet at Florence, he writes 
thus ; — • 


" My 'preoonecived opinion of the 
scholars and higher classes in Italy has 
proved perfectly correct, as I was con- 
vinced would be the case, because 1 pos- 
sessed sufficient data to form an accurate 
idea of them. I have always allowed 
the existence of individual exceptions, as 
regards erudition; but even in these 
there is not that cultivation of the 
man which we demand and deei^ *“‘l*®* 
pensable. I have become acqua* ‘“ted with 
two or three literary men of real ability; 
but, ill the first place, 
who have only a few 
and when they are 
they say themsclve^ *5 
barism; and, in the i are like 

statues wrought to J ' ^ ® frieae 
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oil the wall— the side turned towards you 
is of finished beauty, the other uuliewn 
stone. They are much what our scholars 
may have been sixty or eighty years ago. 
No one feels himself a citizen. . . . 

** The three genuine and intellectual 
scholars of my acquHintance, Morelli, 
Oaratoni, and Fontana, are all ecclesias- 
tics. They are, however, only ecclesias- 
tics by profession, for 1 have not found in 
them the slightest trace cither of a belief 
in the dogmas of Catholicism, ^ of the 
pietism which you meet with in uermaay. 
When an Italian has' once ceased lo be a 
slave of the Church, he never seems to 
trouble his head about such matters at all. 
Metaphysical speculations are* utterly 
foreign to his nature, as they mere to the 
old iionmns. Hence the vacuity of mind 
wliicli has become general since the sup- 
pression of freedom, except in the case 
of those who find a sphere of action in 
writing literary and historical memoirs. 
Their public men arc immeasurably be- 
' hind the Germans in knowledge and cul- 
tivation.” 

What matter for reflection there 
is here, the reader will not need our 
assistance to point out. Let those 
who censure Protestantism for the 
spirit of speculation it is connected 
with, either^ as cause or effect, con- 
sider how important a p:irt that spe- 
culative tendency plays in sustaining 
the intellectual activity of a people. 

, When Niebuhr arrives at Home, 
the picture that he draws is still 
darker. Even the antiquities of ths 
city seem' to have given him little 
pleasure; he was more disturbed at 
what had been taken away than gra- 
tified by the little that, remained. 
Then, although he well knew that 
the life of an ambassador at Rome 
could not be free from ^restraint and 
interruption, yet the courtly formali- 
ties he was compelled to observe were 
far more vexatious than he had anti- 
cipated. Housekeeping, too, per- 
plexed him. Things were dear, and 
men not too honest. “ Without a 
written agreement nothing can be 
,done.” In a letter to Savigny, ho 
W'j;ites thus : — 

** has no right to its name ; at 

most, it should be called New Rome. 
Not one stvngle street here goes in the 
same directiOjci as the old one ; it is an 
entirely foreign vegetation that has 
^own up on a pan of the old soil, as 
insignificant and tbtoroughly modern in 
its style as possibl*)/, without nationality, 
without history. I't is very characteristic 


that the really ancient and the modern 
city lie almost side by side. 

"There afe nowhere any remains of 
anything that it was possible to remove. 
The niiiiH all date iVom the time of the 
emperors ; and he who can get up an 
enthusiasm about them, must at least 
rank Martial and Sophocles together. . 
. . St Peter’s, the Sistiue Chapel, and 

the Loggie, are certainly splendid ; but 
even St Peter’s is disfigured internally 
by the wretched statues and decorations. 

. . . Science is utterly extinct here. 

Of philologists, there is none worthy of 
the name except the aged De Rossi, 
who is near his end. The people are 
apathetic. 

“ Tills, then, is the country and plqce 
in which my life is to be passed ! It is 
but a poor amends that I can get from 
libraries, and yet my only hope is from 
the Vatican. That we may be crossed 
in every way, this is closed till the 5th 
of November, and to have it opened 
sooner is out of the question ; iu other 
respects, all possible facilities have been 
promised me by the Pope himself, Cardi- 
nal Gonsalvi, Mohsignor Teati, and the 
Prefect of the library, Monsigrior Baldi. 
This last is now engaged in printing, at 
his own cost, a work on which he has ex- 
pended six hundred scudi, without hope 
of receiving any compensation for it. It 
is on seventeen passages in the Old Testa- 
ment, in which he has found the cross 
mentioned by name. ... At Terni, 
I found the old art of land-surveying still 
extant : I rode along what was probably 
an ancient * limes,’ found the ‘ rigor,* and 
the ‘ V. Pedes.* 1 shall go there again, 
if I live till next autumn. It is a charm- 
ing place. There are at least fifty houses 
in the town, among them one very large, 
which date from the Roman times, and 
which have never yet been observed or 
described by any traveller. Several of 
the churches are Roman private houses. 
If one could but discover in Rome any- 
thing like this ! 1 long inexpressibly to 
have it for my burial-place. Everything 
is ancient in Terni and its neighbour- 
hood — even the mode of preparing the 
wine. Oh to have been iu Italy five 
^hundred years ago ! ” 

One of the most agreeable topics 
mentioned in the period of his bio- 
graphy, is the interest Niehnhr took 
in the new school of German art then 
springing up at Rome. Every one, 
from prints and engravings, if froih 
no other source, is now acquainted 
with the works of Cornelius, Over- 
beck, Veit, Schadow, and others. 
They were then straggling with all the 
usual difliculties of unemployed and 
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unrecognised genius. Niebuhr nei- 
ther possessed, nor affected to possess, 
any special knowledge of art, but he 
was delighted with the genuine enthu- 
siasm of his fellow-countrymen ; he 
kindled in their society ; he was per- 
suaded of their great talent, and 
exerted whatever influence he pos- 
sessed in obtaining for them some 
high employment. He wished that 
the interior of some church or other 
public building should be placed at 
their disposal, to decorate it with shiU 
able paintings. The scattered notices 
that we find here of these artists we 
pass over very unwillingly, but we 
must necessarily confine ourselves to 
the course of our narrative. 

By his first wife, Niebuhr had no 
family. His second, Gretchen as she 
is affectionately called — and who, we 
may observe in passing, is described 
as equally amiable, tliougli not quite 
so intellectual or cultivated as the 
first — brought him several children, 
one son and three daughters. The 
birth of his son, April 1817, was an 
event which gave him the keenest 
delight, and kindled in all their fer- 
vour his naturally ardent affections. 
It was the first thing, we are told, 
that really dispelled the melancholy 
that fell on him after the loss of his 
Milhj. It is curious and touching to 
note how he mingled up his remi- 
niscences of his first wife with this 
gift brought him by tho^ second. 
Writing to Madame Hcnsler, he 
says : — 

The trial is over, but it has been a 
terrible trial. How Gretchen rejoices in 
the possession of her darling child after 
all her suffering, you can well imagine. 
Her patience was indescribable. In my 
terrible anxiety 1 prayed most earnestly, 
<ind entreated my Milly, too, for kdp. I 
comforted Qretcfien with telling her that 
Milly would send kelp.** 

Then come plans for the education 
of the boy. How much docs the. fol- 
lowing brief extract suggest I — 

1 am thinking a great deal about his 
education. I told you a little while a/i^o 
how 1 intended to teach him tlie ancieut 
languages very early, by practice. I 
wish the child to believe all that^is toll 
him ; and I now think yon write in in 
assertion which 1 have formerly disputed, 
that it is better to tell children no tales, 
but to keep to the poets. But while 1 
shall repeat and read the old poets to 


him in such a way that he will undoubt- 
edly take the gods and heroes for histo- 
rical beings, I shall tell him, at the same 
time, that the ancients had only an im- 
perfect knowledge of the true God, and 
that these gods were overthrown when 
Christ came into the world. ITe shall 
believe in the letter of the Old and New 
Testaij|pnts, and I shall nurture in him 
from his infancy a firm faith in all that I 
have lost, or feel uncertain about.” 

Oq the opposite page we read the 
following .letter to the same corre- 
spondent, Madan^e Hcnsler : — 

1 have spent yesterday and last night 
in thinking of my Milly, and this day, 
too, is sacred to these recollections. I 
saw her a few days ago in a dream. She 
seemed as if returning to me after a long 
separation. T felt uncertain, as one so 
often does in dreams, whether she was 
still living on this earth, or only appeared 
on it fir a transient visit. She greeted 
me as if after a long absence, asked has- 
tily after the child, and took it in hS^^arms. 

Happy are those who can cherish 
such a hallowing remembrance as that of 
the departure .of my Milly with pious 
faith, trusting for a brighter .and eternal 
spring. Such a faith cannot be acquired 
by one’s own efforts. Oh that it may 
one day be my portion t ” 

My son shall havd a firm faith in 
all that I have lost, or feel uncertain 
about ! ” May the paternal hope, and 
the paternal confidence in its own 
“ plans of education,” be fully j\isti- 
fied. 

Olio thing appears evident, that a 
residence at Kome (at least at the 
period when Niebuhr wrote) could 
not be very propitious to the cultiva- 
tion of faith in educated miiuls. 
What is brought before us very 
vividly in these letters, and without 
any purposed design, i": the combina- 
tion of cold, worldly formalism, not to 
say hypocrisy, witn harsh intolerant 
measures. The priesthood, with 
whom Niebuhr mingles, detest fana- 
ticism, yet act with systematic 
bigotry. What union can be more 
repulsive than this— rthe cold heart 
and the heavy hand I A pious 
Chaldean, a man of great ability, 
comes to Rome to get a Bible printed 
there in his native language, under 
the censorship of the Propaganda. 
He applies to Nicbnhr to assist him 
with money ; Niebuhr exerts himself 
in hi^ cause. The Chaldean is 
banished from Rome. His offence is 
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not, as might perhaps be apprehended, 
the wish to print the Bible ; he has 
accepted assistance from our Bible 
Society in carrying out his scheme. 
In sharp contrast with bigoted con- 
duct of this description, we have 
Niebuhr’s general impression of the 
utter coldness of heart amongst the 
ecclesiastics at Home. They Tun as 
follows — (the R, in this extract 
stands for Ringseis, a physician who 
had accompanied the Crown Trince 
of Bavaria to Rome, and who was a 
zealous and pious Catholic) : — 

“ About the Italians yon will have 
heard R’s. testimony, and we IVotestante 
can leave it to him to paint the clergy, 
and the state of religion in this country. 
Tn fact, we are all cold and dead com- 
pared to his indignation. llis society 
has been a great pleasure to us all, even 
to our reserved friend Bekker, who in 
general turns pale at the very thought of 
Popery and finds me far too indulgent. 
With^ii enthusiast so full of heart as R. 
you can get on ; between such a luxu- 
riance of fancy and the unshackled rea- 
son, there is much such « an analogy as 
subsists between science and art ; whilst, 
on the contrary, the slavish subjection to 
the Church is ghastly death. The most 
superficial prophet of so-called enlighten- 
ment cariiiot hav^ a more sincere aversion 
to enthusiasm than the Roman priest- 
hood ; 'and, in fact, their superstition 
bears no trace of it. Little as the 
admirers of Italy care for my w'ords, I 
know that I am perfectly correct in say- 
ing, that even among the laity you cannot 
discover a vest/gc of piety,’’ 

Meanwhile the years pass on, and 
the oducation of the little boy really 
begins. Niebuhr says lie succeeds in 
the task better than he could venturo 
to hope. Our readers cannot but be 
curious to know what 'was the course 
of instruction \,the great historian 
pursued. 

" Marcus already knows no inconsider- 
able number of Latin words, and he undcr- 
stands grammar so well that I can now 
set him to learn parts of the conjcnctioiis 
without their teasing him like dead mat- 
ter : lie derives many of the forms from 
hia own feeling. I am reading with hivi 
selected chapters from Ilygin’s Miftholo- 
gicum — a book which perhaps it is not 
easy to use for this purpose, and which 
yet is more suited to it than any other, 
from the absence of formal periods, and 
the interest of the narrative. For Ger- 
man, I write fragments of the Greek 
mythology for him. I began with the 


history of the Argonauts ; I have now 
got to the history of Hercules. I give 
everything in a very free and picturesque 
style, so that it is as exciting as poetry 
to him : and, in fact, he reads it with 
such delight that we are often inter- 
rupted by his cries of joy. The child is 
quite devoted to me ; but this educating 
costs me a great deal of time. However, 
I have had my share of life, and I shall 
consider it as a reward for my labours if 
this young life be as fully and richly 
developed as lies within my power. 

. “ Unexpected thoughts often escape 
him. Two days ago he was sitting be- 
side me and began, * Father, the ancienl.3 
believed in the old gods ; but they un. t 
have believed also in the true God. Tiie 
old gods w'erc ju&t like men.’” 

All this time we have Sdid nothing 
of the political embassy of Niebuhr. 

was appointed ambassador to 
Rome to negotiate a concordat with 
the Pope. But it appears that seve- 
ral years elapsed before he received 
his instructions from his own court. 
We hardly know, therefore, whetlier 
to say that the negotiations were 
prolonged, or that their commence- 
ment had been delayed. Niebuhr 
always speaks in high terras of the 
Pope, (Pius VII.,) as a man every 
way estimable. Between them a 
very friendly feeling seems to have 
subsisted. There does not appear, 
therefore, to have been any peculiar 
or vexatious delay on the part of the 
Holy Sec. After Niebuhr had been 
in Rome more than four years, Count 
ITardenberg, the Prussian minister, 
who had been attending the con- 
ference at Laybach, made his sippear- 
ance on the scene. To him, as we 
gather from the very brief account 
before us, was attributed with some 
unfairness the merit of concluding the 
negotiations. However this might 
be, the terms of this concordat were 
at length agreed upon, and Niebuhr 
had uo longer any peculiar mission to 
detain him at Rome. Shortly after- 
wafds he petitioned for leave of 
absence, and returned to Germany, 
lie never went back again to Rome, 
but happily resumed the professor’s 
chair — this time, however, in the 
University of Bonn ; or rather he 
di^ivd1*ed lectures at Bonn, for it doe& 
net appear that he was an appointed 
professor. 

But before wo leave Rome for 
Bonn, or diplomacy for the profes- 
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sonal duties, wc must glance at a 
little essay given ns in the appendix, 
written by Chevalier Bunsen, and 
entitled Niebuhr as a Diplomatist in 
Rome. Bunsen was, during part of 
this period, secretary to the embassy, 
and of course in perpetual communi- 
CtXtion with Niebuhr. The few anec- 
dotes lie relates present us with a 
very distinct picture of this German 
Cato amongst the modern Romans. 
J udging by what are popularly under- 
stood to be the qualifications of a 
diplomatist, we should certainly say 
that our historian was by no means 
])cculiarly fitted for this department 
of the public service. He was an 
unbondince man, had much of thc(« 
stoic in his principles, though very 
little of the stoic in his afiections, and 
was more disposed to check or crush 
the hollow frivolity about him than 
to yield to it, or to play with it. ITe 
could throw a whole dinner- table into 
consternation, by solemnly denouncing 
the tone of levity which the conver- 
sation had assumed. At the house of 
some prince in Rome the events then 
transpiring in Greece had led Niebuhr 
to speak with earnestness on the 
futuie destiny of the Christian Hel- 
lenes. On the first pause that 
occurred, a fashionable diner-out con- 
trived to turn the conversation, and 
in a few moments the whole table 
was alive with a discussion — on this 
important point, whether a certain 
compound sold at the Roman coftee- 
houscs, under the slang name of 
“ aurora,” was mostly cofleo or mostly 
chocolate! Niebuhr sat silent for 
some time; but he, too, took advan- 
tage of the next pause to express his 
indignation and surprise, that ‘‘in 
such times, and .with such events 
occurring around us, w^e should be 
entertained with such miserable 
trifles!” For a sliort time all were 
mute. Not a very diplomatic style, 
wc should say, of conversation. 

It was very characteristic of such' a 
man, that, on the occasion of giving a 
grand entertainment in his character 
of ambassador, he should have the 
music of the Sistinc Chapel performed 
in his house. He detested the mo- 
dern Italian operatic music. He 
thought it becoming his embassa- 
dorial position that something na- 
tional should be selected. He there- 
fore chose that celebrated music which 


all foreigners make it a point of duty 
to go and listen to at the Sistine 
Chapel during Passion Week. • When 
the gay assemblage, after an animated 
conversation, repaired for the concert 
to the brilliantly lighted saloon, a 
choir of sixteen singers from the 
cliapcl filled the air with their solemn 
strains. We do not xvondcr, as 
Chevalier Bunsen says, that “ the 
assembly was evidently seized with a 
peculiar feeling,” or that many of 
them stole away to something they 
thought more amusing. 

Even his connection with the 
learned men of Rome was not of long 
continuance. But this was owing to 
no want of sympathy in tlieir studies 
or pursuits on the part of Niebuhr, as 
the following anecdote will testify — 
(those who know Leopardi as a poet 
will read it with peculiar interest) : — 

" I still remember tlie day when lie 
(Niebuhr) entered with unwonted ^viva- 
city the oflice in wliich 1 was writing, 
and exclaimed, ‘ X must drive out directly 
to seek out tike greatest philological 
genius of Italy that 1 have aj yet heard 
of, and make his acqnaiiitanco. Just 
look at the man*s critical remarks upon 
the Chronicle of Eusebius. What acute- 
ness ! What real erudition ! 1 liavc 

never seen anything like it before in this 
country — I must see the man.* 

“ In two hours he came back. ^ 1 
found him at last with a great dea] of 
trouble, in a garret of the Pala/zo Mattel. 
Instead of a man of mature age, I found 
a youth of two or three • and twenty,, 
deformed, weakly, and who has never had 
a good teacher, but has fed his intellect 
upon the books of his grandfather, in his 
father’s house at Recanati; has read 
the classics and the Fathers ; is, at the 
same time, as I hear, one of the first 
poets and writers of bis nation, and is 
withal poor, neglected, and evidently 
depressed. One sees in him what genius 
this richly endowed nation possesses/ 
Capei has given a pleasing and true 
description of the astonishment expe- 
rienced by both the great men at their 
first meeting ; of the tender affection with 
which Niebuhr regarded Leopardi, and 
all that he did for him.” 

Our diminishing space warns us 
that we must limit ourselves to the 
last scene of the life and labours of 
Niebuhr. After some intervals spent 
at Berlin, he took up his residence at 
Bonn, recommenced his lectures, re- 
commenced his History. Before pro- 
ceeding further in his task, he found* 
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it necessary to revise the two volamea 
already published. In this revision 
he engaged so zealously that he 
almost ro-wi-ote them. The third 
volume, as is Veil known, was not 
published in his lifetime : the manu- 
script was revised for the press by his 
. friend and disciple, Professor Classen. 

This and other manuscripts ran the 
risk of being consumed by the flames; 
for his new house, in the planning 
and arrangement of which he had 
taken much pleasure, was burnt down 
on the night of the 6th February 
1830. It was indeed a misfortune, 
he said, but be did not feel as he felt 
“ that night when he was near head- 
quarters at the battle of Bautzen, 
and believed the cause of his country 
to be, if not lost, in the most immi- 
nent peril." But though much else 
was destroyed, the books and papers 
were preserved ; and there was great 
rejoicing when here and there a pre- 
cious treasure was found again, which 
had been looked on as lost ; and the 
reappearance of the longed-for manu- 
script of the second volume of the 
history (then going through the press) 
was greeted with hearty cheers. 

The prospect of public affairs, now 
embroiled by" the French Pcvolution 
of 1830, seems to have disturbed him 
mere than the loss of his house. 
From the selfishness of the governing 
party', and the rashness of their oppo- 
nents, he was disposed to predict the 
saddest results — loss of freedom, civil 
and religious. “ lu fifty years,” he 
says in one place, “ and probably 
much less, there will be no trace left of 
free institutions, or the freedom of the 
press, throughout all Europe — at least 
on the Continent.” In this enforced 
darkness, Protestantism would, of 
course, have no chance against her 
great antagonist. Wherever the spirit 
of mental freedom decays, the Roman 
Catholic must triumph. He says, 

Already, all the old evils have 
awakened to full activity; all the 
priestcraft, all, even the most gigantic 
plans for conquest and subjugation ; 
^nd there is no doubt that they are 
aecretly aiming at, and working to- 
wards, a religions war, and all that 
tends to bring it on." 

The interest which Niebuhr took 
in the public events of Europe was 
indirectly the cause of his last illness. 
One evening he spent a considerable 


time waiting and reading in the hot 
news-room, without taking off his 
thick fur cloak, and then returned 
.home through the cold frosty night 
air, heated in mind and body. Ho 
looked in, as he passed, on his friend 
Classen, to unburden some portion of 
his fervid cares for the universal com- 
monwealth. “ But," said he, “ I 
have taken a -severe chill, I must go 
to bed.” And from the couch ho 
then sought he never rose again. 

On the afternoon of the 1st of Janu- 
ary 1830/* thus conoludes the account of 
his last days which we have from the 
pen of Professor Classen, " ho sank into 
a dreamy slumber : once, on awakening, 
lie said that pleasant images floated be- 
fore him in sleep; now and then he spoke 
French in his dreams; probably he felt 
himself in the presence of his departed 
ftfeiid De Serro. As the night gathered, 
consciousness gradually faded away; he 
woke up once more about midnight, when 
the last remedy was administered; he 
recognised in it a medicine of doubtful 
operation, never resorted to but in 
extreme cases, and said in a faint voice, 
* Whiit essential subetaiice is thisi Ami 
so far gone 1* These were hia last words; 
he sank back on his pillow, and within an 
hour his noble heart had ceased to beat.” 

Any attempt at the final estimate 
of Niebuhr as a historian, we have 
already said wc shall not make. The 
permanence of the structure thatjie 
has reared must be tested by time 
and the labours of many scholars. 
Indeed, where a reputation like this 
is concerned, old father Time will be 
slow in his operations — he is a long 
while trimming the balance and 
shuffling the weights — perhaps new 
weights arc to be made. Niebuhr’s 
great and salutary influence in histori- 
cal literature, we repeat, is undeniable ; 
and tills signal merit will always be 
accorded to him. For his character 
as a man, this is better portrayed 
even by the few extracts wc have 
been able to make from his letters, 
titan by any summary or description 
we could give. But these extracts 
have necessarily been brief, and are 
unavoidably taken, here and there, 
from letters which it would have been 
much more desirable to quote in ex- 
tenso^ and therefore we recommend 
every reader who can bestow the 
leisure, to read these volumes for him- 
self. He will find them’, in the best 
sense of the word, very amusing.. 
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THOMAS MOOKE. 


The recent death of the Poet Moore 
has rendered it incumbent on nSt as 
taking an interest in the literary 
honour of the empire, to give a brief 
sketch of his career. In this outline 
we scai-cely need say that we shall be 
guided by the most perfect impar- 
tiality. We have the due feeling for 
the memory of genius, and the due 
respect for the sacredness of the grave. 
Though differing from Moore in poli- 
tical opinions, wo shall be willing to 
give him the praise of sincerity ; and, 
though declining panegyric, wo shall 
with c(]j^al willingness give our tri- 
bute to the talents which adorned his 
country. 

It is to be hoped that a Memoir 
will be supplied by some of those 
friends to whoso known ability such 
a work can be intrusted ; and with as 
much of his personal correspondence, 
and personal history, as may be con- 
sistent with the feelings of hia family 
and the regard for his fame. 

Thomas Moore was born in Dublin 
oil the 30th of May 1780. His 
parentage was humble ; but it is the 
glory of Britain to disregard pedigree, 
where nature has given the aWlity 
which leads to distinction. 

The period at which Moore first 
came before the public eye' was one 
singularly exciting to Ireland. The 
Civil War under Janies II. had left 
bitterness in the Roman Catholic 
mind, and the Penal Laws gave ample 
topics for the.declaimcrs. But, from 
the commencement of the reign of 
George III., those laws had under- 
gone a course of extinction, and all 
the harsher parts of their pressure 
were gradually abolished. 

Wc are not the panegyrists of those 
laws ; they erred, in making the reli- 
gious belief of the Romanist an object 
of penjdty. Faith, lot it bo of what- 
ever blindness, cannot bo enlightened 
.by force of law. But wo are to re- 
member, that the Irish Roman Catho- 
lics had been in arms against their 
sovereign ; that they had shed Eng- 
lish blood in the quarrel of a religion 
notoriously persecuting ; that they 
had brought foreign troops into the 
country in aid of their rebellion ; and 


that tl oy had formed an alliance with 
France, then at war with England. 
It was further to be remembered, that 
in their Parliament under a returned 
rebel, who had abdicated the throne 
of both islands — and whose success 
would have made Irelan/i a vassal, as 
he himself was a pensioner, of France 
— they had confiscated (against ibc 
most solemn promises) the property 
of two hundred leading Protestants, 
and would have eventually confis- 
cated the whole property of Protest- 
antism. 

Ireland had made itself a field of 
battle, and the only relief for its 
emergencies was to make it a garri- 
son. 

The wisdom of tliat measure was 
shown in its fruits — the true test of 
all statesmanship : Ireland remained 
undisturbed for se^^enty years. During • 
the party and popular irritations of 
the two first Brunswick reigns, during 
the two Scottish invasions of 1 715 and 
1745, and during the American war, 
Ireland was perfectly tranquil — cer- 
tainly not through loy*alty, and as cer- 
tainly through law. At that time 
there was no favoured party of agita- 
tion — no faction suffered to clamour 
itself into place, and the country into 
tumult. Tliere was no relaxation of 
the laws of the land for scandalous 
intrigue or insolent importunity. The 
rule was strict, and strictly adminis- 
tered ; no manufacture of grievance 
was permitted to give a livelihood to 
a disturber, and no celebiity was in 
the power of a demagogue, but the 
ascent to the pillory. Common sense, 
public justice, and vigilant law, were 
the triad which governed Ireland, and 
their fruits were seen in the most 
rapid, vigorous, and' extensive im- 
provement of the country. No king- 
dom of Europe had ever so quick I v 
obliterated the traces of civil war. 
Improvement was visible, in every 
form of national progress. Ireland 
had previously been a country of pas- 
ture, and, of course, of depopulation : 
it became a country of tillage. It had 
formerly bceiKotally destitute of com- 
merce: it now pushed its trade to the 
thriving States of America, and grow 
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in wealth by the hour. It was for^^ 
iiierly compelled, by the want of native 
manufactures, to purchase the cloth- 
ing of its population from England : 
it now established the northern pro- 
vince as an emporium of the linen 
trade, which it still holds, and which 
is more than a gold mine to a crowded 
population. 

The increase of human life in Ire- 
land was perhaps the most memorable 
in the annals of statistics. In the 
beginning of the eighteenth century 
the population was calculated at little 
more tlian 700,000. It now started 
forth by millions. And the national 
increase of wealth, intelligence, and 
public spirit, was shown in a man- 
ner equally significant and singular. 
Ireland had the honour of inventi^uj 
(if wc may use the word) the Volun- 
teers. The threat of a French in- 
vasion had alarmed the people, and 
Parliament asked the important 
question of the Viceroy, What forces 
were provided for the defence of 
the kingdom ? His • answer was, 
that he had but 7000 men at his dis- 
posal. The nation in<?tantly deter- 
mined to take the defence on them- 
S'^lves, and they raised an army such 
as the world had never before seen — 
wholly spontaneous in its rise, self- 
equipped, serving without pay, sclf- 
disciplincd — 80,000 men ready for the 
field ! 

Tlie armies of Greece and Komc, 
even when republican, were co7\f>crip~ 
Hons f the levee en ynasse in France 
was compulsory, and tlic guillotine 
w?.£ the recruiting officer ; the gigan- 
tic columns of the Imperial armies 
were chiefly raised under the absolute 
scourge. The land-sturm of the Ger- 
mans was created under the rigidity 
of a system which drove the whole 
population into tlie field — rightly and 
righteously drove them ; for wlip.t but 
the low selfishness of brawling and 
bustling Radicalism, or the petty 
penury of superannuated avarice, 
would declare it a hardship to defend 
one’s own country, or hesitate to pay 
the manly and necessary expendi- 
ture which fitted them for that de- 
fence ? But Ireland, witliout hesita- 
tion, and without stipulation — without 
the pitiful pusillanimity of a weaver’s 
soul and body, or the shrinking sel- 
fishness of a pawnbroker in the shape 
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of a legislator— rushed to arms, and 
scared away invasion ! 

The expense of this illustrious elfort 
was enormous, the occupation of time 
incalculable — but the act was heroic. 
And let what will come, whether Ji .;- 
land is to have a career worthy of her 
natural powers, or to pcrirdi iiiuler the 
ascendancy of her deadly su )crstition, 
that act will form the brigl est jewel 
in her historic diadem, ns will the 
noblest inscription on her t< ib. But 
the whole effort implied th'- osperity , 
as well as the patriotism, of the king- 
dom. Paupers cannot equip tuem- 
selves for the field. The country 
have had substantial resources to 
meet the expenditure. The arming of 
the volunteers would have e*.hansted 
the treasury of half the sovereigns of 
Europe, and 3 ^ct the country bore it 
freely, fearlessly, and without feeling 
the slightest embarrassment in those 
cflbrts which Averc at the moment 
extending her interests through the 
AA'orld. 

^Ve have alluded to this fragment 
of Irish history, because it illustrates, 
tlic system of fraud and falsehood 
under which pretended patriotism in 
Ireland has libelled, and continues to 
libel, England — a systcin Avhich talks 
of peace, while it is perpetually pro- 
voking hostility ; which boasts of its 
zeal for the country, while it is cutting 
up every root of national hope ; and 
which is equally boastful in the streets, 
and cowardly in the field. 

But another crisis came, and the 
manliness of the national character 
Avas to bo tried in a still severer 
emergency. The Penal Laws Avere 
virtually extinguished, on the pre- 
sumption that Popery Avas reconcil- 
able by benefits, and that Irish pa- 
triotism Avas not always the language 
of conspiracy. The mistake Avas soon 
discernible in a Popish League for the 
subversion of the English Government. 
The. “ United Irishmen”— a name in 
itself a falsehood, for the object was 
to crush onc-lialf of the nation, by 
establishing the tyranny of the other 
— were formed into a League. But 
the League was broken up, not in the 
field, but in the dungeon, and the in- 
surrection was extinguished by the 
executioner. Wolfe Tone, the Secre- 
tary of the United Irishmen, came 
over in a French ship of Avar, to* 
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effect the peaceful liberation of his 
aggrieved country,” was imprisoned, 
and cut his own throat. Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, the hero of novels, and 
the martyr of poetry, lurked in the 
capital, in the soldierly disguise of a 
milkwoman, was taken in his bed, 
wounded in the arrest, and died of the 
wound. Not one of the leading con- 
spirators died in the field; all who 
ivere not hanged begged their lives, 
delivered up their secrets for their 
own contemptible safety, and were 
transported to America, there to re- 
cover their courage, and wipe off 
their shame, by libelling England. 

But among the most cruel acts of 
those villains was the attempt to 
involve the students of the University 
ill their crime. Their converts were 
few, and those among the most ob- 
scure ; but those were effectually 
ruined. A visitation was held under 
the Lord Chancellor Clare, and the 
delinquents ivero chiefly expelled. 
On this occasion IMoore was (pics- 
tioned. llis intimacy with the family 
of the Emmetts, who seem all to have 
been implicated in the charge, and his 
peculiar intercourse with the unfor- 
tunate aud guilty llobert Emmett, 
who, a few years after, was hanged 
for open insiuTection, rendered him 
liable to suspicion, lie was accord- 
ingly examined at that formidable 
tribunal. But his stature was so 
uudersized, his appearance so boyish, 
aud his answers were given with such 
evident simplicity, that, to suppose 
him intrusted with the secrets of 
couspiracy, still less the sharer of a 
sanguinary revolt, seemed next to 
impossible, and he was dismissed 
without animadversion. Thus the 
future author of so many strains on 
the slavery of Ireland, and the ty- 
ranny of England, the publisher of 
such stores — 

“ Of fluent verse, and furious prose, 

Sweet songster of fictitious woos” — 

was “ quitte pour la pciir,” and sent 
to receive the plaudits of his friends 
fof his firmness, and the cautions of \i 
own common sense with respect to 
his intimacies for the future. 

Moore’s want of stature was an 
actual misfortune to him through life, 
which, though not shown with the 
bitterness of Byron on his lameness. 


must have been a source Of per- 
petual vexation in society. He was 
one of the smallest men, perhaps, in 
existence, above a dwarf. Yet he 
was well-proportioned ; and his lively 
countenance, which looked the very 
mirror of good-nature, aided by his 
manners, which had by instinct the 
grace of good society, made his figure, 
after the first introduction, almost 
forgotten. When he had established 
his fame, of course, none adverted to 
defects of any kind, and the “ little 
Tom Moore ” of Ireland became the 
Mu Moore of England, by the con- 
sent of all circles. lie possessed, 
also, those gifts which create popu- 
larity. The people of Ireland have 
a remarkable fondness for music, and 
Moore was a musician by nature. 
Of music ho knew nothing as a 
scieiicCj but he felt its soul. Tlie 
heavy harmonics of Germany — in 
which the chief object is to show the 
toil of the performer and the patience 
of his auditory, to press discords into 
the service, and to crusli the very 
sense of pleasure — would not have 
been endured by the Irish, who, like 
all lovers of the genuine art, prefer 
songs to musical problems, and to bo 
bewitched rather than Tbc bewildered, 
Moore, accordingly, cultivated the 
finer part — its feeling, lie has been 
heard to say, “ that if he had an ori- 
ginal turn for anything, it was for 
music; ” and he certainly produced, in 
his earliest career, some* of the most 
original, tender, and tasteful melo- 
dies in existence for the Piano, which 
he touched with slight, but snfiicieiit 
skill ; and, sung to his own soft and 
sweet lines, he realised more of the 
magic of music than any performer 
whom we over heard. 

This subject, however apparently 
trivial, is not trifling in a Memoir of 
Moore; for, independently of its being 
his chief introduction into society, it 
was a characteristic of the man. lie 
was the originator of a style, in which 
he had many imitators, but no equal ; 
and after he abandoned it for other 
means of shining, almost no fol- 
lower. It was neither Italian, nor, as 
we have observed^ German ; it had 
neither the frivolity of the French 
school nor the wilducss of the Irish ; 
it was exclusively his own — a mix- 
ture of the playful and the pathetic ; 
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8wcc 6, and yet singular ; light, and 
yet often drawing tears. This effect, 
the finest in music— for what taste 
would compare a Sinfouia to a song? — 
he accomplished by the admirable 
management of a sweet voice, though 
but of small compass, accompanied 
by a few chords of the instrument, 
rather filling up the intervals of the 
voice than leading them : the whole 
rather an exquisite recitation than a 
song; the singer more the minstrel 
than the musician. 

This description of his early powers, 
however extravagant it may seem to 
strangers, will be recognised as liter- 
ally true by those who heard him in 
Ireland, and in the budding of his 
talent. He was an inx'entor ; his art 
required the united taste of the com- 
poser and the poet, and this accounts 
for its having perished with him. 

But a larger field was soon to open 
before Moore. The Rebellion of 1798 
ivas a death-blow to the hopes of ail 
those sanguine speculators who longed 
to become Presidents of the new re- 
public. It drained the national re- 
sources — it disgusted the national 
understanding — it made Ireland dis- 
united, and England at once con- 
temptuous of Irish feeling, and sus- 
picious of Irish loyalty. The safety 
of the empire obviously rendered it 
impossible to leave in its rear a nation 
which might throw itself, at amoment’s 
notice, into the arms of France, Spain, 
or America— which had actually soli- 
cited a French army, and which still 
carried on transactions amounting to 
treason at home, and alliance abroad. 
Thus, the regenerators of Ireland, in- 
stead of raising her to a republic, sank 
her into a province. Even the dream 
of national independence was at an 
end; her Parliament was extinguished, 
and the only reality was the Union. ' 

Still, though the national pride was 
deeply hurt by the measure, the 
graver judgment of the nation acqui- 
esced in the extinction of the Legis- 
lature. This was the frnit of those 
concessions which had been made by 
the ignorance'of Government, and de- 
manded by the intrigues of the Oppo- 
sition. From the, period of lowering 
the franchise to the Roman Catholic 
forty-shilling freeholder, the votes of 
the Romish peasantry became to the 
Government a terror, to the Oppo- 


sition a snare, and to both, the 
sources of a new policy. In a few, 
sessions more, the Parliament must 
have become almost totally Papist, 
Thus, after much declamation in 
the clubs, and much murmuring in 
the streets — after threats of declar- 
ing the mover of the measure “ an 
enemy to his country” — and after 
a duel between the celebrated Grat- 
tan, the head of the Opposition, and 
Corry, the Chancellor of the Irish 
Exchequer, the diadem was taken off 
the head of Ireland, and quietly 
lodged in Whitehall. England thence- 
forth became the field of Irish am- 
bition, and the mart of Irish ability. 

Moore came to London apparently 
for the purpose of commencing his 
studies as a barrister. Whether his 
volatile and fanciful spirit would have 
relished the details of a profession de- 
maiiQing so much labour in its rndi- 
ments, and so much perseverance in 
its pursuit, is now not worth a ques- 
tion, for he probably never opened a 
book of law ; but he had brought with 
him, a book of a more congenial kind ; 
a translation of Anacreony to be pub- 
lished by subscription, and dedicated 
“by permission” to the Prince of 
Wales, (George IV.,) — an honour 
obtained, like all his early popularity, 
through his musical accomplishments. 

Moore was not a scholar, in the 
sense of a Marklaud or a Bentley ; but 
he had the best part of scholarship, 
the spirit of his author. The elegance 
of this versification of the old Greek 
lover of “ smiles and wine ” was 
universally acknowledged. All former 
translations of Anacreon were poor 
and pedantic, to the richness and 
grace of the volume then offered to 
the public eye. 

Whether the original was the work 
of Ionia or Athens ; whether one-half 
of the Odea were not imitations in later 
Greek, with Gregory Massianzeu and 
a dozen others for their* authors ; 
wlrctherPolycrates or Hipparchus was 
their patron — in short, the questions 
which still perplex Oxford, and break 
the rest of Cambridge — which drife 
both into the logomachies of Teutonic 
criticism, and waste English pens and 
patience on the imported drudgeries 
of the Lelpsic press— were matters 
which gave the translator but slight 
trouble. Nature had created him for 
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the translation— the praises of wine 
and beauty, of flowers and sunshine, 
were a language of his own; they 
formed his style through the greater 
part of his life ; and Cupid and Bac- 
chus never had a laureate more de- 
voted, and more successful. 

After lingering for some. years in 
London, fdted by the great and fol- 
lowed by the little, Moore was ap- 
pointed to an office in the West Indies. 
Thus was harshly hazarded the life of 
a man of genius; and the talent which 
was destined to distinguish his conn- 
try was sent to take its chance of the 
yellow fever. The guest of princes 
and the favourite of fashion must 
have felt many a pang at finding 
himself consigned to Bermuda. The 
poetic romance of the “ still vext 
Bermoothes” was probably insuffi- 
cient to console him for the pavilion 
at Brighton, and the soirees of Bort- 
man S(][uare. But necessity must not 
deliberate — the res angusta domi was 
imperative — and the bard submitted to 
banishment with the grace and gaiety 
that never forsook him. The appoint- 
ment was unfortunate. Connected 
with the public revenue, it had been 
transacted by deputy ; and Moore, on 
his arrival, found himself answerable 
for the chasms in the official chest. 
No one charged him with those 
chasms. But, as the lawyers hold, 
“ the Crown makes no bad debts,” the 
uiiluck}' poet was responsible in a sum 
which would have mortgaged all Par- 
nassus, and made the Niue insolvent. 
The appointment was finally resigned, 
and Moore, solutus negotiis, shook off 
the dust of his feet against the gates 
of the West Indies. 

Taking advantage of his proximity 
to America, he now resolved to visit 
the great Republic, Canada, and the 
wonder of the Transatlantic world, 
Niagai’a ! 

America was made by Moore the 
subject of some spirited poetry ; but it 
bad another effect, less expected, yet 
equally natural — it cured him of Re- 
publicanism. The lofty superstitions 
which haunt the sepulchres of Greece 
and Rome, the angry ambition which 
stimulated the Irish patriot into re- 
volt, or that fantasy of righting the 
wrongs of all mankind, which put live 
coals into the hands of the French- 
man to heap on the altar of imaginary 
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freedom, were all oxtingnished 1^ the 
hard reality before his eyes. He 
foand the Americans, as all have 
found them, vigorons, active, and 
persevenng in their own objects ; 
men of. canals, corduroy roads, and 
gigantic warehouses ; sturdy re- 
claimers of the swamp and the forest ; 
bold backwoodsmen, and shrewd citi- 
zens, as they ought to be ; but neither 
poets nor painters, nor touched with 
the tendernesses of romance, nor 
penetrating the profound of philoso- 
phy. Even their patriotism startled 
the mourner over the sufferings of the 
Isle of Saints ; and the Ledger, more 
honoured than the offended all 

his reveries of a 

Paradise beyond the main, 

Unknown to lucre, lash, and chain. 

Even the habits of Republicanism 
were found too primitive to bo pleas- 
ing. He had the honour of an inter- 
view with Jefferson, then president ; 
and this “four years’ monarch” re- 
ceived him in hi;^ nightgown and slip- 
pers, and stretched at his length on a 
sofa. Moore recoiled at this display 
of nonchalance, and would have been 
perfectly justified in turning on his 
heel, and leaving this vulgarism to 
the indulgence of “showing a Bri- 
tisher ” the manners of a “ free and 
intelligent citizen.” This rough spe- 
cimen of freedom disgusted him, as 
well it might ; and though Republi- 
canism in rhyme might still amuse 
his fancy, lie evidently shrank from 
the reality ever after. 

Canada increased his poetical 
sketches. He wrote some spirited Odes ' 
on its stern landscape, and some bitter 
lines on the United States, in revenge 
for its extinction of his dreams. But, 
with America, he left all revolution 
behind him, and never more cast a 
“longing, lingering look” on the 
subversion of thrones. 

On his return to Europe, he found 
it necessary to consider into what 
new path he was to turn. He had 
long left the hope of shining on the 
bench ; office was now closed upon 
him ; authorship was his only re- 
source ; and to authorship ho turned 
with all the quickness of his nature, 
sharpened by the Roman’s 
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The ojiertion became more impor- 
taut to him, from hia having made a 
disinterested match ; and, in the spirit 
of a poet, been contented to take 
beauty as the marriage portion. He 
now retired into the country, and 
prepared for a life of vigorous author- 
ship. In this choice, he evidently 
consulted his immediate circumstances 
more tlian the natural direction of liLs 
mind. Such a man was made for 
cities ; all his habits were social, and 
he must liave languished for society. 
The cooing of doves and the songs 
of nightingales were not the music 
to accompany such verses as these— 

Fly not yet, 'tis just the hour, 

When pleasure, like the midnight llovvcr. 
That scorns the eye of vulgar light. 

Begins to bloom for sons of night. 

And maids who love the moon.” 

Wo can imagine the look of melan- 
choly with which, after having finished 
his stanzas, IMoorc gave a moonlight 
glance to the woods and wilds, as he 
.stood at his cottage door, and tlioiight 
of the lively scenes At that moment 
glittering in Loudon. Solitude may 
be the place of the philosopher, and 
universities the strougliold of science ; 
but, for the knowledge of life, the 
play of character, the vigour of manly 
competitdl'ship, and even the variety 
of views, events, and character, which 
make the true materials of the i)octic 
/acuity, association with our kind is in- 
dispensable. The poet in retirement 
either becomes the worship of a circle 
of women, who pamper him with pane- 
gyric, until Jic degenerates into silli- 
ness ; or, living alone, becomes the- 
worse thing— a worshipper of himself. 
Like a garrison cut off from its sup- 
plies, he lives oii short allowance of 
ideas *, like a hermit, thinks his rags 

* sanctity, and his iioiiscuse Oracles; 
or, like Robinson Crusoe, imagine.^ 
his geese conversiblc, and his island 
an empire. 

It is true, that Moore suffered less 
from this famine of poetic food than 
most of Ills race. Ilis buoyancy of 
spiiit never lost sight wholly of Lon- 
don, and his annual visit to the con- 
certs and conversations of Rerkclcy 
Square, and other scenes of high life, 

" refreshed his recollections. But 
when he tells us that Lalla Ilookh 
was written “ amid the snows of two 

• or three Derbyshire inters,” and, in a 


phraseology which seems like apolo- 
gising to himself for this exile, talks 
of his “being enabled by that con* 
centration of thought, which retirement 
alone can give, to call up around him 
some of the sunniest of his Eastern 
scenes,” the very toU and turgidity 
of the language show us that he felt 
himself in the wrong place. In fact, 
now that naked necks, turned-down 
shirt-collars, and dishevelled hair, no 
longer make poets a /a Byron — when 
evcA the white waistcoats of Young 
England are no longer proof of chi- 
valry — we wish to save the innocent 
hearts and fantastic heads of the ris- 
ing generation from the experiment 
which Don Quixote performed so 
little to the satisfaction of Sanclio 
Panza in the desert. AVe never 
heard of a great poet living a hundred 
miles from a metropolis. Contiguity 
to the world of men and women was 
essential. All the leaders of the 
tribe lived as near London as they 
could. Cowley lived within a walk, 
Pope wilhin a drive, Milton within 
sight, of the walls— Shakspeare saw 
London Bridge every day of his life— 
Dryden lived in the Grecian Coffee- 
house — Byron, with his own good- 
will, never would have stirred out of 
Bond Street ; and when the news- 
papers and Doctors’ Commons at 
length drove him abroad, he nestled 
down in Venice, instead of singing 
among the slopes of the Apennines, 
or acting distraction among the pin- 
nacles of the Alps. It is even not 
improbable that the - last few and 
melancholy years of Moore’s life owed 
somo of their depression to the weari- 
ness of this unnatural solitude. 

On his return from America in 
180^1, wx lose sight of him for a while. 
He was then probably harassed by 
government transactions connected 
with his luckless appointment; but 
In 1805 he gave unhappy evidence of 
his revival by the publication of 
Poems by Mr Thomas Little, 

Wc have no desire to speak of this 
ivork. Perhaps “his poverty, but 
not his will,” was in fault. Ilg made 
some kind of apology at the time, by 
attributing the performance “to an' 
imagination which had become the 
slave of the passions;” and subse- 
quently he made the better apology 
of excluding it from his collected 
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volumes. Yet, in this work, he did 
less harm to society tlian injustice to 
hiiKself. The graver classes, of coarse, 
repelled it at once; the fashionable 
world took but little notice of a book 
wliich could not be laid in their 
drawing-rooms ; and the profligate 
could be but little excited It its 
babyisms, for Moore’s amatory poems 
were always babyish. They wanted, 
in a remarkable degree, the fervency 
of passion. They prattled rather 
than felt : they babbled of lips and 
eyes like an impudent child ; their 
Cupid was always an Urchin, and the 
urchin w^as always in the nursery. 
His verses of this school were flowing, 
but they never rose above prettiness ; 
they never exhibited love in its living 
reality — in its seriousness and power 
— its madness of the brain, and ab- 
sorption of the soul — its overwhelm- 
ing raptures, and its terrible despair. 
There is a deeper sense of the truth 
and nature of passion in a single 
ballad of Bums than in all the ama- 
toiy poems that Moore ever wrote. 

The injustice to himself consisted 
in his thus leaving it in the hands of 
every stranger, to connect the life of 
the man with the licentiousness of the 
author. Yet we have never heard 
that his life was other than decorous ; 
his conversation certainly never of- 
fended general society— his manners 
were polished — and wo believe that 
his mind was at all times innocent of 
evil intention. Still, these ' poems 
threw a long shade on the gentle 
lustre of his fame. 

He now fell under the lash of the 
Edinburgh Review^ never more stern- 
ly, and seldom so justly, exercised, 
^loore indignantly sent a message to 
the editor. Jeffrey, refusing to give 
up the name of the Zoilus in dis- 
guise, accepted the me.ssage, and the 
parties met. Fortunately some friend, 
with more sense than cither, sent 
also his message, but it was to the 
Bow Street magistrates, and the bc4i- 
gerents' ^^'cre captured on the field. 
In conveying the instruments of war 
to Bow Street, the bullets had fallen 
out; and this circumstance was, ot 
course, too comic to be forgotten by 
the wits. The' press shot forth its 
epigi'ams, the point of which was the 
harmlessness of the hostilities. It 
was observed — * 
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‘^That the pistols wore IcadJ^ 

Is no sort of news, 
for cartridge should always 
Be fired .at Reviews" 

We transcribe but another squib. 

“ A Scotchman and Irishman went ont to 
fight, 

Botli equal in fierceness, both equal in 
fright ; 

Not a pin, ’twixt the heroes, in valour to 
choose, 

The son of the Scissors^ and son of the 
Muse.” 

The whole aflair was an illustratmn 
of the barbaric ab&urdity of duelling. 
fiOrd Brougham was subsequently 
supposed to be the layer on of the 
critical lash. If Jeffrey had given 
him up, Moore would have shot him 
if he could; and if Brougham had 
survived, he would have shot Jelfrey. 
Thus, two of the cleverest men of 
their day might have been victims to 
the bastard chivalry of the nineteenth 
century. How Moore himself would 
have fared in the fray, no one can 
tell ; but being as honourably savage 
as any of his cbiiutrymen, and as un- 
tameable as a tiger-cat, he would cer- 
tainly have shot somebody, or got 
pistolled himself. 

His next work was an opera. This 
attempt dfd not encourage him in trial 
of the stage. It had but a brief ex- 
istence. Moore, though lively, was 
not a wit ; and though inventive, was 
not dramatic. The inimitable Du- 
enna” of the inimitable ^heridan has 
expelled all Opera from the English 
stage, by extinguishing all rivalry. 

But a broader opportunity .now 
spread before him. A musical col- 
lector in Ireland had compiled a vo- 
lume of the Native melodies, which, 
though generally rude in science, and 
always accompanied by the most 
aboriginal versification, attracted 
some publicity. Moore, in his hap- 
inest hour, glanced ovei* these songs, 
and closed with the proposal of a pub- 
lisher in Ireland to write the poetry, 
and bting the melodies themselves into 
a civilised foriOi The latter object he 
effected by the assistance of Stevenson, 
an accomplished musician, and even a 
popular composer : the former might 
be safely intrusted to himself. 

It is to be remembered (though 
Ireland may bo wroth to the bottom 
of its sensibilities) that its most? 

2 r 
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remote magical pedigree falJs witliin 
the last century: that all beyond is 
shared with Scotland; and that the 
harmonies which Ossian shook from 
his harp, and which rang in the 
palaces of Fiugal, and the nursing of 
liomulus and Bemus, have e<iual 
claims to authenticity. Beyond the 
last century, the claims of Ireland to 
music were disputed by Scotland ; and 
there was a species of partnership in 
their popnlar airs. But the true musi- 
cian of Ireland was Carolan, a blind 
man who wandered about the houses 
of the country gentlemen, like Scott’s 
minstrel, except that his patriotism 
was less prominent than his love of 
eating and diiukiug. He thought 
more of pay than of Tarty, and 
limited his ^^lusc to her proper sub- 
jects — Love aud Wine. But he was 
a musician by nature, and therefore 
worth ten thousand by art ; and the 
finest melodies in Moore's portfolio 
were the product of a mind which 
had no master, and no impulse but its 
genius. 

Time had not weaned Moore from 
the absurdity of imagining that every 
rebel must be a hero, or that men 
who universally begged their lives, 
of d^d by the rope, were the true 
regenerators of the country. His 
early connection with the Emmett 
fSiiJ^ily had been diatrcssingly renewed 
by ihc execution of Robert Emn.i tt, 
justly punished for a combination of 
folly and wickedness, perhaps without 
example in flic narratives of impoteut 
convulsion. Emmett was a barrister, 
.struggling through the first difficulties 
of his difficult profession, wfficn some- 
body left him a luckless legacy of five 
liuudrcd pounds. He laid it all out 
in powder aud placards, and resolved 
to ‘ make a Rebellion.” Without 
any one man of note to join him, 
without even any one patron or mem- 
ber of faction to give the slightest 
assistance, without any one hope but 
ill miracle^ he undertook to overthrow 
the Government, to crush the army, 
to extinguish the Constitution, to re- 
model the Aristocracy, to scourge the 
Church, to abolish the throne, and, 
having achieved these easy mat- 
ters, to place Mr Robert Emmett on 
the summit of Irish empire. 

Accordingly, he purchased a green 
‘xoat with a pair of gold epaulettes ; 
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rushed from a hovel in a back street, 
at the head of about fifty vagabonds 
with pikes ; was met and beaten bJ|' a 
party of yeomanry going to parade ; 
ran away with his army ; hid himself 
in the vimnity of Dublin for a few 
days ; was hunted out, and was tried 
and ^langed. Those are the actnal 
features of the transaction, where 
poetry has done its utmost to blazon 
the revolt, and partiw^ansbip has lav- 
ished its whole budget of lies on the 
heroism of the revolter ; those are the 
facts, and the only facts, of Mr Robert 
Emmett’s revolution. 

Moore made his full advantage of 
the disturbances of the time ; and it 
must be allowed that they W’onder- 
fully improved his poetry. Their 
strong reality gave it a strength wiiicU 
it never possessed before, and tln^ 
imaginary poutings of bi ys and girls 
were vividly exchanged lor the imagi- 
nary grievan'^es of men. What can 
bo more animated than these lines : — 

“ Oh, far the sWorJs of former time ! 

Oh, for the men who bore them ! 

When, armed for ftight, they stood sublime, 
And tyrants crouched before them. 

When, pure yet, eio courts began 
With honour'^ to eu.slave him, 

The be**! honours worn liy man. 

Were those whirli virtue gave him. 

Oh, for the swords, &c." 

Or this — 

F AMBNT. 

“Forget not the lield whore they perished, 
The truest, the la>t ot the hrave ! 

AJl gone, and the bright hope we cherished 
Gone with them, and quenched in their 
gr.ive. 

Oh, could we from Death but recover 
Those hcaits as they hounded before. 

In the face of high heaven to fight over 
This combat for freedom once more,” 

The phrase used in the speeches of 
the late “ Agitator,” till it grew ridi- 
culous by the repetition, will be found 
ill the following fine lines: — 

“ Remember thee I yes, whilo there's life in 
• this heart, ^ 

It shall never forget thee, all lorn as thou art, 
More dear in thy sorrow, thy gloom aud thy 
sliowers, 

Than tho rest of the world in their sunniest 
hours. 

Wert thou all that I wish thee, great, glori- 
ous, and free, 

Fivitl Jlutver of the earthy vind Jir$i gem of the 
sea, ^ 
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* 1 might hail thee with prouder, with happier 
brov/, 

But, oh, could I love thee more deeply than 
now? 

No I thy chains, as they ranklo, thy blood, as 
it runs, 

But make thee more painfully dear to thy 
sons. 

Whose hearts, like the young of the desert- 
bird’s nest, 

Drink love in each life-drop that flows &om 
thy breast.” 

It would be cruel to ask for the 
evidence of all this tyranny — a link of 
the chains that rankle on the limbs 
of Ireland, or a drop of the blood that 
so perpetually oozes from her wounds. 
But poetry is privileged to bo as “iin- 
happy” as it pleases — to weep over 
sorrows unfclt by the world — and to 
fabricate wrongs, only to have the 
triumph of sweeping them away. 
We would tolerate half the ha- 
rangues of the Irish disturbers for 
one poet like Moore. 

Some of the most finished of those 
•verses were devoted to the memory 
of Emmett, and they could not havo^ 
been devoted to a subject more un- 
worthy of his poetry. In Ireland, 
for the last five hundred years, every 
fault, folly, and failure of the nation 
is laid to the charge of England. 
The man who invents a “grievance” is 
sure to be popular ; but if he is to 
achieve the supreme triumph of po- 
pularity, he must fasten his grievance 
on the back of England; and if he 
pushes his charge into practice, and 
is ultimately banished or hanged, he 
is canonised in the popular calendar 
of patriotism. This absurdity, equally 
nnaccountable and incurable, actually 
places Emmett in the rank of the 
Wallaces and Kosciuskos ; — thus de- 
gradi!ig men of conduct and courage, 
encountering great hazards for great^ 
principles, with a selfish simpleton, a 
trifler with conspiracy, and a runaway 
from tho first sight of the danger 
which he himself had created. Moore’s 
hero jas a feeble romancer ; his na- 
tional regenerator a street rioter ; 
and his patriotic statesman merely a 
giddy gambler, who staked his pit tan 3 
on a silly and solitary throw for su- 
premacy, and Saw his stake swept 
away by the policeman L Totally 
foolish as Ireland has ever been in 
her pblitics, she ought to be most 
ashamed of this display before the 


world— of inaugurating tlfis stripling- 
revolntionist, this fugitive champion, 
this milk-and-water Jacobin, among 
hor claims to the homage of posterity. 
Yet this was the personage on whose 
death Moore wrote these* teaching 
lines 

0 breathe not hi.s name, lot it sleep in the 
shade, 

Where cold and unhonoured his relics are 
laid; 

Sad, silent, and dark, be tho tears that we 
shed. 

As the niglft'dew that falls on the grasa o’er 
his head. 

But the night-ilew that falls, though in silence 
it weeps, 

Still brightens with verdure the grave (vhere 
he .sleeps. 

And the tear that we shed, though in secret 
it rolls. 

Shall long keep his memory green in our 
souls. 

On the death of the celebrated 
Richaal Brinsley Sheridan, some of 
his Notes and Manuscripts were put 
into Moore’s hands, and the alli- 
ance constituted by the Whiggism of 
both was presumed to insure a satis- 
factory tribute to the remembrance 
of perhaps the most gifted man of 
the age. But their Whiggism was 
different ; Sheridan’s was party, and 
Moore’s Viras prejudice. Sheridan had 
put on and off his Whiggism, with 
the grave affectation, or the sarcastic 
ease, bf one who knew Its worthless- 
ness; Moore adopted it with the'sim- 
plloity of ignorance, and tho blind 
passion of the native character. The 
result was, a biography that pleased 
no one. TJiose whom Sheridan had 
lashed in the House of Commons, 
thought that it was too laudatory; 
while his admirers charged it with 
injustice. However, to those who 
cared nothing for the partisanship of 
cither^ tho volume was amusing, occa- 
sionally eloquent, though less ancc- 
dotical than was to be expeoted from 
a career almost one anecdote from 
the beginning. On the whole, it sus- 
tained Moore’s reputation. 

His Life ofBijron^ at a later period, 
bad an increased popularity. Tho 
subject was singularly difiSciilt ; 
Byron had provoked a quarrel with 
the world, and was proud of the pro- 
vocation. He had led a career of 
private petulancci, which was deeply 
offensive to individuals, and he dis- 
claimed all respect for those higher 
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tlccoruTiis which society demands. 
The power of his verse had thrown a 
shield over the living poet, but a 
.severe tribunal apparently awaited 
the dead. Moore' accomplished his 
task with dexterity; judicious selec- 
tion, and still more judicions sup- 
pression, were exercised ; and he was 
enabled to produce a performance at 
once faithful to the fame of the dead, 
aud free from insult to the living. 

A more reluctant glance must be 
given to Moore’s political writings. 
Tn this unhappy digression from the 
natural pursuits of a poet, Moore 
showed all the monomania of the 
Irish Papist. England is now fami- 
liar with the singular contradiction of 
fact to phrase, which exists in all the 
partisanship of Ireland. The first 
principle of the modern orator in Ire- 
land is a reckless defiance of the 
common sense of mankind ; facts fiy 
before him, and truths are trampled 
under his heel. In the most insolent 
challenges to the law, ho complains 
that he is tonguc-tiof) ; in the most 
extravagant license of libel, he com- 
plains of oppression ; and in the most 
daring outrage against authority, he 
complaius that he is a slave I Sum- 
ihoiiicg public 'meetings for the pur- 
pose of extinguishing the Government, 
and summoning them with impunihj^ 
he pronounces the Government to be 
a tjrant, and the land a dungeon. 
The reader who would conceive the 
condition of^Ireland from its Papist 
speakers must thiuk that he is listen- 
ing to the annals of Norfolk Island, 
or the mysteries of a French oubliette. 
Moore’s politics shared the monomania 
of his Popish countrymen. 

But he suddenly turned to more 
congenial objects, and produced his 
popular poem of Lalla Uoohh. The' 
scenery of India gave full oppor- 
tunity tp the luxuriance of his style; 
the wildness of Indian adventure, and 
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the novelty of Indian romance, ex- * 
cited public curiosity, and the volume 
found its way into every drawing- 
room, and finally rested in every 
library. But there its course ended f 
the glitter which at first dazzled, at 
length exhausted, the public eye. We 
might as well look with unwearied 
delight on a piece of tissue, and be 
satisfied with vividness of colour, in 
place of vividness of form. Aloorc’s 
future fame will depend on his iVa- 
tional Melodies. 

He received large sums for some of 
his volumes ; but what arc occasional 
successes, when their products must 
be expanded over a life ! Ho always 
expressed liimself as in narrow circum- 
stances, and his retired mode of liv- 
ing seemed to justify the expression. 
Towards the close of his days, his 
friend the Marquis of Lansdownc 
obtained for him a pension of £300 
a-ycar. But he had not long enjoyed 
this important accession to his in- 
come before hSs faculties began to fail/ 
Ilis memory was the first to give way ; 
he lingered, in increasing decay, for 
about two years, till on the 2 Gth of Feb- 
ruary he died, at the age of nearly 72. 

His funeral took place in a neigh- 
bouring churchyard, whore one of 
his daughtefs was buried. It was so 
strictly aud so unnecessarily private 
that but two or three persons at- 
tended, of the many who, we believe, 
would have willingly paid the last 
respect to his remains. 

Thus has passed away a great poet 
from the world — a man whose man- 
ners added grace to every circle in 
which he moved — animation to the 
gay, and sentiment to the refined. If 
England holds his remains, Ireland is 
the heir of his fame ; and if she has a 
sense of gratitude, she will give some 
public testimonial of her homage to 
the genius which has given another 
ray to tlie lustre of her name. 
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MY NOVEL; OR, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. 
BY PISISTBATUS CAXXON. 

BOOK XI. INITIAL CHAPTER. 


It is not an nncommon crotchet 
amongst benevolent men to maintain 
that wickedness is necessarily a sort 
of insanity, and that nobody would 
make a violent start oat of the straight 
path unless stung to such disorder by 
a bee in his bonnet. Certainly, when 
some very clever, welUeducated per- 
son, like our friend, Randal Leslie, 
acts upon the fallacious principle that 
“ roguery is the best policy,” it is 
curious to see how many points he 
has in common with the insane : what 
over-cunning — ^what irritable restless- 
ness — what suspicious belief that the 
rest of the world are in a conspiracy 
against him, which it requi^^res all his 
wit to balUe and turn to his own pro- 
per aggrandisement and profit. Per- 
haps some of my readers may have 
thought that I have represented Ran- 
dal as unnaturally far-fetched in his 
schemes, too wire-drawn and subtle 
in bis speculations ; yet that is com- 
monly the case with very refining 
intellects, when they choose to play 
the knave ; — it helps to disguise from 
themselves the ugliness of their ambi- 
tion, just as a philosopher delights in 
the ingenuity of some metaphysical 
process, which ends in what plain 
men call “ atheism,” who would lie 
infinitely shocked and offended if he 
were entitled an atheist. As 1 have 
somewhere said or implied before, it 
iG difficult for us dull folks to conceive 
the glee which a wily br^iu takes in 
the exercise of its own ingenuity. 

Having premised thus much on be- 
half of the “ Natural” in Randal 
Leslie’s character, I must liere fly off 
to say, a word or two on the agency 
in human life exercised by a passion 
rarely seen without a mask in our 
dcboiinair and civilised age — I meai 
Hate. 

In the good old days of our fore- 
fathers, when plain speaking and hard 
blows were in fashion — when a man 
had his heart at the tip of his tongue, 
and four feet of sharp iron dangling 
al his side, Hate played an honest. 


open part in the theatre of the world. 
In fact, when we read history, it 
seems to have “ stan’cd it” on tbe 
stage. But now, where is IlateV — 
who ever sees its face? Is it that 
smiling, good-tempered creature, that 
presses you by the hand so cordially? 
or that dignified figure of state that 
calls you its “ right honourable friend?” 
Is it that bowing, grateful depen- 
dant? — is it that soft-eyed Amaryllis? 
Ask not, guess not; you will only 
know it to be Hate when the poison 
is in your cup, or the poniard in 
your breast. In the Gothic age, grim 
H»imour painted “ the Dance of 
Death ;” in our polished century, 
some sardonic wit should give us 
“ tho Masquerade of Hate.” 

Certainly, the counter-passion be- 
trays itself with ease to our gaze. 
Love is rarely a hypocrite. But Hate — 
how detect, and how gdard against it ? 
It lurks where you least suspect it ; 
it is created by causes that you can tho 
least foresee; and Civilisation mul- 
tiplies its varieties, whilst it favours 
its disguise : for Civilisation increases 
the number of contending interests, 
and Refinement renders more suscep- 
tible to the least irrilation-the cuticle 
of Self-Love. But Hate comes covertly 
forth from some self-interest we have 
crossed, or some self-love we have 
wounded ; and, dullards that we are, 
how seldom we are awai*e of our 
offence ! You may be hated by a man 
yon have never seen in your life ; you 
may bo hated as often by one you 
have loaded with benefits ; — you may 
so walk as not to tread on a worm ; 
but you must sit fast on your easy- 
chair till you are carried out to your 
bier, if yon would be sure not to tread 
on some snake of a foe. But, then, 
what harm does tho Hate do ns ? 
Very often tho harm is as unseen by 
the world as the hate is unrecognised 
by us. It may come on us, unawares, 
in some solitary byway of our life; 
strike us in our unsuspecting privacy ; 
thwart us in someblessed hopewehave 
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UGver told to another : for the moment 
the world secs that it is Hate that 
strikes us, its worst power of misohief 
is gone. 

We have a great many names for 
the same passion — Envy, Jealousy, 
Spite, Prejudice, Rivalry ; but they 
are so many synonyms for the one old 
heathen demon. When the death- 
giving shaft of Apollo sent the plague 
to some unhappy Achaean, it did not 
much matter to the victim whether 
the god were called Helios or Sinin- 
theiia. 

No man you ever met in the world 
seemed more raised above the malice 
of Hate than Audley Egertoii : even 


in the hot war of politics he had 
scarcely personal foe ; and in pri- 
vate life he kept himself so aloof and 
apart from others that he was littl 
known, save by the benefits the wast^* 
of his wealth conferred. ’hat the 
hate of any one could reach the 
austere statesman on his hi h pin • 
iiacle of esteem, — you would have 
smiled at the idea ! But Hate is now, 
as it ever has been, an actual Power 
amidst “ the Varieties of Life ; ' anti, 
ill spite of bars to the door, and po- 
licemen in the street, no ooe .,an !>•' 
said to sleep in safcty vrhile thcae 
wakes the eye of a single foe. 


CHIP •'Ell II. 


The glory of Bond Street is no 
more. The title of Bond Street 
Lounger has faded from our lips. In 
vain the crowd of equipages and the 
blaze of shops : the repown of Bond 
Street w'as in its pavement — its pedes- 
trians. Art thou Old enough, O 
reader ! *o remember the Bond Street 
Lounger and his incomparable genera- 
tion ? For my‘part, I can just recall 
the uecliiie of the grand era, was 
on its wane when, in the ambition of 
boyhood, 1 first began to muse upon 
high’neckclotlis and Wellington boots. 
But the ancient — the matjni 

nomims umbpce — contemporaries of 
Briimmoll in his zenith — boon com- 
panions of George JV. in his regency 
—still haunted the spot. From four 
to six ir the hot month of June, they 
sauntered stately to and fro, looking 
somewhat monniful even then — fore- 
boding the extinction of their race. 
The Bond Street Lounger was rarely 
seen alone : he was a social animal, 
and walked arm in arm with his 
fellow-man. He did not seem born 
for the cares of these ruder times ; 
not made was he for an age in which 
Finsbury returns members to Parlia- 
ment. He loved his small talk ; and 
never since then, has talk been so 
pleasingly small. Your true Bond 
^reet Lounger had a very dissipated 
look. His yonth had been spent with 
heroes who loved their bottle. He 
himself had perhaps supped with 
Bhertdan. He was by nature a spend- 
thrift: you saw it in the roll of his 


walk. Men who make money rarely 
saunter ; men who save money rarely 
swagger. But saunter and swagger 
both iiniti*d to stamp puonir.AL on 
the Bond Street Lounger. And so 
familiar as he was with his own set, 
and so amusingly supercilious with 
the vulgar residue of mortals whose 
faces were strange to Bond Street. 
But lie is gone. The world, though 
sadder for his loss, still strives to do 
its best without him ; and our young 
men, now -a- days, attend to model 
cottages, and incline to Tract. ariau ism 
— I moan those young men who are 
quiet and harmless, as a Bond Street 
Lounger was of old — redcant Salurniu 
rer/rm. Still the place, to an unre- 
flecting eye, has its brilliancy and 
bustle. But it is a thoroughfare, not 
a lounge. And adown the thorough- 
fare, somewhat before the hour when 
the throng is thickest, passed two 
gentlemen of an appearance exceed- 
ingly out of keeping wiiu the place. 
Yet both had the air of men pretend- 
ing to aristocrncy — an old-world air 
of respectability and stake in the 
coimtry, and Clmrch-and-Stateism. 
The burlier of the two was even 
rather a beau in his way. He had first 
learned to dress, indeed, when Bond 
Street was at its acme, and Brummell 
in his pride. He still retained in 
his garb the fashion of his youth; only 
what then had spoken of the town,, 
now betrayed the life of the countiy. 
His neckcloth ample and high, and of 
snowy whiteness, set off to comely 
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advantage a face smooth-shaven, 
and of clear, florid hues; bis coat of 
royal blue, with buttons in which you 
might have seen yourself vehati in 
speculum^ was, rather jauntily, but- 
toned across a waist that spoke of 
lusty middle age, free from the ambi- 
tion, the avarice, and tiie anxieties 
that fret Londoners into threadpapers; 
his smallclothes of greyish drab, loose 
at the thigh and tight at the knee, 
wore made by Brurnmcirs own 
breeches-maker, and the gaiters to 
match (thrust half-way down the 
calf) had a manly dandyism that 
would have done honour to the beau- 
ideal of a county member. The pro- 
fession of this gentleman’s companion 
was unmistakable — the shovel-hat, 
the clerical cut of the coat, the neck- 
cloth without collar, that seemed 
made for its accessory — tlie baud, and 
something very decorous, yet very 
mild, in the whole mien of this per- 
sonage, all spoke of one who was 
every inch the gentleman and the 
parson. 

“ No,” said the portlier of these 
two persons — “no, I can’t say 1 
like Frank's looks at all. There’s 
certainly something, on his mind. 
However, I suppose it will be all out 
this evening.” 

“ lie dines with you at your hotel, 
iSquire? Well, you must be kind to 
him. We can’t put old heads upon 
young shoulders.” 

1 don’t object to his head being 
young,” returned the Scpiire ; “ but I 
wish he had a little of Randal Leslie’s 
good sense in it. £ see how it will 
end : 1 must take him back into the 
country ; and if he wants occupation, 
wdiy, he shall keep the hounds, and 
I’ll put him into Brooksby farm.” 

“ As for the hounds,” replied the 
Parson, “ bounds necessitate horses ; 
and I think more mischief comes to a 
young man of spirit, from the stables, 
than from any other place in -the 
world. They ought to be exposed 
from the pulpit, those stables!” added 
Mr Dale, though till ly ; “see whai 
they entailed upon Nimrod! But 
agriculture is a healthful and noble 
pursuit, honoured by sacred nations, 
and cherished by the greatest men. in 
classical * times. For instance, the 
Athenians were — ” 

“ Bother the Athenians 1 ” cried the 


Squire irreverently; ‘^you need ik)<; 
go so far back for an example* It is 
enough for a Hazeldean that bis father 
and his grandfather and his great- 
grandfather all farmed before him; 
and a devilish deal better, 1 take it, 
than any of those musty old Athe- 
nians — no offence to them. But PH 
tell you one thing, Piirson— a mjui, 
to farm well, and live in the country, 
should have a wife; it is half the 
battle.” 

“ As to a battle, a man who is mr*r- 
ried is pretty sure of half, though not 
always the better half, of it,” answered 
the Parson, Avho seemed peculiarly 
facetious that day. “ Ah, Squire, I 
wish I could think Mrs Hazeldean 
right in her conjecture! — you Avould 
have the prettiest daughtcr-in-law in 
the three kingdoms. And I think, if I 
could have a good talk with the yoiiug 
lady apart from her father, we could 
remove the only objection I know to 
the marriage. Those Popish errors — ” 

“ Ah, very .true I ” cried the Squire; 
“ that Pope sticks hard in my gizzard. 
I could excuse her being a foreigner, 
and not having, I suppose, a shilling 
ill her pocket — bless her handsome 
face I— but to bo worshipping images 
in her room instead of going to the 
parish jchiirch, that will never do. 
But you think you could talk her out 
of the P^Ape, and into the fa'mily 
pew ? ” 

“ Why, T could have -talked her 
father out of the Pope, only, Avhen ho 
had not a word lo say for himself, he 
bolted out of the window. Youth is 
more ingehuous in confessing its er- 
rors.” 

“I own,” said the Squire, “that both 
Harry and I had a favourite notion 
of ours, till this Italian girl got into 
our heads. Do you know we both 
took a great fancy to Randal’s little 
sister — jiretty, blushing, English-faced 
girl as ever you saw. And it went to 
Harry’s good heart to see her so 
neglected by that silly, fidgetty mo- 
ther of hers, her hair hanging about 
her ears ; and 1 thought it would be 
a fine way to bring Randal and Frank 
more together, and enable mo to do 
something for Randal himselt~a good 
boy, with Hazeldean blood in his 
veins. But Violaute is so handsome, 
that I don’t wonder at the boss’s 
choice ; and then it is our fault — we 
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let them see so much of each other, 
as children. However, I should be 
very angry if Rickeybockey had been 
playing sly, and running away from 
the Casino in order to give Frank an 
opportunity to carry on a clandestine 
intercourse with his daughter.” 

“I don’t think that would be like 
Riccabocca; more like him to run 
away in order to deprive Frank of 
the best of all occasions to- court Vio- 
lantc, if he so desired ; for where 
could he see more of her than at the 
Casino ? ” 

Squiue. — “ That’s well put. Con- 
sidering he was only a foreign doctor, 
and, for aught we know, went about 
in a caravan, ho is a gentlemanlike 
fellow, that Rickeybockey. I speak of 
people as I lind them. Rut what is 
your notion about Frank? I sec you 
don’t think he is in love with Vio- 
lantc, after all. Out with it, man ; 
speak plain.” 

rAusox. — “ Since you so urge me, 
I own I do not think him in love with 
her ; neither does iny Carry, who is 
uncommonly shrewd in such mat- 
ters.” 

Squire. — “Vour Carry, indeed I — 
as if she were half as shrewd as my 
•Harry. Carry — nonsense ! ” 

Parsox, (i-v^ddciiing.) — “ I don’t 
want to make invidious remarks; but, 
‘Hazeldean, when you sneer at 
my Cany, I should not be a man if I 
did not say that — ” 

Sqi’ire, (interrupting.)— “She was 
a good little w'oman enough ; but to 
compare her to my Harry ! ” 

Parsox. — “ I don’t compare her to 
yonr Harry ; I don’t compare her to 
any woman in England, sir. But 
you are losing your temper, Mr 
Hazeldean ! ” 

Squire. — “ I ! ” 

Parson. — “And people arc glar- 
ing at you, Mr Hazeldean. For de- 
cency’s sake, compose yourself, and 
change the subject. We are just at 
the Albany. I hope that wc shall 
not find poor Captain Higginbotham 
as ill as he represents himself in his 
letter. Ah ! is it possible ? No, it 
cannot be. Look — look ! ” 

Squire. — “ Where — what — where? 
'Don’t pinch so hard. Bless me, do 
you see a ghost ? ” 

♦Parson “There — the gentleman 

in black ! ” 
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Squire. — “ Gentleman in black ! 
What!— in broad daylight! Non- 
sense 1 ” 

Here the Parson made a spring 
forward, and, catching the arm of the 
person in question, who himself had 
stopped, and was gazing intently on 
the pair, exclaimed — 

“ Sir, pardon ifto ; but h not your 
name Fairfield? Ah, it is Leonard 
— it is — my dear, dear bo> 1 What 
joy I So altered, so impn /ed, but 
still the same honest fa^e. Squire, 
come here— your old friend, Leonard 
Fairfield.” 

“And he Avanted to persuade me,’ 
said the Squire, shaking Leonard 
heartily by the hand, “ that you 
Avere the gentleman in black; but, in- 
deed, he has been in strange humours 
and tantrums all the morning. Well, 
Master Lenny ; Avhy, you are grown 
quite a gentleman ! The world thrives 
Avitli yon — eh ! I suppose you arc 
head-gardcu^r to some grandee.” 

“Not that, sir,” said Leonard smil- 
ing. “But the AA^orld has thriven 
with me at last, though not without 
some rough usage at starting. Ah, 
Mr Dale, yon can little guess how 
often I have thought of you and your 
discourse on Knowledge ; and, what 
is more, how I have lived to feel the 
truth of yonr Avords, and to bless the 
lesson.” 

Parson, (much touched and flat- 
tered.) — “I expected nothing less of 
yon, Leonard; you Avere ahvays a lad 
of great sense, and sound judgment. 
So you have thought of my little dis- 
course on KnoAvledgc, have you ? ” 

Squire. — “Hang knowledge! f 
have reason to hate the Avoid, It 
burned down three ricks of mine ; 
the finest ricks you ever set eyes on, 
Mr Fairfield.” 

Parson. — “That Avas not knoAv- 
ledge, Squire ; that was ignorance.” 

Squire. — “ Ignorance I The denco 
it was. I’ll just appeal to you, Mr 
Fairfield. We have been having 
sad riots in the shire, and the ring- 
leader Avas just i^ch anotker lad as 
you were ! ” 

Leonard. — “I am very much 
obliged to you, Mr Hazeldean, In 
what respect? ” 

Squire. — “ Why, he was a village 
genius, and ahvays reading some 
cursed little tract or other ; and got 
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mighty discontented with King, Lords, 
and Commons, I suppose, and went 
about talking of the wrongs of the 
poor, and the crimes of the rich, till, 
by Jove, sir, the whole mob rose one 
day with pitchforks and sickles, and 
stnash went Farmer Smart's thrash^ 
ing-machines ; and on tbc same night 
my ricks were on fire. We caught 
the rogues, and they were all tried ; 
but the poor deluded labourers were 
let off with a short imprisonment. 
The village genius, thank licavcn, is 
sent packing to Botany Bay ” 

LEONAnD. — “ But, did his books 
teach him to burn ricks, and smash 
machines ? ” 

Paiisox. — “ No ; he said quite the 
contrary, and declared that he had 
no hand in those misdoings.” 

SquiuE. — “But he was proved to 
have excited, with his wild talk, the 
boobies who had! 'Gad, sir, there 
w’as a liypocritical Quaker once, who 
said to his enemy, ‘ I can’t shed thy 
blood, friend, but I will hold thy head 
under water till thou art drowned.’ 
And so there is a set of demagogical 
felK)ws, who keep calling out, ‘ Far- 
mer This is an oppressor, and Squire 
That is a vampire ! But no violence I 
Don’t smash their machines, don’t 
burn their ricks ! Moral force, and a 
curse ou all tyrants 1’ AVell, and if 
poor TIodge tliinks moral force is all 
my eye, and that the recommenda- 
tion is to be read backwards, in the 
ilcvil’s way of reading the Lord’s 
Prayer, I should like to know which 
of the two ought to go to Botany 
Bay— Hodge who comes out like a 
man, if he thinks he is wrouged, or 
’tothcr sneaking chap, who makes 
use of his knowledge to keep himself 
out of the scrape? ” 

Patison. — “It may bo very true ; 
but when I saw that poor fellow at 
the bar, with his intelligent face, and 
heard his bold clear defence, and 
thought of all his hard struggles for 
knowledge, and how they had ended, 
because he forgot that knowledge is 
like fire, and miistHiot be thrown 
amongst flax — why, I could have 
given my right hand to save h'iiu. 
And, oh Squire, do you remember 
his poor mother’s shriek of despair 
when ho was sentenced to transporta- 
tion for life — I hear it now! And 
what, Leonard — what do you think 


had misled him ? At the bottom of 
all the misohief was a Tinker’s bag. 
You cannot forget Sprott ? ” 

Leonard. — “ Tinker’s bag ! — 
Sprott ! ” 

Squire. — “That rascal, sir, was 
the hardest fellow to nab you could 
possibly conceive ; as full of quips 
and quirks as an Old Bailey law- 
yer. But we managed to bring it 
home to him. Lord 1 his bag was 
choke-full of tracts against every mai; 
who had a good coat on his back ; 
and as if that was not enough, cheek 
by jowl with the traces were lucifers, 
contrived on a new principle, for teach- 
ing my ricks the theory of spontaneous 
combustion. The labourers bought 
the lucifers — ” 

Parson. — “And tlie poor village 
genius bought the tracts.” 

Squire. — “All headed with a 
motto — ‘ To teach the working- 
classes that knowledge is power.’ So 
that I was right in saying that know- 
ledge had burn]; my ricks ; knowledge 
inflamed the village genius, the vil- 
lage genius inflamed fellows more 
ignorant than himself, and they in- 
flamed my stackyard. However, * 
lucifers, tracts, village genius, and 
Sprott, are all oif to Botany Bay ; 
and the shir^has gone on much the 
better for it. So no more of your 
knowledge for me, begging your 
pardon, Mr Fairfield. Such uncom- 
monly fine ricks as mine were, too I 
I declare, Parson, you arc looking as 
if you felt pity for Sprott ; and I 
saw you, indeed, whispering to him 
as he was taken out of court.” 

Parson, (looking sheepish.) — 

“ Indeed, Squire, I was only asking 
him what had become of his donkey, 
an uiiolTending creature.” 

Squire. — “ Unoffending f Upset 
me amidst a thistle- bed in my 
own village green. I remember it. 
Well, what did he say had become o^ 
the donkey ? ” 

Parson. — “He said but one word ; 
but that showed all the vindictiveness 
of his disposition. He said it with a 
horrid wink, that made my blood 
run cold. ‘ What’s become of your 
poor donkey?’ said I, and he an- 
swered — ” 

Squire. — “Go on. lie answer- 
ed — ” 

Parson. — “ ‘ Sausages.’ ” 
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Squiiie. — “ Sausages ! Like enough ; 
and sold to the poor ; and that’s wliat 
the poor will come to if they listen to 
such revolutionising villains. Sau- 
sages I Donkey sausages ! — (spitting) 
— Tis as bad as eating one another ; 
perfect cannibalism.” 

Leonard, who had been thrown 
into grave thought by the history 
of Sprott and the village genius, 
now pi’essing the Parson’s hand, 
asked permission to wait on him 
before Mr Dale quitted London ; and 
was about to withdraw, when the 
Parson, gently detaining him, said — 

“ No ; don’t leave me yet, Leonard 
— T have so much to ask yon, and to 
talk about. 1 shall be at leisure 
shortly. We are just now going to call 
on a relation of the Squire’s, whom 
you must recollect, I am sure — Cap- 
tain Higginbotham — Barnabas Hig- 
ginbotham. He is very poorly.” 

“ And £ an*i sure he would take it 
kind in you to call too,” said tho 
Squire with great good -nature.” 

Leonard. — “ Nay, sir, would not 
that be a great liberty? ” 

Squire — “ Liberty 1 To ask a poor 
sick gentleman how he is ? Nonsense. 
And t say, sir, perhaps, as no doubt 
you have been living in town, and 
know more of new-fajjgled notions 
than I do — perhaps you can tell us 
whether or not it all humbug, that 
new way of doctoring people ? ” 

“ What iTew way, sir ? There are 
so many.” 

“ Are there ? Folks in London do 
look uncommonly sickly. But my 
poor cousin (he was never a Solo- 
mon) has got hold, he says, of a 
homey — homely — What’s the word, 
Parson ? ” 

Parson. — “ Homceopatlust.” 

Squire. — “That’s it 1 You see the 
Captain went to live with one Sharpo 
Currie, a relation who had a great deal 
of money, and very little liver;— made 
the one, and left much of the other in 
Ingee, you understand. The Captain 
had expectations of the money. Very 
natural, I dare say ; but Lord, sir ! 
what do you think has happened ? 
Sharpe Currie has done him I Would 
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not die, sir ; got back bis liver, and 
the Captain has lost his own. 
Strangest thing you ever beard. And 
then the ungrateful old Nabob has 
dismissed the Captain, saying, ^Ilc 
can’t bear to have invalids about him ; ^ 
and is going to marry, and I have 
no doubt will have children by the 
dozen 1 ” 

Parson. — “It was in Germany, 
at one of the Spas, that Mr Currie 
recovered ; and as he had the selfish 
inhumanity to make the Captain go 
through a course of waters simulta- 
neously with himself, if. has so 
chanced that the same waters that 
cured Mr Currie’s liver have de- 
stroyed Captain Higginbotham’s. 
An English hommopathic physician, 
then staying at the Spa, has attended 
the Captain hither, and declares that 
he will restore him by infinitesimal 
doses of the same chemical properties 
that were found in tlie waters which 
diseased him. Can there be anything 
in such a theory ? ” 

Leonard. — “I once knew a very 
able, though eccentric homreopathisf, 
and I am inclined to believe there 
may bo something in the systcn>. 
My friend wont to Germany: it may 
possibly be the same person who 
attends the Captain. May 1 ask his 
name ? ” 

SQuruE. — “ Cousin Barnabas does 
not mention it. You may ask it of 
himself, for hero wo arc at his cham- 
bers. 1 say, Parson, (whispering 
slily,) if a small dose of what hurt- 
the^ Captain is to cure him, don't you 
think the proper thing would be a — 
legacy V Ila I ha ! ” 

I'ARSON, (trying not to laugh.) 
— “ Hush, Squire. Poor human 
nature 1 We must be merciful to its 
infirmitie.s. Come in, Leonard.” 

Leonard, interested in his doubt 
whether he might thus chance again 
upon Dr Morgan, obeyed the invita- 
tion, and with his two compan-ions 
followed the woman — who “ did for 
the Captain and his rooms ” — across 
the small lobbyfinto the presence of 
tho sufferer. 


CHAPTUR III. 

Whatever the disposition towards entertained by the Squire, it vanished 
merriment at his cousin’s expense instantly at the sight of the Cap- 
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tain's doleful visage and emaciated 
iigare. 

“Very good in you to come to 
town to see me — very good in you, 
cousin; and in you too, Mr l5ale. 
How very well you are both looking. 
I’m a sad wreck. You might count 
every bone in my body,” 

“ Ilazcldean air and roast beef will 
soon set you up, my boy,” said the 
Squire kindly. “You were a great 
goose to leave them, and these com- 
fortable rooms of yours in the 
Albany.” 

“ They are comfortable, though 
not showy,” said the Captain, with 
tears in his eyes. “ I had done my 
best to make them so. New carpets — 
this very chair — (morocco!) — that 
.fapan cat (holds toast and miitfiiis) 
— -just when — just when — (the tears 
here broke forth, and the Captain 
fairly whimpered) — ^just when that 
ungrateful bad -hearted man wrote me 
word * he was — was dying and lone 
ill the world ; ’ and — aiid^to think 
ivhat I’ve gone through for him ! — 
and to treat me so. Cousin William, 
he has grown as hale as yourself, 
and — and — ” 

“Cheer up, cheer up!” cried the 
compassionate Squire. “ It is a very 
hard case, T allow. But you see, as 
the old proverb says, ‘ ’tis ill waiting 
for a dead man’s shoes ; ’ and in 
future — 1 don’t mean offence — but I 
think if you would calculate less on 
the livers of your relations, it would 
be all the better for your own. 
Excuse me.” 

“ Cousin AVilliam,” replied the poor 
Captain, “ I am sure I never calcu- 
lated ; but still, if yon had seen that 
deceitful man’s good-for-nothing face 
— as yellow as a guinea — and have 
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gone through all I’ve *gono through, 
you would have felt cut to the heart 
as I do. T can’t bear ingratitude. I 
never could. But let it pass. Will 
that gentleman take a chair? ” 

Parson. — “ Mr Fairfield has 
kindly called with us, because he 
knows something of this system of 
homoeopathy w'hich you have adopted, 
and may, perhaps, know the practi- 
tioner. What is the name of your 
doctor ? ” 

Cap'I'ain, (looking at his watch.) — 
“That reminds me, (swallowing a 
globule.) A great relief these little 
pills — after the physic I’ve taken to 
please that malignant man. Ho al- 
ways tried his doctor’s stutF upon me. 
But there’s another world, and a 
jus ter ! ” 

With that pious conclusion, the 
Captain again began to weep. 

“ T'onched,” muttered the Squire, 
with his forefinger on liis forehead. 
“ You seem to have a good tidy sort 
of nurse hero, JCousin Barnabas. I 
hope she’s pleasant, and lively, and 
don't let you take on so.” 

“Hist! — don’t talk of her. All 
mercenary ; every bit of her fawn- 
ing! Would you belieVe it? T give 
her ten shillings a-week, besides all 
that goes dowji of my pats of butter 
and rolls, and I overheard the ja^fe 
saying to the laundress that ^ I could 
not last long ; and she’d — expecta- 
tions I ’ Ab, Mr Dale,* when one 
thinks of the sinfulness there is in 
tin's life! But I’ll not think of it. 
No— J ’ll not. Let us change the sub- 
ject. Yon wore asking my doctor’s 
name? It is — ” 

Here the woman ‘ with expecta- 
tions’ threw open the door, and sud- 
denly announced — “ Dr Morgan.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Parson started, and so did 
Leonard. 

The Homtieopathist did not at first 
notice either. With hn unobservant 
bow to the visitors, he went straight to 
the patient, and asked, “ How go the 
symptoms ? ” 

Therewith the Captain commenced, 
in a tone of voice like a schoolboy 
reciting the catalogue of the ships in 
Homer. He had been evidently con- 


ning the symptoms, and learning 
them by heart. Nor was there* a 
single nook or comer in his anatomi- 
cal organisation, so far as the Captain 
was acquainted with that striictnrev 
but what some symptom or other 
was dragged therefrom, and exposed 
to day. The Squire listened with 
horror to the morbific inventory — 
muttering at each dread interval, 
“ Bless mo I Lord bless me ! What, 
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more still ! Death wotild bo a vety 
happy release!” Meanwhile the Doc- 
tor endured the recital with exem- 
plary patience, noting down in the 
leaves of his pocket-book wiiat ap- 
peared to him the salient points in 
this fortress of disease to which he 
had laid siege, and then, drawing 
forth a minute paper, said — 

“ Capital-nothing can be better. 
This must be dissolved in eight table- 
spoonfuls of water ; one spoonful 
every two hours.” 

“ Table- spoonful?” 

“ Table-spoonful.” 

“ ‘ Nothing can be better,* did you 
say, sir?’* repeated the Squire, who, 
in his astonishment at that assertion 
applied to the Captain’s description 
of his suderings, had hitherto hung 
lire — “ ‘ nothing can be better ? ’ ** 

“For the diagnosis, sir!” replied 
Dr Morgan. 

“ For the dogs* noses, very possi- 
bly,” quoth the Squire ; “but for the 
inside of Cousin Higginbotham, I 
should think nothing could be 
worse.” 

“ You are mistaken, sir,” replied 
Dr Morgan. “ It is not the Captain 
who speaks here — it is his liver. 
Liver, sir, though a noble, is an ima- 
ginative organ, and indulges in the 
most extraordinary fictions. Seat of 
poetry, and love, and jealousy — ^the 
liver. Never believe what it says. 
You have do idea what a liar it is I 
But — ahem — ahem. Cott — I think 
I’ve seen you before, sir. Surely 
your name’s Ilazeldean?” 

“ William Hazcldcan, at your ser- 
vice, Doctor. But where have you 
seen me?” 

“ On the hustings at Lansmerc. 
You were speaking on behalf of your 
distinguished brother, Mr Egerton.” 

“ Hang it !” cried the Squire : “ I 
think it must have been my liver 
that spoke there ! for I promised the 
electors that that half-brother of mine 
w<. uld stick by the land ; and I never 
told a bigger lie in my life !” 

Here the patient, reminded of his 
other visitors, and afraid he was 
gjping to be b6rcd with the enumera- 
tion of the Squire’s wrongs, and pro- 
bably the whole history of his duel 
with Captain Dashmoro, turned, with 
a languid wave of his hand, and said, 
“ Doctor, another friend of mine, the 


Eev. Mr Dale, — and a gentleman who 
is acquainted with homoeopathy.” 

“ Dale ? What, more old friends ! ” 
cried the Doctor, rising; and the 
Parson came somewhat reluctantly 
from the window nook, to which ho 
had retired. The Parson and the 
Hommopathist shook hands. 

“ We have met before on a very 
mournful occasion,” said the Doctor, 
with feeling. 

The Parson held his finger to his 
lips, and glanced towards Leonard. 
The Doctor stared at the lad, but he 
did not recognise in the person be- 
fore him the gaunt care-worn boy 
whom he had placed with Mr Prickett, 
until Leonard smiled and spoke. And 
tl 3 smile and the voice sufficed. 

“ Cott — and it is the poy ! ” cried 
Dr Morgan; and he actually caught 
hold of Leonard, and gave him an 
affectionate AVelch hug. Indeed, his 
agitation at these several surprises 
became so great that he stopped 
short, drew forth a globule — “ Aco- 
nite — good against nervous shocks ! ” 
— and swallowed it incontinently. 

“ Gad,” said the Squire, rather 
astonished, “ ’tis the first doctor I 
ever saw swallow his own medicine ! 
There must be something in it.” 

The Captain now, highly disgusted 
that so much attention was with- 
drawn fronf his own case, asked in a 
querulous voice, “And as to diet? 
What shall I have for dinner?” 

“ A friend!” said the Doctor, wip- 
ing his eyes. 

“Zounds!” cried the Squire, re- 
treating, “ do you mean to say, 
sir, that the British laws (to be sure, 
they are very much changed of late) 
allow you to diet your patients upon 
their fellow-men ? Why, Parson, this 
is worse than the donkey sausages.” 

“Sir,” said Dr Morgan, gravely, 
“ I mean to say, that it matters little 
what we eat, in comparison with care 
as to whom we eat with. It is better 
to exceed a little with a friend, than 
to observe the strictest regimen, and 
eat alone. Talk and laughter help 
the digestion, and are indispensable 
in affections of the liver. 1 have no 
doubt, sir, that it was my patient’s 
agreeable society that tended to re- 
store to health his dyspeptic relative, 
Mr Sharpe Currie.” 

The Captain groaned aloud. 
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“ And, therefore, if one of you gen- 
tlemen will stay and dine with Mr 
Higginbotham, it will greatly assist 
the effects of his medicine.'* 

The Captain turned an imploring 
eye, first towards his cousin, then 
towards the Parson. 

“ I’m engaged to dine with my son 
— very sorry,” said the Squire. “ But 
Hale, here” — • 

“ If he will be so kind,” put in the 
Captain, “ we might cheer the even- 
ing with a game at whist — double 
dummy.” 

Now, poor Mr Dale had set his 
heart on dining with an old college 
Iriend, and having, no stupid, prosy 
double dummy, in which one cannot 
have the pleasure of scolding one’s 
partner, but a regular orthodox rub- 
ber, with the pleasing prospect of 
scolding all the three other perform- 
ers. But as his quiet life forbade 
him to be a hero in great things, the 
Parson had made up his mind to be 
a hero in small ones. Therefore, 
though with rather a rueful face, he 
accepted the Captain’s invitation, and 
promised to return at six o’clock to 
dine. Meanwhile, he must hurry off 
to the other end of the town, and ex- 
cuse himself from the pre-engagement 
he had already formed. He now gave 
Ills card, with the addioss of a quiet 
family liotel thereon, to Leonard, and 
not looking quite so charmed .with 
Dr Morgan as he was before that 
unwelcome prescription, he took his 
leave. The Squire, too, having to see 
a new chnm, and execute various 
commissions for his Harry, went his 
way, (not, however, till Dr Morgan 
had assured him that, in a few weeks, 
the Captain might safely, remove to 
Hazcldean ;) and Leonard was about 
to follow, when Morgan hooked his 
arm in his old protitj&s^ and said, 
“ But I must have some talk with 
you; and you have to tell mo all 
about the little orphan girl.” 

Leonard ^ould not resist the plea- 
sure of talking about Helen ; and he 
got into the carriage, which was wait- 
ing at the door for the homocopathist. 

I am going into the country a few 
miles to see a patient,” said the Doc- 
tor ; “ so wo shall have time for un- 
disturbed consultation. I have so 
often wondered what had become of 
you. Not hearing from Prickett, I 
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wrote to him, and received tn answer 
as dry as a bone from his heir. Poor 
fellow ! I found that he had neglected 
his globules, and quitted the globe. 
Alas, pulvis et umbra sumus / I could 
learn no tidings of you. Prickett’s 
successor declared he knew nothing 
about you. I hoped the best ; for I 
always fancied you were one who 
would fall pn your legs — bilious-ner- 
vous temperament ; such are the men 
who succeed in their undertakings, 
especially if they take a spoonful of 
chamomilla whenever they are over- 
excited. So now for your history and 
the little girl’s — pretty little thing — 
never saw a more susceptible consti- 
tution, nor one more suited — to pul- 
satilla.” 

Leonard briefly related his own 
struggles and success, and informed 
the good Doctor how they had at last 
discovered the nobleman in whom 
poor Captain Digby had confided,, 
and whose care of the orphan had 
justified the confidence. 

Dr Morgan opened his eyes at hear- 
ing the name of Lord L’Estrangc. 
“ I remember him very well,” said 
he, “ when I practised mnrder as au 
allopathist at Lansmere. But to think 
that wild boy, so full of whim, and 
life, and spirit, should become staid 
enough for a guardian to that dear little 
child, with her timid eyes and pnlsa- 
tilla sensibilities. Well, wonders 
never cease. And ho has befriended 
you too, you say. Ah, he knew j’our 
family.” 

So he says. Do you think, sir, 
that he ever knew — ever saw — my 
mother ? ” 

“ Eh I your mother ? — Nora ?” ex- 
claimed the Doctor quickly ; and, as 
if struck by some sudden thought, his 
brows met, and he remained silent 
and musing a few moments ; then, 
observing Leonard’s eyes fixed on 
him earnestly, he replied to the ques- 
tion : — 

“ No doubt he saw her ; she was 
brought up at Lady Lansmere’s. Did 
^'0 not tell you so ? ” 

“ No.” A vague suspicion hero 
darted through Leonard’s mind, but 
as suddenly vanished. His father! 
Impossible. His father i^st have 
deliberately wronged the dead mo- 
ther. And was Harley L’Estrange 
a man capable of such wrong ? And 
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had he bten Harley’s son, would not 
Harley have guessed it at once, and 
so guessing, have owned and claimed 
him? Besides, Lord L’Estrange look- 
ed so young ; — old enough to be Leo- 
nard's father I — he could not entertain 
the idea. He roused himself, and said 
faltertngly — 

“You told me you did not know by 
what name I should call my father.” 

“ And I told you the truth, to the 
best of my belief.” 

“ By your honour, sir? " 

“By my honour, I do not know 
it.” 

There was now a long silence. The 
carriage had long left London, and 
was on a high-road somewhat lone- 
lier, and more free from houses than 
most of tiiose which form the en- 
trances to the hnge city. Leonard 
gazed wistfully from the window, and 
the objects that met his eyes gradn- 
. ally seemed to appeal to his memory. 
Yes I it was the road by which he 
had first approached the metropolis, 
hand in hand with Helen — and hope 
so busy at his poet’s heart. He sighed 
deeply. lie ilionght he would will- 
ingly have resigned all he had won — 
independeuce, fame, all — to feel again 
the clasp of 'that tender hand — again 
to be the sole protector of that gentle 
life. 

The Doctor’s voice broke on his 
reverie. “ I am going to see a very 
interesting patient — coats to his sto- 
mach quite worn out, sir — man of 
great learning, w'ith a very inflamed 
cerebellum. I can’t do him much 
good, and he does me a great deal of 
harm.” 

“How harm?” asked Leonard, 
with an effort at some rejoinder. 

“ Hits me on the heart, and makes 
my eyes water — very pathetic case — 
grand creature, who has thrown him- 
self away. Found him given over 
by the allopathists, and in a high 
state of delirium iremena — restored 
I Im for a time — took a great liking 
. 'Iiim — could not help it — swallowed 
a great many globules to harden my- 
against him — would not do — 
brought him over to England with tho 
other patients, who all pay me well 
{ except ^Captain Higginbotham. ) 
But this poor fellow pays me nothing 
—costs me a great deal in time and 
turnpikes, and board and lodging. 


Thank Heaven I’m a single man, and 
can afford it ! My poy, I would let 
all the other patients go to the 
allopathists if I could but save this 
poor big penniless princely fellow. 
But what can one do with a stomach 
that has not a rag of its coat left? 
Stop— (the Doctor pulled the check - 
string.) This is the stile. I get out 
*here and go across the fields.” 

That stile — those fields — with 
^vhat distinctness Leonard remembered 
them. Ah, where was Helen ? Could 
she ever, ever again be his child- 
angel ? 

“T will go with you, if yon permit,” 
said he to the good Doctor. “ And 
while you pay your visit, I will saunter 
by a little brook that I think must 
iiin by your way.” 

“The Brent — you know that brook? 
Ah, 3 0U should hear my poor patient 
talk of it, and of the hours he lias 
spent angling in it — you oiild not 
know whether to laugh or cry. The 
first day he was brought down to the 
place, he wanted to go out and try 
once more, he said, for his old delud- 
ing demon — a one-eyed perch.” 

“Heavens!” exclaimed Leonard, 
“ are you speaking of John Burley 

“To be sure, that is his name — 
John Burley.” 

“ Oh, has it come to this ? Cure 
him, save him, if it be in human 
power. For the last two years I have 
sought his trace everywhere, and in 
vain, the moment I had money* of my 
own — a home of my own. Poor, err- 
ing, glorious Burley. Take me to him. 
Did you say there was no hope ? ” 

“ 1 did not say that,” replied the 
Doctor. “ But art can only . assist 
nature ; and, though nature is ever at 
w'ork to repair the injuries we do to 
her, yet, when the coats of a stomach 
arc all gone, she gets puzzled, and 
so do I. You must tell mo auotlier 
time how yon came to know Burley, for 
here we arc at the house, and I see him 
at the window looking out for me.” 

The Doctor opened the garden gate 
to the quiet cottage to which poor 
Burley had fled from the pure pre- 
sence of Leonard’s child-angel. And 
with heavy stop, and heavy heart, 
Leonard mournfully followed, to be- 
hold the wrecks of him whose wit had 
glorified orgy, and “ set the table in 
a roar.” — ^Alas, poor Yorick 1 
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CHAPTER Y. 


Audley Egerton stands on his hearth 
alone. During the short interval 
that has elapsed since we last saw 
him, events had occurred memorable 
ill English history, wherewith we have 
nought to do in a narrative studiously 
avoiding all party politics even when 
treating of politicians. The new 
Ministers had stated the general pro- 
gramme of their policy, and intro- 
duced one measure in especial that 
had lifted them at once to the dizzy 
height of pooular power. But it be- 
came clear that this measure could 
not be carried without a fresh appeal 
to the people. A dissolution of Bar- 
liainent, as Aiulley’s sagacious ex- 
perience had foreseen, was inevitable. 
And Andley Egerton had no chance 
of return for his own seat — for the 
great commercial city identified wdth 
bis name. Oh sad, but not rare, In- 
stance of the mutabilities of that same 
popular favour now enjoyed by his 
successors ! * The great commoner, 
the w’eighty speaker, the expert man 
of business, the statesman who had 
seemed a type of the practical steady 
sense for which our middle class is 
renowned — he who, not three years 
since, might have had his honoured 
choice of the largest popular constitu- 
encies in the kingdom— he, Audley 
Egerton, knew not one single town 
(free from the infiueuccs of private 
property or interest) in which the 
obscurest candidate, who bawled out 
for the new popular measure, would 
not have beaten him hollow. Where 
one popular hustings, on which that 
grave sonorous voice that had stilled 
so often the roar of faction, would not 
be drowned amidst the hoots of the 
scornful mob ? 

True, what were called the close 
boroughs still existed — true, many a 
chief of his party would have been 
too proud of the honour of claiming 
Andley Egerton for his nominee. 
But the ex-Minister’s haughty soul 
shrunk from this contrast to his 
past position. And to light against 
the popular measure, as member of 
one of the seats most denounced by 
the people, — he felt it was a post 
in the ^and army of parties below 


his dignity to occupy, and foreign 
to his peculiar mind, which required 
the sense of consequence and sta- 
tion. And if, in a few months, 
these seats were swept away — were 
annihilated from tlie rolls of Parlia- 
ment — where w^as he ? Moreover, 
Egerton, emancipated from the tram- 
mels that had bound his will while 
his party was in office, desired, in the 
turn of events, to be noniiue'e of no 
other man — desired to stand at least 
freely and singly on the ground of his 
own services, be guided by his own 
penetration ; no law for action, but 
his strong tense and his stout Eng- 
lish heart. Therefore he bad declined 
all offers from those who could still 
bestow scats in Parliament. Those 
he coidd purchase with bard gold 
were yet open to him. And the £5000 
he had borrowed from Levy were yet 
untouched. , • 

To this lone public man, public life, 
as we have seen, was the all in all. 
But now more than ever it was vital 
to his very wants. Around him 
yawned ruin, lie kne^ that it was 
in Levy’s power at any moment to 
foreclose on his mortgaged lands — to 
pour In the bonds and the bills which 
lay within those rosewood receptacles 
that lined the fatal lair of the sleek 
usurer — to seize on the very house in 
which now' moved all the pomp of a 
retinue that vied w'illi the vahtaille. of 
dukes — to advertise for public auc- 
tion, under execution, ‘‘the costly 
effects of the Bight Hon. Audley 
Egerton.” But, consummate in his 
knowledge of the world, Egerton felt 
assured that Levy wmnld not adopt 
these measures against him while he 
could still tower in the van of political 
war — while he could still see before 
him the full chance of restoration to 
power, perhaps to power still higher 
than before — perhaps to power the 
highest of all beneath the throne. 
That Levy, whose hate he divined, 
though he did not conjecture all its 
causes, had hitherto delayed even a 
visit, even a menace, seemed to him 
to show that Levy still thought him 
one to be helped,” or, at least, one 
too powerful to crush. To secure his 
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position L(^ Parliament 'unsbackled, 
unfallen, if but for another year, 
— new combinations of party might 
iirisc, new reactions take place, in 
public opinion I And, with his hand 
pressed to his heart, the stern firm 
man muttered, — “ If not, I ask but to 
die in my harness, and that men may 
not know that I am a pauper, until 
all that I need from my country is a 
grave.” 

Scarce had these w'ords died upon 
his lips ere two quick knocks in suc- 
cession resounded at the street door. 
In another moment Harley entered, 
and, at the same time, the servant 
in attendance approached Audley, 
and announced Baron Levy. 

“ Beg the Baron to wait, unless he 
would prefer to name his own hour to 
call again,” answered Egerton, with 
the slightest possible change of colour. 
“ Yon can say I am now with Lord 
L’Eslrange.” 

“ I had hoped j’ou had done for 
ever with that deluder of youth,” 
said-Harley, as soon, as the groom of 
the chambers had withdrawn. “ I 
remember that you saw too much of 
him in the gay time, ere wild oats 
are sown ; but now surely you can 
never need a loan •, and if so, is not 
Harley L’Estrange by your side? ” 

Egeuton. — “ My dear Harley ! — 
doubtless he but comes to talk to me 
of some borough. lie has much to do 
with those delicate negotiations.” 

IIarlky. — “ And 1 have come on 
the same business. I claim the prio- 
rity. I not only hear in the world, 
but I see by the papers, that Josiah 
Jenkins, Esq., known to fame as an 
orator who leaves out his Ids, and 
young Lord Willoughby Whiggolin, 
who is just now made a Lord of the 
Admiralty, because his health is too 
delicate for the army, are certain to 
come in for the city which you and 
your present colleague will as certainly 
vacate. That is true, is it not ? ” 

Egerton. — “ My old committee " 
now vote for Jenkins and Whiggolin. 
And I suppose there will not be oven 
a contest. Go on.” 

“ So my father and I are agreed 
that you must condescend, for the 
sake of old friendship, to be once 
more member for Lansmere I ” 

“ Harley,” exclaimed Egerton, 
changing countenance far more than 


he had done at the announcement of 
Levy’s portentous visit — Harley — 
No, nol” 

“ No ! But why ? Wherefore such 
emotion ? ” asked L’Estrangc, in sur- 
prise. 

Audley was silent. 

Harley. — “ I suggested the idea to 
two or three of the late Ministers; 
they all concur in advising you to 
accede. In the first place, if declining 
to stand for the place which tempted 
yon from Lansmere, what more natu- 
ral than that you should fall back on 
that earlier representation? In tbo 
second place, Lansmere is neither a 
rotten borough, to be bought, nor a 
close borough, under one man's nomi- 
nation. It is a tolerably large con- 
stituency. My father, it is true, has 
considerable interest in it, but only 
what is called the legitimate inllueuco 
of property. At all events, it is more 
secure than a contest for a larger 
town, more dignified than a scat for a 
smaller. Hesitating still ? Even my 
mother entreats me to say how she 
desires you to renew that connection.” 

“ Harley,” again exclaimed Eger- 
ton ; and, fixing upon his friend’s 
earnest face, eyes which, when sof- 
tened by emotion, were strangely 
beautiful in their expression — “ Har- 
ley, if you could but read my heart 
at this moment, you would — ^you 
would — ” His voice faltered, and ho 
fairly bent his proud head upon Har- 
ley’s shoulder ; grasping the hand he 
had caught, nervously, clingingly — 
“ Oh Harley, if lever lose your love, 
your friendship ! — nothing else is left 
to me in the world.” 

“ Audley, my dear dear Audley, 
is it you who speak to me thus ? 
You, my school friend, my life’s con- 
fidant — you ? ” 

“lam grown very weak and fool- 
ish,’' said Egerton, trying to smile. 
“ I do not know myself. I, too, whom 
you have so often called ‘ Stoic,’ and 
likened to the Iron Man in the poem 
which you used to read by the river- 
side at Eton.” 

“ But even then, my Audley, I 
knew that a warm human heart (do 
what you would to keep it down) 
beat strong under the iron ribs. And 
I often marvel now, to think you 
have gone through life so free fi-om 
the wilder passions. Happier so ! ” 
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Egerton, who had turned his face 
from his friend's gaze, remained silent 
for a few moments, and he then 
sought to divert the conversation, 
and roused himself to ask Harley how 
he had succeeded in his views upon 
Beatrice, and his watch on the Count. 

“ With regard to Peschiera,” an- 
swered Harley, “ I think we must 
have overrated the danger we appre- 
hended, and that his wagers were but 
an idle boast. He has remained quiet 
enough, and seems devoted to play. 
His sister has shut her doors both on 
myself and my young associate dur- 
ing the last few days. I almost fear 
that, ill spite of very sage warnings of 
mine, she must have turned his poet's 
head, and that either he has met with 
some scornful rebuff to incautious 
admiration, or that he himself has 
grown aware of peril, and declines to 
face it *, for he is very much em- 
barrassed when 1 speak to him re- 
specting her. But if the Count is not 
formidable, why, his sister is not 
needed ; and I hope yet to get justice 
for my Italian friend through the 
ordinary channels. I have secured an 
ally in a young Austrian prince, who 
is now in London, and who has pro- 
mised to back, with all his inlluence, 
a incmoriall shall transmit toYieuiia. 
Apropos^ my dear Audley, now that 
you have a little breathing- time, you 
must fix an hour for me to present to 
you my young poet, the sort of her 
sister. At moments the expression 
of his face is so like hers." 

“ Ay, ay,” answered Egertoii 
fpiickly, “ I will see him as you wish, 
but later. 1 have not yet that breath- 
ing-time you speak of ; but you say 
he has prospered, and, with your 
friendship, he is secure from fortune. 
I rejoice to think so." 

“ And your own protege^ this Ran- 
dal Leslie, whom you forbid me to 
dislike — hard task! — what has he de- 
cided?" 

“ To adhere to my fate. Harley, if 


it please Heaven thatldo jiDt live to re- 
turn to power, and provide adequately 
for that young man, do not forget that 
he clung to me in my fall." 

“ If he still cling to you faithfully, 

I will never forget it. 1 will forget 
only all that now makes me doubt him. 
But you talk of not living, Andley! 
Pooh ! — ^your frame is that of a pre- 
destined octogenarian." 

“ Nay,” answered Andley, “ I wa-i 
but uttering one of those vague gcufj- 
ralities which arc common upon all 
mortal lips. An-d now farewell —I 
must sec this Baron.” 

“ Not yet, until you have pro- 
mised to consent to my proposal, and 
he once more member for Lansinerc. 
Tut ! don’t shake your head. I cannot 
be denied. I claim yoiir promise in 
right of our friendship, and shall be 
seriously hurt if 3"ou even pause to 
reflect on it." 

“ AVcll, well, I know not how to 
refuse yon, Harley; but you have not 
been to Lansmere j'^ourself since — 
since that sad event. You must not 
revive the old w'oiind — you must not 
go ; and— and I own it, Harley ; the 
remembrance of it pains even me. I 
would rather not go to Lansmere.” 

“ Ah ! my friend, this is an excess 
of sympatli}’, and I cannot listen to 
it. I begin even to blame my own 
weakness, and to feel that we have no 
right to make ourselves the soft slaves 
of the past.” 

“ You do appear to m*e of late to 
have changed,” cried Egerton sud- 
denly, and with a brightening aspect. 
“ Do tell me that you are happy in 
the contemplation of your new ties — 
that I shall live to sec you once more 
restored to your former self.” 

“ All I can answer, Andley,” said 
L’Estrange, with a thoughtful brow, 
“ is, that you arc right in one thing — 
I am changed ; and I am struggling 
to gain strength for duty and for hon- 
our. Adieu I I shall tell my father 
that you accede to our wishes.” 


CJIa^-'TER VI. 


When Harley was gone, Egerton 
sunk back on lus chair, as if hi ex- 
treme physical or mental exhaustion, 
all the lines of his countenance re- 
laxed and jaded. 

VOL. LXXI. — NO, CCCCXXXIX. 


“ To go back to that place— -there 
— there — where — Courage, courage 
— what is another pang? ” 

He rose with an effort, and folding 
his arms tightly across his breast, 

2 Q 
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paced sloit'Iy to and fro the large, 
mournful, solitary room. Gradually 
Ills countenance assumed its usual 
cold and austere composure — the 
secret ej^e, the guarded lip, the 
haughty collected front. The man of 
the world was himself once more. 

“ Now to gain time, aud to baffle 
the usurer,’’ murmured Egerton, with 
that low tone of easy scorn, which 
bespoke consciousness of superior 
power and the fiimiliar mastery over 
hostile natures, lie rang the bell: 
the servant entered. 

“ Is llaroii Levy still waiting? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Admit him.” 

Levy entered. 

“ 1 beg your pardon. Levy,” said 
the ex-minister, “ for liaving so long 
detained you. I am now at. yonr 
commands.” 

“i\Iy dear fellow,” returned the 
Ilaroii, “no apologies between friends 
so old as wc arc ; and 1 fear that my 
bii’ainess is not so agreeable as to 
niahe yiui impatient to discuss it,” 

Eceii roN,(with perfect composure.) 
— “I am to ceuclude, then, that you 
wdftli to bring our accounts to a close. 
Whenever you will, Levy.” 

The Bauox, (disconcerted and sur- 
prised.) — “ Pcste / mon cher, 3'ou take 
things coolly. But ii our accounts 
arc clo.scd, I fear you will have but 
little to Jive upon.” 

Egertox. — “T can continue to 
live on the salary of a Cabinet 
Minister.” 

Baron. — “ Possibly ; but jmu arc 
no longer a Cabinet Minister.” 

Ecjertox. — “ You have never 
found me deceived in a political 
prediction. Within twelve months, 
(should life be spared to me) 1 shall 
be in office again. If the same to 
you, I would ratlicr wait till then, 
formal!}’ and amicably to resign to 
you my lands and this house. If 
yju grant that reprieve, our con- 
L*^ctlon can thus close, without the 
echt and noise, which may be in- 
\.diOns to yon, as it would be dis- 
agreeable to me. But if that delay 
be inconvenient, I will appoint a 
lawyer to examine your accounts, and 
adjust my liabilities.” 

The Baron, (soliloquising.) — “ I 
doaU like this. A lawyer! That 
may be awkward.” 


Egertox, (observing the Baron, 
with a curl of his lip.) — “Well, Levy, 
how shall it be ? ” 

The Baron. — “ You know, my 
dear fellow, it is not my character to 
be hard on any one, least of all upon 
an old friend. And if you really 
think there is a chance of your return 
to office, which you apprelieud that 
an tsriandre as to your affairs at 
present might damage, why, let us see 
if w’c can conciliate matters. But, 
firstj cher, in order to become a 
Minister, you must at least have a 
scat in Parliament ; and, pardon me 
the (inestion, ho\v the deuce arc you 
to find one? ” 

Egerton. — “ It is found.” 

The Baron. — “Ah, I forgot the 
£5000 you last borrowed.” 

Egerton. — “ No ; I reserve that 
sum for another purpose.” 

The Baron, (with a forced laugh.) 
— “ Perhaps to defend yourself 
against the actions you apprehend 
from me? ” 

Egerton.— “ You are mistaken. 
But to soothe your suspicions, I will 
♦ell you plainly, that finding any 
sura 1 might have insured on my life 
would be liable to debts preinenrred, 
and (as you will be ray sole creditor) 
might thus at ray death pass back to 
you; and doubting whether, indeed, 
any office w’ould accept my insurance, 
I appropriate that sura to the relief 
of my conscience. I intend to bestow 
it, while yet in life, upon my late 
wife’s kinsman, llaiidal Leslie. And 
it is solely the wish to do what I 
consider an act of justice, that has 
prevailed witli me to accept a favour 
from the hands of Harley L’Estrange, 
and to become again the member for 
Lansincre.” 

The Baron. — “ lla! — Ijansraere ! 
You will stand for Lansmere ? 

EtiER'ioN, (wincing.) — “ 1 propose 
to do so.” 

The 1>\ron. — “ 1 believe you will 
bo opposed, subjected to even a sharp 
contest. Perhaps you may lose 
your election.” 

Egerton. — “If so, I. resign myself, 
and you can foreclose on my estates.” 

The Baron, (his brow colouring.) 
— “ Look you, Egerton, I shall be 
too happy to do you a favour.” 

Egerton, (with stateliness.) — 
“ Favour I No, Baron Levy, I ask 
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from you no fiivoiir. Dismiss all 
tiiougbt of rendering me one. Ifc is 
but a consideration of business on 
both sides. If you think it bettor 
that we shall at once settle our 
accounts, my lawyer shall investigate 
them. If you agree to the delay I 
request, my lawyer shall give you no 
trouble; and all that I have, except 
hope and character, pass to your 
hands without a struggle.” 

Tiik Bakox. — “Inflexible and 
ungracious, favour or not — put it as 
you will — I accede, provided, first, 
iliat you allow me to draw up a 
fresh deed, which will accomplish 
your part of the compact ; and 
secondly, that we saddle the proposed 
delay wiili the condition that you do 
not lose your election.” 

Egerton. — “ Agreed. Have yon 
anything further to say ? ” 

The Baron. — “Nothing, except 
that, if you require more money, I am^ 
still at your service.” 

Egerton. — “I thank you. No; 

1 owe no man aught except yourself. 
1 shall take the occasion of my retire- 
ment from oflice to reduce my estab- 
Itehmcnt. I have calculated already, 
and provided for the expenditure 1 
need, up to the date I have specified, 
and I shall have no occasion to touch 
the £5000 that I still retain.” 

“Your young friend, Mr Leslie, 


ought to be very grateful to you,” 
said the Baron, rising. I have met 
him in the world — a lad of mneh pro- 
mise and talent. You should try and 
get him also into Parliament.” 

Egerton, (thoughtfully.) — “ You 
are a good judge of the practical 
abilities and merits of men, as regards 
worldly success. Do you really think 
Randal liCslie calculated for public life 
— for a PavUanicntary career?” 

TifE Baron. — “ Indeed I do.” 

Egerton, (speaking more to him- 
self than Levy.) — “ Parliament with- 
out fortune — ’tis a sharp trial ; still 
he is prudent, abstemious, energetic, 
persevering ; and at the onset, under 
my auspices and advice, he might 
establish a position beyond his 
years.” 

The Baron. — “It strikes me that 
we might possibly get him into the 
next Parliament ; or, as that is not 
likely to last long, at all events into 
the Parliament to follow — not for one 
of the boroughs which will be swept 
away, l)ut foi*a permanent seat, and 
without expense.” 

Egerton. — “Ay — and how?” 

The Baron. — “ Give me a few days 
to consider. An ideajiaa occurred to 
me, I will call agaiu if I find it prac- 
ticable. Good day to you, Egerton, 
and success to your election for Lans- 
raere.” 


CriAPTBR Vlf. 


Peschicia had not been so inac- 
tive as he had appeared to Harley 
and the reader. On the contrary, he 
had prepared the way for his ultimate 
design, with all the craft and the un- 
scrupulous resolution which belonged 
to his nature. His object was to 
compel Hiccabocca into assenting to 
tho Count’s marriage with Viol ante, 
or, failing that, to ruin all chance of 
his kinsman’s restoration. ^Quietly 
and secretly he had sought out. 
amongst the most needy and unprin- 
cipled of his own countrymen, thosv 
whom ho could suborn to depose to 
Riccabocca’s participation in plots and 
conspiracies against the Austrian do- 
minions. These his former con- 
nection with the Carbonari enabled 
him to track in their refuge in Lon- 
don ; and hia knowledge of the charac- 


ters he had to deal with fitted him well 
for the villanous task he undertook. 

lie had, therefore, already collected 
witnesses sufficient for his purposes, 
making up in number for their defects 
in quality. Meanwhile, ho had (as 
Harley had suspected he would) set 
spies upon Randal’s movements ; and 
the day before that young traitor con- 
fided to him Violante’s retreat, he had, 
at least, got scent of her father’s. 

The discovery that Violante was 
under a roof so honoured, and seem- 
ingly so safe as Lord Lansmere's, did 
not discourage this bold and desperate 
adventurer. We have seen him set 
forth to reconnoitre the house at 
Knightsbridge. He had examined it 
well, aqd discovered the quarter which 
he judged favourable to a coup-de- 
main^ should thatTbecome necessary. 
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Lord LaiUsmerc’s bouse and grounds 
were surrounded by a wall, the en- 
trance being to the high-road, and by 
a porter’s lodge. At the rear there lay 
fields crossed by a lane or by-road. 
To these fields a small door in the wall, 
which was used by the gardeners in 
passing to and from their work, gave 
communication. This door was usually 
kept locked ; but the lock was of the 
rude and simple description common 
to such entrances, and easily opened 
by a skeleton key. So far there was 
no obstacle which Peschiera’s expe- 
rience in conspiracy and gallantry did 
not disdain as trivial. But the Count 
was not disposed to abrupt and violent 
means in the first instance, lie had 
a confidence in his personal gifts, in 
his address, in his previous triumphs 
over the sex, which made him natu- 
rally desire to hazard the efiect of a 
personal interview ; and on this he 
resolved with his wonted audacity. 
Kandal's description of Violante’s 
personal appearance, and such sug- 
gestions as to her character and the 
motives most likely to influence her 
actions, as that young lynx-eyed 
observer could bestow, were all that 
the Count required of present aid 
from his accomplice. 

Meanwhile we return to Viol ante 
herself. We ace her row seated in 
the gardens at Knightsbridge, side by 
side with Helen. The place was re- 
tired, and out of .sight from the win- 
dows of the fiouse. 

ViOLANTE. — “But why will you 
not tell me more of that early time ? 
You are less communicative even 
than Leonard.” 

Helen, (looking down, and hesita- 
tingly.) — “ Indeed there is nothing to • 
tell you that you do not know ; and it 
is so long since, and things are so 
changed now." 

The tone of the last words was 
mournful, and the words ended with 
a sigh. 

Viol ANTE, (with enthusiasm.) — 
“ Mow I envy you that past which 
yoii ircat so lightly I To have been 
something, even in childhood, to the 
formation of a noble nature ; to have 
borne cn those slight shoulders half 
the load of a man’s grand labour. 
And now to see Genius moving calm 
in its clear career ; and to say inly, 

* Of that genius I am a part I 


“Helen, (sadly and humbly.) — 
“A parti Oh, no! Apart? I don't 
understand you." 

VioLANTE. — “Take the child Bea- 
trice from Dante’s life, and should 
we have a Dante ? What is a poet's 
genius but the voice of its emotions ? 
All things in life and in Nature in- 
fluence genius; but what influences 
it the most, are its sorrows and 
affections." 

Helen looks softly into Violanto's 
eloquent free, and draws nearer to 
her in tender silence. 

VroLANTE, (suddenly.) — “Yes, 
Helen, yes — I know by my own heart 
how to read yours. Such memories 
are ineftaceable. Few guess what 
strange self-weavers of our own 
destinies we women are in oiir veriest 
childhood I " She sunk her voice info 
a whisper : “ How could Leonard 
fail to be dear to 3 'ou — dear as you 
to him— dearer than all others ? ” 

Helen, (shrinking back, and great- 
ly disturbed.) — “ Hush, hush ! yon 
must not speak to mo thus ; it is 
wicked— I cannot bear it. I would 
not have it be so— it must not bc^it 
cannot 1 " 

She clasped lier hands over her 
eyes for a moment, and then lifted 
her face, and the face was very sad, 
but very calm. 

ViOLANTE, (twining her arm round 
Helen’s waist.) — “ How have I 
wounded you ? — how offended ? For- 
give me — bnt why is this wicked ? 
Why must it not be ? Is it because 
he is below you in birth ?" 

Helen. — “No, no — I never thought 
of that. And what am I? Don’t 
ask me — I cannot answer. You are 
wrong, quite wrong, as to me. I can 
only look on Leonard as — as a brother. 
Bnt— but, you can speak to him more 
freely than I can. I would not have 
him waste his heart on me, nor 3 ’et 
think me unkind and distant, as I 
seem. I know not what I say. But 
— but — break to him — indirectly — 
gently — that duty in both forbids us 
both to — to be more than friends— 
than ’* 

“ Helen, Helen 1 ” cried Violantc, 
in her warm, generous passion, 
“your heart betrays you in every 
word you say. You weep ; lean on 
me, whisper to mo ; why — why is 
this? Do you fear that your guar- 
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dian would not consent ? He not con- and to benumb eveiything into death, 
sent ! lie who — ” except woe. 

Helen. — “ Cease — cease— cease.” And this warm, young, southern 

VioLANTE. — “What! You can fear nature, but a moment before was so 
Harley — Lord L’Estrangc? Fie ; full of joy and life, and vigorous, lofty 
you do not know him.” hope. It never till now had known 

Helen, (rising suddenly.) — “ Vio- its own intensity and depth. The vlr- 
lantc, hold ; I am engaged to an- gin had never lifted the veil from her 
other.” own soul of woman. What, till then, 

Yiolante rose also, and stood still, had Harley L^Estrange been to Vio- 
as if turned to stone; pale as death, lante? An ideal— a dream of some 
till the blood came, at first slowly, imagined excellence-^-a typo of poetry 
then with suddenness from her ii. the midst of the common world, 
heart, and one deep glow suffused It had not been Harley the Man — it 
her whole countenance. She caught had been Harley the Phantom. She 
Helen’s hand firmly, and said, in a had never said to herself, “ He is 
hollow voice — identified with my love, my hopes, 

“Another! Engaged to another! my home, my future.” How could 
One word, Ilelen—not to him — not to she ? Of such, he himself had never 

— Harley — to ” spoken ; an internal voice, indeed, 

“I cannot say — I must not. I have had vaguely, yet irresistibly, wliis- 
promised,” cried poor Helen, and as pered to her that, despite his light 
Violantc let fall her hand, she liurricd words, his feelings towards her were 
away. grave and deep. O false voice ! how 

Violante sate down, meclianically. it had deceived her. Her quick con- 
She felt as if stunned by a mortal victions seized the all that Helen had 
blow. She closed her eyes, and left unsaid. And now suddenly she 
breathed hard. A deadly faintness felt what it is to love, and what it is 
seized her ; and when it passed away, to despair. So she sate, crushed 
it seemed to her as if she were, no and solitary, neither murmuring nor 
longer the same being, nor the world weeping, only now and then passing 
around her the same world — as if she her hand across licr brow, as if to clear 
were but one sense of intense, hope- away some cloud that would not be 
less misery, and as if the universe dispersed ; or heaving a deep sigh, as 
were but one inanimate void. So if to throw off some load that no time 
strangely immaterial arc wc really — henceforth could remove. There are 
we human beings, with flesh and certain moments in life in wliich wc 
blood — that if you suddenly abstract say to ourselves, “ All Is over ; no 
from us but a single, impalpable, matter what else changes, that wdiich 
airy thought, which our souls have I have made my all is gone evermore 
cherished, you seem to curdle the — evermore.” And our own thought 
air, to extinguish the sun, to snap rings back in our ears, “ Evermore — 
every link that connects us to matter, evermore ! ” 

CHArTER Yllt. 

As Violante thus sate, a stranger, that father rushed back upon her 
passing stealthily through the trees, with double force. It does so ever — 
stood between herself and the even- we love most our parents at the 
ing siin. She saw him not. He moment when some tie less holy is 
paused a moment, and then spoke abruptly broken ; and when the con- 
low, in her native tongue, addressing science’ says, “ There, at least, is a 
her by the name which she had borne love that never has deceived thee ! ” 
in Italy. He spoke as a relation, and She saw' before her a man of mild 
excused his intrusion: “For,” said he, aspect and princely form. Peschiera 
“1 come to suggest to the daughter the (for it was he) had banished from his 
means by which she can restore to her dress, as from his countenance, all 
father his country and his honours.” that betrayed the worldly levity of 
At the word “ father” Violante his character. He was acting a part, 
roused herself, and all her love for and he dressed and looked it. 
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“My fatkerl*’ she said quickly, 
and ill Italian. “What of him? And 
who are you, sigiiior? IknoAvyou not/’ 
resell iera smiled benignly, and re- 
plied in a tone in which great respect 
was softened by a kind of parental 
tenderness. 

“Suffer me to explain, and listen 
to me while I speak.” Then, quietly 
seating himself on the bench beside 
her, he looked into her eyes, Jind re- 
sumed. 

“ Doubtless, yon have heard of the 
Count di resell iera ? ” 

Viol ANTE. — “ I heard that name, 
as a child, when in Italy. And when 
she with w^hom I then dwelt, (my 
father’s aunt,) fell ill and died, T was 
told that my home in Italy was gone, 
that it had passed to tlic Count di 
Peschicra — my father’s foe.” 

Peschiera. — “ And your father, 
since then, has taught you to hate 
this fancied foe ? ” 

ViOLANTE. — “ Nay ; my father did 
but forbid me ever to breathe his 
name.” 

Pesciiikra. — “A las! what years 
of suffering and exile might have been 
saved your father, had he but been 
more just to his early friend and kins- 
man ; nay, had he but less cruelly 
concealed the secret of his retreat. 
Fair child, J am that Giiilio Frauzini, 
that Count di Peschiera. I am the 
man you have been told to regard as 
your father’s foe. I am the man on 
whom the Austrian emperor bestowed 
his lands. And now judge if I am in 
truth the foe. I have come hither to 
seek your father, in order to dispos- 
sess myself of ray sovereign’s gift. 
T h.ave come but with one desire, to 
restore Alphonso to his native land, 
and to surrender the heritage that 
was forced upon me.” 

ViOLANTE. — “ My father, my dear 
father I llis grand heart will have 
room once more. Oh! this is noble 
enmity, true revenge. I understand 
it, signior, and so will my father, for 
'Sttch wmuld have been his revenge on 
you. You have seen him ? ” 
Peschiera.— “No, not yet. I 
would not see him till I had seen 
yourself; for you, in truth, are the 
arbiter of his destinies, as of mine.” 

ViOLANTE. — “ I — Count ? I — ar- 
biter of my father’s destinies ? Is it 
possible 1 


Peschiera, (wdth a look of com- 
passionate admiration, and in a tone 
yet more emphatically parental.) — 
“ How lovely is that innocent joy ; 
but do not indulge it yet. Perhaps it 
is a sacrifice which is asked from you 
— a sacrifice too hard to hear. Do 
not interrupt me. Listen still, and you 
will sec why I could not speak to your 
father until I had obtained an inter- 
view wdth yourself- Sec W'hy a word 
from you may continue still to banish 
me from his presence. You know, 
doubtlo.‘5s, that your father was ono 
of the chiefs of a party that sought to 
free N orthern Italy from the Austrians. 
I myself was at the onset a w.arm 
participator in that scheme. In a 
sudden moment 1 discovered that 
son.e of its more active projectors had 
coupled with a patriotic enterprise 
schemes of a dark nature — and that 
the conspiracy itself w'as about to be 
betrayed to the gox ernmciit. I wished 
to consult with 3'our father; but he 
was at a distance. I learned that his 
life was coudenim*d. Not an hour was 
to be lost. I took a bold resolve, that 
has exposed me to his suspicions, and 
to my country’s wrath. Put my main 
idea w'^as to save him, my early friend, 
from death, and my country from 
fruitless massacre. I withdrew^ from 
the intended revolt. I sought at once 
the head of the Austrian government 
in Italy, and made terms for the lives 
of Aljihonso and of the other more il- 
lustrious chiefs, which otherwise would 
have been forfeited. 1 obtained per- 
mission to undertake myself the charge 
of securing my kinsman in order to 
place him in safety, and to conduct 
him to a foreign land, in an exile that 
would cease when the danger was 
dispelled. But unhappily he deemed 
that 1 only sought to destroy him. 
Ho lied from my friendly pursuit. 
The soldiers with me w^ero attacked 
byan intermeddling Englishman ; your 
father escaped from Italy — concealing 
his retreat ; and the character of hia 
flight counteracted my efforts to 
obtain his pardon. The government 
conferred on me half his revenues, 
holding the other at its pleasure. I 
accepted the offer to save his whole 
heritage from confiscation. That I 
did not convey to him, what I pined 
to do — viz., the information that I held 
but in trust what was bestowed by 
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the government, and the full explana- 
tion of what seemed blamable in iny 
conduct — was necessarily owing to the 
secresy he maintained. I could not 
discover his refuge ; but I never 
ceased to plead for his recall. This 
year only 1 have partially succeeded, 
lie can be restored to his heritage and 
rank, on one proviso— a guarantee for 
his loyalty. That guarantee the go- 
vernment has named : it is the alliance 
of his only child with one whom the 
government can trust. It was the 
interest of all Italian nobility, that 
the representation of a house so great 
falling to a female, should not pass 
away wholly from the direct lino *, — in 
a word, that you should ally yourself 
with a kinsman. But one kinsman, 
and he the next in blood, presented 
himself. Brief — Alphonso regains all 
that he lost on the day in wliich his 
daughter gives her hand to Giulio 
Franzini, (Joiint di Peschiera. Ah,” 
continued the Count, mournfully, 
“ you shrink-— you recoil He thus 
submitted to your choice is indeed 
unworthy of you. You are scarce in 
the spring of life, lie is in its waning 
autumn. Youth loves youth. He 
does not aspire to your love. AH that 
he can say is, love is not the only joy 
of the heart — it is Joy to raise from 
ruin a beloved father — joy to restore, 
to a land j)oor in all but memories, 
a chief in whom it reverences a line 
of heroes, i'hese arc the joys I oiler 
to you — you, a daughter, and an 
Italinii maid. Still silent ! Oh speak 
to me ! ” 

Certainly this Count Peschiera 
know well how woman is to be wooed 
and won ; and never was woman more 
sensitive to those high appeals wdiicli 
most move all true earnest woman- 
liood, than was the young Violantc. 
Fortune favoured him in the moment 
chosen. Harley was wrenched away 
from her hopes, and love a word 
erased from her Jaiiguago. In the 
void '^f the world, her father’s image 
alone stood clear and visible. And 
she who from infancy had so pined to 
serve that father, who had first 
learned to dream of Harley as that 
father’s friend! She could restore to 
him all for which the exile sighed; 
and by a sacrifice of self 1 Self-sacri- 
fice, ever in itself such a temptation to 
the noble ! Still, in the midst of the 


confusion and disturbance of her 

mind, the idea of marriage with 
another seemed so terrible and revolt- 
ing, that she could not at once conceive 
it ; and still that instinct of openness 
and honour, which pervaded all her 
character, warned even her inexperi- 
ence that there was something wrong 
ill tills clandestine appeal to liersclf. 

Again the C’ount bosoiigiit her to 
speak; and with an effort she said, 
irresolutely — 

“ If it be as you say, it is not for mo 
to answer you ; it is for my fathc”.” 

“ Nay,” replied Peschiera. “ Par- 
don, if I contradict you. Do you 
know so little of your father as to 
suppose that he will suffer his interest 
to dictate to his pride. He would 
refuse, peril aps, even to receive my 
visit — to hear my explanations ; Init 
certainly ho would refuse to tniy 
back his inheritance by the sacrifice 
of his (laughter to one whom he has 
deemed his foe, and whom the mere 
disparity of years wcnild incline the 
world to say he had made the barter of 
his personal ambition. But if I could 
go to him sanctioned by you — if I could 
say your daughter overlooks what the 
father might deem aii obstacle— she 
has consented to accept my hand of lior 
own frcie choice— she imites her hap- 
piness, and blends her prayers, with 

mine, — then, indeed, I could not fail 
of success : and Italy would pardon 
my errors, and bless your name. Ah 1 
Signorina, do not think-of me save as 
an instrument towards tin', fulfilment 
of duties so high and sacred — think 
but of your ancestors, your father, 
your native laud, and reject not the 
proud occasion to prove how you 
revere them all ! ” 

Violantc’s heart was touched at the 
right chord. Her head rose — her 
colour came back to her pale check — 
she turned the glorious beauty of 
her countenance towards the wily 
tempter. She was about to answer, 
and to seal her fate, when at that 
instant Harley’s voice was heard at a 
little distance, and Nero came bound- 
ing towards her, and thrust himself, 
with rough familiarity, between her- 
self and Peschiera. The Count drew 
back, and Violantc, whose eyes were 
still fixed on his face, started at the 
change that passed there. One quick 
gleam of rage sufficed in an instant 
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to light np the sinister secrets of his 
nature— it v^as the face of the bafiled 
gladiator. He had time but for few 
words. 

“I must not be seen here," he 
muttered ; “ but to-morrow — in these, 
gardens— about this hour. I implore 


[May, 

you, for the sake of your father— his 
hopes, fortunes, his very life, to guard 
the secret of this interview — to meet 
me again. Adieu 1 " 

He vanished amidst the trees, and 
was gone— noiselessly, mysteriously, 
as he had come. 


Varieties in English Life.-^Part XXL 


rHAPTER IX. 


The last words of Peschiera were 
still ringing in Violante’s cars when 
Harley appeared in sight, and the 
sound of his voice dispelled the vague 
and dreamy stupor which had crept 
over her senses. At that voice there 
returned the consciousness of a mighty 
loss, the sting of an intolerable an- 
guish. To meet Harley there, and 
thus, seemed impossible. She turned 
abruptly away, and hurried towards 
the house, llarley called to her by 
name, but she would not answer, and 
only quickened her steps, lie paused 
a moment in surprise, and then 
hastened after her. . 

“ Under what strange taboo am I 
placed?" said he gaily, as lie laid 
ills hand on her shrinking arm. “I 
inquire for Helen — she is ill, and can- 
not sec me. I come to sun myself 
in your presence, and you fly me as 
if gods and men had set their mark 
on my brow. Child ! — child ! — what 
is this ? You arc weeping? " 

“ Do not stay me now — do not 
speak to me,” answered Violante 
through her stifling sobs, as she broke 
from his hand and made towards the 
■house. 

“ Have you a grief, and under the 
shelter of my father’s roof? A grief 
that you will not tell to me? Cruel ! ” 
cried Harley, with inexpressible 
tenderness of reproach in his soft 
tones. 

Violante could not trust liersclf to 
reply. Ashamed of her self- betrayal 
— softened yet more by his pleading 
Toice — she could have prayed to the 
•earth to swallow her. At length, 
chocking back her tears by a heroic 
effort, she said, almost calmly, “Noble 
friend, forgive me. I have no grief, 
believe me, which — which I can tell 
to you. I was but thinking of my poor 
father when you came up ; alarming 
myself about him, it may be, with 
wain superstitious fears ; and so— even 


a slight surprise — your abrupt appear- 
ance, has sufficed to make me thus 
weak aud foolish ; but I wish to see 
my father !— f o go home — home ! ” 

“Your fatlier is well, believe me, 
and pleased that you arc here. No 
danger threatens him ; and you, here^ 
are safe.” 

“ I safe — and from what ?” 

Harley mused irresolute. He iu- 
clincd to confide to her the danger 
which her father had concealed ; but 
had he the right to do so against her 
father’s will? 

“ Give me,” he said, “ time to re- 
flect, and to obtain permission to 
intrust you with a secret which, in my 
judgment, you should know. Mean- 
while, this much I may say, that 
rather than you should incur the 
danger that I believe he exaggerates, 
your father would have given you a 
protector — even in llandal Leslie.” 

Violante started. 

“ But,” resumed Harley, with a 
calm, in which a certain deep mourn- 
fulncss was apparent, unconsciously to 
himself — “ but 1 trust you are re- 
served for a fairer fate, and a nobler 
spouse. I have vowed to live hcnc(3- 
forth in the common workday world. 
But for you, bright child, for you, 1 
am a dreamer still I ’’ 

Violante turned her eyes for one 
instant towards the meiancholy 
speaker. The look thrilled to his 
heart. He bowjed his face involuntarily. 
When he looked up, she had left his 
side. He did not this time attempt 
to follow her, but moved away and 
plunged amidst the leafless trees. 

An hour afterwards he re-entered 
the house, and' again sought to see 
Helen. She had now recovered suffi- 
ciently to give him tire interview he 
requested. 

He approached her with a grave 
and serious gentleness. 

“ My dear Helen,” said he, “ you 
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have consented to be my \?ife, my 
life's mild companion ; let it be soon 
— soon— for I need you. I need all 
the strength of that holy tie. Helen, 
let me press you to fix the time.” 

“ I owe you too much,” answered 
Helen, looking down, to have a will 
but yours. But your mother,” she 
added, perhaps clinging to the idea 
of some reprieve — “ your mother has 
not yet — ” 

“ My mother— true. I will speak 
first to her. You shall receive from 
my family all honour due to your 
gentle virtues. Helen, by the way, 


have you mentioned to "tfiolanfe the 
bond between us ? ” 

“ No — that is, I fear I may have 
unguardedly betrayed it, against Lady 
Lansmere's commands too — but — 
but— 

“ So, Lady Lansinere forbade you 
to name it to Violante. This should 
not be. I will answer for her per- 
mission to revoke that interdict. It is 
due to Violante and to you. Tell 
your young friend^ all. Ah, Helen, 
if I am at times cold or wayward, 
bear with me — bear with me; for 
you love me, do you not ? ” 


CHAPTER X. 


That same evening Randal heard 
from Levy (at whose house he staid 
late) of that self-introduction to Vio- 
lante which (thanks to his skeleton - 
key) Teschiera had contrived to effect ; 
and the Count seemed more than 
sanguine — he seemed assured as to 
the full and speedy success of his 
matrimonial enterprise. “ There- 
fore^” said Levy, “ I trust T may very 
soon congratulate you on the acquisi- 
tion of your family estates.” 

“ Strange I ” answered Randal, 
“ strange that my fortunes seem so 
bound up with the fate of a foreigner 
like Beatrice di Ncgra and her con- 
nection with Frank llazeldea;i.” lie 
looked up at the clock as he spoke, 
and added — 

“ Frank, by this time, has told his 
father of his engagement.” 

“ And you feel sure that the Squire 
cannot be coaxed into consent ? ” 

“ No ; but I feel sure that the 
Squire will be so choleric at the first 
intelligence, that Frank will not have 
the self-control necessary for coaxing ; 
and, perhaps, before the Squire can 
relent upon this point, he may, by 
some accident, learn his grievauces 
on another, which would exasperate 
him still morc^” 

“ Ay, I understand — the post obit?'' 

Randal nodded. 

“ And what then?” asked Levy, 
The next of kin to the lands of 
Ilazeldean may have his day.” 

The Baron smiled. 

“ You have good prospects in that 
direction, Leslie ; look now to another. 
1 spoke to you of the borough of 


Lansmere. Your patron, Audley 
EgertoiJ, intends to stand for it.” 

Randal's heart had of late been so 
set upon other and more avaricious 
schemes, that a seat in Parliament 
had sunk into a secondary object; 
nevertheless, his ambitiems and all- 
grasping nature felt a bitter pang, 
when he heard that Egeiton thus 
interposed between himself and any 
chance of advancement.” 

“ So ! ” he muttered i^ullcnly — “ so. 
This man, who pretends to be my 
benefactor, squanders away the wealth 
of my forefathers — throws me penni- 
less on the world ; and, while still 
encouraging me to exertion and pub- 
lic life, robs me himself of—” 

“ No !” inlcrrnptcd Levy — “ not 
robs you ; wc may prevent that. 
The Lansmere interest is not so strong 
in the borough as Dick Avenel’s.” 

“ But I cannot stand against Egcr- 
toii.” 

“ Assuredly not — you may stand 
with him.” 

“How?” 

“ Dick Avcnel will never sufter 
Egerton to come in ; and thougli he 
cannot, perhaps, carry two of his own 
politics, he can split his votes upon 
yon.” 

Randal’s eyes flashed. He saw; at 
a glance, that if Aveuel did not over- 
rate the relative strength of parties, 
his seat could be secured, 

“ But,” he said, “ Egerton has not 
spoken to me on sucK a subject ; nor 
can you expect that he would propose 
to me to stand with him, if he fore- 
saw the chance of being ousted by 
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the very candidate ho himself intro- 
duced.” 

“ Ncitlicv he nor his party will 
anticipate that possibility. If ho ask 
you, agree to stand — leave the rest 
to me.” 

“ You must hate Egertou bitterly,” 
said llaudali “for I am not vain 
enough to tliliik that you thus scheme 
but from pure love to me.” 

“ The motives of men are intricate 
and complicated,” answered J^ev}’’, 
with unusual seriousness. “ It suffices 
to the wise to profit by the actions, 
and leave the motives in shade.” 

There was silence for some minutes. 
Then the two drew closer towards 
each other, and began to discuss de- 
tails in their joint designs. 

Kandal walked home slowly. It 
was a cold moonlit niglit. Young 
idlers of his own years and rank 
passed him by, on their way from the 
haunts of social pleasure. They wej e 
yet in the first fair holiday of life. 
Life’s holiday had gone from him for 
ever. Graver men, dn the various 
callings of masculine labour— profes- 
sions, trade, the state — passed him 
also. Their steps might be sober, 
and their faces careworn ; but no 
step had the Turtive stealth of liis — 
no face the same contracted, sinister, 
suspicious gloom. Only once, in a 


lonely thoroughfare, and on the oppo- 
site side of the way, fell a foot-lall, 
and glanced an eye, that seemed ta 
betray a soul in sympathy with Ran- 
dal Leslie’s. 

And Randal, who had heeded none 
of the other passengers by the way, 
as if instinctively, took note of this 
one. llis nerves crisped at the noise- 
less slide of that form, as it stalked 
on from lamp to lamp, keeping pace 
with his own. He felt a sort of awe, 
as if he had beheld the wraith of him- 
self ; and ever, as he glanced suspi- 
ciously at the stranger, the stranger 
glanced at him. lie was inexpressibly 
relieved when the figure turned down 
another street and vanished. 

That man was a felon, as yet un- 
detected. Between him and his kind 
there stood but a thought — a veil air- 
spiin, but impassable, as the veil of 
the Im.ige at Sais. 

And thus moved and thus looked 
Randal Leslie, a thing of dark and 
secret mischief — within the pale of the 
law, but equally ronoved from man 
by the vague consciousness that at 
his heart lay that which the eyes of 
man would ablior and loathe. Soli- 
tary amidst the vast city, and on 
through the machinery of Civilisation, 
went the still spirit of Intellectual 
Evil. 


CU A PTKR XI. 


Early the next piornirig Randal 
received two notes — one from Frank, 
written in great agitation, begging 
Randal to see and propitiate his father, 
whom he feared he had grievously 
offended ; and then running off, rather 
incoherently, into protestations that 
his honour as well as liis affections 
were engaged irrevocal»!y to Beatrice, 
and that her, at least, he could never 
abandon. 

And the second note Avas from the 
Squire himself — short, and far less 
cordial than usual — requesting Mr 
Leslie to call on him. 

Randal dressed in haste, and went 
at once to Limmer’s hotel. 

He found the Parson with Mr 
Hazeldean, and endeavouring in vain 
to soothe him. The Squire had not 
slept all night, and his appearance 
vas almost haggard. 


“ Oho ! Mr young Leslie,” said he, 
throAviiig himself back in his chair as 
Randal <*ntcred — “I thought yon 
were a friend — I thought yon Avero 
Frank’s adviser. Explain, sir; ex- 
plain.” 

“ Gently, my dear Mr Hazeldean,” 
said the Parson. “You do but surprise 
and alarm Mr Leslie. Tell him more 
distinctly what he has to explain.” 

Squire. — “ Did yon or did you 
not tell me or Mrs Hazeldean, that 
Frank was in love Avith Violante 
Rickey hockey? ” 

Randal, (as in arnaze.^ — “ I ! 
Never, sir! I feared, on the con- 
trary, that he was somewhat ena- 
moured of a very different person. I 
hinted at that possibility. I could 
not do more, for I did not knoAV how 
far Frank’s affections were seriously 
engaged. And indeed, sir, Mrs Hazel- 
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tlean, though not encouraging the 
idea that your sou could marry a 
foreigner and a Roman Catholic, did 
not appear to consider such objections 
insuperable, if Frank’s happiness were 
really at stake.” 

Here the poor Squire gave way to 
a burst of passion, that involved, in 
one tempest, Frank, R.andal, Harry 
herself, and the whole race of 
foreigners, Homan Catholics, and 
women. While the Squire himself was 
still incapable of hearing reason, the 
Parson, taking aside Randal, con- 
vinced himself that the whole affair, 
so far as Randal was concerned, had 
its origin in a very natural mistake ; 
and that while that young gentleman 
had been hinting at Beatrice, Mrs 
Hazeldean had been thinking of 
Violanto. With considerable difli- 
culty he succeeded in conveying this 
explanation to the Squire, and some- 
what appeasing his wrath against 
Randal. And the Hissimiilator, seiz- 
ing his occasion, then expressed so 
much grief and astonishment at learn- 
ing that matters had gone as far 
as tlie Parson informed him — that 
Frank had actually proposed to Bea- 
trice, been accepted, and engaged 
himself, before even communicating 
with his father *, he declared so 
earnestly, that ho could never con- 
jecture such evil — that he had had 
Frank’s positivi; promise to ,take no 
step without the sanction of his 
parents ; he professed such sympathy 
with the Squire’s wounded feelings, 
and such regret at Frank’s involve- 
ment, that Mr Hazeldean at last 
yielded up his honest heart to his 
consoler — and griping Randal’s hand, 
said, “ Well, well, 1 wronged you— 
beg your pardon. AVhat now is to be 
done ? ” 

“ Why, yon cannot consent to this 
marriage — impossible,” replied Ran- 
dal ; “ and we must hope therefore to 
influence Frank by his sense of duty.” 

“ That’s it,” said the Squire ; “ for 
ril not give way. Pretty pass things 
have come to, indeed ! A widow too. I 
hear. Artful jade — thought, no doubt, 
to catch a Hazeldean of Hazeldean. 
My estates go to an outlandish Papis- 
tical set of mongrel brats ! No, no, 
never 1 ” 

“ But,” said the Parson, mildly, 
“ perhaps we may be unjustly pre- 


judiced against this lady. ^Wc should 
have consented to Violante — why not 
to her ? She is of good family ? ” 

“ Certainly,” said Rapdal. 

“ And. good character?” 

Randal shook his head, and sighed. 
The Squire caught him roughly by 
the arm — “ Answer the Parson 1 ” 
cried he, vehemently. 

“ Indeed, sir, 1 cannot speak ill of 
the character of a woman, who may, 
too, be Frank’s wife ; and the world 
is ill-natured, and uot to be believed. 
But you can judge for yourself, my 
dear Mr Hazeldean. Ask your brother 
whether Madame di Negra is one 
whom he Avould advise his nephew to 
msirry.” 

“ My brother! ” exclaimed theSqiiire 
furiously. “ Consult iny distant 
brother on the affairs of ray own sou I ” 

“ He is a man of the Avorld,” put 
in Randal. 

“ And of feeling and honour,” said 
the Parson ; “ and, pcriiaps, through 
him, we may be enabled to enlighten 
Frank, and save him from what 
appears to be the snare of an artful 
woman.” 

“ Meanwhile,” said Randal, “ 1 
will seek Frank, and do^my best with 
him. Let me go now— i will return 
in an hour or so.” 

“ I will accompany you,” said the 
Parson. 

“ Nay, pardon me, but I think we 
two young men can talk more openly 
AAdthout a third person, even so wise 
and kind as you.” 

“ Let Randal go,” growled the 
Squire. And Randal went. 

He spent some time with Frank, 
and the reader will easily divine how 
that time was employed. As he left 
Frank’s lodgings, he found himself 
suddenly seized by the Squire himself. 

“ I was too impatient to stay at 
home and listen to the Parson’s 
prosing,” said Mr Hazeldean, nerv- 
ously. “ 1 have shaken Dale off. 
Tell me what has passed. Oh I don’t 
fear — I’m a man, and can bear the 
worst.” 

Randal drew the Squire’s arm 
within his, and led him into the 
adjacent park. 

“ My dear sir,” said he, sorrow- 
fully, “ this is very confidential what 
1 am about to say. 1 roust repeat it 
to you, because without such confi- 
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dencc, I see not how to advise you 
on the proper course to take. But if 
I betray Frank, it is for his good, and 
to his owu father ; — only do not tell 
him. He would never forgive me — 
it would for ever destroy my inllu- 
ciicc over him.” 

“ Go oil, go on,” gasped the Squire; 
“ speak out. Til never tell the un- 
grateful boy that I learned his secrets 
from another.” 

“ Then,” said Randal, “ the secret 
of his entanglement with Madame di 
Ncgra is simply this — he found her 
in debt — nay, on the point of being 
arrested—”'* 

“ Debt ! — arrested ! Jezabel ! ” 
And ill paying the debt himself, 
and saving her from arrest, he con- 
ferred on her the obligation which no 
woman of honour could accept save 
from her affianced husband. Poor 
Frank! — if sadly taken in, still we 
must pity and forgive him I ” 

Suddenly, to Randal’s great sur- 
prise, the Squire’s whole face bright- 
ened up. 

“ I see, I see T' he exclaimed, slap- 
ping his thigh. “ I have it — I have 
it. ’Tis an affair of money I I can 
buy her off. Jf she took money from 
him, the mercenary, painted baggage! 
why, then, she’ll take it from me. I 
don’t care what it costs— lialf my for- 
tune — all ! I’d be content never to 
see Ilazcldeau Hall again, if I could 
save my sqii, my own son, from dis- 
grace and misery ; for miserable he 
will be, when he knows he has 
broken my heart and his mother’s. 
And for a creature like that I My 
boy, a thousand hearty thanks to you. 
Where does the wretch live ? I’ll go 
to her at once.” And as he spoke, 
the Squire actually pulled out his 
pocket-book and began turning over 
and counting tlie bank-notes in it. 

Randal at first tried to combat this 


bold resolution on the part of the 
Squire ; but Mt Hazeldean had seized 
on it with all the obstinacy of his 
straightforward English mind. He 
cut Randal’s persuasive eloquence off 
in the midst. 

“ Don’t waste your breath. I’ve 
settled it ; and if you don’t tell me 
where she lives, ’tis easily found out, 
I suppose.” 

Randal mused a moment. After 
all,” thought he, “ why not? He will 
be sure so to speak as to enlist her 
pride against himself, and to irritate 
Frank to the utmost. Let him go.” 

Accordingly, he gave the informa- 
tion required ; and, insisting with great 
earnestness on the Squire’s promise 
not to mention to Madame di Kegra 
his knowledge of Frank’s pecuniary 
aid, (for that would betray Randal 
as the informant;) and satisfying 
himself ns he best might with the 
Squire’s prompt assurance, “ that he 
knew how to settle matters, without 
saying why or wherefore, as long as 
he opened his purse wide enough,” he 
accompanied Mr Hazeldean back into 
the streets, and there left him — fixing 
an hour in the evening for an inter- 
view at Limmer’s, and hinting that 
it w'ould be best to have that inter- 
view without the presence of the 
Parson. “ Excellent good man,” 
said Randal, but not with sufficient 
knowledge of the world for affairs 
of this kind, which you undcrstaiul so 
well.” 

“I should think so,” quoth the 
Squire, who had quite recovered his 
good-humour. “ And the Parson is 
as soft as buttermilk. We must be 
firm here — firm, sir.” And the Squire 
struck the end of his stick on the 
pavement, nodded to Randal, and 
went on to Mayfair as sturdily and 
as confidently as if to purchase a 
prize cow at a cattle show. 


CHAPIEU XI r. 


“ Bring the light nearer,” said 
John Burley— “ nearer still.” 

Leonard obeyed, and placed the 
candle on a little table by the sick 
man’s bedside. 

Burley’s mind was partially wan- 
dering ; but there was method in his 
madness. Horace Walpole said that 


“his stomach would survive all the 
rest of him.” That which in Burley 
survived the last was his quaint wild 
genius. lie looked wistfully at the 
still flame of the candle : “ It lives 
ever in the air!” said he. 

“ What lives ever ? ” 

Barley’s voice swelled — “Light I” 
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He turned from Leonard, and again 
contemplated the little flame. *^In the 
fixed star, in the Will-o’-the-wisp, in 
the great sun that illumes half a world, 
or the farthing rushlight by which the 
ragged student strains his eyes— still 
tlie same flower of the elements. Light 
in the universe, thought in the soul — 
ay — ay — Go on with the simile. My 
head swims. Extinguish the light 1 
You cannot; fool, it vanishes from 
your eye, but it is still in the space. 
Worlds must perish, suns shrivel up, 
matter and spirit both fall into no- 
thingness, before the combinations 
whoso union makes that little flame, 
which the breath of a babe can restore 
to darkness, shall lose the power to 
unite into light once more. Lose the 
power! — no, the necessity : — it is the 
one Must in creation. Ay, ay, very 
dark riddles grow clear now — now 
when I could not cast up an addition 
sum in the baker’s bill 1 What wise 
man denied that two and two made 
four? Do they not make four? I 
can’t answer him. But I could 
answer a question that some wise 
men have contrived to make much 
knottier.” He smiled softly, and 
turned his face for some minutes to 
the wall. 

This was the second night on which 
Leonard had watched by his bedside, 
and Burley’s state had grown rapidly 
worse. He could not last many days, 
perhaps many hours. But he had 
evinced an emotion beyond mere 
delight at seeing Leonard again. He 
had since then been calmer, more 
himself. “I feared I might have 
ruined you by my bad example,” he 
said, with a touch of humour that 
became pathos as he added, “ That 
idea preyed on me.” 

“ Noj no ; you did me great good.” 

“ Say that — say it ofteu,” said 
Burley, earnestly; “it makes my 
heart fed so light.” 

lie had Visteued to Leonard’s story 
with deep interest, and was fond of 
talking to him of little Helen. He 
detected the secret at the young 
man’s heart, and cheered the hopes 
that lay there, amidst fears and sor- 
rows. Burley never talked seriously 
of his repentance ; it was not in his 
nature to talk seriously of the things 
which he felt solemnly. But his high 
animal spirits were quenched with 


the animal power that •fed them. 
Now, wo go out of our sensual exis- 
tence only when we are no longer 
enthralled by the Present, in which 
the senses have their realm. The 
sensual being vanishes when we are 
in the Past or the Future. The Pre- 
sent was gone from Burley ; he could 
no more bo its slave and its king. 

It was most touching to see how 
the inner character of this man un- 
folded itself, as the leaves of the outer 
character fell off and withered — a 
character no one would have guessed 
in him — an inherent refinement that 
was almost womanly ; and he had all 
a woman’s abnegation of self. lie took 
the cares lavished on him so meekly. 
As the features of the old man return 
in the stillness of death to the aspect 
of\"outh— the lines effaced, the wrinkles 
gone — so, in seeing Burley now, you 
saw what he had been in his spring 
of promise. But he himself saw only 
what he had failed to be — powers 
squandered — life wasted. “ I once 
beheld,” he said*, “ a ship in a storm. 
It was a cloudy, fitful daj', and I 
could sec the ship with all its masts 
fighting hard for life and for death. 
Then came night, dark as pitch, and 
T could only guess that the ship 
fought on. Towards the dawn the 
stars grew visible, and once more I 
saw the ship — it was a wreck — it w'cnt 
dow’n just as the stars shone forth.” 

AVhen he had made that allusion 
to himself, he sate very still for some 
time, then he spread out his wasted 
hands, and gazed on them, and on 
his shrunken limbs. “Good,” said 
he, laughing low ; “ these hands were 
too large and rude for handling the 
delicate webs of tnj own mechanism, 
and these strong limbs ran away with 
me. If I h ad been a sick ly puny fel low, 
perhaps my mind would have had 
fair play. There was too much of 
brute body here! Look at this hand 
now 1 you can see the light through 
itl Good, good 1" 

Now, that evening, until he had 
retired to bed, Burley had been un- 
usually cheerful, and had talked with 
much of his old eloquence, if with 
little of his old humour. Amongst 
other matters, he had spoken with con- 
siderable interest of some poems and 
other papers in manuscript which had 
been left in the house by a former 
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ludger, aiftl which, the reader may 
remember, that Mrs Goody er had 
nrged Iiim in vain to read, in his last 
visit to her cottage. But titen be 
had her husband Jacob to chat with, 
and the spirit bottle to finish, and 
the wild craving for excitement 
plucked his thoughts back to' his 
London revels. Now poor Jacob 
was dead, and it was not brandy 
that the sick man drank from the 
willow’s cruise. And London lay 
afar amidst its fogs, like a world 
resolved back into nebulae. So to 
please his hostess and distract his 
own solitary thoughts, ho had con- 
descended (just before Leonard found 
him out) to peruse tne memorials of 
a life obscure to the world, and new 
to his own experience of coarse joys 
and WOOS. “ I have boon making a 
rninanco, to amuse myself, from their 
contents,” said he. “ They may be of 
use to you, brother autlior. I have 
told Mrs Goody er to place them in 
your room. Amongst those papers 
is a journal — a woman’s journal ; it 
moved me greatly. A man gets into 
another world, strange to him as the 
orb of Sirius, if he can transport him- 
self into tlfce centre of a woman’s 
heart, and see the life there, so 
' wholly unlike oui own. Things of 
moment to us, to it so trivial ; things 
trifling to us, to it so vast. There 
was this journal — in its dates re- 
minding me of stormy events of my 
own existence, and grand doings in 
the world’s. And those dates there, 
ohronieJing but the mysterious unre- 
vealcd record of some obscure loving 
heart ! And in that chronicle, O Sir 
Poet, there was as much genius, 
vigour of thought, vitality of being, 
poured and wasted, as ever kind 
friend will say was lavished on the 
rude outer world by big John Burley ! 
Genius, genius ; are we all alike, then, 
save when we leash ourselves to some 
matter-of-fact material, and float over 
the roaring seas on a wooden plank 
or a herring tub ? ” And after he had 
uttered that cry of a secret anguish, 
John Burley had begun to show 
symptoms of gi-owing fever and dis- 
turbed brain ; and when they had got 
him into bed, he lay there muttering 
to himself, until towards midnight he 
had asked Leonard to bring the light 
nearer to him. , 
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So now lie again was quiet — with 
his face turned towards the wall ; and 
Leonard stood by the bedside sorrow- 
fully, and Mrs (Joodyer, who did not 
heed Burley’s talk, and thought only 
of his physical state, was dipping 
cloths into iced water to apply to his 
forehead. But as she approached 
with these, and addressed him sooth- 
ingly, Burley raised himself on his 
arm, and waived aside the bandages. 
“ I do not need them,” said he, in a 
collected voice. “ I am better now. 
1 and that pleasant light luiderstand 
one another, and 1 believe all it tells 
me. Pooh, pooh, I do not rave.” 
He looked so smilingly and so kindly 
into her face, that the poor woman, 
who loved him as her own son, fairly 
1 nrst into tears. He drew her to- 
wards him and kissed her forehead. 

“ Peace, old fool,” said he fondly. 
“ You shall tell anglers hereafter how 
John Burley came to fishier the one- 
eyed perch which he never caught ; 
and how, when he gave it up at the 
last, his baits all gone, and the line 
broken amongst the weeds, you com- 
forted the baffled man. There are 
many good fellows yet in the world 
who will like to know that poor 
Burley did not die on a dunghill. 
Kiss me ! Come, boy, you too. Now, 
God bless you, I should like to sleep.” 
His cheeks were wet with the tears 
of both his listeners, and there was a 
moisture in his own eyes, which 
nevertheless beamed bright through 
the moisture. 

He laid himself down again, and 
the old woman would have withdraw n 
the light. He moved uneasily. “ Not 
that,” he murmured — “light to the 
last 1 ” And putting forth his wan 
hand, ho drew aside the curtain so 
that the light might fall full on his 
face. In a few minutes he was asleep, 
breathing calmly and regularly as an 
infant. 

The old woman wiped her eyes, 
and drew Leonard softly into the ad- 
joining room, in which a bed had been 
made up for him. He had not left the 
house since he had entered it with Dr 
Morgan. “You are young, sir,” said 
she with kindness, “ and the young 
want sleep. Lie down a bit : 1 will call 
you when he wakes.” 

“ No, I could not sleep,” said Leo- 
nard. “ I will watch for yon." 
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The old woman shook her head. 
“I most see the last of him, sir; 
but I know he will be angry when 
his eyes open on me, for ho has grown 
very thoughtful of others.” 

“ Ah, if he had but been as thought- 
ful of himself 1” murmured Leonard ; 
and he seated himself by the table, on 
which, as he leaned his elbow, he dis- 
lodged some papers placed there. They 
fell to the ground with a dumb, moan- 
ing, sighing sound. 

“ What is that?” said he starting. 

The old woman picked up the 
manuscripts and smoothed them care- 
fully. 

“ Ah, sir, ho bade me place these 
papers here. lie thought they might 
keep you from fretting about him, in 
case you would sit up and wake. 
And he had a thought of mo, too ; for 
I have so piued to find out the poor 
young lady, who left them years ago. 
She was almost as dear to me as he is ; 
dearer perhaps until now — when — 
when — I am about to lose him.” 

Leonard turned from the papers, 
without a glance at their contents: 
they had no interest for him at such 
a moment. 

The hostess went on — 

“Torhaps she is gone to heaven 
before him ; she did not look like one 
Jong for this world. She left us so 
suddenly. Many things of hers be- 
sides these papers are still here ; but 
I keep them aired and dusted, and 
strew lavender over them, in case 
she ever come for them again. You 
never heard tell of her, did you, sir ? ” 
she added, with great simplicity, and 
dropping a half curtsey. 

“ Of her? — of whom ?” 

"^Did not Mr John tell you her 
name — dear — dear ; — Mrs Bertram.” 

Leonard started ; — the very name 
so impressed upon his memory by 
Harley L’Estrange. 


“Bertram!” he repeated. “Are 
you sure ?” 

“ Oh yes, sir 1 And many years 
after she had left us, and we had heard 
no more of her, there came a packet 
addressed to her here, fi om over sea, 
sir. We took it in, and kept it, and 
John would break the seal, to know 
if it would tell us anything about her; 
but it was all in a foreign language 
like — we could not read a word.” 

“ H ave you the packet ? Pray show 
it to me. It may be of the greatest 
value. To-morrow will do — 1 cannot 
think of that just now. Poor Bur- 
ley!” 

Leonard’s manner indicated that 
he wished to talk no more, and to 
be alone. So Mrs (loodyer left him, 
and stole back to Burley’s room on 
tiptoe. 

The young man reniaiued in deep 
reverie for some moments. “Light,” 
he mummied. “How often ‘Light* 
is the last word of those rouiul whom 
the shades arc gathering!”* He 
moved, and straight on liis view 
through the cottage lattice there 
streamed light, indeed — not the miser- 
able ray lit by a human hand — but 
the still and holy eiriilgciicc of a 
moonlit heaven. It lay broad upon 
the humble floors — pierced across the 
threshold of the death chamber, and 
halted clear amidst its shadows. 

Leonard stood motionless, his eye 
following the silvery silent, splendour. 

“ And,” ho said inly — “ and does 
this large erring nature, marred by its 
genial faults—this soul which should 
have filled a land, as yon orb the 
rooinr with a light that linked earth 
to heaven — docs it pass aw’ay into the 
dark, and leave not a ray behind? 
Nay, if the elements of light are ever 
in the space, and when the flame goes 
out, return to the vital air-^so thought, 
once kindled, lives for over around 


* Fi\ery one remembers that Goethe’s last words are said to have been, “ More 
Light and perhaps what has occurred in the text may be supposed a plagiarism 
from those words. But, in fact, nothing is more common than the craving and de- 
mand for light a little before death. Lei any consult his own .sad experience in the 
last moments of those whose gradual close he lias watched and tended. What more 
freiiueiit than a prayer to open the shutters and let in the sun 3 What complaint 
more repeated, and more touching, than “ that it is growing dark ? ” I once knew a 
sufferer — who did not then seem in immediate danger — suddenly order the sick room 
to be lit up as if for a gala. When this was told to the physician, he said gravely, 
No worse sign.” 
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and aboutfiis, a part of our breathing 
atmosphere. Many a thinker, many 
a poet, may yet illume the world, 
from the thoughts which you genius, 
that will have no name, gave forth — 
to wander through air, and recombine 
again in some new form of light.’* 
Thus he wont on in vague specula- 
tions, seeking, as youth enamoured of 
fame seeks too fondly, to prove that 
mind never works, however erratically, 
in vain — and to retain yet, as an in- 
fluence upon earth, the soul about to 
soar far beyond the atmosphere where 
the elements that make fame abide. 
Not thus had the dying man inter- 
preted the eudarance of light and 
tliought. 
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Suddenly-, in the midst of his rorerio, 
a low cry broke on his ear. He shud- 
dered as he heard, and hastened fore- 
bodingly into the adjoining room. 
The old woman was kneeling by the 
bedside, and chafing Burley’s hand — 
eagerly looking into his face. A glance 
sufliced to Leonard. All was over. 
Burley had died in sleep —calmly, and 
without a groan. 

The eyes were half open, with that 
look of inexpressible softness which 
death sometimes loaves ; and still they 
were turned towards the light j and 
the light burned clear. Leonard 
closed tenderly the heavy lids ; and, 
as ho covered the face, the lips smiled 
a serene farewell. 
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In the northern outskirt of London, 
there is a dingy-looking, ill- shaped 
building, on tlie bank of a narrow 
canal, where at one time, not very 
long ago, real water fell in sparkling 
cascades, Trafalgars were fought in 
veritable vessels, and, triumphant 
over all, radiant in humour and 
motley, with wit at his fingers’ ends, 
and ineffable character in his feet, 
laughed, hobbled, jeered, flouted, and 
pirouetted the clown, Joseph G rimaldi. 
The audiences, in those days, were 
partial to beer. Tobacco was a 
pleasant accompaniment to the won- 
ders of the scene. Great cfiect was 
produced by farces of a very unsen- 
timental kind ; and the principal 
effort of the author was to introduce 
as much bustle and as many kicks 
into his piece as he could. A bloody 
nose secured three roundsof applause; 
a smack on tlie cheek was a success- 
ful repartee ; a coarse oath w^as only 
emphatic — nobody blushed, every- 
body swore. There were fights in 
the pit, and the police-office was near 
at hand. It was the one place of 
entertainment for a poor and squalid 
district. Poverty and dirt w^ent 
there to forget themselves, and came 
away unimproved. It was better, 
perhaps, than the beer- shop, certainly 
better than the prize-fight, but not so 
good as the tea-garden and hop. Thia 
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building is now the Theatre Royal, 
Sadler’s Wells, presided over by one 
of the best actors on the English 
stage, and ringing, night after night, 
to tho language of Shakspeare and 
Massinger. How does the audience 
behave ? Better than young gentle- 
men of the Guards at a concert of 
sacred music ; better than young 
ladies of fashion at a scientific lecture. 
They don’t yawn, they don’t giggle, 
they don’t whisper to each other at 
the finest passages ; but there is in- 
tense interest — eyes, heart, mind, all 
fixed on the wondrons evolvcment of 
the story. They stay, hour by hour, 
silent, absorbed, attentive, answering 
the touch of the magician’s wand, 
warming into enthusiasm, or melting 
into tears, with as fine an apprecia- 
tion of the working of the play as if 
they had studied the Greek drama, 
and been critics all their days. Are 
they the same people, or the same 
class of people, who roared and rioted 
in the pit in the days of the real 
water? Exactly the same. The 
boxes are three shillings, the pit a 
shilling, the gallery a sixpence. 
There are nlany fustian jackets in the 
pit, and in the gallery a sprinkling of 
shirt sleeves. Masters of trades, and 
respectable shopkeepers, and profes- 
sional men, and their families are in 
the boxes ; and Mr Phelps is as great 
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a benefactor to that neighbourhood 
as if hc^had established a public park, 
or opened a lyceum for education. 
There is a perceptible deference, we 
are told, in the manners of the dis- 
trict. You can't raise a man in any 
one department without lifting him 
up in all. Improve his mind, you 
refine his character ; teach him even 
mathematics, he will learn politeness ; 
give him good society, ho will cease 
to be coarse ; introduce him to Shak- 
speai-e, Jonson, Beaumont, Massinger, 
and ^Y'ebater, ho will be a gentleman. 
A man with friends like these will 
not go to the tap of the Black Dog. 
Better spend his sixpence at Sadler's 
Wells, and learn Avhat was going on 
in Home In the time of Coriolanus, 
or learn the thankless ness of syco- 
phantic friends in the Athenian 
Timon. With the bluff and brutal 
Henry VIII. they are quite familiar, 
and form a very tolerable idea of a 
certain ])inchbeck cardinars pride, 
from the insolence of the overweening 
Wolsey. That energy and honour 
overcome all impediments, they have 
long discovered from the story of the 
Lady of Lyons, and the grandeur of 
self-devotion in the noble aspirations 
of Ion. A world like this opening to 
their eyes, reflects a pleasant light on 
the common earth they inhabit. One 
touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin." The same sentiment 
brings a big sob into their rough 
throats, and swells the gentle bosom 
of the delicate young lady in the 
front row of the dress circle. If the 
Queen were there, there would bo a 
quivering of the royal lip. Jack 
Wiggins, the tinman, cries as if he 
were flogged. Let us off to see Sad- 
ler's Wells, where a new play is to 
bo acted, with our ol^ friend James 
VI. for its hero. A pretty hero for a 
play! — The pedantic, selfish, ambi- 
tious, and cowardly son of Mary 
Stuart, who kissed the hand reeking 
with his mother's bloody and held 
out the Scottish crown to be an 
awmous-dish, into >vhich Elizabet'’ 
disdainfully threw her niggard charity, 
like an old maid depositing a fai'thing 
in the plate at the Magdalen Hospi- 
tal door. This play is improperly 
called a tragedy, because a few 
people happen to be killed in the 
course of it. The fouud$ition is de- 
YOL. LXXr.-^NO. ccccxxxix. 


cidedly comic — horribly, OTotesquely 
comic. There ^the laughter tries in 
vain to banish* the shudder, and be- 
tween them a compound is created 
which we believe to be new to the 
stage. The conventional tyrant of 
tragedy Is entirely done away with. 
There are no knittings of brows and 
crossings of elbows, starts and strut- 
tings, such as we generally see made 
the accompaniments of revenge and 
hatred. There is a low, selfish, 
cruel nature, disguised in ludicrous 
repartee and jocular conversation — 
a buffoon animated by the soul of 
Hichard III., a harlequin's lath tipt 
with deadly poison — our ordinary 
ideas turned topsy-turvy, and Po- 
lonius running his sword through 
Hamlet behind the an-aa. Whether 
this historical view of James be cor- 
rect or not, docs not matter to the 
play. It is the view chosen by the 
author on a preponderating weight of 
evidence ; and the point of his career 
chosen for the development of these 
blacker portions of his disposition is 
the Gowric plot, where even the 
king’s adulators were unable to hide 
the murmurs of the people, who cer- 
tainly believed his conduct to have 
been cruel and unjust.* 

Such a piece of acting as Mr Phelps’s 
presentment of James is rarely seen 
on the stage. His command of the 
Scotch dialect is wonderful in an Eng- 
lishman ; his walk, his look, his atti- 
tude, are as palpable indications of 
character as the language he employs. 
There is not a turn of his mouth, or 
a leer of his eye, that is not in har- 
mony with the general design. His 
pride, terror, abasement, doubt, 
triumph, and final despair, are all 
given with a marvellous versatility, 
which yet never trendies on the identity 
of the actor's creation. But touches 
arc here and there added, some to 
soften, some to darken, till the whole 
is like a Dutch picture-— laboriously 
minute in all its details, and perfect 
as a finished whole. 

The English envoy, Sir John Ayliffe, 
has been sent by Elizabeth with an 
answer to a demand made by James, 
that she should proclaim him her 
successor on the English throne. He 
has diverged from his road to Holy- 
rood to the castle of the Laird of 
Hestalrig— the secret, but principal 
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agent in a plot for seizing the king ; 
and is grcafly alarmed^on hearing that 
Spanish and Roman agents are at the 
Scottish court, promising tlic king 
great pecuniary assistance if he will 
march across the Border, and, with 
the help of the discontented Catholic 
nobility, assert his claim by force. 
Ho therefore agrees to aid llestalrig 
in his attempt to secure the king, and 
proceeds on his way to Edinburgh. 
Lord Gowric, with his brother, is on 
a visit to the Laird, (5^wric being, of 
course, in love with his daughter, and 
is easily worked on to aid the plot by 
hearing of certain indignities which 
had been offered to his mother in his 
absence by the minions of the king. 
He also goes to Edinburgh, and hero 
we are introduced to his mother, the 
widowed countess, who urges iiim to 
revenge her wrongs, and vindicate bis 
honour by confronting the oppressor. 
Uestalrig has also come to the capital, 
encounters his friend Gomez, the Span- 
ish agent, and is by him requested to 
take care of certain sun|s of gold which 
have been sent over fur the purpose of 
purchasing the assistance of the nobles 
to the views of Spain. We now come 
into the court of Holy rood. James 
gabbles, and ‘storms, and tleeches, 
and goes through the most strange, 
yet natural evolutions— hears a nega- 
tive reply from England delivered by 
Sir John Ayliffc— is startled by the 
apparition of Gowric drest in his 
father’s arms — and dismisses the court 
with a threat of vcngca7ice against all 
his opponents, especially the heirs of 
his old enemy. Lord Ruthven. 

'Iho interest of the plot hangs on 
the intellectual combat between the 
wily and sagacious laird, and the 
truculent and relentless king. Witii 
some of the gold obtained from the 
Spaniard, Restalrig induces James to 
move the court to Falkland, in order 
to be more casil}" seized whjii in the 
vicinity of Gowric’s house ; but James 
carries his design farther, and goes 
into tne mansion of the Gowries, 
having arranged with his train to 
follow him, and make themselves 
masters of his hosts. When RestaL 
rig’s triumph in the success of his 
plan and the imprisonment of the 
king is at its height, a chivalrous 
sense of honour in the young earl has 
disconcerted the whole design, 'by 
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restoring James to liberty, and ad- 
mitting his followers. Slaughter then 
takes place; but while James is 
rejoicing in his gratified revenge, and 
the destruction of his enemies, it is 
announced to him that Restalrig, at 
the head of the men of Perth, is at 
the gate ; they arc clamorous fur 
vengeance — the alarm-bells are ring- 
ing — strange yells of an outraged 
populace arc heard — .Fames, in an 
agony of cowardly remorse, blames 
the instruments of his cruelty — and 
the curtain falls,* leaving him in im- 
mediate expectation of being toru to 
pieces in punishment of his useless 
crime. The performers have IK tie to 
do in this play, except to bring out 
the peculiarities of the king. Restal- 
rig is played with a rough humour, 
and appreciation of the part, by IVIr 
Bciinet ; but the effect of the young 
earl, upon whom a great deal depends 
in the scene of the release, is entirely 
destroyed by the unfortunate voice 
and feebleness of the actor. As an 
exhibition, however, of how one great 
performer can vivifi" a whole play in 
spite of all drawbacks, we pronounce 
the acting of Mr Phelps in some 
respects without a parallel on the 
modem stage. 

In the good old comedy of the 
‘‘Mail of tlio World,” he is no less 
remarkable in his delineation of Sir 
Pertinax Macsycophant. His power 
over the Scotch dialect is the same ; 
and it is only a less powerful perform- 
ance, from the character itself being 
less diversilied, and the tr.agic clement 
being entirely omitted. Disagreeable 
characters botli, from their hardness 
and selfishness; and we should like 
to sec the same art applied to some 
softer and more captivating specimens 
of the Scottish^p.jcics. 

We have been forced already to 
confess that single-character pieces 
arc the only style of drama to which 
full justice can be done in any theatre 
in London. Many people, deluded by 
this circumstance, and preferring the 
perfection of one to the rae^liocrity of 
many, wjjl gravely tell j?ou that the 
drama itself ought to bo formed, in 
this respect, on the model of the 
stage ; that the interest ought to be 
concentred in the hero, and the others 
kept entirely subordinate, or at least 
only endowed with vitality enough to 
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enable thorn to survive the kicks and 
butFcts with which the chief personage 
of the plot asserts his superiority. 
That one central interest must exist in 
a properly-constructed drama, there 
is no doubt ; but it is a terrible nar- 
rowing of the author’s walk if you 
debar him from affixing this interest 
to a group, and limit it entirely to 
one. You force him to descend to 
mere peculiarities, and the evolvement 
of character in its most contracted 
sense — thereby, and to this extent, 
trenching upon the province of farce, 
which consists in a development of 
the humours of some selected indivi- 
dual. The drama, on the other hand, 
paints humanity in the abstract, 
modified in its particular action by the 
position and chax*acter of the person- 
ages 6f the story ; and in so fur as, 
for the sake of one chief actor, the 
movement of the play is made to 
depend on him, the poet sinks from 
being the Titian or Michael Angelo of 
his art, into the Watson (rordon, Fhil- 
lips, or rickersgill ; — high names cer- 
tainly •, but portrait-painting, even at 
its best, is not history. Lot any man 
read JuHus Ctpsar, and think of the 
Kembles, Young, !Macready, and 
J^lllistou all ill the same play, and 
talk no more of a onc-cliaractcred 
drama as the fittest for representation, 
and the highest of its class. A one- 
charactered drama is only/ the best 
when there is but one good actor in a 
theatre ; if there were three good 
actors, a thrce-characterod play would 
speedily arise ; where all were good, 
Shakspeare would rc.ippcar — that is 
to say, crowds would go to see 
Shakspeare, instead of going, as now, 
to see this or that performer in Hamlet 
or Macbeth. 

The nearest approach to this diffu- 
sion of excellence is to be found on 
the French stage. A unity of pur- 
pose is visible in the whole company. 
The flunky who announces the coun- 
tess’s carriage enters into the spirit 
of the scene, and is as completely the 
flanky, and nothing more, as Kegn u' 
is the marquis, and nothing less. 
But one man we possess on tlic Eng- 
lish boards, who is very superior to 
Begnier and all his clan. Charles 
Matthews has more graceful ease, 
more untiring vivacity, more genial 
comprehension, than the very finest 


of the Parisians. For ninety-five 
nights he has held a huShed theatre 
in the most complete subjection to his 
magic art, and was as fresh and for- 
cible on the last night of the course 
as at its beginning. Yet never once 
does he raise his voice above drawing- 
room pitch ; no reliance has he on 
silver shoe-buckles or slashed doub- 
lets ; he wears the same coat and 
other habiliments in which he break- 
fasts at home or dines with a fi^Ciid. 
Never once docs Jie point an epigram 
with a grimace, or even craph.msc a 
sentiment with a shrug of his shoul- 
ders. 1 he marvel is how the e licet 
is created ; for there is no outward 
sign of effort or intention. That the 
effect is there, is manifest from pit to 
gallery ; and yet, there >stauds a quiet, 
placid, calm- eyed, pleasant-mannered, 
meek- voiced, bald-headed, gentleman- 
ly stockbroker, with respectable brass- 
buttoned blue coat and grey trousers, 
such as is to bo seen on any day of 
the week pursuing his way from St 
John’s Woo(^ or Bromptoii; and, at 
first sight, as unfit for tlicatrical re- 
presentation as the contents of \m 
ledger for the material of an epic 
poem. But he is placed in queer and 
unaccountable sitnatimisV — made in- 
tensely interesting by some strange 
instance of mistaken identity ? — or en- 
dangered in life and fame by some 
curiously ingenious piece of circum- 
stantial evidence ? Nothing of tlic 
kind. The man is before you all the 
time. You know his whole circum- 
stances as well as he himself docs. He 
has a wife and daughter ; he lives in 
a well -furnished capacious house — 
we should say in the upper part of 
Baker Street; and ptobably a brass 
plate reveals to the inquiring passen- 
ger that it is the residence of Mr Af- 
fable Hawk. That is his name: a 
merchant or stockbroker, at one time 
very lioiiest and very rich ; but his 
partner, a Mr Sparrow, has eloped 
with the co-partnery funds, leaving 
Mr Hawk’s affairs in inextricable con- 
fusion, and throwing him into the 
disagreeable necessity of living on liis 
wits. He has a great and available 
capital, and lays it out to the best 
advantage. Never did wits so stand in 
the stead of money before. AVitli them 
he pays off* debts, with them he em- 
barks in speculations, and on their 
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security raises loans, throwing seed 
in the stoniest places, and receiving 
a hundredfold. Nor is his triumph 
over a set of trustful spinsters, or per* 
sons nnacciistomcd to business, lie 
does not live npon pigeons, but, like 
the lovers in Boccaccio, makes an ex* 
cellent dinner on a sharp-beaked fal- 
con. Mr Hardcore will stand no 
more nonsense. He rashes into the 
liouse—hat on head, stick in hand. 
He will have his money, or issue a 
writ at once. With a gentlemanly 
motion towards his head, Mr Affable 
convicts him silently of ill-breeding 
and impertinence, and the hat is in- 
stantly removed. With the utmost 
euavity, he requests the irate creditor 
to write to his clerk to stop farther 
proceedings, and to add, in a post- 
script, a cheque for £200. The man 
is staggered by the immensity of the 
impertinence. But the calm superior- 
ity of his debtor makes itself felt in 
spite of his utmost efforts. Certain 
shares in a brilliant speculation liavo 
been secured by Mr Ilawk for his 
friend at a very low premium. The 
letter to the clerk is written. But 
<ho cheque for £200 ? Sir Harry Les- 
ter, a rich baronet, is about to marry 
Mr Hawk's daughter; all debts are 
to be paid by the enraptured son-in- 
law ; a fitting breakfast must be 
given ; a few trinkets, a few dresses. 
You wouldn’t have such a glorious 
prospect spoiled by the want of such 
n trifle ? Hardcore writes the cheque, 
and rushes off to secure the depre- 
ciated shares. Another comes In who 
•throws himself on the charity of his 
debtor, pleads poverty, distress, even 
starvation. How can the polished 
and humane Mr Hawk resist so touch- 
ing an appeal ? He can’t. lie doesn't. 
He goes fi}r three pounds, as an in- 
stalment of which it appears he has 
already paid nine, making a remavk- 
ably good return on the loan of our 
penurious friend, Mr Earthworm. 
That gentleman rejoices in the suc- 
ceiss of his “ dodge,” and appears tri- 
iimphant in his conquest over the 
feelings of Mr Hawk. But the bene- 
volent debtor now returns, pays the 
three sovereigns, and hurries his visi- 
tor off to make way for Mr Gross- 
mark, who is about to purchase shares 
in a speculation of Mr Hawk’s, which 
is to yield three Inmdred per cent. 
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“ How much is required ? ” says the 
miserable Earthworm — “ throe hun- 
dred pounds?” He thinks ho can 
raise the sum — a friend who is very 
rich will help him: he will advance 
the money. But the four hundred 
pounds are required at once.” Is it 
four hundred?” x\ bow from Mr 
Hawk. “Well, my friend will not 
stick at that.” “ And the five hun- 
dred pounds will set the matter 
afloat,” said Mr Hawk ; “ but go— 
there’s a good fclloAV — for I hear 
Grossmark’s step, and the shares are 
promised to him.” Earthworm’s dis- 
guise is seen through, and falls off 
like the traveller’s cloak before tlie 
heat of the sun. “ Here ! here’s the 
money,” he cries — puts a pile of notes 
into Mr Hawk’s reluctant hand, and 
the bargain is closed. Prosperity 
once more seems an inhabitant of 
Baker Street. He has received seven 
hundred pounds, and can now provide 
a trousseau, and furnish forth a wed- 
ding breakfast. Twenty thousand 
pounds he has settled on his daughter; 
but they arc any twenty thousand he 
may bo able to extract from the 
uncountable riches of his • son- 
in-law. This noble specimen of 
Hibernian honour rejoices in a double 
name ; one being Sir Harry Lestei-, 
with which to ticklq the ears of the 
millionaires of Baker Street, and the 
other his work-day appellation under 
which lie enacts the distinguished 
part of a stag in railways, and a de- 
faulter in other speculations. Ilis 
interview with Mr Hawk would be 
diamond cut diamond if the strength 
and brilliancy wern’t all on one side. 
Preliminaries are settled — the amount 
of marriage portion agi’Ced upon — a 
description of the Lester estates, in- 
cluding a salt marsh taken on trust, 
and all things verging towards a satis- 
factory fulfilment. The salt marsh 
instantly suggests to the ingenious 
Hawk a perfect California of specu- 
lation ; divided into shares, market 
rigged, property realised, and no other 
inquiries are made. But the course 
of true love never did run smooth. 
In the most dramatic scene of the 
play, the mutual discovery is made 
that Mr Hawk is an insolvent, and 
Sir Harry a swindler— the Lister 
estates arc in an Irish bog, the salt 
marsh is the sea. Pleasant is it to 
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see the mild self- composure, and sub- 
lime self-reliance of Mr Hawk. For 
some years he has softened his credi- 
tors' hearts, and amnsed their hopes 
with reports of the return of his 
runaway partner Mr Sparrow, with 
all the funds of the firm, and a vast 
Increase of capital by successful trade 
in the East. That expedient has been 
tried so often that it begins to lose its 
effect. The creditors laugh when he 
mentions Sparrow's name. What can 
be better than to make Sir Harry 
bronze his countenance, shave off his 
beard, put on a wig, buy a carriage in 
Long Acre, and post up to Baker 
Street at the very moment, decisive 
of his fate, when his creditors, now 
aware of the failure of his chance of 
marrying his daughter to a fortune, 
arc to assemble with their united 
claims and remorselessly convey him 
to the Fleet? Sir Harry agrees. 
Hawk retires to mature his plans; 
but Mrs Hawk, radiant with some 
unexpected good news, hurries in — 
stops Sir Harry from the execution of 
his infamous plot, and waits in happy 
expectation the denouement of the 
piece. The creditors come in — they 
bawl, they grin, they scold, they 
bully. Sparrow is appealed to in 
vain. They have heard too much of 
that Levanter’s return to believe in it 
any qiorc. Hark ! a carriage rattles 
up to the door. They look out^of the 
window : carriage covered with mud ; 
— old fellow hobbles out — pigtail 
wig exactly as ordered. Capital, 
Sir Harry, cries Hawk I Now, then, 
gentlemen, will you be persuaded? 
Won’t you wait for ten days till I have 
arranged our partnership accounts, 
and then we will pay you in full ? 
The creditors pause. At last one of 
them goes out to see. He comes 
back with a cheque for the amount 
of his debt ! Hawk stands aghast. 
Another goes out, and comes in hold- 
ing iin a bank post bill for ten 
thousand pounds ! More and more 
confounded. IJawk has uncomfort- 
able thoughts of forger}^ and thir ;;s 
Sir Harry carries the joke too far. 
At last the wife of his bosom rnshes 
in, and at the other door Sir Harry 
makes his appearance. This is magic, 
witchcraft, sorcery ; for still the credi- 
tors go out, and still come back with 
all their claims discharged. The real 
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Sparrow has indeed returned; and, 
having thus made the amtnde^ is in a 
position to solicit an interview with 
his injured partner ; and that saga- 
cious and now thoroughly honourable 
gentleman concludes the scries of his 
dodges” with a solemn declaration 
ill favour of probity and fair-dealing, 
which would have been more edifying 
if he could have appealed to his own 
conduct in illustration of what he said. 
There was no occasion for any piece 
of hypocrisy like this at the end. 
His life was a sermon. We have 
heard an objection made to the moral 
of this play, that it invests swindling 
with dignity, and so unites dishonesty 
with wit, case, grace, and fascinating 
manner, as to make dishonesty itself 
far from a repulsive object. Have 
you ever reflected, oh critic, that 
the creditors here arc the helots of 
the scene, to be a disgust and warn- 
ing to otlicrs ; and, in the midst of 
their apparent respectabilities, are 
shown to be the dishonest workers 
of their own losses ? — that Mr Hawk 
is far less the tempter of those City 
gentlemen, than the creation of the 
style of speculation in which they 
arc ’all engaged. Without Earth- 
worms and Hardcor& there wouldi 
be no possible existence for onr easy, 
pleasant, buoyant friend Hawk. The 
whole play may be called “ Roche- 
foucauld’s Maxims Dramatised for 
a better satire on the selflsbness, 
meanness, and gullibility of the ani- 
mal mail is not to be found in the 
whole range of literature or philoso- 
phy. What little ,is to be done by 
Mr Roxby, as Sir Harry, is done 
“ excellent well.” There is a very 
praiseworthy obtuseness to the ras- 
cality of his conduct, and calm con- 
sideration of his claims, which is 
very edifying as contrasted with the 
thorough appreciation of him instan- 
taneously arrived at by his intended 
father- in -law. The principal creditors 
also are very adequately representedy 
especially the miserable begging im- 
postor, by Mr Frank Matthews. A 
more life-like combination of mendi- 
city, and its unvarying accompani- 
ment mendacity, was never observed 
by Mr Horsford ; and we confess to 
a feeling approaching displeasure, 
when we learn that the beneficent 
Sparrow has restored his money to 
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that gmootl^-tongaed, snpple-backed, 
black hcartea vagabond. Now, what 
is the oonciusion derived from all 
this ? — That a dramatic feast of tliis 
quality has not been seen in our time. 
Not that the language is comparable 
to Sheridan’s — in fact, the composition 
is rather poor ; not even that there is 
any novelty in the plotj — but the 
strength of this play is first of all hi 
tlic prevailing truthfulness of Charles 
Matthews’ acting ; and, secondly, 
that it never on any one occasion 
oversteps the modesty of nature. 
AVith the sole exception of the oppor- 
tune return of the defaulting partner, 
we believe that the entire story of 
this drama was enacted every day in 
the neighbourhood of Capel Cow’t all 
the time of the rail\va\" mania, and is 
now performing every daj'^ not far 
from the Stock Exchange. And tlic 
proof that this lecture, as it may be 
called, on the art of commercial 
gambling, is carried on in accordance 
with inevitable natural laws, is that in 
spite of tlie English names, the Iiish 
baronet, the Baker Street furniture, 
and the thoroughly London atmo- 
sphere that surrounds all tlie person- 
ages introduced, the play is originally 
French. The scene is Paris, — the 
creditors are Parisian -the swindling, 
speculating, caballing, kite-flying, and 
mystification, are all originall}^ the 
oflspring of the Bourse ; and all the 
merit of the jilnglish play-w'right is, 
that he has very ingeniously hidden 
the birthplace of his characters, with- 
out altering, or in the slightest degree 
damaging, their features ; and, in fact, 
has given them letters of naturalisa- 
tion under which they could rise to 
be Lord Mayors of Tjondoii, and eat 
turtle and drink port as if to the 
manner born. The author is poor 
Balzac, lately dead, who left Mer- 
cadet a legacy to the stage of more 
value by far than all his contributions 
to it during his lifetime, llis minute 
dissection of character had given a 
'^barm to his novels, but gave no in*o- 
miso of a success upon the boards ; 
for his ends were worked out bra 
thousand little traits, as iu our own 
Miss Austin, without ever having 
recourse to the broad effects that 
seem adapted to the theatre ; — and we 
believe his dramatic triumph came as 
a surprise upon the Parisian public, 
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which, at the same time, highly 
appreciated his Eugenic Grandct, and 
his other revelations of provincial life. 

While dw^elling on the performances 
of the Lyceum, it would be unpardon- 
able to omit, from the notice of Maga 
and lier readers, the genius of Mr 
Beverlo}’^, the scene-painter. It al- 
most requires an apology for applying 
that old appL'llation to a man who 
lavishes upon tlie laiulscapes required 
in a phiy a richness of imagination 
and power of touch which would bring 
envy to the hearts of the Poiussins or 
Claude. 1 1 is not by gorgeous colours, 
or startling light and shade, that Be- 
verley jiroduces his etfects. AVith a 
severe adherence to his original de- 
sign, he works out a scene, so perfect 
ill its parts, and so combined as a 
whole, that It is difficult to realise to 
the mind the gigantic scale, or the 
coarse touches, wdth which it is paint- 
ed: you gaze on it as on a finished 
picture by some great artist, who has 
devoted months to its elaboration iu 
the solitude of his studio ; and wonder 
not less at the taste, and fancy, and 
sentiment of those extraordinary 
works, than at the rapidity with Avliich 
they a,re produced, and the inexhaus- 
tible resources of the mind that gives 
them biith. It rests with Mr Bever- 
ley himself, whether to follow his 
illustrious predecessors, Ivobcrt^ and 
Stanfield, to the highest honours of 
the Academy, or to continue an exhi- 
bition of his on 11 , where the apidause 
of shouting thearres teslilies nightly 
to his artistic powers; and amide room 
and verge enough is given for his 
highest conceptions, wdiich w'ould, 
perhaps, object to find themselves 
cramped wuihiti the limits of an ordi- 
nary frame, and subjected to 1 he ten- 
der mercies of a hostile liaiiging com- 
mittee. Whichever way he decides, 
ihe arts will infallibly be the gainers. 
If he descends to ordinary canvass, 
and ])laces infinite riches in a little 
room,” he will take rank in after ages 
with the masters who have ennobled 
the English school ; if he continues 
whore he is, not less jiseful will his 
efforts be in diffusing a love of beauty 
and a knowledge of effect. The Ly- 
ceum, like its Athenian prototype, 
will become a lecture-ball ; and from 
his lessons and examples, new Wil- 
sons and Turners, new Calcotts and 
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Constables, may arise to maintain 
tlia supremacy of British landscape 
against all competitors. 

Our readers must remember a very 
spirited account of an ascent of Mont 
Blanc by Mr Albert Smith. Very 
spirited, and.vcry interesting it was; 
but you should go and hear the author 
give his mvfi voce version of it, iiliis- 
Irated ])y Beverley’s views. When 
we say the descriptions are funny, we 
are not correct; though certainl}'^ there 
is a great deal of whim and fun in the 
course of his address. When we say 
the narrative is grave, startling, en- 
trancing, we are not correct ; though, 
undoubtedly, there are passages that 
take away the -auditor’s breath, and 
hair-breadth ’scapes that make him 
shudder; — but the true description of 
the whole tw'o hours’ entertaiumeut 
is, that if is a remarkable combina- 
4iuii of talent, humour, lucid narrative, 
and personal adventure, which every- 
body ought to go and hear, and a suc- 
cession of scenes and paintings which 
everybody oiigld to go and see. The 
deaf man will be delighted ; the blind 
inau will be amazingly pleased ; but 
people in tlie full enjoy men t of C 3 'es 
and ears will bo inexcusable, if they 
1 efusc them so great a treat as the 
united efforts of two such artists will 
allbrd. 

Saturday — and the week’s inspec- 
tion has come to a close. A cold cast 
wind is howling along Oxford Street, 
evidently in search of snow, and ra- 
ther disappointed at not finding the 
Serpentine covered with ice. The 
Almanac tells us it is April ; but our 
extremities have private information 
that it is December. As we go shi- 
vering home, we will diverge for a 
moment into the most curious reposi- 
tory of nick-nacks the world contains 
— being the gatherings of thirty years, 
at a cost of thirty thousand pounds. 
We call in Argyll Street, and are 
civilly received by Mr Hertz, the pro- 
prietor of the collection, lie is a little, 
round, oily- faced German, evidently 
of the Jewish persuasion, and remark- 
ably fond of tobacco. His roon is 
like a pawnbroker’s shop ; only ^11 his 
customers must have been possessors 
of picture galleries, and have brought 
themselves into difficulties by culti- 
vating a “ taste.’* There are ward- 
robes richly inlaid, with a genealogy 


as carefully kept as the pedigree of a 
race-horse. He will tell #you how it 
came into the hands of Louis XIV., 
and how it ornamented a chamber in 
the Tuileries during the Empire ; or 
a ring will be sliown you, with the 
hair of Julius Cicsar under the glass. 
Beautiful miniatures arc pointed out, 
of great value as works of art, but far 
more valuable from their being un- 
doubted likeuesses of their fair and 
fiimous originals. Beauties of the 
reign of Francis; eyes that looked 
kindly on Henry IV. ; cheeks that 
flushed in vain to win a transient 
smile from the Grand Monanjue, are 
all there. Thcn'there arc little ivory 
cabinets, and screens magnificently 
embroidered, all with their respective 
stories — there being no article that 
depends entirely on its intrinsic me- 
rits, but borrows a great part of its 
interest from the adventures it has 
gone through. Finally, he gives you 
a kc}", and sends you olf, under the 
guardianship of his maid, to ‘a house 
ill Great Marlborough ^Strcet, which 
you find filled,* from cellar to garret, 
with works or a still more valuable 
description. We have only time to 
mention some very fine cartoons by 
Correggio, and a splendid statue 
in black marble of a llomaii prize- 
fighter. This is a very fine specimen 
of ancient skill. Mr Hertz’s object 
is to sell the entire collection, and wo 
believe he declines to dispose of it 
piecemeal. Were this not the case, 
it would be indispensable for the 
country to secure some of the trea- 
sures here contained, though it would 
perhaps be asking Too much of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to endow 
the British Museum with the mis- 
cellaneous articles by which the 
statue and cartoons arc accompanied. 
Cohier, colder still, and fast and 
furious wo hurry towards our cham- 
bers. What do blockheads and poet- 
asters of all ages moan by the balmy 
breath of April ? — the sunny showers 
of April ?— the “ smiles and tears 
together ” characteristic of that hope- 
ful and delicious month ? We believe 
it is a cuckoo note, continued by imi- 
tative mediocrity from the days of 
Theocritus. All very well for him in 
the beautiful climate of Sicily to 
cover the head of Spring with fresh 
flowers, and lie upon the grass play- 
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ing his Fandoan pipes. But where 
are flowers* to be seen, at this most 
unchcering season, here ? Or who can 
lie down on the grass before the end 
of July without the certainty of cold 
and rheumatism ? Here has the cold 
wind been blowing for two months — 
sneezes and snufilings loading every 
breeze ; and yet you turn to a pas- 
toral poem, an eclogue or rhapsody, 
about the beailtics of nature, and yon 
read whole passages in praise of 
April 1 With our hat clenched over 
our brow, and a handkerchief held to 
our mouth, we career madly through 
Leicester Square. On the steps of 
Miss Linwood’s old exhibition, a man 
is standing enveloped in ancient 
armour. He might as well be cased 
ill ice. But utterly unconscious seems 
he of the absurdity of his appearance, 
or of the cold that must be shot 
through him from steel cuirass and 
iron greaves. In a gentle voice he 
addresses the passer by. “It is use- 
less to observe,” he says, “ that all 
intelligent individuals will be gratifled 
by a sight of the strongest man in 
the world.” This is so diiferent from 
the usual style of those touters, that 
we involuntarily slacken our pace. 
“It is scarcely necessary,” he pro- 
ceeds, “ to remark that Professor 
Crosso is decidedly at the head of 
his profession, and that the entrance 
money is only one shilling.” We are 
won by the smooth volubility of the 
knightly orator. Who is Professor 
Crosso ?--3hnd what is his profession? 
We ascended the steps, traversed a 
gallery, deposited a shilling, and 
entered a large apaitment with a 
number of wooden bciiclies, a small 
gallery at the back, and a green 
curtain door, hiding for a time the 
wonders of the stage. Tliree fiddlers 
strung their instruments with most 
nuholy discord; the company gra- 
dually dropped in, principally foreign- 
ers ; the gas gave a leap of increased 
light ; a tune began, and the curtain 
rose. Oh, earth and sky I what is this 
we behold ? A iableaU’-vivant of the 
death of Hector. Old Priam, ven- 
erable from the length of his beard, is 
the central figure ; around him sit the 
maids and matrons of Troy. Hector 
lies dead in front ; and to slow music, 
..^ho stage on which they stand 
^‘^9 whirled round so as to give a 


variety of views of the same group, 
and great applause rewards the dis- 
play. There is certainly a great 
scarcity of drapery about the prin- 
cipal figures, but nothing to be found 
fault with on the score of decorum 
or propriety ; bnt we read in a small 
hand-bill that the artistes are all 
German I and we gaze with great 
curiosity on the development of the 
Teutonic ^orm. The round hilarious 
faces, the fiat noses, and prominent 
chins, would prove, to the entire satis- 
faction of Professor Owen, that our 
Bavarian friends were lineal descen- 
dants of the Cailres at the Cape. 
There was not a single one of the 
Trojan ladies who did not look well 
practised in asking the inhabitants to 
buy a broom. The sons of Priam seem- 
ed waiters from the foreign restaurants 
in Lisle Street ; and the dead Hector 
had a strong resemblance to the owner 
of a small cigar-shop, where there is 
a card in the wiodow with the urords, 
“ Hicr sprecht Maim Deutsch.” 
There were other subjects illustrated, 
but all by the same artistes. The 
figures were very tastefully disposed ; 
but a little more beauty, and a closer 
approximation to the outlines of the 
Canova Venus, would be a great 
improvement. However, the patri- 
otic audience were highly gratified, 
and the Hutch ideal evidently ful- 
filled. Performances then began, 
where there was a display of strength 
which would be incredible if there was 
no trick in some of the displays. The 
professor tossed weights about which 
were more fit for waggons than 
human arms. An immense iron bar 
was laid upon the floor, which he 
first lifted by the middle with unani- 
mous approbation ; he then raised it, 
keeping it horizontal by a hold 
about oiic-third from the end. Ho 
then laid it down, and grasping one 
end of it, certainly succeeded in rais- 
ing the other end from the ground, 
while the minutest observation could 
detect no hair suspended from the 
ceiling, nor other means by which 
he could bo assisted in the feat. But 
the cupwning performance, Avhich was 
preceded by a long pause, to enable 
“ the yellow-haired and blue - eyed 
Saxons” to recover from their surprise, 
was called the Harmless Guillotine, 
and consisted in catting off a girl's 
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head, without doing her any harm. 
The professor walked in leading his 
victim, by the hand. She was pro- 
bably one of the Trojan maidens, and 
by no means so favourable a specimen 
of female charms as the Argive Helen. 
With a vast amount of guttural and 
other splutter, the professor addressed 
the audience in German; and was 
interpreted by one of the fiddlei-s for 
the benefit of anyuntravelled English- 
man who might be present. The 
object of the speech was to beg the 
ladies not to be alarmed at what 
they are about to see ; for though 
the head appeared to be cut off, he 
assured them, on his own word as a 
gentleman and a Christian, that it was 
mere deception, and that he was by no 
means the murderer he appeared. lie 
then led away his victim, and placed 
her on a kind of sofa-bed at the back 
of the stage, and drew the curtains 
round her. He next advanced, and 
asked whether the company would 
have the execution done behind the 
curtain or in front? There was a 
unanimous answer to this, that we 
wished to see the operation ; where- 
upon he drew the curtain, waved a 
sword two or three times, and ap- 
peared to saw away at the girl’s 
neck, till finally the head came off, 
and in a triumphant manner ho held 
^t up for popular applause. It was 
a failure. The stage was so, dark, 
the figure so indistinct, the prepara- 
tion so clumsy, that we could not by 
any ’means entertain the feelings of 
horror and astonishment he intended 
to produce. The fiddler, in a feeble 
voice, invited any of the ladies or 
gentlemen present to go on the stage 
and examine more nearly the sepa- 
rated head and its marks of reality. 
But nobody responded to the invita- 
tion; and again we fixed our hat 
desperately over our brows, and faced 
once more the pitiless blowings of 
the April breeze. 

Thus have we attempted to give a 
clear and dispassionate view of some 
of the amusements offered to' the 
millions of London. The list we 
have chosen is very limited ; for, in 
this commnnication we have omitted 
all mention of the great majority of 
the theatres, the operas, the salles de 
dansty the panoramas, the dioramas, 
and other pictorial exhibitions. AVhat 


we wish to impress on the intelligent 
reader is the absolute necessity of 
improving, and turning to as benefi- 
cial purpose as possible, the means 
of entertainment which already exist. 
The theatre, we maintain, has in 
itself the material most fitted for this 
purpose ; not the theatre of show and 
spectacle, of burlesque and buffoonciy, 
but the theatre of life and poetry. 
The machinery is already there, the 
actors capable of improvement, the 
drama ready to spring into fresh 
existence, and all that is wanted is 
the fostering presence of good and 
benevolent men — wise enougli to see 
the immense engine, for good or for 
evil, which it is in their power to 
direct, and brave enough, in the con- 
fidence of a good cause, to despise 
the sneers of the ignorant. The 
•amusements of the people, properly 
considered, are as important as their 
ability to spell, or even as the com- 
fort of their houses ; and the philan- 
thropic economist who spreads the 
light of education into desolate lanes, 
and brightens, with cleanliness and 
convenience, the poor man’s room, 
only half executes his task if he does 
not afford intellectual recreation to 
the mechanic who has a Shilling or two 
to spare, but leaves him to the false 
cncitcment of the melodrama, or the 
leer and vulgarity of the tea-garden. 

But this is Sunday morning, and 
we are at Woolwich in time for 
changing guard. Here arc four or 
five thousand artillery, and a regi- 
ment or two of dragoons ; and what 
with cadets and eng^eers, the fight- 
ing population must be close on seven 
thousand men. The heath spreads 
its smooth hard surface in front of 
the parade-ground, and scattered all 
over the place are cannons and car- 
riages, and mortars and implements 
of warfare enough to exterminate the 
human race in half-an-hour. There 
arc no such fine intelligent-looking 
men as the artillery in the British 
service. Great care is taken in the 
selection of recruits; for the duties 
even of a private need both bodily 
and mental activity. Their pay is 
higher than that of the line, and their 
conduct so good, that out of that im- 
mense body only four have made 
their appearance before a magistrate 
for the last two years. 



m 

Tho quiet of the town is wonder- 
ful. Ther^ is uot a uniform anywhere 
to be seen, except where the sentry, 
with dniwu sword, efuards the heath 
gates. On this great expanse there 
is no motion. A tiag here and there 
sways to find fro in the breeze, and 
occasionally the burst of a bugle-call 
rises into the air from some distant 
barrack- 3"ard. But now a few ofticera 
and their wives and families move 
silently about — fine liandsome lads 
come down by twos and threes from 
the college of cadets — white-haired 
generals, and majors find captains 
scarcely less w'hitc- haired, pace so- 
leinnl}^ along the gravel — and, finally, 
wo all arrive at tlie <loor of the bar- 
rack chai)el, which is gcnirded by sen- 
tinels, and devoted entirely to the 
garrison. On entering on the ground 
line w'e are surprised to find ourselves' 
in the gallery. On the different pew 
doors tlie ranks and designations of 
the occupants are written — general 
officers, field- officers, officers, cVic. ; 
and on going forward to tho front of 
the seat, and looking down into the 
body of the building, we sec already 
assembled the men of the 4th Dra- 
goons on the cross-benches in front 
of the pulpit, 'and artillerymen on the 
seats under the gallery, A beautiful 
sight — above a thousand gallant fel- 
lows in their blue trousers with red or 
yellow stripes, their belts crossed, 
their side-arms on, and all exhibiting 
any medals* or decorations they may 
possess. A corporal in full uniform 
acted as clerk, and the band played 
the anthems, while some military 
choristers sang the hymns and re- 
sponses. Better beliaviour it is im- 
possible to see in a church. It was a 
calm, observant, and very atteutivc 
congregation. After the prayers, the 
clergyman, who rejoices in a very fino 
voice, commenced his sermon amid 
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the hushed attention of his avdience. 
He was very plain, very straightfor- 
ward, and spoke to them as men who 
had duties which were by no means 
iucoiisisteut with the Christian cha- 
racter. Their temptations he touched 
upon, and gave them warnings and 
advice. In about a quarter of an 
hour, having seen that his admoni- 
tion had had its effect — for he 
preached without book, and kept liis 
eye on liis cimgregation the whole 
time — lie dismissed them with their 
faculties unfatigued, and what he had 
told them fresh upon their minds. 
On standing up or kneeling down, 
the clash of their swords upon the 
pavement w as very fine ; the jingle 
of si)urs also was heard whenever 
thC3^ moved ; and not the less gal- 
lantly will they press their liorses’ 
flanks, and sway their sabres in some 
deathful charge, that they heard and 
treasured the lessons of their friend 
the chaplain. We intend, on some 
future occasion, to devote a whole 
paper to a day at Woolwich, but wo 
have already seen enough to take off 
the edge of our fear of a French in- 
vasion. With llardinge at the head 
of our Ordnance, and the great name 
of Wellington still sounding in tho 
hearts of Ids countrymen — with rifle 
corps innumerable, and the whole 
empire ready to rise at the first* 
beacon that Hares on Beachy Head — 
wc shall only observe to the whole 
world in arms, that if by some miracle 
it finds its way to English ground, it 
will receive the most tremendous 
tlirashing that ever a world in arms, 
or out of them, received since history 
began. We therefore solemnly advise 
all foreign nations, kings, princes, 
adventurers, bullies, and personages 
whatsoever, to keep a civil tongue in 
their heads, and stay quietly at 
home. 


Our London Commissioner, 
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I, 

To travellers by tbe seas, or on long plains, 

The distant objects, on the horizon’s verge, 

Show but their highest summits ; so with Time. 

Time orbs so silently beneath our feet, 

We look around, and know not that we move. 

Or that the point whereon we stand, to-day, 

This moment, is our culminating point ; 

The Past and Future dip as they recede, 

And only give to view the tops of things. 

Therefore, be happy now ; the mental eye 
take his i)lcasure, pleasure if it he, 

In gazing on the Cottage, or the Church ; 

The Heart may fondly dwell upon the one. 

And think of days of piety, to be ; 

And on the other, till the breath of Horae 
Waft to the soul more pleasant memories 
Thau the West stealing o’er a field of hay ; — 

Blest in our ignorance, we cannot sec 

That, underneath the rose-grown eaves of Home 

Lurk lire and sickness, bickering and want; 

Or, where the steeple-cross shines iu the sun. 

That damp, cold graves are nestling dark bciteath. 

All Nature cries, “ Be liai^py now.” The Bee, 
Whose angry labours wound the ear of Noon, 

Finds in the winter, from his garnered store, 

(^nick spoliation, and a bitter death ; 

TJie light-winged Buttcrlly, with truer scope, 
llanges, all summer, through the garden-beds, 

And, ignorant of darker days to come, 

Enjoys a life-long holiday ; the Man 
Wiio spake as never man did, bade us view 
The untended lilies of the desert-plain : 

“ They toil not,” said he, “ neither do they spin ; 
And yet I say to you that Solomon, 

III all his glory, was not clad like these.” 

Michael De Mas knew not this holy truth ; • 

Alas I his thought was ever of the morrow : 

And yet he was no foolish homesick swain, 

Such as, amid the perils of the strife. 

The conflict of existence, pine and sigh 
To flee to some ideal resting-place, 

To feed on contemplation, or to woo 
Some simple Thestylis in becchen groves. 

To him the cry of subjugate despair 
Rang, like a trumpet of encouragement ; 

And brave resistance did but seem to him 
Another step that led him to the heights. 

Ten years had poured their various gifts on earth 
Of death and life, of sunshine and of shade. 

Since Michael left his little school disgraced 
By acts of lawless violence ; and went 
Back to a ruined parent’s mined home. 

To feed his heart on innutritious dreams 
And idle scorn of those lie would not know. 
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Once when the lights of English Autumn time, 
Clear, vigorous, spirit-cheering, morning lights, 

Were dancing on a thousand thousand trees, 

Were streaming on a thousand fertile fields, 

And smoking on a hundred cottage tops. 

He felt that these, once his, were his no more : 

A stranger ploughed his very garden plots ; 

The Halls, where his forefathers fed the shire. 

Were fallen, and the stones and timbers sold ; 

Onc< tenth of all the house, one-hundredth part 
Of the broad lauds, and how much less part still 
Of the respect and power that graced the name, 
Would cleave to him the heir. So slow had been 
The gi-adual alienation, that till now 
He had not felt it fully ; but that morn 
(’Twas Sabbath) they had been to worship God, 

And even in the very Church, where once 
The service staid for them, and bells rang on 
Till good Sir Marmadnke, in coach of state. 

Drawn by six solemn Flanders steeds, and girt 
By a full score of stalwart serving men. 

Approaching, gave the signal to begin. 

Even there a London Scrivener, with his brood 
Of palo and purse -prond children of the fog. 

Sate ill their ancient place, beneath the crest 
Which Black Sir Walter wore at Agincourt ; 

Ay, oven the cold atones, where lies at peace 
The knight who fell at Naseby, by his King, 

There sate liis steward's grandson. 

‘‘ Ah,” thought Michael, 

The desolate abomination stands 
Most proudly where it ought not ; ^tis not these 
1 blame but gold, the cursed cause of all, 

Gold that o’erthrew my fathers, and raised these, 
These— and why not me also? ” till he swore 
That gold, and gold alone, should be his god. 

As who alone rewards its worshippers. 

“ Therefore,” he said, dear Idol, I to thee 
From henceforth pay my vows ; thou who dost raise 
The Beggar, till the Princes of the Earth 
Bow low to kiss his stimip ; who dost give 
Power and distinction, virtue and renown. 

My name shall be among the fortunate, 

For I am of those whose will is Destiny. 

And then, perhaps, when Victory shall be mine. 

My Margaret will not turn away from me, 

As now, methinks, oven she must wish to do.” 

The thought was inspiration : all on fire, 

He wrote to one, their noble house’s chief, 

Whose voice was heard at Eastern council boards ; 
And with the ardour of a youthful heart, 

He urged his claim : “ His Lordship knew him well. 
The soldier’s spirit He felt ; for He was strong ; — 
The influence of wind, or sun, or rain, 

Could never sap His sinews : were it his 
To draw a sword in yonder golden land, 

He promised them no niggard of himself^ 

No slothful wearer of a scarlet coat, 

Most terrible to women.” 
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Marvel not 

That Michael took the final step alone ; 

His Mother never knew a wish but his ; 

His Father, ah, tlic sorrows of decay. 

And sorrow- taught indulgence, made him cold, 

Cold as the inmate of an idiot’s cell. 

II. 

Michael had gained his end, and India’s Sun 
Now ruled his eager blood ; some of his hopes 
Were crowned with triumph ; he got store of gold, 

But lost his sense of honour. 

In days like those, 

Deceit and violence gave the rule of life 
To men once wise and generous ; they were poor, 

And they had power : Opinion, far away 
Raved, like the idle murmurs of the Sea, 

Heard, in still summer evenings, from a hill. 

Blame them not over harshly ; skill and valour 

Give power, which, even when marred and mixed with wrong, 

May bless those who abide its visitings. 

When Autumn nights are moonless, and thick clouds 
Have hid the friendly faces t)f the stars, 

The storm may bring keen lightnings : here and there 
Some wretch, whose hour was come, may gain by them 
Immunity from other lingering deaths, ^ 

And that may seem an Evil ; yet the air. 

Purged by those very bolts, grows sweet and clear, 

And feeds the corn, the oil, the parched vine. 

And gives to men, for many and many a day. 

Prosperity and pleasure : so with these, 

God’s chosen messengers to work his will ; 

They purify the poisoned moral gale. 

Cause peace and plenty wheresoe’er they go. 

And lead in happiness on a path of thorns. 

Among the foes of the English settlers, one 
Was ever foremost ; he — by what arts won ^ 

Boots not to trace — had made a friend of Michael, 

Who grew in power and riches day by day. 

But purer times were coming ; there were heard 
Deserved, though little looked for then from those,* 

Themselves not pure who raised them, murmurings ; 

Surmise grew into knowledge ; Michael’s friends 
Were few ; men stained as he pronounced his doom. 

Still there was. hope ; he never knew despair : 

The Rajah he had served should shelter him, 

And he w'ould lead his Armies ; he foresaw 

More wealth, more power, more means of growing great. 


III. 

He passed from low Bengal’s unbroken green, 
That, like a harlot, smiles out to betray, 

And with a troop of chosen cavaliers, 

Came to the Holy Land of Hindostan, 

Wearily wandering, whether the strong sun 
Parched the wide champaign, and the furnace blasts 
Came howling, hot and dry, whirling the sand 
In dense and overwhelming canopy, . 
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So that, for hours, the dark was palpable ; 

Or whether, under the moist star of Eve, 

The village slumbered peaceful, great old trees 
Intensely still, and immemorial pools 
Silently shining, save where, now and then. 

The Alligator glided from the bank. 

Warned by the chill of evening, or the girls 
With tinkling bangles, and the ringing laugh 
Of youth, and happiness, and unrestraint, 

In coming down for water, scared away 
The timid monster of two elements. 

Once, as they halted in an ancient grove. 

Set by some hospitable hand, of old, 

And consecrate to travellers, now too near 
The fortress of a wild Maliratta Prince, 

Tlie weary band were throwing by their arms. 

And, gathered in their separate brotherhoods, 
Prepared foi evening’s rest ; some made in earth 
Thejr simple ovens, some set up the tents, 

Some slew the bleating kid, some kneeling, turned 
Their faces to the West, their Prophet’s slirine, 

And with much prostrate bending, prayed to Ilim 
Who made tlie morning and the even-tide. 

Suddenly came upon them, unawares, 

The soldiers of tlie castle, bound their arms. 

And drove them, harshly, o’er the plain, on foot, 
Weary and terror-stricken, through the gate, 

Into the‘prcsenco ball, where sate their chief. 
Sternly he questioned Michael of his wealth, 

And with wliat hope he, from a foreign land. 

Was wandering, thus attended ; who, in scorn, 
Answered him nothing ; till “ Away with him ! 
Bind him there on the house-top, that the moon 
Slied curses on his face, pale as her own, 

And our strong Sim burn up his alien blood ; 

And straitly search, and bring me all bis gold.” 

The}" laid him on a low, unfurnished couch, 
And left him, bound, alone ; he could but look 
Up to the sky, his head so fiist was set. 

And so be lay, and strove to rest himself, 

But vainly ; the sharp cords entered his flesh, 

The dews sank on his shuddering skin ; the Moon 
Rose, like a fire, among the mango boughs. 

And, slowly wending on her westward way. 

Smote him with deadly influence : so night passed, 
A night as long as three ; the chilly dawn 
Came, grc}^ and weakly struggling with the Moon, 
Tlien threw a red flush over all the East, 

AVhereat the Moon turned white, and hid herself, 
While the great Orb that is her lord arose, 

And swiftly mounted high : his pain increased, 

Ilis body streamed, his brain was agonised. 

Ills sense was reeling ; suddenly there came 
A tingling stillness on his ears ; his eyes 
Closed ; and he scarcely knew of one who said, 

“ Let be ; unbind him ; ’tis a warrior good.” 

Long days the fever lasted, but his strength, 
Nursed by the breezes of a hardier cK me, 

Would not desert him ; so that he arose, 

A bold, refreshed young giant : then the Cliief 
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Spoke soothing words ; and Michael hid his wrath, 

And answered calmly ; till they made thorn terms, 

That Michael gave the service of his skill 
To tamo those wild Mahrattas, ruling them 
To discipline, that they might grow more tierce, 

I/ike dogs, that wreak on foes their masters’ will. 

Time held his course ; the strong-willed man of blood 
Prospered in all he undertook, and throve, 

And gathered stores, and seemed to casual eyes 
A happy child of Fortune ; .yet there burned 
Two iincxtingnished furnaces of woe 
Within him — lust of gold and of revenge : 

For his was not a spirit that e’er could yield. 

Or ever cease to thiuk upon its wrongs. 

And therefore watcliod he, many days and years, 
ITow he might compass his employer’s ruin. 

And yet not risk his fortunes ; thd last spark 
Of holier lire, his love for that fair girl, 

That cottage-llower of purity and truth, 

Margaret, the sister of his boyhood’s friend — 

That spark still smouldered in some inmost no*ok 
Of his sin-darkened bosom, for the fumes 
Of thought debased, rose ever, like a smoke, 

J)iniming the smiles of Mature; the carouse, 

The liorce extremes of dalliance and of blood,* 

Had almost made him something less than Man. 

At length came round the time he waited for ; 

The fraud and rapine of the prince he served 
Kosc to such height, as seemed, to the JJuglish chiefs* 

A source of fear, if not at once abridged ; 

And thereupon, they issued words of War. 

Full long the Kajah treated, hoping still, 

By terms, to pacify J.he alien power 
Which, even then, was growing terrible; 

But .each concession, made a day too late, * 

Drew forth fresh claims of power, and land, and gold ; 
For, in those days, the illusion of tlie East 
Had not yet vanished ; like the peasant boy 
Who deems that London streets are paved with gold, 
Men, old in all the arts of peace and war, 

Dreamed that a land whose poverty they saw. 

Might harbour still the treasures of romance. 

At last, grown desperate, he stood at bay, 

And, hoping that the neighbouring potentates, 

(Whose crooked policy still left in doubt 
Which side they meant to favour) when they saw 
Their countryman but once victorious, 

Would join to drive the usurper to the Sea, 

Kesolved to stand the hazard of a fight. 


V. 


The season wfts the later Indian rains ; 

The sorrowing sky, bereaved of her Lord, 

Was dark and full pf weeping, and the heart 
Of Michael, though a bold one, had been trained 
In its cold native Island, to a love 
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Of the bright beams of Summer ; and the Sun 
Even when it dealt destruction, gave him joy ; 

And no>v he drooped, tind felt an inward dread, 

Such as the priests of old Jerusalem 

Felt, when they heard the sighing gust that swept, 

From the dark shrine to the gate Beautiful, 

Upon the fatal night before the storm, 

When the Shechinah left them audibly. 

Long mused he, while the chill damp night came ou, 

And starting, after dark, trooped with sad thoughts, 

Felt fear and wonder that he was alone. 

Around his tent he heard the mighty waters 
Plash in the wet, and hiss upon the dry ; ‘ 

Within, the congregated insect life 
Monotonously hummed ; he made two turns, 

Then, calling fur his torch, took an old book. 

Brass-bound and weather wasted, the last gift 
Of a dear mother, given to him with sobs, 

And murmured blessings, when he left his home. 

He opened it, and face to face arose 
The dead old years he thought to have escaped, 

All chronicled in letters ; there he saw 
Answers to some of his, containing doubts 
Long since become negations, some again 
Encouraging resolves of his, long broke. 

And, as he thought, forgotten ; not a leaf 
But marked some downward step : Oh, in our life 
There are no hours so full of speechless woe. 

As those ill which we read, through misty eyes, 

Letters from those who loved us once ; of whom 
Some have long ceased to love at all ; the hand 
That traced tjie fond warm records still and cold ; 

The spirit that turned to ours, long lost to all 
That moves and mourns and sins upon the earth ; 

And some, oh ! sadder I that, by us estranged. 

Still live, still love, but live for us no more. 

He sate and gazed, till through the tent was heard 
• That sound the coldest cannot hear unmoved. 

The strong spasmodic weeping of a man. 

And ail that night in Michaers tent there burned, 

Though foul with smoke, and swayed by gusty winds, 

A Strong bright torch, fit emblem of his soul. 

That keen lamp of God’s lighting bright and strong. 

While, looking on a tress of golden hair 
That lay before him, all night long ho sate ; 

This was the man who left in days gone by, 

A friend, and a friend’s sister, dear as he — 

A most kind mother, sinking with her cares — 

An apathetic father, worn with woe — 

A home in ruins — and a noble name. 

To be renewed, or ended, by himself. 

VI. 

All things had now combined ; they were to march 
Against the English army ; thoughts long nursed 
Had taken form, to ripen into deeds. 

The rains were ended ; and the army met 
In an old city where he marshalled them ; 

And, as ho walked at evening, on the terrace 
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Of the high castle where his dwelling was, 

Uc looked through fretted arches to the plain, # 

And saw their tents dropped white and countless there, 
Like sheep witlioiit a shepherd — like poor slieep 
Marked for the slaughter — and he pit'cd them. 

Ere lung, the dying despot of the day 
Sank softly down, drowned in a sea of blood — 

Like the old Roman Wolf in Caprefc. 

Michael prei)iired for action : dark night fell, 

The tents were lost to sight, the shouting sank, 

The drums were silent, all the plain Avas dark ; 

Only against the far horizon loomed 
The uneven outline of the distant hills. 

lie called his trusty troopers, and stole forth, 

Hoping to pass the camp all unobserved ; 

But with that Host was one who loved him not, 

His own Lieutenant, nephew to the King, 

And higher in the soldiers' hearts than he — 

This man had dogged his path for many a day — 

And when they came to the town’s outer gate. 

They found it strictly guarded ; Michael rode. 

In anger, at the densest, shouting loud. 

Smite, smite them, spare not, each man for his life.” 

His Arab Horse, that stood with gathered limbs. 

And head reined to his chest, sprang at the cry. 

And leaping, like a flame, plunged in the crowd ; 

Tiie rest was one confusion, without sight, 

Or sound — a breathless dream of ecstasy — 

Till he, and half a hundred mounted men, 

Were pouring o’er the plain, as pour the floods, 

When the dams burst, and winter drowns the flelds. 

On came the fierce Lieutenant, and behind 
Thundered a motley rabble, Avhose lean steeds 
Could ill sustain that violent career. 

And soon there were not left who followed him 
Five hundred horsemen ; still the chase Avas hot ; — 

Hot was the chase, and long — o’er scorched sands, 

And open cornflclds, till the spent pursuers 
Began to drop behind; — some, rolled on earth, 

Saw their girths broken, or their liorscs slain. 

Then Michael’s men drew bridle and stood still, 

Waiting the onset of the exhausted crew. 

Whose numbers uow Averc scarce the double of theirs. 

First came the bold i^ujdar. “ Forward ! ” he cried ; 

“ Down Avith the false Fcringhi” bis last word ; — 

A pistol flash, a groan, a drop of blood 
On the white drapery he wore — his horse 
Was riderless for ever. Michael turned 
Fierce on the coAved pursuers, “ Get you back, 

And tell your master he is now to pay 
My long-held forfeit for foul injuries, 

Who dared to fling on mo, when I was weak, 

The childish insults of a r’lildish mind.” 

That night he was within the British lines ; 

But his dear gold was gone ; for at the gate 
His waggon- bullocks and their driver slain, 

And half his guard cut off, he had but saved 
His life alone, and some few jewels, stored 
Upon his person : once more, all his toil, 

His guilt, was foiled ; bo Avas a beggar still. 

LXXI. — ^NO. CCCCXXXIX. , 2 S 
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VII. 

His'iU-gained wealth was gone, but not his hcurt ; 
And gain it seemed to that impatient spirit 
That now he should not go, a man disgraced, 

To build his fallen ancestral home, long bare 
To the invading 'scorn of low-bofn men. 

He would sail eastward, with what yet remained, 
Touch at some island of the Tropic seas. 

And take a freight of spices ; thence set sail 
For the rich porta of China, there to trade, 

And see the wonders of that unknown land ; 

Thence o’er the broad Pacilic, and so down 

By Panama, and Valparaiso, home 

By the cold Laud of Fire : thus would ho voyage, 

And gain more wealth, and win himself a name 
For riches and adventure, courage bold. 

And knowledge of strange countries. Then no more 
Would cleave to him the brand of his disgrace ; — 

All bow the knee to him wdiom Fortune serves, 

And ho w’ould bo her master : he would rise 
Higher and brighter o’er the heads of men. 

Blaze in their sight — no meteor, sliort-livod, vain, 

But rule them like the Day-God ; then to him 
The Senate and the Court should open their gates, 

The mat^raou-loving City name his name, 

His old ancestral mansion rear its head, 

And he would dwell at case, for all abroad 
He should behold the lands his fathers held, 

And breathe again his genial native air. 

Nature and ho should both their youth renew, 

And all things have a beantj’’ not their own. 

There, on the upland, shall a milder sun 
Smite the white cottage and the glistening vane *, 

And nestle in the balmy stack, and lloat, 

A fruitful flood upon the southern w all ; — 

There the great oak shall stir his solemn head, 

The lime-tree shed her blossoms sweetly faint, 

The poplar tremble, like the heart of man, 

AViiose darkest thoughts have mider-Iights of hope ; — 
Th4 beech shall spread his venerable shade, 

The stately elms’ procession guard his walks, 

The birch-bark gleam through foliage, and the ash 
W avo rudd^y clusters ; — willow^s there shall weep, 

And the wet alder shall delight to wade 
Knee- deep in sluggish waters, where the kine 
Take the whole meadow with contented eye, 
Philosophers of nature. 

One dark thought 
Alone can mar these visions •, — he must die, 

And leave the dear possessions : in this land 
Where men are struck down iii their hour of strength, 
That thought will oft intrude ; — by day it flies . 

Before the excitement that liis life affords — 

The chase, the goblet, and the battle-field. 

In sleep it haunts him ; once ho dreamed a dream • 
Fifty unspeakable ones had borne hia soul, 

(For he was dead) with sounds of writhing langhtor. 
Into a sideless, roofless, bottomless place. 
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And left him there alone ; — there was no pain ; 

Bat a sense that all was lost for evermore, i 

That this was now, and worse might be to ‘come, 

Made the stagnation misery ; till, behold, 

The sad and silent years wore on ; — at length 
Ilis musing Spirit said within herself : — 

“ Oh I for one breath of life ; a day, an honr^ 

Before the irrevocable change ; — how great 
My power was, had 1 used it ; now His gone. 

Where is my wealth ? a heap of rotten leaves . 

Blown to the shores of folly, where it grew ; 

My cherished body gone, perchance, for ever, 

Perhaps reserved to torment.’* With the thought 
lie strove to utter such a cry, as, heard 
Echoing beyond the hollow halls of Hell, 

Upon the confines of the orbed Earth, 

Might warn the guilty, ere it was too late 
And with that cry he woke : the dawning hty 
Saw him confused with horror ; when it set, 
lie was carousing to the lips in sin. 

Now was no hope ! save that domestic joys 
Might give him pause, and win him from his sins — 

Sins not now pleasant, but so strong of growth, 

That, like old Ivy, they had hid the tree, 

And threatened its destruction. 

There was one, 

(Although lie dared not name her) who haclbecn 
A cottage liglit, still seen, though far away, 

In the dark, stormy wilderness of life ; 

Her love should win him yet ;- 7 -for he had heard 
That she was still iinwodded ; and ho knew 
Her woman’s heart, in blessed ignorance, 

Might still bo tine to that which ho had been. 

YIII. 

He sailed, in search of wealth, from Ganges’ mouth, 

But the ship’s prow was never seen again, 

Stemming the homeward waters — whether, whelmed 
III stormy ocean, half way down she swayed 
And swung among the dolphins and the sharks ; ^ 

Or whether, on some calm Pacific night, ’ ’ 

Where on the farthest limits of the dark 

There rose and fell the momentary flash 

Of lone inland volcanoes, some soft breeze 

Had run her slowly on the coral reefs, 

And the blue waves had rippled o’er her grave. 

There was a nine days’ wonder ; — men inquired. 

Where was the man, whose wealth, without an heir, 

(So lost, so wonderfully won again, 

After he left the country, by the faith 

Of an old servant, thought to have been slain,) 

Was fabulously splendid^ And some said 
There was a Will; all he might have was left 
To strangers — “ to a Lady he had loved.” 

It was the year that filled the century 
From Michael’s birth, when ho was seen again. 

A venturous baud had wandered in the "West, 

Till far from towns, or any haunt of men, 

They came upon a region by the sea. 
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Kock-bound and bare it lay ; and all the storms 
' That hurled the ancient, white-topped, weary waves 
On California, since the world began, 

Had, (lay by day, and year by untold year, 

Pleaped all their violence on its patient side. 

And wasted it unhindered such salt herbs, 

Such dwarf and barren trees as the keen air 
Gave sufferance to, but rendered still niore grim 
The stony desolation of the place. 

Yet was that soil not barren, or the men 
Had never sought its distant boiiiidarios ; 

'For they were of the eager Saxon race, 

And e’en their rude and w'cather- wasted garb 
Bore mark of civilised life : “ No foot of man,’* 

Said one, “ has trode these wastes from everlasting : 
Brothers, the land is virgin ; part wc here. 

And in the evening let us meet again. 

There, by the mouth of yonder natural cave, 

And share the general labours of the day — 

See, Edward, even now you tripped on gold.” 

They parted : in the evening, when they met, 
Their leader wore a sad and solemn look, 

And with few words he led them up the rocks, 

Into a stern wiki scene. Far as they looked, 

Cliff heaped on cliff, and stone on fragment stone, 
'J'hc land’s brown ribs extended : here and there 
Steep chasms it had, declining to the sea: — 

Some were the beds of streams, that evermore 
AVashed dowui the golden grain, and in a year 
Paid to the treasury of the insatiate flood 
IMore than the subjects of the richest Kings . 

Yield to their despots in a century ; — 

But some of them were dry, and choked with stones 
And logs of rotting timber, and deep sand ; — 

Here, wdth the lumps of ore heaped high around 
They found a human skeleton ; hard by, 

A rusty cutlass, such as mariners use, 

Whereon w^as rudely graven, and half-effaced, 

The words “ Michael i)e Mas and underneath, 

I die of want upon a bed of gold.” 
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THE VINEYABDS 

It is no easy matter now-a-days, for 
a tourist, whether he travels for plea- 
sure, health, or information, to throw 
his notes and memoranda into such a 
shape as shall excite the interest of 
the reading public. Nothing new is 
to be picked up by traversing the 
beaten highways of Europe. We 
know all about Madrid, and Stock- 
holm, and St Petersburg, and Vienna, 
and -Rome, and Naples. Not only 
the banks of the Danube and the 
Rhine, but the coasts of Brittany and 
the fiords of Norway have been de- 
flowered of all tlicir legends. There 
exists not as much virgin romance in 
this quarter of the globe as would 
furnish a decent excuse for the per- 
petration of three octavo volumes. 
Then, as to observations npoji mca 
and manners — a line 'which earnest- 
minded travellers, who liavc an eye to 
the regeneration of the human race, 
most commonly adopt — we shall fairly 
confess that we take little interest, 
and repose less faith, in their fancied 
discoveries. Your regenerator is al- 
most invariably an ass ; — ignorant, gar- 
rulous, and as easy to be gulled as the 
last convert to the Papacy. At every 
iahh' cV Iwte he makes a violent effort 
to increase his stores of knowledge by 
inveigling his nearest neighbour into 
a discussion upon some point of grand 
social importance ; and, in nine cases 
out of ten, tlie result is, that he has 
to pay for the whole of the liquor 
consumed, without being any wiser 
tiian before. And yet, perhaps, even 
the travelling regenerator is less liable 
to be humbugged than 'the travelling 
collector of statistics. The most 
truthful people in the world neither 
think it necessary nor expedient to 
speak the truth regarding themselves. 
Individuals are not apt to answer the 
queries of a stranger touching the 
state of their owm particular finances 
— neither do men choose to disclc e 
to foreigners the real nature of their 
national relations. We are all in the 
habit of fibbing most egi’egiously, 
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when the honour^ the pride, or the 
interest of our country is in any de- 
gree concerned. Why should we 
scruple to confess that, on variou& 
occasions, we made statements to 
confiding foreigners, under a solemn 
pledge of "secresy, which, when after- 
wards printed— the inevitable fate of 
aU such confidential statements — have 
greatly tended to the renown of this 
portion of the United Kingdom ? Our 
rule has always been to act upon the 
principle professed by Caleb Balder- 
stone, and never to stick at trifles 
'when the “credit of tlic family” was 
involved. AVe wholly deny that fic- 
tioTTs of this kind can be classed in the 
category of falsehoods. They arise 
from a just and honourable estimate 
of the value of national diplomacy ; 
and no one but an arrant idiot would 
hesitate to contribute his humble quota, 
towards the exaltation of his race. 

What right has a Frenchman or 
any other foreigner to inquire what 
is going on in the heart of Great 
Britain V What business is it of his 
how we cultivate our fields, work our 
machinery, or clear out the recesses 
of our mines ? Ten to one the fellow 
is no better than a spy *, and if so, 
it is our bomiden duty to mislead 
him. But patriotism does not belong 
to one nation only. 'When the 
Frenchman or other foreigner beholds 
nn unmistakable Briton, clad, per- 
haps, in tlie drab unifprm of Manches- 
ter, making curious investigations 
into the value of his crops, and the 
other sources of his wealth, he most 
naturally concludes that the child of 
perfidious Albion is actuated by some 
sinister motive. The result may bo 
conceived. Figures, more menda- 
cious than any that were ever pro- 
mulgated by the League, arc supplied 
with amazing liberality to the believ- 
ing statist. He calculates the pro- 
duct of a province, after the inspec- 
tion of a single farmyard; commits 
his observations to the press, and is 
henceforward quoted as an oracle ! 


Clurct and Olives, from the Garonne to the Rhone. By Algous B. Reach. Lon- 
don : 1852. 
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It is uot from tourists that we can 
hope to gaVlier accurate iiiformatioii 
of the state of other countries. A 
very ^reat amount of mischief and 
iiiisconceplion has arisen from an 
absurd reliance in the accuracy of 
men who were absolute strangers to 
the country in which they sojourned, 
and necessarily exposed to every sort 
of imposition ; and really, with all 
deference to our brethren of the daily 
press, w'e must be allowed to express 
our conviction that the system of 
“ Commissiouership” has, of late 
years, been carried a great deal too 
far. Of the talents of the gentlemen 
so employed wo would w’isli to Ri)eak 
with the utmost respect. They are, 
almost all of them, clever fellows, 
sharp, shrew’d, and observing ; but it 
is too much to expect that, at a 
moment’s notice, they can forget the 
whole previous aiiteccdoiits of their 
lives, and discourse dogmatically and 
with f)erfect precision ujioii subjects 
of which they knew' nothing until 
they w’orc gazetted for the special 
service. 

ISlr Ileach, w'c trust, will do ns 
the kindness to believe that these 
preliminary remarks have not boon 
elicited by anj’thing contained in his 
present \oliiine, and also that we 
intend no insinuation derogatory of 
his contributions in the capacity of a 
commissioner. Tiie fact is, that wc 
ha^ e not read his pai)er.s on the social 
and agricullural condition of the pea- 
toantry of France, being somewhat 
more deeply interested in the condi- 
tion of our peasantry at home ; but 
wc knOAv (piite enough of his talent 
and ability to make ns certain that 
he lias treated tlic subject both 
honestly and w'ell. Fortunately we 
are not called upon now to investi- 
gate his statistical budget. He comes 
before us in the more agreeable 
character of a traveller in the sunny 
south of France. Led by a fine na- 
tural instinct, he has tarried in the 
vinous district until he has imbibed 
the^ true spirit of the region, llis 
native Caledonian sympathies in favour 
of claret— a disposition in which we 
cordially participate, detesting port 
almost as intensely as Whiggery — 
were fully developed by a sojourn in 
the neighbourhood of the Chateau 
Lafittc. Of Ceres, at so much a 
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([uarter, he tells us nothing— of Jiae- 
chus, at so mncli a bottle, he speaks 
well and eloquently. Endowed by 
nature with a gay and happy temper, 
fond of fun, relishing adventure, ami 
with a fine eye for the picturesque, 
he ranges from the Garonne to the 
llhone, from tlie shores of the Bay oi: 
Biscay to tlu Mediterranean marshes, 
from the sterile wastes of the Jjandes, 
by the splendour of the Pyrenees, to 
the old Roman city of Nismes— mak- 
ing us wish all the while that we 
could have made the journey in such 
agreeable company. As a fellow- 
traveller, we should be iucliued to say 
that he errs on the score of haste. 
Assuredly we should have lingered 
with reverence at some places which 
lie passeil with undue jirecipitancy. 
He had no riglit to hurry through 
Ilaut-brion as be did — he should have 
dwelt longer at Lcovillc. Our ma- 
tured taste and experience of vintages 
W'ould have mitigated the rapidity of 
his career. 

Mr Reach has not done justice to 
himself in the selection of a title for 
his volume. Claret ami Olives are 
rather apt to be misunderstood in the 
present day, owing to the practices 
of previous authors, who have been in 
the habit of vending the p^’operties 
of the deceased Joseph Miller under 
some such after - diniioa' disguise. 
Wine and Walnuts was an old title, 
W'liercof wo liave an indistinct recol- 
lection ; our ini|»ression at this mo- 
ment being, that the w ine w as corked 
and the walnuts woefully shrivelled. 
Then followed Nuts and Nutcrackers 
— maggoty enough, and filled with 
deviPs-dust that might have choked a 
member of the League.' Crotj and 
Biscuits wc presume to have been a 
feeble sort of production, emanating 
from a disappointed mind, w'orkiug 
on a heritage of wrong. Sherry and 
Cheroots did not amalgamate. Al- 
cohol and Anchovies gave token of a 
diseased intellect tiiid a ruined con- 
stitution. Tumblers and Talk — a 
Glasgow publication, if wo recollect 
aright— had little circulation except 
among bibulous members of town- 
councils, or similar corporations. 
Ale and yEsthetics was but an unfor- 
tunate specimen of alliteration. How 
many editions of Beer and '‘Baccy have 
been printed, wc know uot > bnt we 
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arc not aware as yet that the author 
has made his fortune. With all these 
beacons before him, we cuuld wish 
that Mr Ileach had announced, his 
book under some other name. lie is 
not to be confounded, an author, 
with the issuers of such catch -pimnies. 
Putting aside even his ])rcsciit work 
as one of limited interest— tljough we 
should be puzzled to name any tourist 
who writes more pleasantly than our 
author— his novel oi Leonard Lindsay 
displays a carefulness of composition, 
ami a life-like painting, in the style of 
Defoe, which contrasts remarkably 
with the slip-shod trash now forming 
the staple commodity of the circulat- 
ing libraries. I'here is the right stiilf 
in him, visible throughout wdiatever 
lie attempts ; and if at times his ta.<)te 
is liable to exception, wc believe that 
aberration to be solely owing to the 
exigencies of the times, which leave 
far too little leisure to most men to 
revise and consider their jiroductions. 

The title, however, is uinjiiestion- 
ably approiniate enough, though it 
luny be calculated to mislead the 
vender. In his wanderings he has 
visited the home domain both of tlie 
vine and the olive — at least ho has 
passed from the sanctuary of the one 
to the outskirts of the other ; but wc 
could really wish that he had not pro- 
faned the goodly > intage hy reminding 
us of those lumps of vegctablh fatness 
which sometimes, even now, are served 
up at an octogenarian symposium, in 
lumour of the goddess Dyspepsia, Sv u 
lioiioiir oil like the Sultan Saladiii, 
and could wish to sec it brought into 
more general use la this country; 
but there is something revolting to 
us in the sight and colour of the olive, 
which has neither the freshness of 
youth nor the fine hue of maturity. 
The last man whom wo remember to 
have seen eating olives was an emi- 
nent manufacturer of Staloybridge, 
who Indpcd himself to the fruit of 
Minerva with his short stubby fingers, 
doscautiug all the while on the pro- 
priety of the enactment of a bill ft . 
augmenting the hours of infant labour, 
lie died, if we recollect aright, about 
a fortnight after wai'ds— perhaps iu 
consequence of the olives : if so, we 
arc not disposed to deny that at times 
they may be served up with advau- 
tage. 


Mr Reach, however, loathes the 
olive as much as we do, aivi therefore 
tliere is no difterence of opinioD be- 
tween us. We like the fine enthu- 
siasm with which ho does justice to 
the tasle of our mother country — a 
taste which we arc certain will not 
decay so long as licitli nourishes, and 
the house of Roll and Raunlc con- 
tinues to maintain its pristine ascen- 
dancy in claret. With us iu the 
north, we Jiro glad to say ther'j 
is no recognised medium between 
Glcnlivat and Bordeaux. Either 
have in the hot water, or produce 
your ’34 ; nobody will thank you 
for that port which you bought last 
week at an auction, and which you 
are desirous to rei>reseut as hav- 
ing been bottled for your use about 
the eia of the Reform Bill. It may 
bo both “ curious ” mid “ crusted,” 
as you say it is; but 3’ou had better 
have it set aside to make sauce for 
wild -ducks. Indeed, “ curious” port 
is, for many reasons, a thing to be 
avoided. umnember once dining 
at tlic house of an exccllont clergy- 
man in the country, whose palate, 
however, might have undergone a 
little more cultivation, with mutual 
advantage to hinibolf and to his ac- 
quaintance. Oil that occasion we 
were presented three limes with a 
certain fiuid, under three different 
names; but all of us afterwards agreed 
that it was tlic same liquor, varying 
simply ill degree of temperature. 
First, it came in smoking in a tureen, 
and was tiien called hare-soup; se- 
condly, it was pourccl out cold from a 
decanter, under the denomination of 
port; third, and lastly, it came before 
ns te})idly, with the accompaniment 
of sugar and cream, and the red- 
armed Hebe who brought the tray 
had the effrontery to assure us that it 
was coffee. So much for the curious 
vintage of Oporto- -but wc are forget- 
ting Mr Reach. 

It is really much to the credit of Scot- 
land that she stood staunchly by her old 
ally, France, and would have nothing to 
do with that dirty little slice of the worst 
part of Spain — Portugal, or her brandi- 
fied potations. In the old Scotch houses 
a cask of claret stood in the hall, nobly 
on the tap. In the humblest Scotch 
country tavern, tlie pewter tappU~hent 
holding some three (piarts — think of that, 
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Master Slender— ‘ reamed’ {Anylice, 
mantled) w'th claret just drawn from the 
cask; and you quaffed it, snapping your 
lingers at custom-houses. At lengthy in 
an evil hour, Scotland fell.” 

Wo have more than half a mind 
to ascend the Rhine to Bacharach, 
and swear upon the altar of Ly.Tiis 
— which must now be visible, if the 
weather on the Continent has been as 
^ry as here — never to relax our efforts 
until either the Union, or the infa- 
mous duty on the wines of Bordeaux, 
is repealed ! But wo must calm 
ourselves and proceed moderatel 3 ^ 
Now, then, for the vineyards — here, 
as elsewhere, no very picturesque ob- 
jects to the eye, but conveying a moral 
lesson that real goodness docs uol 
depend upon external appearances. 
We never saw a vineyard yet, where- 
of the wine was worth drinking, which 
a man would care to look at twice. 
Your raspberry-bush is, upon the 
whole, a statelier plant than the vine 
when fulfilling its noblest functions ; 
nevertheless, wc presume there arc 
few who would give the preference to 
raspberry vinegar over veritable La- 
fitte. Wc have seen the vineyards in 
spring, when, as poor Ovid says — 

** Quoqus loco est vitis, de paln\ite gemma 
raovetur 

blit they do not bud at all so luxu- 
riantly as a poet would fancy. The 
only time for seeing them to advan- 
tage is at the gathering of the grapes, 
when the gay dresses of the vintagers 
give animation to the scene, and song 
and laughter proclaim the season of 
general jubilee. There is nothing in 
our northern climates to compare with 
it, especially of late year^, since the 
harvest-home brings no certainty of 
added wealth. Just fancy Mr Cob- 
den at a hit'n! Why, at the very 
sight of him the twasomc reel would 
stop of its own accord — the blind old 
fiddlQr, scenting some imholy thing, 
would mitigate the ardour of his bow 
— and the patriarch of the parish, 
brewing punch, would inevitably 
drown the miller. Lucky for the in- 
truder if he made his escape without 
being immersed in a tub of sowens ! 

Wo shall let Mr Reach speak for 
himself, as to the complexion of his 
favourite vineyards. 
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Fancy open and unfcnced expanses 
of stunted-looking, scrubby bushes, sel- 
dom rising two feet above the surface, 
planted in rows upon the summit of deep 
furrow ridges, and fastened with great 
care to low fence-like lines of espaliers, 
■which run in unbroken ranks from one 
end of the huge fields to the other. 
These espaliers or lathes are cuttings of 
the walnut-trees around, and the tendrils 
of the vine are attached to the horizon- 
tally running slopes with withes, or 
thongs of bark. It is curious to observe 
the vigilant pains and attention with 
w’hicli every twig has been supported 
without being trained, and how things 
are arranged, so as to give every cluster 
as fair a chance as possible of a goodly 
allowance of suii. Such, then, is the 
general appearance of matters ; but it is 
by no means perfectly uniform. Now 
and then you find a patch of vines un- 
supported, drooping, and straggling, 
and sprawling, and intertwisting their 
branches like beds of snakes ; and again, 
you come into the dis^trict of a new 
species of bush, a thicker, stouter affair, 
a grenadier vine, growing to at least six 
feet, and supported by a corresponding 
stake. But the low, two-fect dwarfs are 
invariably the great wine - givers. If 
ever you want to see a homily/ not read, 
but grown by nature, against trusting to 
appearances, go to Medoc and study the 
vines. Walk and gaze, until you come 
to the most shabby, stunted, weazened, 
scrubby, dwarfish expanse of bushes, 
iguominiously bound neck and crop to 
the espaliers, like a man on the rack — 
these utterly poor, starved, and meagre- 
looking grow'ths, allowing, as they do, 
the gravelly .soil to show in bald patches 
of grey shingle through the straggling 
branche.s, — these contemptible - looking 
shrubs, like paralysed and withered rasp- 
berries, it is which produce the most price- 
less, and the most inimitably - flavoured 
wines. Such are the vines that grow 
Chateau Margaux at haJf-a-sovercign the 
bottle. The grapes themselves are equal- 
ly unpromising. If you saw a bunch in 
Covent Garden, you would turn from them 
with the notion that the fruiterer was 
trying to do his customer with over-ripe 
black currants. Lance’s soul would take 
no joy in them, and no sculptor dn his 
senses would place such meagre bunches 
in the hands and over the open mouths of 
his Nymphs, his Bacchantes, or his 
Fauns. Take heed, then, by the lesson, 
and beware of judging of the nature of 
either men or grapes by their looks. 
Meantime, let us continue our survey of 
the country. No fences or ditches you 
see — the ground is too precious to be lost 
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in such yanities — only, yon obeerve from 
time to time a rudely curved stake stuck 
in tlic ground, and indicating the limits 
of properties. Along either side of the 
road the vines extend, utterly unpro< 
tccted. No raspers, no ha-ha’s, no fierce 
denunciations of trespassers, no polite 
notices of spring-guns and steel-traps 
constantly in a state of high-go-offism — 
only, where the grapes are ripening, the 
people lay prickly branches along the 
wayside to keep the dogs, foraging for 
partridges among the espaliers, from tak- 
ing a refreshing mouthful from the clus- 
ters as they pass ; for it seems to be a 
fact, that everybody, every beast, and 
every bird, whatever may be his, her, or its 
nature in other parts of the world, when 
brought amongst grapes, eats grapes. As 
for the peasants, their appetite for grapes 
is perfectly preposterous. Unlike the sur- 
feit-sickened grocer’s boys, who, after the 
first week, loathe figs, and turn poorly 
whenever sugar candy is hinted at, the 
love of grapes appears literally to grow 
by what it feeds on. Every garden is 
full of table vines. The people eat grapes 
with breakfast, lunch, dinner, and supper. 
The labourer plods along the road munch- 
ing a cluster. The child in its mother’s 
arms is lugging away with its toothless 
gums at a bleeding bunch ; while, as for 
the vintagers, male and female, in the less 
important plantations, heaven only knows 
where the masses of grapes go to, which 
they devour, labouring incessantly at 
the metier, as they do, from dawn till 
sunset.” 

In all this, however, we cannot say 
tliat wo detect any matter for sur- 
prise. The grape season lasts only 
for a short period ; and we have ob- 
served symptoms of a similarly uni- 
versal appetite in this country when 
gooseberries are at ‘their perfection. 
Nay, we shall venture to say that Mr 
Ileach himself would cut no indifferent 
figure in a garden where the honcy- 
blobs, hairy-yellows, and bloody^- 
capt^ins were abundant. As for the 
consumption by the vintagers and 
pressmen, that can be accounted for 
on the same principle which forbids 
the muzzling of the ox while treading 
out the corn; but we never enter 
willingly into such details, being s<4tis- 
fied that, with regard to many things 
edible, potable, and culinary, it is 
imprudent to be too curious in investi- 
gation. We eat and drink in confi- 
dence, as our fathers did before ns, 
trusting that what harmed not them 
can do us no manner of injury ; and 
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we do not feel at all grateful to those 
gentlemen who think it jiecessary to 
go out of their way for the purpose of’ 
presenting as with detailed accoimfS' 
of the minutite of the vinous manufiic- 
ture. 

It is, wo think, a peculiar feature 
of the wines of the Bordelais, that 
you will rarely, if ever, find a con- 
noisseur who will confess an undivided 
and exclusive attachment to any one 
particular growth. We fear that the 
claret- drinker has much of the liber- 
tine in his disposition. He flits from 
vineyard to vineyard, without being 
able to fix his affections once and for 
ever. Such pleasant fickleness is not 
akin to the downright English spirit, 
and therefore perhaps it is that Eng- 
lishmen generally prefer the heavy 
Portuguese drench, to the lively Clal- 
lican nectar. In London it is not 
uncommon to hear a man swearing by 
Barclay and Perkins, in almost feudal 
opposition to IMeiix. Many would 
rather be tcc-totallcrs than defile their 
throats with o,ther beer than that of 
ITanbury ; and the partisans of Bass 
stand in deadly opposition to those 
wlio espouse the canoe of Allsopp. 
So on the Uhino, rflcn arc bigoted to 
their vineyards. One individual 
approaches you, as Uhland bputi- 
fiiliy remarks in the best of his ro- 
mantic ballads, — 

“ With a il.is-k of AsmannshauFer 
In eacli pockcc of his trowser,” 
and vows, by the memory of Herr- 
mann, and by that of Brennus, who 
first brought the vine from Italy, that 
the red fluid is incomparably superior 
to the pale. Witli a scornful laugh 
the adherent of Steinberger listens to 
the boast, and pours into his glass a 
beverage which scents the room like 
a dozen nosegays. A fiery devotee of 
Ncicrstciner stands up — orratlicr tries 
to do so, if he is deep in his third 
bottle — for the credit of his pet vin- 
tage ; and a piiost, addicted to Lieb- 
frauen-inilch, in vain attempts to end 
the controversy hy descanting upon 
the sanctity of his liquor. In Nurem- 
berg wc have witnessed several se- 
rious rows on the subject of the supe- 
riority of beer. A hot contest had 
been going on for some time as to the 
merits of the respective browsts of 
“ right Bavarian ” at the Himmels- 
leiter and the Jammer-thal, the two 
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most considerable beer - taverns in 
Gerunuij ; jUiitiJ at last — this was in 
»48.__^vc of the lliinmcls-h itcr being 
no longer able to stand the outrecui- 
dance of our opponents, wlio were 
notoriously of tlie democratic party, 
inarcliv-d upon them, and, under cover 
of political ])rinciple, smashed the 
glasses, and set several casks of the 
obnoxious Iluid abroach. This is bare 
matter of fact ; but if any gentleman 
is scejHical as to the j)ossibility of 
such a movement, we may as well 
remind him that the only serious ris- 
ing which took place in Bavaria ori- 
ginated from a proposed impost of an 
inliuite.^imal duty upon beer. AVere 
England as Bavaria is, the continu- 
ance of the. malt- tax would have led 
to a crisis of tlie most alarming de- 
scription — and, after all, we cannot 
liclp thinking that the name of IJamp- 
d(‘ii wo?ild now have been held in 
higher estimation, had he stood for- 
ward in the cause of his country’s 
beer, instead of being the opponent of 
a miserable tax, which weighed only 
upon men of his own condition. 

But wo must not become politi- 
cal. So, gentlemen, the memory of 
Hampden ” in any kind of beer you 
choose, from tlw smallest to the still- 
est ; —and now to our present subject. 
AVe are very sorry indeed to observe 
that the taste in champagne— a wine 
which wc hold in iuucIj reverence— is 
becoming hideously depraved in this 
country. AVc do not speak mere- 
ly of England — ICngUind can look 
after herself, and Cyrus Ecdding is a 
safe monitor on such subjects, wlio, 
we trust, will make sti-oiig head 
against national depreciation. Spark- 
ling Hock and petillating Moselle may 
be tolerated, though we do not like 
them \ and wc have no objection to 
St Eeraj’^ as an agreeable com})anioii 
to a cutlet. J3ut, latterly, some super- 
lative trash has made its appearance 
among us under such names as the 
Kuby and the Garnet ; and wc would 
v^aroostly recommejid all good Chris- 
tians who liavc a regard for their 
stomachs to avoid these. The fact is, 
tliat there is no tolerable medium iii 
the quality of the wines of Cham- 
pagne. Either they are first-rate, 
in order to secure which you had 
best stick to the established uameSf 
or they are not one whit preferable 
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to Perry. A conservative taste in 
wines is likely to be the most correct. 
Adhere to the ancient vineyards, and 
have nothing to do with newfangled 
fluids, however puffed or recom- 
mended. If you want to know" liow 
these are made, listen to hir Reach, 
wdiose flue ])alate enabled him at oiu e 
to detect the slightest touch of adul- 
teration. Young men are apt to be 
led astray by the splendour of novel 
names, and to believe in the jiossibi- 
lity of the discovery of new" vineyards. 
They cannot resist an imposition, if it 
is paraded before thorn with piopcr 
pomp and dignity. Some years ago 
a nondescript species of litpior, bad 
enough to perpetuate the cholera in a 
province, was received with consider- 
abL approbation, because it bore the 
high-sounding name of ‘‘ G^iil de hloiit- 
moreuci.” We always distrust in 
w"incs those poetical and cljivalresquo 
titles. Erom this condemnalion, liow- 
ever, we would specially exclude 
“ Bcaujolais do Floury,” a delitiious 
li^pior, w"hich niiglit have beseemed 
the cup of old King Ueiie of Pro- 
vence. But your (Eil de Moutmo- 
rencis, your Chateau Chastelheraults, 
and your Sang de St Simeons, with 
other similar ptisans, arc neither 
more nor less than the concoction of 
those ingenious troubadours, the wine- 
fabricators of Cette. 

“ 1 .said that it was good - good for 
our stomach.s— to see no English bunting 
at Cette. The reason is, that Cette is a 
great inannfacturiug place, and that what 
they mainifactnre there is neither cotton 
nor wool, l^erigord pies nor Rheims bis- 
cuits, blit wine. will a Cette in- 

dustrial write with the greatest coolness 
over his Porte Cocherc — ^ J^i on fabrUjue 
dcs rins.* ' All the wines in the world, 
indeed, are made in Cette. You have 
only to give an order for Johannisberg 
or Tokay — nay, for all 1 know, for the 
Faleruian of the Romans, or tlic nectar 
of the gods - -and the Cette manufacturers 
will promptly supply you. • They are 
great chemists, these gentlemen, and 
have brought the noble art of adultera- 
tion to a perfection which would make 
our own mere logwood and sloe-juice 
practitioners pale and wan with envy. 
But the great trade of the place is not so 
much adulterating as concocting wine. 
Cette is well situated for this notable 
manufacture. The wines of southern 
Spain are brought by coasters from Bar- 
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celona aud Valencia. The inferior Bor* 
dcaux growths come pouring from the 
Garonne by the Canal du Midi; and the 
hot and fiery Ehonc wines are fioated 
along the chain of etaiigs and canals from 
Beaucairc. With all thcf»e raw materials, 
aud, of courhc, a chemical laboratory to 
boot, it would be hard if the clover folks 
of Cette could not turn out a very good 
imitation of any wine in demand. They 
will doctor you up had Bordeaux with 
violet powders and rough cider — colour 
it with cochineal and turnsole, and out- 
swear creation that it is precioils Chateau 
ISlargaux, vintage of Champagne, 

of coiirsic, they make by hogsheads. Do 
yon wish sweet liqueur wines from Italy 
and the Levant ? The Cette ])eople will 
mingle old Rhone wines with boiled 
sweet wines from the neighbourhood of 
Jiunel, and charge you any price per 
bottle. Tort, sherry, ard Madeira, of 
course, are fabricated in abundance with 
any sort of bad, cheap wine and brandy, 
for a stock, and with lialf the concoctions 
in a drugginl's shop for seasoning. (Jette, 
ill fact, is the 'very capital and einponum 
of the tricks and rascalities ot the wine* 
trade; and it supplies almost all llic Bra- 
zils, aud a great propoitioii of the north- 
ern Kuropeaii nations, with their after- 
dinner drinks. To the grateful Yankees 
it sends out thousands of tons of Ay and 
Moot; besides no end of Johannisberg, 
Hermitage, and Chateau Marganx — the 
Hue qualitie>s and dainty aroma of which 
are liighly jirized by tlieTrausatlantioama- 
teuis. The Dutch flag fluttered plentifully 
in the harbour, so that I presuyie Mynheer 
is a customer to the (!ette industrials—^ 
or, at all events, he lieljis in the distribu- 
tion of their wares. Tlie old French 
West Indian colunies also patronise llieir 
ingenious countrymen of Cette ; and 
Russian magnates get drunk on Ghaui- 
bertiii and Romance Conte, made of low 
Rhone and low Burguinly brewages, 
eked out by the contents of the graduated 
vial. I fear, however, that we do come 
in — in the matter of ‘ fine golden sherries, 
at 22a. 9^d. a dozen,’ or ‘ peculiar old 
crusted port, at Is. Ud.’ — for a share of 
the Cette manufactures ; aud it is very 
probable that after the wine is fabricated 
upon the shores of the Mediterranean, it 
ia still furtlier improved upon the banks 
of the Thames.” 

We wish that these remarks could he 
made practically useful to that class 
of men who give dinners, and gabble 
about their wines. Nothing is, to onr 
mind, more disgusting than the con- 
duct of an Amphytrioii who accom- 
panies the introduction of each buttle 


by* an apocryphal averment as to its 
age, coupled with a miimt^ account of 
the manner in which it came into his 
possession — he having, in nine cases 
out of ten, purcliased it at a sale. 
Sometimes the man goes further, and 
volunteers a statement of its price. 
Now this is, to say the very least of 
it, a mark of the worst possible breed- 
ing. No guest, with a palate to his 
inoutli, will relish the wine any better, 
because the niuny-liainmer who gives 
i- declares that it cost him seven 
guineas a-dozen. We don’t want to 
know from an entertainer, unless he 
be a tavern-keeper, the absolute cost 
of his victuals. Just fancy Liiculliis, 
in the saloon of Apollo, recounting the 
items of his repast — ‘‘ Flaccus, my 
fiiend, those oysters which you are 
devouring with so much gusto cost 
ten sestertii a- piece. Fabius, my fine 
fellow, that dish ol thrushes whicl» 
you have just swallowed was nut got 
for nothing — it cost nio a whole sesr 
tertium. Peg away, IMancus, at the 
lampreys ! May Pluto seize me if a 
dozen of tlienf are not worth a tri- 
bune’s salary. You like the Falcrniaii, 
Furius V Ay — that’s right Anno 
Urbis 521 — 1 bought it at SyUa’s sale. 
It just cost me its weight in silver. 
Davus, you dog I bring anotluii* 
amphora with the rod seal— the same 
that we got from the cellars of Mithri- 
dates. Here’s that, O cousciipt 
fathers, Avhhdi will make the cockles 
of 3 onr licarts rejoice ! ”• Now, who 
will tell ns that sucli conversation, 
which would bo revolting even from a 
Luciillus, ought to DC tolerated from 
the lips of some perl wliippcrsna])per, 
wdio, ten years ago, would have been 
thankful for a buni)>cr of Bucelias after 
a repast upon fried liver V We are 
serious in saying that it is full time to 
put a stop to such a unisauce, which 
is more common than many people 
would believe; and perhaps the easiest 
way of doing so is by doggedly main- 
taining tliat each bottle is corked. 
After half-a-dozen of the famous viii 
tage have been opened, and pronounced 
undrinkable, tlie odds are that you 
will hear nothing more for the rest of 
the evening on the subject of liquor. 
Your suggestion as to a tumbler will 
bo received with grateful hamility, and 
thus you wall not only receive the 
applause of your fellow- guests^ but 
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the approbation of 3’our own stomach 
and consci^ce, both then and on the 
following morning. 

There are many points connected 
with dinner-giving — dinner - taking 
belonging to a different branch of 
ethics — which deserve mature con- 
sideration. If you are not a man of 
large fortune, you must perforce 
study economy. We presume that you 
have in your cellar a certain limited 
portion of really good wine, such as 
wdll make glad the heart of man, and 
leave no vestige of a hciidache ; but 
you cannot afford, and you certainly 
ought not to bestow, that indiscrimi- 
nately. Good taste in wine is, like 
good taste in pictures, and good taste 
in poetry, by no means a common 
gift. Every man wishes to be thought 
to possess it; but, iii realit}”, the 
number of those who liave the gift of 
the geschmack,” as the Germans 
term the faculty, is but few. Now it 
would evklcntl}" be the height of ex- 
travagance were you to throw away 
tirst-ratc wine upon men who cannot 
appreciate it. Who, in the posses- 
sion of his senses, would dream of 
feeding pigs on pine-apples? And 
as, in this wicked world, wo are all 
of us occasionally compelled to give 
dinners to men, who, thougli excel- 
lent creatures in other respects, arc 
utterly deficient in the finer sensa- 
tions of onr being, we cannot, for the 
life of us, sec why they should be 
treated contrary to the bent of their 
organisation. Give them toddy, and 
they are supremely happy. Why 
place before them Lafitte, which they 
are sure to swallow in total igno- 
rance of its qualities, very likely com- 
mending it as good “ fresh claret,” 
and expressing their opinion that 
such wine is better from the wood 
than the bottle? Kee}) 3"our real 
good liquor for such men as are 
capable of understanding it. There 
is no higher treat than to form one 
ol a party of six, all people of 
first-rate intelligence, true, generous, 
clarety souls, when the best of the 
vintages of Bordeaux is circulating 
at the board. No man talks of the 
wine — he would as soon think of 
commending the air because it was 
wholesome, or the sun because it 
gave him warmth. They drink it 
with a quiet gusto and silent enjoy- 


ment, which prove that it is just the 
thing ; and no impertinent remon- 
strance is made when the bell is 
pulled, until taste, which your true 
claret- drinker never disobeys, simul- 
taneously indicates to the party that 
they have liad a proper allowance. 
Indeed, you will almost never find a 
thorough gentleman, who has been 
properly educated in claret, commit- 
ting any excess. Tort sends people 
to the drawing-room with flushed 
faces, husky voices, and staring eyes, 
bearing evident marks upon them of 
having partaken of the cup of Circc. 
Claret merely fosters the kindlier 
qualities, and brings out in strong 
relief the attributes of the gentleman 
and the scholar. 

IVe should have liked, had time 
permitted, to have transcribed one or 
twoof ]\!r llcach’s sketches of sccnciy, 
especially his description of the 
Landes, where, instead of wine, men 
gather a harvest of resin, and where 
the shepherds imitate the crane, by 
walking perpetually upon stilts. We 
already possessed some knowledge of 
that singular region from the writings 
of George Sand, but ^Ir Keach’s 
description is more simple, and cer- 
tainly more easily realised. His 
account also of Pan, and its society, 
and the neighbouring scenery, is re- 
markably good ; but so is tlic book 
generally, and therefore we need not 
particularise. Only, as w^e are bound 
to discharge the critical function with 
impartiality, and as W'C are rather in 
a severe mood, this not being one of 
our claret days, we take leave to say 
that the legends which he has en- 
grafted are b^' far the least valuable 
portion of the volume. Everybody 
who knows anything of modern book- 
making, must be aware that such 
tales arc entirely attributable to the 
fertile genius of the author; for we 
would as soon believe in the dis- 
covery of a buried treasure, as in the 
existence of those grey -haired guides, 
veteran smugglers, and antique boat- 
men, who are invariably brought for- 
ward as the Ilomeridae or recounters 
of floating tradition. Wc have tra- 
velled a good deal in different parts of 
the world, and seen as much of that 
kind of society as onr neighbours ; but 
we can safely aver that we never yet 
met with a local Sinbad who had any- 
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thing to tell worth the hearing. If 
an author wants the materfals of 
romance, the best place that he can 
frequent is a commercial traveller’s 
room. We have been privileged to 
hear in such social circles more mar- 
vels than would furnisli forth a whole 
library of romance, with this addi- 
tional advantage, that the narrator of 
the talc, whether it referred to love or 
"war, was invariably its principal hero. 

But we arc now rapidly approach- 
ing the limits of our paper, and must 
break off. Those who have a mind 
<0 know' something of the south of 
France — of that strange old place, 
Aigucs-Mortes, from which the Cru- 
saders once embarked for Palestine, 
but which is now almost entirely de- 
serted, and left like a mouldering 
wreck in the midst of the marshes 
that surround it — of Nismes, with its 
remains of Koman greatness and 
power — and of Languedoc, the name 
of which province is more inspiring 
than its actunl appearance — will do 


well to consult this lively and agree- 
able volume. But beyond ^he district 
of the vine we are determined not to 
journey now. Fair, we doubt not, 
arc the • vineyards in this beautiful 
spring — fair, at least, in the eye of 
the poet who believes in the promise 
of their buds. With us the lilacs and 
the laburnums are scarce yet expand- 
ing their blossoms ; but it is a beauti- 
ful and a consoling thought that, 
within the circle of Bordeaux, thou- 
sands and thousands of vines arc Just 
now bursting into blossom, 'to alle- 
viate the toils and cheer the hearts of 
the claret-drinkers of iliis and per- 
chance of the next generation. May 
the year be ever fiimous in the annals 
of legitimate thirst ! And with this 
devout aspiration, which we doubt 
not will be echoed by many good fel- 
lows and true, we take our Icjivo of 
Mr Reach, thanking him for the 
amusement and information we have 
derived from the perusal of his plea- 
sant book. 
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ALTHO(vai the precise period for 
tlie dissolution of Parliament is not 
yet known, we hear, on every side, the 
hum of political preparation, ^[em- 
bers who had confidently reckoned on 
a longer lease of their seats, are trying 
to reconcile past votes with the pre- 
sent temper of their constituents, and, 
where they cannot openly vindicate 
their conduct, suggesting pleas in 
palliation. The over- timorous, and 
those who feel that they have no 
longer a chance of oAicc, arc issuing 
valedictory addresses, expressive of 
their preference of private life to the 
turmoil of a public career. Some are 
recanting former professions — others 
becoming bolder and more doterinined 
in their views. It is natural that 
such should be the case. The contest 
is not now solely between Whig and 
Tory, or even between Frcc-lVader 
and ProtecUonist. 4 has, ONvingto 
the occurrences of the last few raontlis, 
assumed a more portentous aspect. 
Since his resignation, if we may not 
assume an earlier date, Lord John 
llussell has cniered into the most close 
and intimate relations with the IM.ui- 
chester party, who.se confession of 
political faith, as they them.sclvcs 
hardly scruple to avow, falls very 
little short of Peptibl lean ism. No 
sooner Avas he in opposition tJian lie 
hastened to take coun.sel with Mr 
Cobden. The triumvirate was com- 
pleted by the adhesion of Sir James 
Graham, a nianiVho,havingexhaustcd 
every possible form of moderate 
opinion, having played more parts in 
his day tliantlic imagination of Auto- 
lycus could conceive, has asejiracd in 
his advanced years the chapter 
an uncompromising democrat. Under 
Lord John Uussell, Whiggery Iiad 
lost its poAver. lie could no longer 
command the suffrages, because he 
did not avow the opinions of the 
fiercer Liberal party, and because, so 
long as ho remained allied with and 
recognised by the Whig aristocracy, 
he could not conciliate the chiefs and 
leaders of the democracy. He did 
not even understand the traditions of 
his own, party— at all events, he has 
torgotten them for wellnigh twenty 


years. However much the Whigs, 
in former times, may, for their own 
purposes, have appeared to tamper 
Avith the Constitution, they Avere at 
least understood to be in uowi'=c the 
advocate.*? of what is now called per- 
petual progress. They Averc not con- 
stantly innovating, for iiinovatioirs 
sake — or altering for tlic sake? of iir 
ing a little temporary popularity, 
lint Lord John Uussell can no more 
abstain from experiment tlinn a 
chemical lecturer. Partly from na- 
tural propensity, and partly from poli- 
tical exigencies, Avhich ho con.sidored 
himself compelled to moot adroitly, 
ill order to defeat his chief political 
antngonist, ho Avalked on, step by 
step, until lie reached the boundary of 
liadicalism. Once there, the tempta- 
tion to venture over was great, lli.s 
OAvn immediate followers were few 
and feeble : behind him Avas the Con- 
servath^e phalanx, — firm, iiiiitod, and 
pOAverful; before him was the Cardc 
Afobik of the Destructives, eagerly 
beckoning him over. He Avent ; and 
it is little wonder if those of his stall* 
A\ho disapproved of so desperate a 
course, should now be cither retiring 
from the field, or Avanderiiig about in 
disguise. What line, indeed, can a 
]V[ini.sterial Whig, avIio imrposes to 
take his seat in the next I’arliamcnt, 
adopt Avith regard to his consfituent.s? 
If he should say that ho has faith and 
confidence in Lord John Russell, he 
must equally declare that helms faith 
and conlidence in Mr Cobden, for 
these two are now inseparable in 
virtue of their late alliance. And if 
lie is prepared to suj^port a Cobden 
Ministry, he must needs avow himself 
a democrat. Jf, on the other hand, 
he should denounce Lord John Kiis- 
scll, and deny liis leadership, Avhom 
Is he prepared to follow ? Is he to 
oppose Lord Derby as a Conservative, 
Avhen the only possible party that can 
succeed to olfice in the event of the 
defeat of Lord Derby is that of the 
Destructives? Who leads him ? Un- 
der what particular banner docs he 
now profess to servo? These arc 
questions and considerations which, 
during the last two months, have en- 
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grossed the attention of many a hesi- 
tating •Whig, and which are now 
agitating, with great force, the whole 
of the electoral community. For it is 
(juite clear that the old Whig party 
has ceased to have a separate exis- 
tence. We do not say that, in time 
coming, it may not be reconstructed. 
There ai*e materials enough to do 
that, providing a fitting architect can 
be found ; but in the absence of any 
such artist, it must necessarily i*e- 
maiii in abeyance. Men of moderate 
opinions — such as Sir William Gibson 
Craig, whoso high character, aifablc 
demeanour, and unwearied attention 
to the interests of his constitnents 
rendered his re-election perfectly 
secure— decline to present themselves 
as candidates at the approaching 
general election. Making every 
allowance for special and private 
reasons, on which no one has a j;ight 
to comment, it docs appear to us that 
such instances of withdrawal argue 
great uncertainty as to the political 
future, and cannot in any way be 
construed into tokens of approval of 
that line of conduct which Lord John 
Russel I has thought fit to adopt. Wo 
v'onld very well understand such with- 
drawals from public life, were the late 
Trcmier still in power. We can hardly 
believe that they would have taken 
place, had ho remained, in adversity, 
the exponent and representative of 
the views which have hitherto been 
held by gentlemen of the old Whig 
party. Our own conviction is, tJiat 
his conduct, since he was compelled 
to surrender power, has alienated the 
confidence of the best and wisest of 
his former adherents, who regarded 
his proposed Reform Bill with marked 
apprehension, and were sincerely re- 
joiced to be freed from the responsi- 
bility which must have attached to 
all, who, from party tics, might have 
thciight. themselves obliged to vote 
for so very dangerous a measure. It 
is now well known that the leading 
Wings of England regard the defeat 
of Lord John Russell rather as a de- 
liverance than a calamity. H'lice- 
forward they have done with nim. 
If he is again to take office, he cannot 
count upon bis old supporters. The 
Whig peers — the Lansdownes, the 
Fitzwilliams, the Zetlands — are too 
sensible, honourable, and loyal to 


support a Cabinet in wbich Mr Cob- 
den must have the principsd aay ; and 
throughout tlie country we know that 
public opinion among the educated 
classes is utterly opposed to, Md ab- 
horrent of any such consummation. 
The few Whigs who are struggling 
to attain or regain their contested 
seats, dare not venture upon a distinct 
enunciation of their own opinions. 
They usually have recourse to such 
general terms as — “ wise and tem- 
perate reform;” — “ that degree jf 
progress which the advanced position 
and increased intelligeace of the age 
render imperative — or, “ the timely 
concession to popular demand of those 
privileges which, if withheld, may 
hereafter be more clamorously en- 
forced.” It is no use commenting upon 
such language. The unhappy indivi- 
duals who employ it are quite guilt- 
less of any mcaniiu: ; and they could 
not explain themselves if required. 
Generally speaking, they cut a most 
miserable figure when under examina- 
tion by some burly Radical. On no 
one point are they explicit, save in 
their rejection of the ballot, wliich 
they think themselves entitled to ex- 
cept to, as Lord John Russell has 
hitherto declined to pronounce in fa- 
vour of secret voting ; and they dare 
not, for the lives of them, attempt to 
mark out the limit of the suffrage, or 
state tlic proper period for the dura- 
tion of Parliaments. This is but a 
cowardly and contemptible line of 
conduct. If they have any spark of 
manhood in them, why can they not 
speak out ? Surely by this time they 
siiould know tlie poirfts of the Charter 
by heart, and be able to tell the con- 
stituencies to which of them they arc 
ready to agree. On the contrary, we 
find n^Ung but dodging, shuffling, 
cquivJPring, and reserving. The fact 
is, that they have no mind 'of their 
own at all, and they arc in sore per- 
plexity as to tho state of two other 
minds which they are trying to recon- 
cile — tho first being the mind of Lord 
John Russell, and the second being 
the mind of the constituency w'hich 
they are addressing. For, apart from 
reform altogether, there are several 
topics about which your pure Whig 
candidate must be exceedingly cau- 
tious. For example, there is the with- 
drawal of the grant to Maynooth. 
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Even supposing that Lord John Has- 
sell were as alert a Protestant as he 
professed himself to be in the autumn 
of 1850, how could he venture to sacri- 
fice the support of the Irish tail? 
Therein lies the difficulty. You will 
find plenty of men — very determined 
Protestants, but also very determined 
adherents of the late Ministry— who 
will tell you “ that they were always 
opposed to any grant of the kind — 
that is, that they thought it essen- 
tially wrong, not only in a political, 
but in a religious point of view ; but, 
press one of these gentlemen upon the 
point, especially if, as in the case of 
Edinburgh, the selection of a candi- 
date seems to depend greatly on his 
view's with regard to that measure, 
and you wdll almost invariably iiud 
that his attachment to Protestantism 
is less strong than his regard for the 
interests of his party. This may not 
bo right, and we do not think it is so; 
but we infinitely prefer the conduct 
and avowal of such men to the dis- 
graceful exhibitions wjiicli have lately 
been made by more lhan one Whig 
candidate. Opinions, based on reli- 
gious principle, never ought to be 
conceded. Changed they may be ; 
but w’hat idea of the sincerity of such 
a change can be formed, when we find 
it taking place immediately on the 
eve of an election, and, in one in- 
stance, after the issue of an address ? 
After all, wo are perhaps too severe. 
Every one knows what was the miser- 
able denouement of Lord John llus- 
sell’s determined stand for Protestant- 
ism against Papal aggression ; and it 
might be too milcli to expect that the 
devoted and even servile follower 
should exhibit, in his own person, 
more consistency than was displayed 
by his redoubted ebief. 

It is, however, quite apparent that, 
notwithstanding Lord John Hussell’s 
advances to the Hadical party, the 
latter are by no means inclined to place 
confidence in the Whigs. In every 
c&se in which such a movement seems 
likely to be attended with any pros- 
pect of success, they arc putting for- 
ward candidates of their own — men 
whose adhesion to democratic prin- 
ciples is beyond the possibility of a 
challenge. Persons whoso names were 
never before heard of— utterly brief- 
less barristers, reporters and writers 


for the Hadical press, broken-down 
speculators, who consider a career 
within the walls of St Stephen's us 
the best method of effacing the me- 
mory of the enormities of Capel Court, 
attorneys in dubious practice, and the 
like class of characters — are present- 
ing themselves to constituencies rather 
on the strength of recommendations 
from the Hadical Heforin J niita, than 
from any particuhar merits of their 
own. By these men the Whigs are 
especially persecuted, and may, per- 
haps, in various instances, be beaten. 
Yet, strange to say, the Whigs, as a 
party, have not the courage to adopt 
any distinct principle, or announce 
any determined line of action, wliich 
would serve at once to distinguish 
and separate them from the fellowship 
of these political adventurers. They 
arc ashamed of their old party names, 
and jpersist in calling themscives lA- 
berals. Now, as 3 all know. Liber- 
ality is, in politics, an exceedingly 
comprehensive term. Ciiflcy was a 
Liberal, so is Mr Feargus O’Connor; 
80 are Mr Joseph Hume, Mr John 
M‘Gregor, MrCobden, IMr W. J. Fox, 
LordMclgund, and Mr James Mon- 
crieff. And yet it would be difficult to 
say upon what particular point, nega- 
tions excluded, one and all of these 
gentlemen are agreed. The fact is— 
and theWhigsknowit — that there is no 
such a thing as a united Liberal party, 
and that the soldering up of their dif- 
ferences is impossible. When a Whig 
appeals to a constituency as a Liberal, 
he is taking the worst and weakest, 
because the most untenable, ground, 
lie is acting the part of the Girond- 
ists, who persisted in claiming kindred 
with the Montagnards, until the Moun- 
tain fell upon and crushed them. It 
is this feature which distinguishes the 
present from every previous contest. 
The chiefs of the Liberal sections pro- 
fess to act in concert and amity — they 
hold meetings, pass resolutions, and 
lay down plans for future operations 
— their followers are as much opposed 
to each other as Abram and Baltha- 
zar of the House of Montague were 
to Sampson and Gregory of the House 
of Capulet. One thing alone they 
agree in — they are determined to do 
everything in their power to obstruct 
her Majesty’s present Government. 

It is very needful that such matters 
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Bhoald be considered at the present 
time — that sober-minded people, who 
must take a part in the approaching 
election, should thoroughly tinder- , 
stand the responsibility which devolves 
upon them, --and the • consequences 
which may ensue from their commit- 
ting an error of judgment. The inflor 
cnco of party watchwords, though 
materially lessened of late years, has 
not yet ceased to exist; and it is 
possible that some men may, through 
a terror of being charged with political 
incon&![stency, actually commit them-l 
selves^;, principles i^iich they hold 
in sir|. le abhorrence. Therefore it 
is nc| ssary to look, not only to the 
past and present position of parties, 
but also to their future prospects and 
views, according to the support which 
may be accorded to them by the 
country at the general election. 

Let us suppose that, at the opening 
of the new Parliament, Lord Derby 
should be defeated by a vote of want 
of confidence. Ills resignation must 
follow as a matter of course, and 
then begins the strife. Past events 
render it perfectly clear that the old 
Whig Govoruraent cannot return to 
office, or, if it could do so, must act 
upon otlier principles than before. 
Lord John RusseH’s resignation in 
Pebruary was an event which could 
not have been long postponed. His 
Cabinet was broken into divisions; 
it was unpopular out of doors ; and his 
own conduct had, on various matters, 
been such as to engender general 
dissatisfaction. His lleforra Bill was 
a measure which gave vast umbrage 
to the majority even of the urban 
electors. Its introduction was, per- 
haps, the most signal proof of his 
politicxal weakness, and, we may add, 
of his ignorance of the state of popu- 
lar feeling. No matter whether it 
was intended to be carried or not, it 
remains, and ever will remain, an 
example of the length to which 
personal ambition may carry an un- 
scrupulous Minister. Earl Grey’s 
administration of the Colonies h s 
become a byword for imbecility, 
blundering, and disaster. The finances 
were not in much better hands. Ko 
movement was made by Sir Charles 
Wood towards the termination of the 
Income-Tax, nor had he even the 
practical ability to. rcimpose it upon 
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an equitable basis. Wc do not alludo 
to these thin^ by way of criticism 
on the past — indeed it would be un- 
necessary to do so, as they are, 
matters of common notoriety. Wo ' 
state them merely to show that the* 
reconstruction of the Whig Govern- 
ment, out of old materials, and on old 
principles, is a thing impossible, and 
that the next professing Liberal 
Government must differ greatly in 
kind and character from any which 
has hitherto preceded it. 

Could it possibly be a moderate 
Government? Let us first cousider 
that. 

Not only the Radical party, (who 
must be looked upon as the chief 
supporters of such a Goverament,) 
but Lord John Russell ajid Sir James 
Graham, are pledged to the introduc- 
tion of certain organic changes, differ- 
ing only in degree. To suppose that 
any of them will adopt a less measure 
than that which they have advocated, 
is out of the question; and as the 
tendency of the movement has been, 
not from the Radicals to Lord John 
Russell, but from Lord John Russell 
to the Radicals, we may very natu- 
rally conclude that the result would 
be an approximation to the views of 
Mr Cobden. That gentleman, as we 
know, (for he does not scruple to tell 
us BO in as many words,) has ulterior 
objects ” of his own, the time for de- 
veloping which ill safety has probably 
not yet arrived . W c shall not inquire 
too curiously into the nature of those, 
being satisfied, as probably will be 
most of our readers who have watched 
the progress of the man, that they are 
not at all calculated to improve the 
stability of any of our institutions. 
Wc cannot, therefore, sec what hopes 
can be entertained of the formation 
of a moderate Government, supposing 
Lord Derby’s to be overthrown ; 
unless, instead of uniting with Mr. 
Cobden, Lord John Russell could 
efiect a union with some other poli- 
tical party. 

No such party exists. Unless wer 
are much deceived, the majority of 
the followers of the late Sir Robert 
Peel, at least the majority of those 
who may be able to re-enter Parlia- 
ment, are prepared to give their sup- 
port and confidence to Lord Derby’s 
Administration. There may, nc^ 

• 2 T 
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doubt, be exceptions. Sir James 
Graham and Mr Cardwell are clearly 
out of the Conservative ranks, and 
may enlist under any banner they 
choose. But as it is extremely pro- 
blematical whether either of these 
gentlemen will obtain seats in the 
new House of Commons, their views 
are of little consequence. * Other 
Obstructives, of whom there ^re a 
few, have no chance whatever of 
being returned ; so that the construc- 
tion of what wo may term a moderate 
Liberal Government could not take 
place, from absolute want of materi^-. 
Indeed, judging from the languagbA 
lately employed by the knight of 
Netherby, we should say that mode- 
ration is as fiir from his tlionghts as 
from those of the rankest lladical in 
Oldham. 

Unless, therefore, tlie electors are 
really anxious for a Badical Govern- 
ment and for Radical measures, they 
ought to abstaiu from giving a vote 
to any candidate who is hostile to 
the continuance of • Lord Derby’s 
Adminiatrat’on. Let us not be mis- 
understood. \V c are not now arguing 
as to the propriety of sending Pro- 
tectionists instead of Free-Traders to 
Parliament ; we are not asking any 
in.m to forsake bis cpiiiions on points 
of commercial policy. Doubtless in 
the next Parliament there will be 
some opposed to the leiin posit ion of 
duties upon corn, who, uevertlielcss, 
are prepai’cd to accord their general 
support to Lord J)erby, the more 
readily because lie has distinctly 
state<l that he [eaves the corn- duties 
question “to the deliberate judgment 
of the country, and to the general 
concurrence of the country, Avitliout 
which I shall not,” said he, “bring 
forward that proposition.” But in 
voting .for any candidate, wlio sets 
forward as a ground for his accept- 
ance, the fact that he belongs to what 
is called “ the Liberal party,” let the 
electors remember that they are in 
truth voting for Radical measures, 
and for organic changes. They may 
be slow to believe so, but there can 
actually and absolutely be no other 
result. These gentlemen of “ the 
Liberal party,” however moderate 
their Individual views may be, 
seek to enter Parliament for the pur- 
pose of overthrowing one Government 


and establishing another. Of course 
the overthrow must always precede 
the reconstruction; and, most com- 
monly, it is not until the overthrow 
has been made, that the plan of the 
structure is considered. We have 
already stated our reasons — and we 
submit they are strong ones — for 
thinking that no moderate Liberal 
Government, in the proper sense of 
the term, can bo again constructed ; 
that Lord John Russell, if once more 
summoned to form a Cabinet., must 
do so on a Radical basis, and the in- 
evitable consequence must bo the 
^establishment of a thorough demo- 
cracy, on the ruins of our present Con- 
stitution. Wc appeal in this matter 
O'T directly to the did constitutional 
Whigs, as to tluit poweiful body of the 
electors, who, entertaining moderate 
opiiiioiLS, are attached to no particular 
party in the state. Wc entreat them 
earnestly to consider the dilllciilties 
of the present crisis — didiciilties wdiich 
have arisen not so much from any 
increasing power of the Radical fac- 
tion, as from the weakness, vacilla- 
tion, and strong personal ambition of 
the late Whig leader. No doubt it is 
an honourable anti a high ambition 
which excites a statesman to aim at 
the possession of power, but the 
honour ceases the moment that prin- 
ciple is abandoned. And it does ap- 
pear to us that, of late years, far too 
little attention has been paid to tlio 
terms of the conditions wliicli are im- 
plied by a Arinister’s acceptance of 
olUce. Under our constitutional mo- 
narchy ho is the servant of the 
Crown, and ho is bound to bring 
forward such measures only as will 
tend to the dignity and the safety 
of that, and the welfare of tho 
people generally. Is it possible for 
.any one conscientiously to maintain 
that Lord John Russell has pursued 
such a course? Is it not, on tho con- 
trary, apparent to all, diat his main 
object, and the leading thought of his 
life, has ever been the supremacy of 
his own political party ? Has ho not, 
in order to ju-olong that supremacy, 
approached repeatedly to factious 
with whoso principles he had nothing 
in common, and purchased their 
temporary support on terms alike 
de^ading to the giver and to the 
recipient? That is not the art of 
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governing, at least as it was under- 
stood of old. , Onoo let it be known 
that a Government is plastic — that it 
may be bullied, coerced, or driven 
into making terms — and its moral 
power and influence are for ever gone. 
Is there any reason — we would ask 
the electors — \yhy any man should 
'incur such risk as must arise from the 
instalment of a Radical Ministry in 
power, solely from personal devotion 
to the interests of my Lord John 
ftussell? There may be some who 
think that hitherto he has deserved 
well of his country. So be it: wc 
have no objection that they should 
entertain such an opinion. But this 
much is undeniable, that however 
good his intentions might be, he 
neither could, nor c.‘m, command a 
majority of direct followers of his 
own ; and that he lias been forced to 
scramble on from point to point by 
the assistance of political antagonists, 
dexterously availing himself, at each 
turn, of the hand which was iinmedi- 
citely nearest. But tnis kind of course 
must always liavo an end. A preci 
pice lay before him ; and, as no other 
arms were open, he leaped into those 
of Mr Cobden. 

If the main body of the Wbigs arc 
prepared to follow Lord John Hussell 
wherever he ma.} go, notwithstanding 
all that has passed, and all that he 
has iudicaicd for the future, we, of 
course, can have no manner of objec- 
tion. But let them distinctly under- 
stand wliat is in store for them if they 
choose to adopt such a course. Many 
of them, we know, were thoroughly 
disgusted with the Reform Bill which 
he introduced this Session; and did 
not hesitate to express their conviction 
that it was an unnecessary, dangerous, 
and reprehensible measure. If Lord 
John KusscU returns to power, he 
must bring in a now Reform Bill far 
more democratic than the last. Tliat 
is the condition on which he is allowed 
to x\ tain the nominal leadership of 
the Opposition, and from it ho cannot 
depart. The Manchester party will 
not rest until they have attained taeir 
end. They are for no half- measures; 
they are plagued by no scruples. 
Their doctrine is, that political power 
should be vested in the uneducated 
masses, — “ the instinct of the million 
being,*’ according to their great oracle, 


wiser than the wisdom of the wiBest." 
In- other words, mob JCjde is to be 
paramount, and whatever the majority 
wish to be done, must be straightway 
put into execution. Is there any 
reflecting man in the' country who 
does not shudder at the thought of 
such a consummation ? — is there any 
one conversant with history who does 
not see to what it must necessarily 
IcadV With no lack of demagogues 
to mislead and excite them, what part 
of the British fabric T\ould be secure 
against the attacks of an ignorant 
democracy? It may bo true that 
Lord John Russell docs not contem- 
jdate this — that he would even shrink 
from and repudiate the thought with 
horror. But he is not the less doing 
all in his power to forward the advance 
of an a < cliy . By - -on sc n ting to lower 
the suffrage, he has given -authority 
and significance to demands far more 
comprehensive in their scope. TIo 
nas indicated tliat the bulwark which 
he himself erected, t\ACiity years ago, 
is not to be considered as permanent, 
but merely temporary in its purpose, 
lie lias begun, like the foolish dike- 
builder of Holland, to tamper with 
the sea-wall of his own construction, 
heedless of the iimiidatton which must 
follow. 

Lot the Whigs pause for a moraout, 
and consider what are the principles 
maiiitaiiied by the men with whom 
their leader is now in alliance. Of 
their notions on religious matters it is 
dillicult to speak witli accuracy. One 
large section of them consists of rank 
Rapists, men under tj^ic control and do- 
mination of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood, and ready to do their bidding in 
anything that may advance the supre- 
macy of a false and apostate Churcli. 
Another section professes to regard 
all Churches and creeds qs alike, 
maintaining^ as a fundamental doc- 
trine, tliat Establisliments ought to 
be abolished, and religious teaching 
maintained only on the strict Voluntary 
principle. The advocates of this view 
are of course prepared to strike down 
the Established Churches of England 
and of Scotland, to overturn the whole 
existing cccle.siastical arrangements, 
and to confiscate ecclesiastical pro- 
pert;^ Another section is supremely 
indifferent to religion* teaching of any 
kind, regarding secular edneatiou as 
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quite sufficient for all the require- 
ments of th/^ people. These are the 
men who regard all opposition to 
Papal aggression as sheer bigotry 
and intolerance, who clamour for^the 
admission of Jews into one House of 
Parliament, whilst in the same breath 
they profess themselves ready to dis- 
miss the Christian prelates from the 
other. In politics they are republican, 
all except the name. But, in truth, 
it matters little what name is given to 
their creed, seeing that the principle 
which they profess is that of pure 
democracy. It is not pretended, and 
certainly they do not pretend, that if 
their scheme were carried, the House 
of Peers could continue on its present 
footing to coexist with the House of 
Commons. They admit that they 
have “ulterior objects” — ail revolu- 
tionists have — and tliese arc left to 
our conjecture. Is then our present 
Constitution so faulty, that the great 
body of the electors are prepared to 
risk, and to recommend a cliangc ? 

If not, let them beware of returning 
any man who will so far support Lord 
John Russell as to act unscrupulously 
agamst Lord Derby. By all means 
let the measures of the present Go- 
vernment be considered with the ut- 
most rigidness and exactitude, and 
let no favour be shown to them be- 
yond what they 'conscientiously de- 
serve. The ordeal may be — must be, 
a severe one ; but Ministers will not 
shrink from* it, being conscious of the 
integrity of their motives. But it is 
no pait of the game of Opposition to 
allow them a fair trial, or even a fair 
hearing, if they* can in anywise be 
prevented. They must, say the de- 
mocrats, be crushed — and that imme- 
diately. Mr Cobden went the length 
of counselling that they should not be 
permitted to get through the business 
of the present Session, so apprehen- 
sive was he of the effect which an 
appeal to the constitutional feelings 
of the country might produce. He 
and Mr Villicrs had concocted a 
scheme which they thought might 

S itate a crisis, but it was too 
ilonsly factious to admit of its 
being carried into effect. 

The late Whig Government has 
been tried, and found wanting. It 
never can be reconstituted again, and 
its old supporters are undoubtedly 


released from all their ties of alle- 
giance. It will be for them to deter- 
mine whether they are to follow Lord 
John Russell in his retreat to the 
camp of the Radicals, or continue to 
maintain those constitutional princi- 
ples which were once the boast of tbe 
Whig party. The question is indeed 
a serious and a momentous one. Lord 
Derby has most clearly indicated the 
nature of the ground on which ho 
stands. He does not appeal to the 
country on this or that financial 
measure — he comes forward as the 
supporter of the Protestant institu- 
tions of the realm, and as the deter- 
mined opponent of a designing and 
encroach ing democracy. W h a t so a n d 
Protestant, or true lover of liia 
country, can be indifferent to such 
ail appeal ? 

We have been thus particular in 
noticing th ^ state of parties, because 
we observe that various underlings of 
the late Government arc canvassing 
constituencies, especially in Scotland, 
in rather an artful manner. They 
keep out of sight altogether the fact 
of the Chesham Place alliuncc. Tliey 
arc as unwilling to allude to that treaty 
as to the notorious Lichfield House 
compact, when the Whigs bartered 
religious principle for Roman Catho- 
lic support. Now, this may be very 
convenient for those gentlemen ; but, 
wc presume,’ the electors will agree 
with us ill thinking that the sooner 
they can arrive at a distinct under- 
standing upon such points the better. 
It is all very well to talk of “ judi- 
cious and timely reform,” but the 
orator who uses such terms should 
go a little further, and explain to his 
audience the exact nature of the re- 
form which he contemplates. Be- 
cause, if Lord John Russell's abortive 
Bill is not to be introduced again, 
but, ill the event of his resumption 
of office, another, revised by Mr Cob- 
den, and approximating to the full 
requirements of the Manchester poli- 
ticians, is to be tabled instead — it 
would bo as well to know how far the 
liberality of honourable candidates 
will permit them to advance. Also, 
it would be a curious and not unpro- 
fitable subject of inquiry whether they 
still hold themselves to be bound by 
the acts of their parliamentary leader ? 
If they attended the meeting at Ches- 
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ham Place, they muat be held as con- 
sentiDg parties to the Cobden com- 
pact ; if they did not, it might not be 
useless to ask who is their leader, 
and what line of policy do they intend 
to pursue ? It is a good thing to hear 
the abstract opinions of political sol- 
diers and subalterns ; but in these 
times, it is much more Instructive to 
learn the name of the captain of their 
troop. None of the gentlemen to 
whom we are alluding are likely to 
originate measures — they must be 
contented* to take the word of com- 
mand from others. If, therefore, they 
remain, and intend to remain, follow- 
ers of Lord John Pnssell, they form 
part of that grand army of which Mr 
Cobden is a general of division, if not 
something higher. They have pro- 
nounced for the democracy, and as 
democrats they should accordingly be 
viewed. 

It would be exceedingly instructive 
if we could exact from each candidate 
a distinct detinition of the meaning 
which he attaches to the terra “ Libe- 
ral principles.” We observe from the 
Edinburgh newspapers that a gentle- 
man, professing ‘‘ liberal principles,” 
proposes to contest the representation 
of the Montrose burglis with Mr 
Joseph Hume — the inference being, 
that the principles of the said Joseph 
are not sufficiently liberal ! . Then, at 
Paisley, a candidate recommended by 
the same Joseph Hume, and that 
superlative twaddler Sir Joshua 
Walmslcy, comes forward, on “ libe- 
ral principles,” to oppose Mr Has- 
tie, whom wc have hitherto been 
accustomed to regard as rather in 
advance of the AVhigs. The Radicals 
of Perth did not think Mr Fox Manic 
“ liberal ” enough for them, since they 
brought forward an opponent in the 
person of a certain Mr Gilpin ; and 
now that Mr Maule has succeeded to 
the peerage, the gentleman who next 
solicits the suffrages of the Fair City 
in his place, rnnst make up his mind 
to compare his “liberal principle ” 
with those of the Gilpin. Not long 
ago a well-known Whig citizen and 
civic functionary of Edinburgh de- 
clared himself opposed to any further 
extension of the suffrage, thereby 
intimating his dissent from the prin- 
ciple of Lord John Kusseirs BUI; 
and yet, at a meeting lately held 


for the purpose of selectleg a candi- 
date, this same individual mbred 
a resolution to the effect ^ that tho^ 
candidate ought to be a man profess* 
ing “ liberal opinions 1 ” Really there 
is something ludicrous and intensely 
absurd in this general employment of 
a phrase which can be made to mean 
almost anything. Is a man in favour 
of a republic, abolition of the House 
of Peers, suppression of the Church, 
and repudiation of the national debt? 
Then he is undoubtedly a man of 
“liberal principles.” Is ho merely 
for household suffrage, electoral divi- 
sions, vote by ballot, and triennial 
parliaments ? Ho is likewise of 
“ liberal principles.” Is ho a thick- 
and-thin supporter of Lord John 
Russell, having held a place under 
the late Government ? Who so ready 
as he to lay claim to “ liberal princi- 
ples.” Docs he wish the separation 
of Church and State? “Liberal” 
again. Does he back up the Papacy 
in their insolent attempts at aggres- 
sion, and defend the grant of May- 
uooth ? He does so on “ liberal prin- 
ciples.” Does he wish to see the 
Jews in Parliament ? Ho vindicates 
that w ish on the score of “ liberal 
principles.” Now, surely, unless logic 
is an art as lying as that of chiro- 
mancy, it cannot be that all the men 
holding such conflicting opinions are 
entitled to the name of Liberals, or to 
claim credit to themselves 'for enter- 
taining “liberal opinions.” If so, 
who is illiberal? But it is not worth 
while to comment fiirttier upon a point 
so very obvious as this. If Liberalism 
means contemplated overthrow and 
anarchy, we make the gentlemen who 
profess such principles as welcome 
to their title as was the late Thomas 
Paine, when he too arrogated |o him- 
self, in his isolation, the name of 
Liberal. If it means adherence to 
the principles of the Constitution, love 
of social order, and regard for the wel- 
fare of the general body of the people, 
we fear that wo must deny the name 
to a good many of those who claim it. 

One miserable feature in the con- 
duct of some of these soi~disant Libe- 
ral candidates, especially the new ones, 
is their extreme avidity to swallow 
any pledge that may be proposed, 
provided that, by so doing, they can 
secure the suffrages of some inconsi- 
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derable fraci*;ion of the electors. Their 
addresses are not deliberate exposi- 
tions of their own formed opinions, 
but are framed upon another and very 
liberal principle. They endeavour to 
ascertain the points of doctrine which 
are supposed to be the most popular 
with the constituency whom they are 
ambitious to represent, and they i.'^sue 
their manifestoes accordingly. If any- 
thing has been omitted, or if they 
have not gone far enough, an oppor- 
tunity is usually afforded them to 
make up for that deficiency at the 
first meeting of the electors — so called 
by courtesy, for in many cases there 
are not hal^a-dozcn electors, besides 
those on the platform, in the room. 
Such meetings are invariably attcndctl 
by the busy-bodies of the place — 
radical cobblers, church-rate martyrs, 
philosophical barbers, and perhaps 
one or two specimens of that most 
loathsome of all animals, the dirty 
dandy. Here the candidate is ex- 
pected 10 go through Jiis facings, and 
to answer every question which inso- 
lence can suggest, or ignorance render 
nnlritelligible. No natter: — as our 
friend is a member of the “ Liberal 
party,” he cah safely expand his con- 
science to an> extent which may be 
required; and the decisive and prompt 
manner in which he frecpiently dis- 
poses of the most knotty points of 
social and political economy, is de- 
lightful and edifying. Without ever 
having read a single page on the sub- 
ject, he is quite ready to reconstruct 
the Currency, apd pledges himself to 
bring in a bill to that ctfcct, at the 
request of a snuffy dealer in ginger- 
bread, who never had credit for five 
pounds ill his life, and who has 
just made application for a cessio 
bonorury. An individual in fustian, 
evidently in the last stage of delirium 
tremens, after a hiccupped harangue 
on ecclesiastical rapacity, demands 
from him his thoughts upon Church 
Establishments in general ; and the 
liberal candidate at once under- 
takes to have them all suppressed. 
If his opinions on the subject of Na- 
tional Education are somewhat vague, 
the fault lies with the respectable non- 
elector, who could not frame his ques- 
tion so as to render it intelligible. 
To one earnest inquirer — a carrier — ■ 
he promises an entire and compulsory 


stoppage of Sunday trains. To 
another — a publican— -ho pledges him- 
self to remove the excise duties fmm 
British spirits. To a tliird — a cab- 
man --he indicates his resolution of 
commencing a violent onslaught on 
the Customs, so that the poor 
man's tobacco” may be no longer 
smoked under a sense of .injustice. 
Of course he disposes very summarily 
of the Army, Navy, and Colonies, these 
being parasitical weeds which onght 
immediately to be done away with ; 
in fact, before ho has done, there is 
hardly one institution, tax, custom, 
establishment, or system in the United 
Kingdom which r.-* has not denounced 
as odious, and v, inch ho has not 
pledged himself t*' alter ! So con- 
venient arc yonr liberal principles ” 
in adjusting theinsi Ives to the popular 
will. 

What takes place now, bad as it is, 
is but a faint type of what would be 
enacted if democracy had the upper- 
hand; and w'o w'ould recommend all 
those who are sceptical as to this 
matter, to attend peifoually some 
meeting at which a candidate is sub- 
jected to this kind of examination, 
and mark the intelligence which is 
displayed by the questioners, and the 
consistency which is exhibited in the 
replies. It is, indeed, as sorry a spec- 
tacle as a man could wish to witness; 
and could Ave suppose it to be a reflex 
either of the mind of the electors, or 
of the settled opinions of those who 
are likely to bo Liberal members of 
Parliament, the idea would inevitably 
cast a heavy gloom over our anticipa- 
tions for the future. But the truth is, 
tliat the electors have little or nothing 
to do with it ; and the great majority 
of the upstart aspirants after the 
honours of legislation will, in a month 
or 30 , return to their usual avoca- 
tions, probably not without an impre- 
cation on the folly which induced 
them, at the bidding of an interested 
faction, to suspend the humble toils 
on which their daily bread depended, 
and expose themselves alike to ridi- 
cule and defeat. There are, however, 
reflections of a very serious nature 
suggested by the efforts which the 
Ra^lical party are making for the in- 
troduction of organic changes, which 
ought not to be lightly passed over. 

Why is it that certain parties are 
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now, more than heretofore, engaged 
in getting up a cry for roform and 
extension of suffrage ? Why is it 
that some men, ostensibly belonging 
to. the Whig party, who, a year or 
two ago, held such views in utter 
detestation, have declared themselves 
favourable to the movement? Has 
anything been done to curtail the 
popular privileges— to take away from 
the people any portion of the power 
which they previously possessed — to 
curtail the liberty of the press — or in 
any way to trench upon the rights 
which are common to every subject ? 
Has there been any tyranny on the 
part of the Crown — any audible com- 
plaint against the acts of the House 
of Peers ? Nothing of the kind. Has, 
then, the House of Commons failed in 
the fulfilment of its duty ? That 
averment can hardly be made, with 
consistency at least, by any member 
of the Liberal party, since they have 
made it their boast that, at the pre- 
sent moment, they are in possession 
of a majority in the Lower House, 
and have taken credit to themselves 
‘or niagnanimity in allowing Lord 
Derby’s Ministry to exist, as they 
say, by sutlcrance, until the ordinary 
business of the Session is completed. 
What, then, can bo the motive for the 
change which is now so loudly urged? 

J t is simply this : The Liberal party 
arc aware that they no longer possess 
the confidence of the country, and 
they hope, by rousing a new and 
formidable agitation, to divert the 
public mind into another channel, and 
prevent it from dwelling upon' the 
injuries which they have inflicted upon 
the industrious classes of the nation. 
How otherwise can we account for 
this sudden and violent mania for 
extending the suffrage, which is ap- 
parent in the election speeches of most 
of the Liberal candidates ? Mark the 
inconsistency of these men. They 
tell — no matter whether falsely or 
not — that the country never was in a 
state of greater prosperity than now, 
and that such has been the fru.t of 
their earnest and triumphant efforts. 
Very well. If it be so, what reason 
can be urged for making any organic 
change ? Are not the prosperity and 
the welfare of a nation, and that con- 
tent which, as we are told, reigns 
among the working-classes, the surest 


proofs that the Constitution is working 
admirably ; and would it*not, in that 
case, be utter madness to alter its 
arrangemout? Yet such is the di- 
lemma in which the Liberals, including 
Lord .John Russell, are placed, ^ey 
dare not aver that the country is not 
prospering, seeing that, for many 
years, they have had it all their own 
way, and that any statement of the 
kind would be tantamount to a cen- 
sure passed upon themselves. Oti 
the contrary, they avow prosperity in 
the highest degree, and yet they are 
clamouring for a change, which cannot 
improve, but may possibly imperil it I 
They cannot say that they demand 
extension of the suffrage because the 
acts of another Ministry might possi- 
bly endanger the prosperity which 
they assume to exist. Bolh the Ra- 
dicals and Lord John Russell had de- 
clared for extension of the suffrage 
long before Lord Derby was sum- 
moned to take ofDce. They were quite 
as keen for organic change at the time 
when they trftinfingly told us that 
Protection was coffined and buried for 
ever, as they are now when they be- 
hold it in life and motion. Nor can 
they reasonably suppose that a cry 
for extended suffrage will be generally 
acceptable to the great body of the 
piesent electors, who are jealous 
enough of the privileges which they 
have so long possessed, and arc by no 
meaiivS disposed to part with them, or 
to be swamped by the uneducated 
rabble. We arc loath to suppose that 
any, beyond the worst and most un- 
principled agitators of the Manchester 
rnmp, are base enough to hope in 
their hearts that they may succeed in 
exciting popular tumult and disturb- 
ance. We shall not consult Mr 
Roebuck’s History of the Whig Minis- 
try fur any similar passages in former 
days — we content ourselves with the 
assurance that no disposition of the 
kind exists anywhere. Therefore, 
after looking at the subject in all its 
bearings, Ave arc constrained to come 
to the conclusion, that all this talk 
about reform on the part of the Libe- 
rals has its origin in a sincere and not 
unnatural desire to mislead the people 
of this country, and to AvithdraAv their 
attention from those matters in which 
they arc immediately and most deeply 
interested. 
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The advocates of that system which 
has been dominant for several years, 
^Ithongh its introduction is of an 
older date, are, of course, loud in its 
praise, and claim for it the credit of 
full and triumphant success. We do 
not deny that their system has, in the 
mean time, had the effect of cheapen- 
ing commodities, though not in the 
ratio which they predicted. The 
price of the loaf, of sugar, and of va- 
rious other articles commonly termed 
“ of first necessity," is lowered ; and 
wo may fairly acknowledge that to 
many this not only appears, but is, a 
valuable boon. For, undoubtedly, 
if we could procure all the articles 
which we consume at a far lower 
rate than before, retaining, at the 
same time, our incomes undiminished, 
we should each of us be immense 
gainers — we might either w'ork less, 
and continue to live as formerly, or we 
might work as formerly, and gradually 
. accumulate a capital ; but if, in pro- 
portion to the cheapness of commodi- 
ties, our incomes equally diminish, 
thou it is not easy to see wherein the 
advantage lies. 

It is obvious, then, that at least one 
class of persons — those who are in the 
receipt of fixerl incomes — must profit 
materially by any system which in- 
duces the cheapening of commodities. 
The mere annuitant can now live 
more comfortably than before ; but as 
annuitants do not constitute a very 
large class of the community, and as 
ihoy necessarily must derive their in- 
comes from the product of internal 
labour, we apprehend that, in treating 
of such questions, it is proper to look 
directly to the working and produc- 
tive classes. We do not intend to 
argue over again points which we 
have repeatedly discussed in previous 
articles ; our object just now is to 
show that these. pretended Liberals 
have reason on their side in wishing 
to escape from a calm and deliberate 
Investigation of the consequences of 
their lauded policy. 

We arc told by them that the 
working-classes never were so com- 
fortable as they are just now. If we 
believed this, and believed also that 
the comfort could be permanent — be- 
cause both points of belief are neces- 
sary before any one can be convinced 
of tlie excellence of their system — we 


should submit to the deep degrada- 
tion of acknowledging, in silence and 
tears, our conversion to the tenets 
of the men of Manchester. But, 
unfortunately, wo believe nothing of 
the kind — nay, we know that the 
contrary is the fact ; and, first, let 
ns try to understand, If possible, the 
meaning of the Free-Traders. 

We need not complicate the ques- 
tion as to what the working-classes 
are, by insisting that every man who 
depends for his support upon his own 
exertions belongs to that order. 
Heaven knows that the pen is often- 
times a more toilsome implement than 
the shuttle or the spade ; and, al- 
though wc cannot say that we ever 
had a fancy to try our hand at the 
loom, wo would ha^ o no objection, on 
occasion, to take turn at trenching. 
By the working-classes, wc under- 
stand those who arc engaged in me- 
chanical toil — in tilling the cartli, 
cultivating its products, raising and 
smelting its minerals, producing fa- 
brics from raw materials, and assisting 
the operations of commerce and ma- 
nufactures in an endless variety of 
ways. They are distinguished from 
the capitalist in this, that they labour 
with tiieir hands, and that labour is 
their sole inheritance. 

That it is the first duty of every 
Goveniment to guard and protect 
that class, has been our invariable 
doctrine. In them the motive strength 
of Britain lies. Machinery is of man’s 
invention — the human frame is the 
work of God alone, animated by His 
breath, and must not be treated as a 
machine. They may be called upon 
— as all of us are called upon— to 
contribute some portion of their labour 
for the maintenance of our national 
institutions, which have undeniably 
exempted us from those terrible cala- 
mities by which almost every other 
state in Europe lia» been visited. A 
bad system of the entailmcnt of state 
debts, commenced more than a hun- 
dred and sixty years ago by a mo- 
narch who came over to this country 
as a Liberator, has increased the 
national burdens, and occasioned a 
further tax upon labour. Yet, never- 
theless, it is undeniable that the con- 
dition of the British labourer, in eveiy 
department of industry, has been for^a 
long time superior to that of his fellow 
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in any other European country. The 
men of the working-classes are, though 
they may not know it, possessed of 
enormous power. Wronged they can- 
not be, except by their own consent, 
and as victims of delusion; for the 
sympathy of the intelligence of the 
country is with them, and so is that 
of the higher orders. To all who 
have true nobility of soul, the rights 
of the working man are sacred ; and 
when that ceases to be the case, the 
days of the aristocracy are numbered. 

B\xi why is it that the condition of 
the British labourer has been superior 
to that of his foreign equal? That is 
indeed a consideration of thd*very 
greatest importance ; and it would be 
well if statistical compilers and poli- 
tical economists had set themselves 
seriously to consider “ the reason 
why,” instead of simply noting the 
fact. We have read a good many 
volumes — more than we care to enu- 
merate — written by gentlemen of that 
class, but wc never have been able to 
find any intelligible explanation of 
that phenomenon. Yet surely it is a 
remarkable one. This country is, in 
respect of its population, far more 
heavily burdened than any of the 
leading states of Europe — it has not 
the climatic advantages of some of 
them — and it can scarcely be said to 
produce the precious metals. Its 
exports, though undoubtedly large, 
were, and arc, as nothing to the 
quantity produced, intended for the 
liome consumption. It has been com- 
puted, from an investigation of the 
census taken in 1841, that not much 
more than half a million of people, 
the population being then nearly 
twenty seven millions, were employed 
in the manufacture of articles for the 
foreign trade.* 

It mjiy be useful here to mention 
that, according to one foreign statis- 
tical authority, Schnabm, the propor- 
tion jf taxes paid yearly by each 
individual in Great Britain, France, 
and Prussia, was in the follow’ng 
ratio: — 


Great Britain, . 18 

France, . . » « 11| 

Prussia, 

And the comparative rate of ftgii- 
cultnral wages is stated thus b^Bailf 
in his Lehrbuch der Politischen Oeho~ 
nomie : — 

8. . o. 

Great Britain, (average,) 1 6 
France, (do!) 1 0| 

East Prussia, . . 0 4^ 

These figures, of course, may be 
slightly inaccurate, but they are suffi- 
cient to show the great variation, 
both in taxation and wages, which 
prevails in the three countries which 
are here specified; and we have no 
reason to believe that, during tUc few 
years which have elapsed since these 
calculations were made, any material 
difiereuco In proportion lias taken 
place. A similar discrepancy pre- 
vails in wages of every kind. For 
example, Mr Porter tells us that in 
Wurtemberg the wages of the artisans 
in towns are from Is. 8d. to 4s. 2(1. 
per week ; that*in Bavaria “ labourers 
are paid at the rate of 8d. per day in 
the country, and from 8d. to Is. 4d. 
in the towns;” and that in Saxony 
“ a man employed in lys loom, work- 
ing very diligently from Monday 
morning until Saturday night, from 
five o’clock ill the morning until dusk, 
and even at times with a lamp, his 
wife assisting him in finishing and 
taking him the work, coidd not pos- 
sibly earn more than 20 groscheii 
(2s. 6d. sterling) per week.” We 
might have added many other in- 
stances to these, but wc judge it to 
be unnecessary. We quote them 
simply for the purpose of showing 
that labour in Britain, if heavily 
taxed, was better remunerated than 
elsewhere. 

Now, why was it bettor 4’emunc- 
rated? That is — aftej- all that has been 
said and written on the subject, and 
Eolus-bags of oratoiy, and hundreds 
of thousands of reams of paper have 
been expended on it — the question, 
upon the solution of which the merit 


* Mr Spackman, in his Analysis of the Occupations of the PeopU, states the whole 
number of persons employed in manufactures of every kind at 1,440,908 ; the total 
AiUnual value of their production in 1841, at . ' . • £187,184,292 

Whereof, for the Home Trade, . . £128,600,000 

For the Foreign Trade, . . . 58,584,292 


187,184,202 
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of the rival systems depends. It was 
better remunerated in this way — be- 
cause in Groat Britain there has been 
a far gi-eater outlay of capital in every 
department and branch of industry, 
than has been made in any other 
country of the world. With us, land 
has been reclaimed, and brenight under 
tillage, which elsewhere would have 
been left in a state of nature. At an 
immense cost the difficulties of climate 
have been overcome, and the soil 
rendered productive, and capable of 
sustaining an increased nan:ber of 
inhabitants. W e must go back . arthcr 
than the memory of the present gene- 
ration can reach, in order to appre- 
ciate the vast nature of the improve- 
ments which were so effected. Since 
the commencement of the present 
century, very nearly four millions of 
acres, in England alone, have been 
brought into cultivation under the 
Indosiire Acts, besides all that has 
been effected by private enterprise — 
and i( is probable that amount im- 
Fieiidcly exceeds the other— on land 
held by a simple tenure. Eighty 
years ago, the greater part of the sur- 
tace of what are now our best cultivated 
counties, was covered with heath and 
ling, and of c mrse wholly unproduc- 
tive. It w'as from this outlay of 
capital in the cultivation of the soil 
that the rapid growth of our towns, 
and the great increase of our manu- 
factures, took their rise. The latter 
cannot i)recede— it must always fol- 
io vr the other. The country supplied 
the towns with food, and the towns 
in turn supplied the country with 
manufactures. Such being the case, 
it is evident that the prosperity of 
either interest depended greatly upon 
the circumstances of the other. If 
agriculture was depressed, from what- 
ever cause, there was no longer the 
same demand as. formerly for manu- 
factures; if manufactures wore de- 
pressed, the agriculturist suffered in 
bis turn. But in reality, except from 
over - trading, and a competition 
pushed to an extent which has affect- 
ed the national interest, it is difficult 
to understand how a depression in 
manufactures for the home trade could 
take place, except through and in 
consequence of agricultural calamity. 
The home demand was remarkably 
steady, and could be calculated upon 


with almost a certainty of return. It 
was reserved for the enlightened eco- 
nomists of our age to discover that 
the interests of agriculture and manu- 
factures were not harmonious. Such, 
clearly, was not the theory of our 
forefathers. The Book of Common 
Prayer contains a form of thanks- 
giving for fl good harvest — it has 
none for a year of unusual export and 
import. 

We must not, however, pass over 
without notice, the cironmstanc/‘s 
which led to the extraordinary deve- 
lopment of industry and enterprise in 
Great Britain, in eveiy departraent, 
AVithout consumers, it is quite evi- 
dent that agriculture could not have 
advanced with such rapid strides,-, 
and it is important that there should 
be no inisunderstaiifl’ng on this mat- 
ter. The possession of a hundred or 
a thousand acres of land is of little 
value unless the owner can command 
a remunerative market for his pro- 
duce ; nor will bo cultivate his land 
to the utmost unless he has the assur- 
ance of such a market. Jt is all very 
well to say, that, by the expenditure 
of a certain sum of money, such and 
such an amount of crop.s may ho 
reared on each acre; — that is a mere 
feat of agricultural chemistry, stich as 
Mr lluxtable offered to undertake 
upon pure sand with the assistance of 
pigs’ dung; but the real and only 
question is — will the return meet the 
outlay? AVithout some unusual and 
extraordinary cause to increase the 
number of consumers, it is clear to us 
that the progress of agriculture must 
have been comparatively slow; and 
accordingly, wc find that cause in the 
Continental war, which continued for 
nearly a quarter of a century, and which 
has effected such mighty changes — the 
end of which is not yet apparent — in 
the social pos^on of Great Britain. 

To maintain that war, the resources 
of this country were taxed to the ut- 
most. So great were the demands, 
that they could not possibly have been 
met but for two things — one being the 
result of internal arrangement, and 
the other arising from external cir- 
cumstances. The first of these was tho 
suspension of cash payments, and the 
extension, or rather creation, of cre- 
dit, arising from an unlimited paper 
currency. Tho second was the mono- 
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poly of the forei^ markets, Trhich we 
engrossed, in virtue of our naval 
supremacy. No writer on Ibe social 
state of Britain, even at the present 
hour, and jio political economist who 
does not specially refer to these two 
circumstances, are worth consulting. 
Better put their volumes into the fire, 
than discuss effects without regard to 
their antecedent cause. 

It may be that the extent to which 
that unlimited currency was pushed, 
has since had disastrous results. If 
unwisely permitted without control or 
regulation, it was, as we think, con- 
tracted in a manner even more un- 
wise; Jind the practical consequence 
has been an enormous addition to the 
weight of the public debt. But with- 
out a currency of very large extent — 
without the credit which that currency 
created— Great Britain could not have 
continued tlie struggle so long, nor 
brought it to a triumphant issue. It 
was this that stimulated both agricul- 
ture and manufactures, the latter 
having, in addition, the inestimable 
i*rivilcge of the command of the raar- 
ji^ets of the world, without any inter- 
ference of a rival. Reclaimed fields 
and new manufactories were the pro- 
ducts of that period ; and unquestion- 
ably there never was an era in our 
history when proj»perity appeared 
to be more generally diffused. If 
prices were high, so w’ere wages. 
Employment was plentiful, because 
improvement was progres.sing on every 
side, and no jealousy existed between 
the manufacturer and the agricnltur- 
ist. During fifteen years, from 1801 
to 1815, the average annual quantity 
of wheat and wheat-fiour imported 
to this countiy was only 506,000 
quarters. 

Perhaps it may bo instructive here 
to quote the words of an acute ob- 
server in 1816, regarding the im- 
provements which had taken place, 
before any check occurred. The 
writer of the historical summary in 
the Edinburgh Annual Registei for 
that year thus expresses himself : — 

“ Daring the continuance of tlio last 
war, many things had conspired to stimu- 
late to the highest extent the exertions 
of every class of the people of England. 
Cut off by the decrees of Buonaparte 
from direct intercourse with some of 
t)ie richest countries of Europe, the policy 


whiek England hkd ftdoiri^id in ravenga 
of this exclusion, had greatly inoraMM 
the action of those many circumstaneeia 
which naturally tended towards render- 
ing her the great,.or rather the sole entre- 
pot, of the commerce of the world. In 
her the whole of that colonial trade which 
had formerly been sufficient to curiefa^ 
not her alone, but France and Hull and 
also, had now centred. The inventive 
zeal of her manufacturers had gone on 
from year to year augmenting and im- 
proving branches of industry, in which, 
even before, she had been without a rival. 
The increase of manufactures had been 
attended with a perpetual increase in the 
demand for agricultural produce, and the 
events of the two years of scarcity (as 
they wer" called) lent an additional 
spring to the motion of tli )se whose busi- 
ness it was to meet this demand. The 
increase which took placo in the agricul- 
tural improvements of the island, was 
such a.s had never before been equalled in 
any similar period of time. Invention 
followed invention, for economising labour, 
and increasing production ; till through- 
out no inconsiderable part of the whole 
empire the face of the country was 
changed. ‘ It may siifely be said,’ asserted 
Mr Brougham, ‘ that without at all com- 
prehending the waste lanUs wholly added 
to the productive tenantry of the island, 
not perhaps that two blades of grass now 
grow where one only grew before, but 
certainly that five grow where four 
used to be ; and that this kingdom, which 
foreigners were wont to taunt as a mere 
manufacturirig and trading country, in- 
habited by a shopkeeping, nation, is, in 
reality, for its size, by far the greatest 
agricultural state in the world 

Contraiy, perhaps, to the general 
expectation, the close of the war and 
the return of pejice operated disas- 
trously upon the internal interests of 
the country. Though the manufac- 
turing energies of the Continent had 
been checked, its agriculture was ready 
and available ; and accordingly, no 
sooner were the ports opened than 
prices fell at an alarmitig rate. The 
result was not only immediate agri- 
cultural distress in Britain, but the 
greatest depression in every branch 
of manufacture connected with the 
home trade. The agricultural dis- 
tress needs no explanation. The vast 
improvements on land bad been made 
with borrowed money ; and when 
prices went down, the proprietor too 
often found himself nnablo from his 
rents to pr.y the bare interest of the 
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money expended. Yet, had these 
improvements not taken place, how 
could Britain have continued the 
struggle so long — how could her 
manufacturing population have been 
fed ? These are questions never con- 
sidered now, especially by those agi- 
tators who revile the landlords, or 
rather the Legislature, for the imposi- 
tion of the Com Laws ; but the truth 
is, that, unless the corn duty had been 
then imposed, England must, within 
a very few years, cither have exhi- 
bited the humiliating spectacle of a 
bankrupt and ruined state, or been 
plunged in revolution. The .distress 
rapidly spread to the manufacturers — 
for example, those engaged in the 
silk trade, and tlie iron and coal- 
workers of Staffordshire and Wales. 
The fall in the price of corn produced 
its natural effect by limiting the con- 
sumption of everything else ; and, as 
if to crown the calamity, the export- 
ing manufacturers, in their eagerness 
for gain, committed precisely the 
same blunder, from the effects of 
which they arc now suffering so 
severely ; and by creating a glut in the 
Coutiaental markets, they both anni- 
hilated their ow;i profits, and excited 
«^uch an alarm in foreign governments 
as to give rise to a system of pro- 
hibitory duties, which continues to the 
present hour. Then followed the 
resumption of cash payments, with 
all its train of ruin — a measure which, 
whether necessary or not in principle, 
could not have been carried but for 
the existence of a corn law, which 
in some degree mitigated its pressure. 

In a country so loaded with debt 
as ours, it is in vain to talk, as Lord 
John Bussell lately did, of a natural 
price.” The term, indeed, has no 
kind of significance under any circum- 
stances ; and we are perfectly certaia 
that the noble lord, when he em- 
ployed it, was not attempting to 
clothe a distinct idea in words. He 
found the phrase somewhere— per- 
haps borrowed it from the Economist 
— and used it, because he thought it 
sounded well. If ho could reduce the 
price of all commodities here to the 
level of that which prevails in a Con- 
tinental country — a consummation 
which appears to be contemplated 
and desired by the Free-Traders — the 
vesult would necessarily be a like de- 


cadence of onr wealth — not accom- 
panied, however, by a relaxation of 
our present burdens. The high wages 
which the working-classes receive in 
this country, contrasted with the low 
wages which are given elsewhere, de- 
pend upon the return which is yielded 
to the capitalist who calls their labour 
into being. Now, let us sec what 
effect depression in any one great 
branch of industry exercises upon the 
working- classes, who arc not imme- 
diately dependent upon it for tlicir 
subsistence. 

This involves one of the most 
curious* phenomena in economical 
science. When an interest is de- 
pressed, it does not always happen — 
especially in the first stage of depres- 
sion — that the labourers attached to 
that interest feel immediately the con- 
sequences of the decline. Agricuitural 
wages, for example, do not fluctuate 
according to the price of wlieat. The 
retrenchment which becomes neces- 
sary in consequence of lessened re- 
turns is usually effected, in the first 
instance at least, by curtailment of 
personal expenditure on the part of 
the cultivator — by abstinence from 
purchases, not necessary indeed, but 
convenient — and by that species of 
circumspect, but nameless thrift, 
which, at the end of a year, makes 
a very considerable diftercnco in 
the amount of tradesmen's bills. 
This kind of retrenchment is the 
easiest, the safest, and the most 
humane ; and it is not until the 
depression becomes so great as to 
render other and more stringent 
modes of economising necessary, that 
the agricultural labourer is actually 
made to feel his entire dependence 
upon the laud, and the interest which 
he has in its returns. The small 
tradesmen and dealers in the country 
and market tawns are usually the 
first to discern whas is called the 
pressure of the times. They find 
that the farmers are no longer taking 
from them the same quantity of 
goods as before; that their stocks, 
especially of the more expensivo 
articles, remain on their hands un- 
sold; and that there is no demand 
for novelties. If the depression goes 
60 far as to necessitate a diminution 
of rental, then the same economy, 
but on a wider scale, is practised 
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by the landlord. Expensive Inxu- 
ries are given np, establishments 
contracted, and the town*8-peoplo 
begin to complain of a dull sea- 
son, for which they find it impos- 
sible to account, s^ eing that money 
is declared to be cheap. All this 
reacts upon th§ artisans very severe- 
ly ; because in towns labour has a 
far less certain tenure than in the 
countr}’^ ; and when there is a cessa- 
tion of demand, workmen, however 
skilled, are not only liable, but 
certain to bo dismissed. If the 
shopkeeper cannot get his goods off 
his hands, the manufacturer need not 
expect to prevail upon him to give 
any farther orders. The demand 
upon the mills becomes slack, and 
the manufacturer, finding that there 
is no immediate prospect of revival, 
considers it his duty to have recourse 
to short time. 

This is precisely what has been 
going on for the last two years. 
Lan&ords and farmers have curtailed 
tlieir expenditure in consequence of 
the great fall of prices; and the 
parties who have actually suffered 
rhe most are the tradesmen with 
whom they commonly deal, and the 
artisans in their employment. It 
is impossible to affect materially the 
gigantic interest of agriculture with- 
out striking a heavy blow at the 
prosperity of home manufactures; 
and unfortunately these manufactures, 
or at least many branches of them, 
are now liable to foreign competi- 
tion. If it should bo allowed that 
this is a true statement of the case — 
and we cannot see how it can be 
controverted — then it will appear 
that the working- classes, the vast 
majority of whom are engaged in 
producing for the home market, have 
lost largely in employment if they 
have gained by cheaper food. 

And it is most remarkable, that in 
proportion as food has become cheap 
in tals country, so has emigration 
increased. That is apparently one 
of the strangest features of the whole 
case. What contentment can tnere 
be in a nation when the people are 
deserting their native soil by hun- 
dreds of thousands? They did not 
do so while the other system was in 
operation. Whatever were the faults 
of Protection, it did not give rise to 


scenes like the following, which we 
find quoted in the Econoipist of 17th 
April, as if it were something rather 
to be proud of than otherwise. The 
pious editor entitles it “ The Exodus.” 
Certainly he and his friends have 
made Ireland the reverse of a land 
flowing with milk and honey : — 

The flight of the population from 
the south is thus described by the Clonmel 
Chronicle : — ^ The tide of emigration hae 
set in this year more strongly than ever 
it has within our hiemories. During the 
winter months, we used to observe soli- 
tary groups wending their way towards 
the sea-coast| but since the season open- 
ed, (and a most beautiful one it is,) 
these groups have been literally swelled 
into shoals, and, travel what road you 
may, you will find upon it strings of cars 
and drays, laden with women and chil- 
dren and household stuffs, journeying 
onward, their final destination being 
America. In all other parts of the 
country it is the same. At every station 
along the rail, from Goold’s Cross to 
Sallins, the third-class carriages receive 
their quota of ^emigrants. The Grand 
Canal passage-boats, from Shannon har- 
bour to Sallins, appear every morning 
at their accustomod hour, laden down 
with emigrants and their luggage, on 
tlieir way to Dublin, and Jthence to Liver- 
pool, whence they take shipping for 
America.* ** 

And yet this wholesale expatria- 
tion is so far from appearing a disas- 
trous sign, that it does not even ex- 
cite a word of commeiit from the 
cold-blooded mau of calculations. 
Truly there are various points of 
similarity between the constitution 
of the Free-Trader sftid the frog I 

Remarkable undoubtedly it is, and 
to be remarked and remembered in 
all coming estimates of the character 
and ability of the men, styling them- 
celves statesmen, whose measures have 
led to the frightful depopulation of a 
part of the British Empire. Remark- 
able it is, but not to be wondered at, 
seeing that the same thing must 
occur in every instance where a great 
branch of industry is not only checked, 
but rendered unprofitable. Succeed- 
ing gener|tions will hardly believe 
that it was the design of the Whigs 
and the Free-Traders to feed the Irish 
people with foreign grain, and so pro- 
mote their prosperity, at a time when 
their sole wealth was derived from 
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agricultural produce. ^ Just fancy 
a scheme for promoting the pros- 
perity of Newcastle by import- 
iug to It coals to be sold at half 
the i>rice for which that article is at 
present delivered at the pit-mouth! 
Conceive to yourselves the ecstasy 
which would prevail in Manchester if 
Swiss calicoes were brought there to 
be vended at rates greatly lower than 
are now charged by the master manu- 
facturers! Undoubtedly the people 
of Newcastle and the operatives of 
Manchester would in that case pay 
less than formerly both for fuel and 
clothing — both of them “ first articles 
of necessity ; ” but we rather imagine 
that no long time w'ould elapse before 
there were palpable symptoms of a 
very considerable emigration. Aud 
lest, in their grand reliance in a mo- 
nopoly of coals and cottons, the Free- 
Traders should scoff at our parallels as 
altogether visionary, we challenge them 
to make a trial in a case which is not 
visionary. Let them Uilte off the manu- 
factur 'ig protective rb^tits ti/nc/i still 
exist, andtrg the effect of that measure 
upon Birmimjham^ Shpffeld^ and l\iis^ 
leij. Of course they know better than 
to accept any such challenge ; but wo 
W'arn the mf^nufacturers — and let 
them look to it in time — that the day 
is rapidly diawing near when all 
these duties must be repealed, unless 
justice is done to the other suffering 
interests. If they persist in asking 
Free Trade* and in refusing all equi- 
valents or reparation for the mischief 
they have done, theij shall have Free 
Trade^ but kntire. Then wc shall 
see whether they — with all their ma- 
chinery, all their ingenuity, and all 
their capital — with all their immu- 
nity from burdens which are imposed 
upon other classes — with all the stim- 
ulus given to them by the income- 
tax, notV levied since 1842, in order 
that taxes weighing on the manufac- 
turing interest might be repeated — 
can compete on open terms in the 
home market with tlie manufacturers 
of the Continent. Do not let them 
deceive themselves ; that reckoning 
is nigh at hand. They imjst be con- 
tent to accept the measure with 
which they have meted to others ; 
and we tell them fairly, that they 
need not hope that this subject will 
be any longer overlooked. Not one 


rag of protection can be left to manu- 
factures of any Amrf, whether made 
up or not^ if Free IVadc is to be the 
commercial principle of the country. 
If so, the principle must be umveraaJl 3 " 
recognised. 

What is now taking place iu Ire- 
land, must, ere long, w(^are convinced, 
take place in Britain. Nay, in so far 
as Scotland is concerned, the same 
symptoms are exhibited already, al- 
most in the same degree. In one 
point of view, we cannot deplore the 
emigration. If it is fated that, 
through the blindness and cupidity 
of men who^c religious creed consists 
of Trade Returns, and whose sole deity 
is Mammon, the system which Iris 
contributed so much to the greiitne.ss 
and wealth of the nation, and w hieli 
has created a gaiden out of .a wilder- 
ness, is to be abarnli' Jiv'd for ever, it is 
bettor tha‘ our peojde should go else- 
where, and find shelter iimler a 
government which, if not laonarclu- 
cal, may be more paternal than tlieir 
own. it is a bitter thing, that ex- 
patriation ; but it has been the des- 
tiny of man since the FaJ* Tliey w ill 
find fertile land to till in the prairie^ 
of the West — they will have blue 
skies above them, and a brighter sun 
than hero ; and, if that be any conso- 
latiou to them in their exile, they 
may still contribute to the supply of 
food to the British raark.H, without 
paying, as they must have done had 
they continued here, their quota to 
the taxes of the country. But we 
must fairly confess that we feel less 
sympathy for those who go than for 
those who are compelled to linger. 
Until the home demand is revived — 
which can only bo in consequence of 
the enhanced value of home produce — 
wo can see nothing but additional 
misery iu store for all those artisans 
and operatives who arc unconnected 
with the foreign trade. With regard 
to that trade, we have yet to learn 
how it has prospered. Those who 
.arc engaged in it admit that, iu spite 
of increased exports — which, be it 
remembered, do not by any means 
imply increased demand — their rea-^ 
sonable hopes have been disap- 
pointed; and that in regard to the 
countries from which we now derive 
the largest supply of ccorn, their ex- 
ports have materially decreased. 
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That is a symptom of no common 
significance ; for it shows that, simul- 
taneously with the increase of their 
agriculture, those countries are fos- 
tering and extending their own ma- 
nufactures. As for the other— the 
home trade — it is, by the unanimous 
acknowledgment of our opponents, 
daily dwindling ; and the income of 
the country — as the last returns of 
the property- tax, which do not by 
any means disclose the whole amount 
of the deficit, have shown us — has 
fallen off six millions within the last 
two years. Were we to add the 
diminution on incomes under £150 
per annum, we have no doubt 
whatever that the loss would be 
found to amount to more than three 
times that sum. All that is so much 
lost to the retailer and home manu- 
facturer. For a time, even yet, cheap- 
ness may serve to palliate and dis- 
guise the evil ; but it cannot do so 
long. Many important branches of 
industry, such as the iron trade, are 
in a state of extreme depression. The 
evil is not confined to the mother 
country ; it is impoverishing the 
fairest parts of our colonial empire. 
Some of the sugar-growing colouics 
are on the verge of abandonment. 
Unless a very different policy from 
that adopted by the Liberals is pur- 
sued and sauclioned by the people of 
this country, the catastrophe cannot 
long bo delayed ; and then, perhaps, 
the British public, though too late, 
may be instructed as to the relative 
value of colonial possessions of our 
own, and those belonging to states 
which do not recognise reciprocity. 

Years ago, when the 'Free-Traders 
were in tlie first blush of their success, 
and the minds of men were still in- 
flamed with the hot fev^er of specu- 
lation, the advocates of the new 
system were requested to state in 
what way they proposed to employ 
that mass of labonr which must 
necessarily be displaced by the sub- 
stitution of so much foreign produce 
instead of our own. They aiiswf -ed, 
with the joyonsness of enthusiasm, 
that there would be room enough and 
to spare in the factories for every man 
who might so bo thrown out of em- 
ployment. It was not until an after 
period that the stern and dreary 
remedy of emigration was prescribed 


and enfotced^not until it bad be- 
come apparent from exjp^rience that 
all their hopes of increased profit 
from foreign trade and Expected re- 
ciprocity were based upon a delnsion. 
Then indeed the misery which had 
been created by reckless legislation 
was exalted into a cause for triumph, 
and the Exodus of the poor from the 
land of their birth, wherein they no 
longer coaid find the means of labonr, 
was represented as a hopeful sign of 
the future destinies of the counti y. 

We are very far, indeed, from 
blaming those who, at the present 
time, declare themselves averse to 
any violent changes, and who think 
that some remedy and redress may 
bo given, without having » ccourse to 
an entire alteration of tlie principle 
upon which our present commercial 
policy is based. It may be tliat time 
is yet required before the efiects of 
Free Trade can be fully felt and ap- 
preciated by some of the classes of 
this country ; and, certainly, the first 
stop which ought to be taken in the 
new Parliament, should bo a re- 
adjustment of taxation, corresponding 
to the altered circumstances of the 
community. Of course, as this de- 
mand is founded strictly upon justice, 
it will be opposed strenuously by 
many of those who glory in their. 
Liberal opinions ; but wo believe that 
the great bulk of the British people, 
whatever may bo their thoughts on 
other points, have thaf regard to 
justice, that they will not counte- 
nance oppression. It may be that 
the agricultural classes cannot yet 
expect to receive that measure of relief 
which they have waited and hoped 
for so long. The partial failure of the 
last harvest on the Continent, though 
it has not brought up prices to a 
icmunerative level, has had more 
than the effect of checking their fur- 
ther decline ; and that circumstance, 
we are bound 'to admit, may have 
some influence on the minds of many 
who are slow to believe that foreign 
importations can really affect the 
permanence of British agriculture. 
The experience of another season may 
be necessary to open their eyes. So 
far as we can gather from the opinions 
of men who are engaged in the trade, 
and who are beat qualified to form a 
judgment upon such subjects, we may 
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look almost immediately for a great 
increase of importations, and a rapid 
decline of prices. The failure on the 
Continent did not extend to the 
wheat crop — it was limited to the 
rye and potatoes, the customary food 
of the peasantry; and it is now ascer- 

• tained that there is a large surplus 
of wheat ready to be thrown into our 
ports. But it would be out of place 
to discuss such points just now. 
Tiie verdict lies with the country, 
to which Lord Derby has appealed. 
If that verdict should not be of a 
nature to enable him at once to 
apply a remedy to agricultural dis- 
tress, by the reimposition of a duty 
oil corn, then we must look in the 
iirst instance to such a readjustment 
of burdens as shall at least give 
friii* play to the cultivator of the soil. 
But there is much more than this. 
The strength of the Protective case 
lies in its universal application to all 
classes of the community; and it is 
not we, but our opponents, who affect 
to regard it as a qnestipn in which no 
one is interested beyond the landlord 
and the tenant. We look upon it as 
of vital importance to the retailer, the 
tradesman, the artisan, and the home 
manufacturer, und to all who labour 
for them ; and it appears to us that 
the time has now arrived when a full 
and searching Parliamentary inquiry 
should bo made on the subject of the 
cheap loaf in connection with the rate 
of wages, and the prosperity of the 
home trade. Surely the Free-Traders 
can have no reason to object to this. 
They ground their case on philan- 
thropy and regard to the interest of 
the poor and labouring man, and in 
that respect wo are both agreed. 
Well then ; — if, as we think and say, 
agricultural distress, occasioned by the 
low prices which liave prevailed in con- 
sequence of the large importations of 
foreign corn, hasliad the effect of les- 
sening employment generally through- 
out the country — a position which, 

^ in our mind, is much strengthened 

* by. the enormous and unprecedented 
increase of emigration— surely that 
proposition is capable of tangible proof 
or equally distinct refutation. Let us 


know, from authentic sources, not 
from partial or interested assertion, 
whether, along with the cheap loaf, 
the people have had full and remu- 
nerative employment — whether the 
condition of the working-classes and 
of the home interests has been im- 
proved by the change or not. The 
inquiry undoubtedly would be an 
extended, but at the same time a 
most valuable one. It would neces- 
sarily, in order to arrive at a fair and 
thorough understanding of the sub- 
ject, embrace the present state of 
every trade as contrasted with that 
of former years — it would show u? in 
what way the home market has been 
affected by what we must still be al- 
lowed to term adimiiintion of the means 
of the purchaser. Surely such a sub- 
ject as this is well worth the pains of 
inquiry. Parliament cannot be better 
occupied than in receiving evidence 
upon tho condition of the people. 
And we cannot rate too highly, cither 
for the present or tho future, the im- 
portance of such an investigation in 
checking and correcting, or, it may 
be, in confirming the doctrines of 
political economy, as they are usually 
quoted and received. 

Some, no doubt, may be interested 
in opposing such an inquiry. We 
have little expectation that the Man- 
chester men will accQdc to any such 
reasonable proposal ; for, as we liave 
already said, we regard this outcry 
of theirs for wild and sweeping reform 
simply as a ruse to withdraw the at- 
tention of the public from the disas- 
trous effects of their landed commer- 
cial system. Lord John Bussell and 
his imn^ediato Liberal followers would 
probably oppose such an inquiry as 
impious, because casting a doubt on 
the infallibility of Whig tradition. 
But we are convinced that sensible 
and moderate men, of every shade of 
opinion, would rejoice to see this 
vexed question brought to some- 
thing like a practical test ; so that, 
whatever policy England may pur- 
sue for the future, it shall at least 
have for its object that of promoting 
the welfare and the happiness of the 
people. 
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Tin: crRiiENCv exteksioji Act 'of naiube. 

WiioEVKJi lias examined with at- when a adequate 

tciition the past annala of mankiiKt, to the of 

must have become a^aro that tho: extension neccs- 

jfreatest and most important rerpju- eities; heosiiis.^ 
tions tliat liavc occurred in huniattf^ fiie 
affairs have originated in the vavia- vddual ^Sjfli, 
tions which from time to tiinoblmvc peet of a^iAdequate 
taken place in the supply the uiiiversal»'' iinft acfs- po^onuUy aiid > 
precious metals which could^ olv decisively the ^neisal/i^elfitre o^ 
t allied for the use of man. As they aqciety and ti^ issiiq ef thojitttlonal 
constitute, 1 ) 3 ' the universal coiiseiit of fortunes. ’ , ^ 

the world, the common medium of • The two grtatest revolutions whioh 
exchange and measure of value amQ|^ have taken place in the annals of the 
nations, their plenty or Marcity has , species, and which liave for ever left 
an immediate and powerful influence" their traces on the fortunes of man- 
upon the remuneration of indtistry kind, have arisen from the j^nccessivc 
aud the activity of the working- diminution and increase In the supply 
classes ill all coimtries, Accora- of the precious metals for the use of 
ing as thc 3 ’ are increasing or dinji- the world. There can be no doubt 
nisliing, abundant or awantiug, is that the decline and fall of the Roman 
the condition of the people pros- empire — so long afld falsely asm-ibed 
perous or calamitous — the national to its latter extension, plebeian sla- 
prospects bright or gloomy^. No very, and patrician corrnption — was 
amount of human exertion, no efforts in reality mainly owing to the failure 
of human patriotism, can sustain the in the mines of Spain and Greece, 
national fortunes for any length of from which the 'precious metals in 
time, or diflhsc general end enduring ancieut times were diicfly*- obtained, 
prosperity among the people, if the joined to the unrestricted importa- 
existing^ medium of exchange is b61ow tion of grain from Egypt and Libya, 
what their numbers and transactions which rained the profit ,of the 
require; because, in such a case, harvests and destroyed the ’agricul- 
prices m*e constantly declining, .re- tiirc of Italy aud Greece, at once 
dit is liable to periodical and ruinous paralysing industry, and rendering 
contractions, and industry, on an ave- taxes overwhelming, We know 
rage of years, ceases to meet with its now to what the failure of thesa 
due reward. No calamities are insu- mines, attended with such portentous 
pcrablc, no dangersvinsurmountable, results, was owing. It was to the 

* See Fall of Roroej” Alison’s Emits, ^ iij. p. 440. 
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The Currency Extension Act of Nature. [Jan- 

exhaustion of tbo auriferous veins in the second Panic war ; and that 
Spain and ^Greece near the surface, dreadful contest was less brouglit to 
from loug-con tinned working, and the a successful issue by the tirmiiess of 
extreme hardness of the rock in which the senate or the arms of Scipio, than 
they were imbedded fjirthcr down, by the wisdom of a decree which 
which seems to be a general law of virtually, at the crisis of its fate, 
nature all over the world, and which doubled the currency of the Pom an 
rendered working them^, to any con- republic.! The Transatlantic rcvoki- 
fliderable depth, no lon^^a source of tion was brought to a successful issue 
profit. On theothfer fiaild, the pro- in the same way; and the indepoud- 
digious s|art which Europe took ence of the United States is 
(luring the sixteenth and seventeenth to be ascribed to the imbecility nf 
centuries, and which has implanted British counsels, or the wisdom tJ 
the European race for over in the American generalship, than to the 
new hemisphere, is well known to establishment of a i>aper currency, 
have been mainly owing to the disco- which sustained the efiorts of 
very of the mines of Mexico u id insurgent states when tliey had no 
Peru, and the continual rise of prices other resources wherewith to niain- 
duriiig nearly two centuries, which tain the. contest. It was the assignats, 
took place all over the world, from as all the world know.s, that set on 
the constant and increasing influx of foot those prodigious armies which, 
the precious metals drawn out of their amidst the destruction of all ];rivato 
rich strata. fortunes, enabled France, during the 

The greatest and moat momentous Reign of iV.rror, to repel the assault 
contests which have taken place of all the European powers ; and the 
among nations!, have been in^ a. great coalition which at last overturned 
degree determined by tjie discovery or the empire of Napoleon was sustained 
use, by one of the belligerents, of an by a vast system of paper currency, 
expansive currency, . to which the issued in 1813 in (Germany, which, 
other was fora time a stranger. The guaranteed by the four Allied powers, 
most memorable strife in antiquity, passed as gold from the Atlantic 
that between Rome and Carthage, on Ocean to the wall of China, and 
which depended whether Europe or arrayed all the armies of Europe in 
Africa was to become the mistress of dense and disciplined battalions on 
the civilised world, w'as in reality the banks of the Rhine. Of what 
determined by a great extension of incalculable importance it wag may 
the Italian circulating medium during be judged of by the dreadful straits to 

* See a very able article on California, Quarter/y Rf'vUic, Oct. 10.50. 

t Quum Censored ob inopiam lerarii, se jam locationibus abstinerent {ediuni 
aacrarum tuendarnm, cnruliumque eqnorum pra^benrlorum, ac similium his roruiu : 
conrenere ad eos frequentes, qui hastao hujus generis assiieverant ; hortatique ceu- 
sores, ui o.twia perinde fff/erent, hcarfui^ oc si pecunia hicerarlo eftset. Neminkm, nisi 
BKLLO CONFECro, PECUNIAM AB ^RARTO rETITCIlUM liSSE.” — LiVY, lib. Xjciv. C. ID. “The 
censors,^' says Arnold, “found the treasury unable to supply the public services. Upon 
this, trust monies belonging to widows and miiiorj, or to widows and unmarried women, 
were deposited in the treasury ; and whatevei sums the trustees had to draw for, were 
paid by the quarter in bids on the hdr^huty commissioners^ or triumvirs ninmirii. It i.s 
probable that these bills were actually a currency, and that they circulated as 
money on the security of thS^ public faith, lii the same way the yovernment contracts 
were also paid in paper; for the contractors came forward in a body to the censors, and 
begged them to make their contracts as usual, not to demand payment till 

the end of the icar. This must mean, I conceive, that they were to be paid in orders 
upon the treasury, which orders were to be converted into cash when the pre.sent 
dilficulties of the government should be at an end.’* — AnNOLD^s 7 fist or y of Rome, 
ji. ‘207, 208. This wa.s just an inconvertible paper currency ; and its issue imme- 
diately after the battle of Caiinaj saved the Roman empire. We have heard, f^om a 
gentleman wlio was pre.sent, that, in a political Whig party many years ago, when the 
conversation turned on the service of a paper currency in bringing a state through a 
pecuniary crisis, and some one said it was that which enabled ‘the Romans to sur- 
mount the Second Punic war, Lord Melbourne, who was present, immediately 
repeated, from memory, the words above quoted from Livy in capitals. 
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which Wellington, for five previous 
years, had been reduced by its want. 
Great Britain emerged victorious from 
the strife, chiefly from the powerful in- 
fluence of the same omnipotent agent. 
Vain would have been the constancy 
of Pitt, the genius of Nelson, or the 
wisdom of Wellington, if the paper 
currency, established in 1797, had 
not given her people the sinew's of 
war, and the means of illimitable 
industry, when the Continent w'asshut 
to her commerce, and the whole 
precious metals w'cre drained away 
by the necessities of Continental war- 
fare. Nor liavc the effects of the 
opposite system, pursued since the 
peace, been less striking and mo-‘ 
moiitous ; for the contraction of 
British currency to one half of its 
former dimensions, by the bills of 1819 
and 1844, has brought about the 
dreadful panics of 1825, 1837, and 
1847, induced by the decline of prices 
and the snlferings it occasioned. The 
FmglisU revolution of 1832 trans- 
ferred pow’cr in the British islands 
exclusively to the inh-abitants of 
towns, and spread such misery through 
the rural iiopulatiou, that three huu- 
firt'ff thousanil emigrants now annually 
leave the Jbitish islands for Trans- 
atlantic or Australian shores. 

As the expansion or contraction of 
the circulaliug medium ,is thus an 
agent of such prodigious power and 
irresistible weight, botli upon the for- 
tunes of particular states and the 
general progress of the species, so it 
will be found upon examination that 
it is by a withholding or letting loose 
the fea'tilising flood, that Providence 
appears often to act most directly and 
decisively upon human affairs. When 
a nation has performed its mission, 
and is to make room for other actors 
on the great stage of the world, if its 
power has rendered conquest by a 
foreign enemy impossible, a contrac- 
tiou of its domestic currency jiaral^ws 
its internal strength, and renders dis- 
solution, at no distant period, a matter 
of certaint3\ If a great st .rt is 
prepared for human industry, if new 
continents are laid open to its energies, 
and an unusual impulse communi- 
cated to its activity by the develop- 
ment of social and democratic pas- 
sions, a vast addition is snddeiiiy 
made to its metallic resources, aud 


the increased numbers or 
cflbrts of mankind are aiftpiy.eBStalit* 
ed by the noAvly opened treasures, of 
the reserves of nature* ii§d- 

pregnablc to the assaults of un^is-r 
ciplined barbarians, yielded, at the 
appointed season, to the cohtractiou 
of its dorac^tle currency, which ren- 
dered the D^tDtenance of armaments 
adequate io* the public defence a 
matter of impossibility ia the later 
days of the empire; and when the 
discovery of the compass, of the art 
of printing, and of the new hemi- 
sphere, had at once given a vast 
impulse to European activity, and 
provided new and boundless fields for 
its exertion, the mines of Putosi aud 
Mexico were suddenly thrown open, 
and nature provided a suitable re- 
ward' for all thi* enhanced effort b)' 
the continually riSiUg price of its pro- 
duce. 

That a pciiod bf equal, perhaps 
greater activity, than that which 
follow'-ed the discoveries of Columbus, 
w'Ottld succeed the outbreak of the 
social passions that occasioned the 
French Revolution,^ has long been 
familiar to the thinking part of men, 
and uiicciuivocal proofs of the reality 
of the change may bh seen in every 
direction around us. But sufllcient 
attention has not hitherto been paid 
to the extraordinary encouragement 
which this increased mental energy 
had received, from the fl^cilitics which 
have been placed at its disposal by the 
mechanical discoveries of the last half 
century. Yet are they such as to 
throw all past discoveries into the 
shade, and give an impulse to human 
affairs which has scarcely been ex- 
ceeded since the first separation of 
the dwellers in cities and the so- 
journers in the fields. The steam- 
engine has wrought these ^prodigies. 
Applied to mechanical invention, and 
the moving of machinery, it has mul- 
tiplied tenfold the powers of urban 
industry, elevated tlic districts pos- 
sessing the necessary fuel to the 
clouds, cast down places once the 
scats of commercial greatness, but 
destitute of that essential element 
in modeiai manufacturing energy, to 
the dust. Applied to the projiclliiig 
of vessels, it has more than halvc'l 
tlic breadth of the ocean, reiuleiTd 
naviaabki asra-nst the current the 
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greatest rivei'S, sent the colonists of 
Europe in countless multitudes up the 
streams of the Now World, and pro- 
vided aii entrance for civilised man 
into the greatest continents by the 
vei-y magnitude of the waters which 
flow tlown from thmr inaccessible 
mountains,' or are fed in their marshy 
plains. Applied to travelUi^ by land, 
it has diminished distance to a third — 
brought the capital of every civilised 
state into dose proximity to its most 
distant provinces; while the simul- 
taneous discovery of the electric 
telegraph has rendered the communi- 
cation of intelligence all but instan- 
taneous, and made the ciroiilation of 
ideas and, it is to be feared, also of 
passions, as rapid over a mighty em- 
pirei as heretofore it was in the streets 
of a crowded capital. . . 

When natuii'O 'cbmmunlealted this 
vast impulse to human activity, and 
placed these . mighty ‘ instruments in 
the hands . of men, she ' was not un- 
mindfiil of the” extended field for 
industi 7 which their enlarged niimbors 
and increased energies would require. 
The plaifa of .‘Ihe Mississippi, the 
garden of the worlds co^aining 
a million of'squjirc miles, or six times 
the area of France, was thrown open 
to their enterprise. Steam power pro- 
pelled a thousand vessels through the 
thick network of natural arteries which 
in -every direction penetrate its vast 
and fertile plains. In 1700, five thou- 
sand Anglo-Saxons W'cre settled in this 
magnificent wilderness ; now their 
numbers exceed eight tniUhns, Aus- 
tralia has opened its vast prairies, 
New Zealand its fertile vales, to 
European enterprise. The boundless 
plains of Central Russia and Southern 
Siberia, afforded inexhaustible re- 
sources to the rapidly increasing 
Muscovite population ; and an empire 
w'hich already possesses in Europe 
and Asia sixty-six million inhabitants, 
can without apprehension contem- 
plate a Continuance of its present rate 
of increase for centuries to come. 
The Andes even have been passed ; 
the Rocky Mountains surmounted; 
and on the reverse of their gigantic 
piles new states, peopled by the 
Anglo-Saxon race, are arising, and 
increasing with iinheard-of rapidity, 
in regions rivalling Italy in the 
variety and riches of their produc- 


tions, and exceeding it tenfold in the 
magnitude of their extent. Propor- 
tionate to the wants and necessities of 
mankind, in an age of such intellectual 
and physical activity, has been the 
hitherto untrodden fields which the 
beneficence of nature has laid open to 
their industry. 

These advantages, how'cvcr, great 
and unbounded as they arc, hfivc 
been, till very recently, counter- 
balanced, and perhaps " more than 
counterbalanced, by the serious de~ 
vrmse w hich, for the greater part of 
the period that has elapsed since 
the po.aco of 1815, has been going 
on, from the effect of human violence 
or folly, in the circulating medium of 
the globe. The South American re- 
volution at once almost destroyed the 
working of the mines of Mexico and 
Peru: the annual produce of those 
mines sank from £10,000,000, to which, 
according to Humboldt, it had risen 
prior to 1810, to less than £11,000,000. 
The diminution in the supply of the 
precious metals for the use of the 
globe, from the effects of this most 
calamitous revolution, which Great 
Britain did so much to promote, w'as, 
during the thirty years which elapsed 
from 18 U) to 1840, certainly not less 
than £ 150,000,000 sterling, Contera- 
porancons with this immense reduc- 
tion, took place the great contraction 
of the paper currency of Great 
Britain, the commercial heart of the 
globe, which w'as reduced by the bill 
of 1819 from £60,000,000, wliich it 
had reached in 1814, to little more 
than £30,000,000, its average since 
that time. These two great causes 
of decrease, operating simultaneously 
during a period of general peace, 
unbroken industry, great increase in 
population both in Europe and Ame- 
rica, and a vast addition to the trans- 
actions and mercantile dealings of 
men in every part of the w^orld, pro- 
duced that universal and unlooked-for 
decline of prices which has been 
everywhere felt as so discouraging to 
industry, and nowhere so much so 
as in the highly taxed and deeply 
indebted realm of Great Britain. It 
was the exact converse of the gene- 
ral and long-continued prosperity 
which the progressive rise of prices 
consequent on the discovery of the 
South American mines produced dur- 
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ing the sixteenth and seventeenth ceii- 
turies. It was apparently the com- 
mencement of a long and disastrous 
period of rise in the value of money, 
and fall in the price of every species of 
produce, similar to that which, in the 
livst four centuries of the Christian 
era, crushed the industry and para- 
lysed the , strength of the Homan 
Empire, and at length prostrated the 
dominion of the legions before the 
arms of an untutored and barbarous 
enemy. 

It is now ascertained, therefore, by 
the only sure guide in political science 
— experience — that if no addition to 
the circulating medium of the globe 
had been made at a time when so im- 
mense an increment was going forward 
in the numbers and transactions of 
the most active part of mankind, con- 
sequences the most disastrous to hu- 
man industry and happinefss must have 
taken place. If — when the United 
States, with their population of 
25,000,000 doubling every twenty- five 
3Tars, and Iliissia, with its population 
of 06,000,000 doubling every forty 
years, and Great Britain, with its po- 
pulation of 29,000,000 doubling in 
about the same time, and its exports 
and imports tripling, hi thirty years, 
were in a state of full and nndiminished 
activity — there bad been no addition 
made to the circulating medium of the 
globe, it is difficult to (Sstimate the 
amount of embarrassment and distress 
wliich must have become all but uni- 
versal. If the circulating medium of 
the earth had remained stationary^ or 
gone on receiving only its wonted 
annual increment, when so prodigious 
an addition was going forward in the 
numbers and transactions of men, a 
universal and progressive fall of prices 
must have ensued. The remuneration 
of industry must have been halved — 
the weight of debts and taxes doubled. 
'Ihc fatal increase in the value and 
power of riches, so truly felt and 
loudly complained of in the declining 
days of the Koman empire, would have 
been everywhere experience ^ A 
moneij famine would have been univer- 
sally felt ; and, paradoxical ns it may 
appear, dear-bought experience has 
now taught ns that such a famine is 
attended with more disastrous, be- 
cause more widely spread and irre- 
movable, consequences, than oven a 


shortcoming in the supply of food for 
the use of man. The latter may bo 
removed by increased rfiral activity 
and a good harvest in a single year. 
But the former is susceptime of no 
such remedy. On the Contrary,, the 
augmented activity which iti. brings 
on, from the general and pinching 
siiffierlng with which it is attended, 
only tends to aggravate the common 
distress, because it multiplies the 
transactions in which money as a 
medium of exchange is indispensable, 
and consequently makes its scjncity 
in proportion to the existing demand 
be more severely felt. 

To tliis must be added another and 
most important cause, which operated 
since the peace of 1815 in withdraw- 
ing the precious met.als from the globe, 
arising from the very scarcity of these 
metals themselves.' The addition 
which their enhanced value made to 
the riches of the af&iient was so great, 
that it led to aVapid and most import- 
ant increase iii the consumption of 
gold and silver in articles of luxury. 
Gold andsiU'^r plate, jewels, and other 
oniaments set in gold, becanio general 
among the richer classes, and to an 
extent^ unprecedented since the fall of 
the Homan empire, pilding was em- 
ployed so much in furniture, the frames 
of pictures, the roofs of rooms, car- 
riages, and other articles of state or 
show, as to withdraw a considerable 
part of that the most precious of the 
precious metals from .the monetary 
circulation. The scarcer gold and 
silver became, the more was this di- 
rection of a large portion of it increased, 
because the richerdid the fortunate few 
who possessed amassed capital become 
from the daily decline in the price of 
all other articles of mei'chandise. This 
effect was most conspicuous in ancient 
Home in its latter days, where, while 
the legions dwindled into cohorts from 
the impossibility, of finding funds to 
pay them in large numbei-s, and the 
fields of Italy became desolate from 
the impossibility of obtaining a remu-: 
ncratiiig price for their produce, the 
gold and silver vases, statues, and or- 
naments amassed in the hands of the 
wealthy patricians in Home, Constan- 
tinople, Alexandria, and the other 
great cities of the empire, so prodigious- 
ly increased, that, with the currency, 
which formed but a small part of its 
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.amount, thoir value is estimated b}' 
(iibbori at the almost incredible 
.imoiitU of Jt:.‘h'>0,000,0u0 sterling of 
om* inomy. 

Billti of exchange and paper money, 
which have become known ami 
general only in modern Europe, 
might have gone far to iniligate these 
disastrous cijnseqiienecs in particular 
states, or even, if conducted with 
prudence and regulated by wisdom, 
might ill some places have alto- 
gellier prevented them, lint as 
jKipcr currency is a new element of 
sur[)assing power and elticacy, but 
recently introduced into coiniuon use. 
among men, the principles on wldch 
it should be regidated are far from 
being generally understood. Even if 
understood, it requires for its due re- 
gnlalioTi a combination of wisdom and 
self-denial that can rarely be looked 
fnr among the rulers of. mankind. The 
fundamental principles X)n which its 
due regulation must be rested — that 
of being bascil on certain and available 
property of some hind^ and of being 
capable of extension in proportion to 
the increase in the numbers and traiis- 
aclions of men, and tho abstraction of 
the jirccioua metals forming the me- 
dium of international circulation, and 
yet didy restrained and over-issue 
prevented— were successively over- 
looked by the greatest ami most cn • 
ligljlencd nation.s of tho world. Issued 
in iinboiimled prolusion in France 
during tho fervour of tlie devolution 
and the tei rors of European invasion, 
with no real basis of available pro- 
perty on which to rest, the assignats 
produced, siniidtaneously with tho 
prodigious armaments which saved 
the country, an uuheard-of confusion 
among the transactions and obliga- 
tions of men, and destroyed in a few 
years the whole capital of that great 
country, the accumulated savings of 
centuries of industry. Contracted 
with ecpial raiiidity from tho iufiueuco 
of the opposite set of interests in Creat 
Britain after the peace, the paper cir- 
culation of the British Empire was 
rendered the instrument of destruction 
of property as great, and misery as 
wide-spread and universal, among its 
inhabitants, as the assignats or con- 
fiscations of the Convention. Adopted 
with heedless eagerness, and with- 
out any adequate safeguards, at one 


time in America, and checked at an- 
other witli precipitate and imprudent 
severity, four- fifths of the 'wealth of 
the United States were in a few 3Tars 
swept away by the fearful oscillation 
of juices consequent on these violent 
changes. And although wisdom and 
jirudence could easily have devised a 
system of juqier cniTCney which, en- 
tirely based upon available jiroperty 
of some kind, .ami therefore i)erfectl3’‘ 
secure, was yet capable of expansion 
in proportion to the increase of the 
numbers and tr.ansactions of men, and 
the UMuporary abstraction of the pre- 
cious metals from a particular country 
the mutatinns of commerce or the 
necessities of war, yet it was evident 
that no such wise and patriotic system 
wais to be anticipated, till a vast amount 
of general sufioring liadcidightcnedthe 
majority of men on the subject. Least 
of all could it be hoj>ed for in fireat 
Britain, where the increase and weight 
of the moneyed interests, and the con- 
sequoat determination to enh.ance the 
value of money, without any nigard 
to its etfec.ts on tho remuneration of 
industry, had become such, that no 
other interest in tlu; Stale, nor even 
all other interests allied, were able to 
make head against it. 

The future destinies of mankind, and 
of this eountvy in particular, seemed, 
therefore, to be involved in clouds ami 
darkness ; nor did any means apjiear 
to be willnn the bounds of possil>ility 
by which the diliiculties which beset or 
awaited industry could be obvijited. 
The greater the efforts made by indus- 
try, it was plain the greater would be 
the distress in which it would be in- 
volved ; because an increase in the 
transactions of men reijuired an aug- 
mentation in the circulating medium 
by which they were to be conducted ; 
and an addition to the produce of la- 
bour, while tho currency was fixed or 
declining, only rendered its remime- 
r.ati<ui Ic^s. 'riic whole object of 
statesmen .nnd legislators, both in 
Great Britain and America, had come 
to be to cheapen everything, and r.aise 
the value of money by contracting its 
amount — augmenting instead of re- 
lieving tlic general distress arising from 
tho inadequacy of the existing circu- 
lating medium for the enlarged wants 
and numbers of men. The evil seemed 
to be beyond the reach of human 
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remedy; for in the only country in 
wliicli n remedy could be eflectiially 
:ipi)licd, the moneyed interests Inid be- 
come so ])owerfuI, thiit (loveniinent 
was set eliietly on measures which, for 
the sake of private prolit, most griev- 
ously aggravated it. But rrovideiice 
is wiser than man : Nature is seldom 
a wanting in the end to those who arc 
suffering from the faults of others. 

A few' bands of American s<piatters 
wandered into Texas — a war of aggres- 
sion on the part of the Ibiited States 
succeeded to make good the settle- 
ment — a serious contest took place 
with M(‘xic() — the Anglo-Saxon race 
asserted tln*ir wonted superiority over 
the Castilian — CAiarouNfA was 
wrested from them — and by the ulti- 
mate elVects of that conquest some 
of the greatest evils inflicted b} 
human selfishness or folly were alle- 
viated, and the destinies of the w'orld 
W'cre change<l ! 

It is a striking proof lio>v much the 
fortunes of men arc in their* own 
hands, and how vain are the choicest 
gifts of nature if nut second(‘d by the 
vigour .iiid indu>try of those forw’hom 
they are intended, that the rich auri- 
ferous veins, the discovery of which 
has been attended with such important 
clfecls, and is destined to avert bo 
many evils arising from the absurd 
legislation or selfish desires of men 
in recent times, had been' for three 
hniulied years in the possession of the 
Spaniards, but tlicy had never found 
them one ! Tlie gold was tliere, under 
their feet, in such quantities that its 
excavation, as will immediately ap- 
pear, is adequate to double the annual 
supply of the jirecioiis metals for the 
use of man over the whole w'orld ; but 
they never took the troiddtj to turn it 
up ! It was so near the surface, and 
so accessible, being mixed with tho 
alluvial sand and gravel of the coun- 
try, that it was first discovered in the 
cutting a common mill-course through 
a ganieii, and has since bceji obtained 
almost entirely by common labourers 
digging holes not deeper than ordinary 
gra\ es through the level surface of the 
alluvial deposit of the mountains. 
They had never attempted agricul- 
tural operations, nor thought of an 
improvement which would have led to 
its detection. The Spaniards,^ as all 
tlic world knows, and as their history 
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in every age has demonstrated, were 
juis'sionately desirous of. gold ; and 
fruni tlie days of Oolumlnis they had 
been familiar with a tradition or report 
among the native Indians, that there 
existial beyond the niountains in the 
far west a ccumtry in wliich gold Tvas 
as plentiful as the sand ou the sea- 
shore, and was to be hud simply for 
the trouble of taking it. It was all 
true it was there, mixed in large quau- 
tities with the. alluvial deposit of the 
mountains ; jTt d'uring three hundred 
years that they held tlie eonntry, they 
never found it oiU ! A single dilcli 
in any part of the flat region, whieh 
is above three hundred mih s long and 
forty or lifty broad, wonld have re- 
vealed the treasure, but tiny ncAcr 
took the trouble to cut it. Before the 
Anglo Saxons had been there three 
mouths, they had discovered the riches 
lying below their feet. Such is the 
dilTeronce of races I it is easy to sec 
to which is destined tho sceptre of the 
globe. 

It is impogsiblo as yet to say with 
positive certainty what is tho amount 
of gold wliich may be obtained for a 
long period fiom this auriferous re- 
gion ; but it is already evident that it' 
will be very great—nwich greater than 
was at first anticipated. The follow- 
ing extract, from tlie great and able 
Frec-TVade organ, the YYmc.v, of Nov. 
19, 1850, will show wdiat amount has 
been nsili.sod and exported from San 
Francisco last year, and* what may be 
anticipated in the. next : — 

“ Some estiin.'it.oH liavo lately been 
formed cf the sliipinfuits of gold received 
ill Kurope from CaPforaia to the present 
time, which, we believe, may be regarded 
as tolerably aec.uratc, and aceording to 
which the amount i.s about £;l,H00,01)0. 
On the other side, up to the end of Sep- 
tember, the receipts at the two mints of 
the United State.s Jiad ficen about 
:n,000,(j00 doN., 01 ’ £b,‘2(i0,0pa. Since 
that time we have hatl advices' of farther 
arrivals at New York and New Orleans 
amounting to .f 500,000. An 'aggregate 
is conscquLMitly formed of exactly 
£10,000,000. To this mu.st be added, in 
order to estimate tlio total production, 
not only the amounts which have found 
their way to C!hina, Manilla, Australia, 
Oregon, the San<lwich Islands, the States 
of Spaiii.sh A inenca, &c., but also llie total 
which has been retained in California for 
the purposes of cuirency. The popula- 
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tloii in that country noAV ranges some- 
where betwe^'ii i!00,000 and 300,000, and 
although a considerable amount of silver 
dollars have been imported, the bulk of 
the circulation is believed still to be in 
the form of gold-dust or of gold tokens. 
Ff the 250,000 persons possess, on an 
average, £10 a-piece, we have a sum of 
£2,500,000 ; and, looking at the expense 
of a week’s maintenance in the country, 
as well as the large quantities constantly 
in*transit, as well as the reserves, which, 
as was shown by the last advices, the va- 
rious deposit-houses are compelled to re- 
tain to meet sudden rniiR, it is probable 
that this is under the real total. Taking 
all points into consideration, it may, there- 
fore, be assumed that the whole which 
has been raised is equal to at least 
£13,000,000 sterling. Of this production, 
according to recent official returns 
from the United States, nearly four-fifths 
have taken place during the present year. 
Of 25,060,817 doh. received in the United 
States Mint at Pliiladclphia, up to the 
end of September last, only 44,177 dols. 
had arrived in 1848, and 5,481,430 dols. 
in 1849, while the quantity in 1850 had 
been 20,441,210 dols. The same propor- 
tions would prj^bly prevail with regard 
to the sums distributed to other places ; 
and we are, therefore, lc<l to the suppo- 
sition that the export this year has already 
actually reached upwards of £10,000,000, 
alth'>ugh the results of two additional 
months have yet to be known. It will ha 
observed, consequently, that the unex- 
pected feature which has hitherto attended 
the progress of this new region - namely, 
that almost all the accounts from it, al- 
though deemed cxaggGration.s at first, have 
proved ultimately to have been under- 
statements — is still presented. At the 
commcnccraeiitof 1850 the most sanguine 
expectations that were formed in any 
direction fixed its probable yield at 
£10,000,000 ; and not only has this been 
exceeded, but each quarter of the year 
has thus far shown an increase of nearly 
half upon tlie amount gathered in the 
preceding one. Thus the receipts at 
Philadelphfii, for the first three mouths, 
wero 4,370,714 dola, while they were 
8,.020,496'dols. for the second, and again 
9,250,000 dols. for the third. This rate 
")f augmentation coincides with the influx 
of population, and, as the emigration to 
the country is certain to be contiiincd 
until the remunerutio»it affords for la- 
bour is brought to a level with the advan- 
tages offered elsewhere, there is no reason, 
so long as wc are without accounts of an 
apparent limit to the field of operations, 
to anticipate anything else than a steady 
continuance of an improving ratio. 


far from a limit having yet been fo md, 
each fresh exploration seems to develops 
new and more favourable localities, and 
ail extended discovery of dry diggings 
lately alleged to have been made, together 
with the steps in progress elsewhere to 
crush the mountain ore by machinery, ap- 
pears to hold out the prospect that, even 
with the approach of winter, there will 
scarcely bo a suspension of the prevailing- 
activity.” — Times, Noir. 19, 1850. 

By the hist accounts there wi.^ 
no less than a million sterling C' - 
ported from California in six days. 
This amount of gold, great as it is, 
however, is by no means the whole of 
the supply which has bcci) obtained. 
It is the regular measured amount 
only’ — what entered the custom- house 
books, and was cxjiorted in the entered 
traders. But who can estimate the 
amount which in those vast and deso- 
late regions has been amassed by in- 
dividuals, and made its way out of the 
country in their private possession, or 
secretly in shipments of which no ac- 
count was kept ? It is incalculable : 
like the plunder amassed during the 
sack of a capital or province, it may 
bo guessed at, but cannot be ascer- 
tained with anything approaching to 
accuracy. Probably the amount thus 
acquired, but not entering any public 
records, may equal all that is ascer- 
tained from tho custom-house books. 
But call it only a half, or fifty per 
cent, it will follow that last year 
the amount raised was upwards of 
£15,000,000, and this year (1851) may 
bo expected to reach £17,000,000 or 
£18,000,000 1 If ,so, it will nearly 
double the annual supply of tho pre- 
cious metals for the use of the globe, 
which at present, from all sources, is 

between £1 0,000,000 and£ 17,000,000. 
It may with confidence be anticipated, 
that how secretly soever great part of 
this treasure may be smuggled or con- 
veyed out ofCalitbrnia, none, orat least 
very little of it, will be lost. It will 
all be carefully preserved, and sooner 
or later find its way into the circula- 
tion of the world, or be manufactured 
into the gold ornaments and vessels 
which minister to its luxury or mag- 
nificence. Nothing more is required* 
to show the prodigious influence of this 
great change ; beyond all question it 
will, in its ultimate effects, alter the 
face of the globe. 
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]\rr M*Cullocli observes in his Com- 
meu ial Dictionary — “ Should eiyht nr 
tt‘ 1 . millions yearly, in addition to the 
present supply, be obtained from any 
other source, it will produce a gradual 
alteration of prices, similar to that 
wliich took place three centuries ago 
on the discovery of the mines of 
?dexico and reru.” No one can 
doubt that this observation is well 
I'ouiuled ; but if the effect of eight or 
toil millions annually added to the 
treasures of the world would bo so 
considerable, what must the effect of 
the addition of sixteen or eighteen 
millions? Yet this addition is just 
■nnic (joinfj on. In the montli of 
August last, the gold shipped at San 
Francisco alone was 2,984,000 dol- 
lars, or about .£800,000 ; and snpjios- 
ing a half more was raised, of which 
no account is kept, this is £1,200,000 
in a single month ! In five weeks 
from September 1, the quantity 
shipped was 5,000,000 dollars, or 
above £1,200,000 ; which implies at 
least £1,800,000 altogether obtained, 
'.riiis is from the labour of 40,000 or 
50, (/OO persons only, who arc at pre- 
sent engaged in the diggings ; but it 
is known that from 80,000 to 90,000 
will be engaged in them next year, 
so that the supply raised may be ex- 
pected to be nearly doubled. There 
is great inequality in the amount 
obtained by individual persons em- 
ployed ill that laborious occupation ; 
but taking the average, it is about 
four and a half dollars a day. Call it 
four only, and snpixise they work 250 
days in the year, each person at this 
rate will raise 1000 dollars’ worth of 
gold, or nearly £250. At that rate, 
50,000 persons would raise £1 2,500,000 
inayear; and 75,000, £18,750,000; — 
which coincides very nearly with the 
result derived as above from other 
sources of information. 

The bidlionists, struck with terror 
at so prodigious an addition annually 
to their darling gold, and consequent 
diminution in its exchangeable value 
arc beginning to exert themselves to 
decry it. They say that there is a 
“ Currency Restriction Act of Nature;" 
that the supply of gold from the allu- 
vial washings will soon be exhausted ; 
and that when the excavation comes 


to be made from the rocks and nioiin- 
taiiis in which the veins ara embedded, 
it will cease to be profitable, from tho 
hardness of the strata of rock in wliich 
the veins are found. * The pleaiu abate- 
ment of the supply of gold thus likely 
to bo obtained is very remarkable. 
The fact of its appearing in the highly 
respectable jounial where it first w’us 
ushered to thi‘. world, and from tho 
pen of the eminent geologist from 
whom it is said to have proceeded, are 
alike ominous. It shows at once hov 
marvellously strong has been the hold 
which tho mania for raising the value 
of gold and cheapening that of every- 
thing else prevailing diirhig the last 
thiity years, from the iiitlueiicc of the 
holders of realised wealtli, luis got of 
the most influential classes in this 
country ; and how deep is their alarm 
at tho prospect of all their iiicasiires 
being at once blown into tho air by 
the augmented supply of this very 
ffohl from the shores of California! 
A “ Currency Restriction Act of Na- 
ture !” What* a commentary on tho 
measures of Sir li. Peel, so vehemently 
lauded and strenuously supported by 
all the capitalists whose fortunes, from 
the CuiTLMicy Restriction Act of tho 
right hon. baronet, wcr6 every day in- 
creasing in value! They would fain en- 
list Nature in tho same crusade against 
labour and in favour of riches ; but 
they may save tliciiiselves the trouble; 
'riiere is no Currency Restriction Act 
of Nature : iior bcnoficcnco, unlike 
that of man, is e(]ual|y distributed 
overall her children. TJio Cuhukncy 
Extension Aot of ^Nature will only 
stand forth in brighter relief from hav- 
ing been iinniodiately preceded by tlie 
Currency Jtestriction Act of Man. 

To show how chimerical arc the 
hopes of a Currency Restriction Acfe 
of Nature, which is to limit and inter- 
rupt the blessings with Avhicli au in- 
creased supply of th’c precious, metals 
for the general service of the world 
cannot fail to be attended, it Is Bufii- 
cient to observe that the auriferous 
region where the gold is found in alluvial 
deposit, is said to be a tract of country 
between three and four hundred miles 
long, and from thirty to forty miles 
broad. It is therefore as long as from 
London to Berwick, and as broad as 
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/ivora;^«' of the pUiiiis of 

YorKsliiiv.* Wli.il is tho .^crapin" or 
(•\(;:iva(iojis of i'ixiy or cii^hty thou- 
sand iiuMi on so iiiimonso a surface 
('oiUM'ive every one of these persons 
//'«//// (JitffjiHfj ///.s' utrn ijrave. in this 
aiiriferouts region : Iiow long will it 
take them to go over the whole sur- 
face and exhaust its treasures V Only 
ni)i)ly to it tlio test of the rudest cal- 
culation. A s/|uarc mile contains 
above 1), 000, 000 square yards. Sup- 
posing each digging occupies two 
■i/puire yaids, there will bo 1,500,000 
diggings ill a s/piare mile ; and if each 
per.Mm (‘xeavates a digging a-day, 
wliicli is probably as much as can be 
calculated upon at an average, as the 
operation is so much imjie<icd by 
water, 100,000 ])eisons will take 
iiftocn days to turn up and exhaust 
one s/piarc mile. Tn the gold region, 
however, there are at least UOOO 
square miles. Supposing that the 
J< 10,000 |)ersons work 3W days in the 
year, which is more than can be cal- 
culated upon, tiioy .will only turn 
over and thoroughly search twenty 
square miles in a year. At this rate, 
it would take above four hundred 
years for even that large army of 
labourers to exhaust the alfuvial gold 
region. We are aware the diggings 
do not go on rcgidarly as is now .sup- 
posed ; that one man tries his fortune 
here, ami another there ; and tluit the 
earth is perforated at tlie same time 
in a great Variety of place.s, many of 
tliciu at a considerable distance from 
eacli other. We know, too, that the 
real oxtmitof the^gold region ishitherto 
the object of speculation and hope, 
rather than actual survey or know- 
ledge. It is <iuite probable, too, 
that our calculation, wbich is a mere 
rough guess, may be. above the mark 
in some particulars, and below it in 
others. * Still, enough, making allow- 
ance fpr all sueli errors, remains to 
show thvit, ill the alluvial gold region 
alone, /if the accounts of its extent 
and riches arc at all to be relied on, 
tliero is ample, room for a vast anniuil 
addition to the treasures of the earth 
for a great miiuy general ions to come. 
The circuDistaucc wliich makes it all 
but certain tliat the gold region must 
be very extensive, is its being found 
ill the vJluvial depo.sits of the nioiiii- 
tain rivers, such as tlie Sacramento, 


rilong their whole, course. If you liud 
granite or mica slate particles in the 
beds of rivers and the level fields they 
overflow near the sea, you are sure 
of finding tin* same deposits up to the 
mountain regions from Avhich they 
are brought down. 

Hut what is the alluvial gold region 
to the mountain region from which the 
precious metals with which it abounds 
have been torn d«)wn by the storms 
and wintry torrents of thousands of 
years ! If you find a (ktritns of a cer- 
tain description in the mixed sand r. id 
gravel of a ])hiiii, you may predicate 
with perfect certainty the existence of 
mountains and rocks of the same for- 
mation in the liiglicr regions from 
vdiich it lias be(‘n brought down. 
Oraiiite or mica-slate *khns in the 
beds of rivers or the lc\cl fields which 
the}" occasionally ovcrllow. imply 
granite or mica slate in the hilly re- 
gion from which they take their rise. 
Whence has all the gold come wliich 
in the alluvial ])lains of California is 
producing such treasures, and chang- 
ing prices over the whole w’orld? It 
lias come down from the mountains. 
And what must be the metallic riches 
with which they are charged, wlieu the 
washed- down gravel at tht‘ir feet is 
so prolific of mineral wealth 1 'J'hc 
bullioiiists, iiitluenced by dread of a 
general rise of prices, and depreciation 
of the exchangeable value of their 
realised fortunes from this rise, say 
there is a “Currency Ilestriction Act 
of Nature;” tliat gold at any depth 
is unworkable at a iirolit ; that Provi- 
dence is niggardly of its bounty ; and 
they in secret indulge the hope that 
it will continue iiermancntly that con- 
traction of the currency which they 
have contrived to force upon mankind, 
and which, while it lasted, has proved 
so etuiiioTitly profitable to them.selves. 
Put a little consideration must show 
that their hopes in this respect arc 
entirely fallacious. Granting that the 
veins of gold, when they go deep, are 
embedded in very hard rock, what is 
to be said to the cropping out of the 
veins over the vast extent of the auri- 
ferous Rocky Mountains ? If the 
wasting away of wdntry storms on the 
top.s and sides of ihese mountains 
bring.^ down such quantities of gold 
with the streams which furrow their 
sides, must not the laborious band of 
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industry prove equally ollioadoiis in 
roinoviii" it V If the expansive force 
of ii rapi(l thaw, followinj^ severe frost, 
can lend the roclvs in which the ffold 
iscniliedded, is not the power of gun- 
powder or steam e([nally great ? Al- 
reaily a company, composed of Eng- 
lish capitalists, has been formed to 
explore the mount aiii treasures ; and 
witliout supposing that they are to 
find an Kl Dorailo in every hill, and 
admitting that there may be sca eral 
failures before the right one is hit on, 
it is morally certain that in the end 
the mountain reserves of treasure must 
be discovered. 

Tlie additions to the currency of the 
earth, liithcrto considered, have; been 
those coining from these auriferous re- 
gions of N orth America, now for the first 
time brought into view onlj" ; but this 
is by no means the whole of the pro- 
vision made by nature for the extended 
wants of mankind in this age of tran- 
sition, ^ eheiueiit excitement, extended 
transactions, and rapidly- increasing 
numbers. The Ural and Ai.tai 
Moi’ntains have brought forth their 
treasures at the same time, and pro- 
vi(hid as amply for the wants of the 
Sclavonic, race in the Old, as the Ca- 
lifornian hills have done for the growth 
of the Anglo-Saxon iu the New World. 
Gradually, for twenty years past, the 
Ilus.siaii treasures have been brought 
to light ; and their progressive increase 
has done more to alleviate the distress 
and sustain the industry of we.stern 
Europe than all the wisdom of man 
in her aged monarchies has been 
able to effect. Grievous as have 
been the calamities which the con- 
traction of tin* currency of the world 
by the reduction of paper iu Great 
Jlritain, simultaneously with the ruin 
of the South American mines by 
the revolutions of its vast regiqjis, 
which we, laboured so assiduously to 
promote, have produced, they would 
have bccii ilouhly severe if the Ural 
and Altai Mountains had not provided 
treasures at the very time when the 
other snpiilics were failing, which iu 
part at least supplied their place, 
'riieir inllueiicc was long felt in Kun»pe 
before their amount was su8pe< ted, 
and even now the wisdom or terroi-s 
of the Riis'iicin Government have pre- 
vented it from being accurately known ; 
but it is generally understood to have 


now reached live or six millions ster- 
ling iiiJiimilly ; ami, like life Califor- 
nian gold, it is susceptible of an iude- 
(iuite iiK»*ease, iu the event of (ho in- 
flux of that metal from America not 
lowering its value so as to render it 
iinwoi liable iu Asia at a profit. 

Assuming it, then, as certain that 
for a very long period, and for many 
successive generations, a vast ad- 
dition is to be made to the annual 
supply of the metalli*' treasures of llu 
earth, it become.s of the highest im • 
portance to (he interests of imlustry 
ill nil its brauchos, agricultural, com- 
mercial, and mauufacluriug, to con- 
sider what ihr fffi'fls of the rhantje 
thus induced must be- -what bcuelits 
it will confer ujion mankind- -what 
dangers, il‘ any, it will r(*movi*, e^pe- 
ciall}’ in the great coinniercia! commu- 
nity in which we arc placed. And a 
little consideration must be snflicient 
to demonstrate to every impartial ami 
disinterested mind what these elfects 
will be — and to prevent, on the one 
band, chimcricah or unfounded hopes 
being formed, and, on the other, un- 
due or unmanly depression from the 
eiTccts of recent calamities being felt. 
Fortunately w'e are not driven to 
theory or speculation to ascertain what 
these effects will be - experience, the 
only sure guide in political science, 
points to tlicm with umn ring certainty : 
(he great monetary nivoliitioii of the 
sixteenth century is (he jire^jiirsor ami 
the monitor of tliat of (he nineteenth. 

The (irst effect of a g.'eat addition 
being made to the annual supjiiy of a 
particular metal iu general use ami 
liigh estimation all o^cr the world, is 
that the exchangeable value of thnl 
nuhil, iu c()m])arison with other metals 
or articles of consumption, will undergo 
an immediate alteration, which will 
prove lasting nml considc‘rably if the 
increased supply tuiii'i out to bo great 
and permaneiif. Tliis*i.s no more than 
takes jdace every day with all the 
articles of commerce. According as 
the crop of wheat, or oats, or barley, 
or cotton prov(‘s abundant, so surely 
does the ])iice of these articles risi; or 
fall iu tin; mai ke(. Jf gold is produced 
ill mucli greater (juautilies than herc- 
toffu'e, its jirice, as compared with 
everything else, and in particular with 
the precious metal in common use, 
next to it in raluc, silver, must 
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cro long cliango. If the increased 
supply pi'oA C3 very great, it may in 
time coinc to reduce tl^c price of gold, 
as compared with silver, fifty, eighty^ 
or even a hundred per cent. Gold 
is more valuable than silver, only be- 
cause it is more scarce : if it be- 
comes equally plentiful, its value will 
gradually sink; and if the quantity 
afloat in the earth should ever come 
to be as great as that of silver, it 
would come to be of no greater value. 
Tills effect may appear cither in tlie 
fall of the value of gold as compared 
with silver, or notes exchangeable 
into gold, or in the rise in the value 
of silver as compared with tha' of 
gold, or notes exchangeable into that 
metal. 'Phis effect has already taken 
jdace. Silver is 3 per cent dearer as 
compared with gold thiin it was a year 
ago ; and this change will doubtless 
continue. This is the first and ob- 
vious effect of a great addition to the 
gold treasures of the earth ; and even 
this is a considerable benefit; because, 
as it has been prorhiced by the aug- 
mentation of the amount of the circu- 
lating medium of mankind, it must 
facilitate the acquisition of it for the 
purposes of pommercc, or for sustain- 
ing the undertakings of industry. 

But though this is the first, it is by 
no means cither the only or the most 
important effect of a great addition 
to the gold treasures of the earth. By 
far the most important and beneficial 
eflect is to be found in the (jradwil but 
rertain rise of prices^ whether measured 
in gold, silver, or paper, which inevi- 
tabl}' results from any considerable 
addition to the circulating mc<lium of 
mankind. This eflect is precisely ana- 
logous to the great rise of prices which 
. took place during the war, in conse- 
quence of the extended issue of paper 
which jwras made after 1797 to sustain 
its expenses. Jt is well known that it 
more than doubled the cost of every 
article of consumption : it raised the 
price of wheat, in fifteen years, from 
ons. to llOs.* This eflect resulted from 


the extension of the issues of the Bank 
of England from twelve to twenty - 
eight millions a-year. A result pre- 
cisely the same must take place over 
the whole world from a lasting and 
considerable addition to the metallic 
treasures by which its exchanges aro 
conducted. If the gold in circulation, 
or which may bo put into circulation, 
is greatly augmented, the price of 
everything must rise, whether it is 
paid in fjold or silver^ just as the pric‘d 
of cvorytluiig rose during the wai, 
whether paid in specie or in pa[)Oi . 
Gold then bore such a monopoly price, 
from its being so much in rcipiest fo-* 
the necessities of war, that the guinea 
at last^carae to be worth twentyrcight 
shillings. That was the enlfnnced 
price of gold, as compared with, silver ; 
it had risen thirty per cent in conse- 
quence of the absorption of gold specie 
in the Bcninsular, (Jerman,and lius- 
sian campaigns. But the change of 
prices resulting from the extended 
issue of paper w.as much more consi- 
derable ; it had increased not thirty, 
but a hundred per cent, and tliat 
equally, w'hether the price was paid in 
gold, silver, paper, or copper. 

This change will be niiLvcrsal. It 
is a mistake to suppose that it will be 
limited to the countries, such as Eng- 
land, in which gold is the established 
standard of value. It will affect 
equally, certainly, though perhaps 
somewhat more indirectly, the nations, 
such as Erance, where silver is the 
standard and great medium of ex- 
change. The reason is, that by add- 
ing considerably to the general ciren- 
lating medium of the globe, it brings 
a larger quantity to be balanced against 
every article which forms the subject 
of commerce, and consequently raises 
its price when measured by any jiart 
oLthat circulating medium. This 
effect may be seen every day in ordi- 
nary life. A plentiful crop of wheat, 
especially if it continues for several 
years in succession, lowers the price 
not only of wheat, but of every other 
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grain crop in the country^ and con- 
sequently raises the price of every 
article of commerce when me<asured 
by the amount given for it in any of 
these grain crops. And the same ef- 
fect took place on a great scale, over 
the whole world, for centuries to- 
gether, when the mines of Mexico and 
Peru were discovered, which, although 
chiclly productive of silver only, yet, 
by the large (piantity of that metal 
whicli they yielded, raised prices to a 
very great degree universally, and that 
equally whether those prices were 
paid in gold, silver, or copper. 

'riie elFects hitherto considered arc 
those on the value of the nrecioiis 
metals themselves from a considerable 
and continued increase in their suppl}' 
in any part of the world. But in a 
commercial and opulent community 
such as Great Britain, where the greater 
part of its undertakings are carried 
on by means of money advanced by 
banks in their own notes or those 
of the Bank of England, on the secu- 
rity of bills or other obligations, the 
cllecL of a considerable increase in the 
supply of gold or silver is far more 
extensive. Such an increase dimin- 
ishes the great weakness of a paper 
circulation, tliat of being dependent 
on the supply of the precious metals^ 
and liable to be contracted when they 
arc witlnlrawn. An inconvertible 
paper, issued in reasonable and not 
excessive quantities, and adequately 
giuiraiitced, would answer the pur- 
pose just as well in a particular coun- 
try, and effectually secure it against 
the terrible disasters consequent on 
the .alternate expansion and contrac- 
tion of the currency ; the former in- 
ducing tlie commencement of under- 
takings of which the latter disabled the 
performance. But the world is not wise 
enough yet to perceive how easy and 
effectual a remedy this simple expe- 
dient would provide against the great- 
est and most extensive calamities 
which now afflict humanity ; and so 
great is the power of vested capital 
which such calamities benefit, that it 
is probable several generations must 
descend to their graves, or become iu- 
aolvent, before it is generally adopted. 
But the extension of the metallic cur- 
rency of the globe, though it cannot alto- 
gether remove, materially lessens this 
dreo dful danger. It inspires confidence 


among moneyed men. It diminishes the 
terror of the w ithdrawal oC the pre- 
cious metals, which, w^hen it once 
seizes them, is productive of such un- 
bounded calamities ; and thus rendei's 
the granting of accommodation on 
their part both more abundant and 
more regular. Paper becomes move 
plentiful, because gold, on which it is 
based, has Howled into the coffers of 
the banks in larger quantities, and 
thus at once augmented their own 
treasures, and diminislicd the risk of 
their being drained away by the ne- 
cessities of other men. The effect of 
this change in a commercial and 
manufacturing community is incal- 
culable. AVc can form a vloar idea 
from woeful ^*xpe^ience, of what it is. 
It is precisely the converse of Sir B. 
Peers measure. 

It is impossible to give a better 
picture of wdiat this great Currency 
Extension Act of Nature will do for in- 
dustry in all countries, and t specially 
the commercial, than by saying that 
it will as nearly as possible reverse 
the effects which JMr Cobden, the 
great advocate for the cheapening 
system, said, in his evidence before the 
Committee on Bank Issues in 1840, 
ho had experienced in tJio preceding 
years in his own business from the 
contraction of the currcucy conse- 
quent oil the great importation of 
grain in 1838 and 1830 : — 

^^1 could adduce a fact th?iived from 
my own experience that wouM illustrate 
the heavy Jof'^cs to which manufacturers 
were exposed in their operations, by those 
ftiictuations (in l8aT)«in the value of 
money. 1 am a ralico printer. 1 pundiase 
the cloth, winch is my raw material, in 
the market ; and have usually in ware- 
house three or four mouths’ supply of 
material. I must necessarily proceed in 
my operation**, whatever tdiange there 
may be — whether a rise or a faiil in the 
market. I employ .-is Imndred hands; 
and those hands intif.t be employed. 1 
have fixed machinery and capital which 
also be kept going ; and, therefore, 
whatever the prospects of a rise or fall in 
price may be, 1 am constantly obliged to 
be purclianing tlie material, and contract- 
ing for the material on which I operate. 
Ill 1U37 1 lost by my stock in band 
L.*20,000, as coinpaied with the stock- 
taking in Ib.'io, laao’, and 11138; the ave- 
rage of those three years, when compared 
with 1837, shows that I lost L.20,000 by 
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?iiy ljuKinosd in IS‘A7; .iiid what 1 wish to 
add i'^, Uk' wIidIc of tliuJ loss arose 
from tho (lc))jociation in ihe value of my 
‘ lock. 

“ My busincsH was as prosperous ; we 
stood as high as printers as we did pre- 
viously; our hii.siness since that has been 
as good, and there was no other caurc for 
llio losses 1 then su-stained, but the de- 
preciation of the value of the articles in 
warehouse in my hands. Wliat I wish 
particularly to show, is the defenceless 
condition ui which w’e manufacturers are 
placed, and how completely we are at the 
mercy of thcce unnatiii'al fluctuations. 
Although 1 was aware that the lo'^aes 
Were coming, it was impossible 1 could 
<lo otherwise than proceed onward— with 
the ccrl.iiiity of suflering a loss on the 
stock ; to fatoj) the work of six hundred 
luinds, ainl to fail to supply our customers, 
would have been altogether ruinous; th.at 
is a fact tirawu from my own experience. 
1 wish to point to another example of 
a most striking kind, showing the effect 
of these fluctuations on nierchauts. 1 
hold in my hand a list of thirty-six ar- 
ticles which were imported in lR37iby 
the house of Itutterworth and Brookes of 
‘Manchester, a liou.se Very well known; 
VCr Brookes is now boroughreeve of Man- 
chester. Mere is a list of ihirty-.six 
articles imported in tho year 1837, in the 
regular way of business, and opposite to 
cafli article tlhjre i.s the rate of loss upon 
it as it arrived, and a.s it was sold. The 
average loss is 37 j per cent on those 
thirty ‘.six article.s, and they were import- 
ed from ('.iiuon, Trieste, Bombay, Bahia, 
Alexandria, liim.'i, aud,iii fiict, all the in- 
termediate, places almost. Tlii.s, I pre- 
sume, is a fair guide to show the losses 
which other inerchaiits incurred on simi- 
lar articles.” 

It WM 3 these disastrous los.scs wliicli 
made Mr Cobdeii a Free-trader, lie 
Avished to chcapou everything as his 
own produce had been cheapened. 
The coiitraction of the currency, and 
its being made dependent on the re- 
tention of gold, Avas the origin and 
root of the Avliole evil and all llio 
disasters the nation has since uiider- 
gonc. 

.Such a change, however, the rcver.se 
of all this, like all tliose produced by 
natiiri‘, is so grade ;ii as to the vast 
majority of men to be imperceptible. 
Like the gradual exten.^ion of the day 
ill sjiring, orihe change of teinporatniv, 
the eliango is so slight from <lay to day 
that it eludes even the close.st obser- 
vation. From one month to another, 


how'cvcr, tlic alteration is great and 
strik in g. The addition , first, of si x or 
eight millions of gold, annually raised, 
rising by degrees to sixteen or eigh- 
teen millions — Avhich doubles the an- 
nual supply of the precious metals for 
the use of the, globe- being iliirused 
over an immense surface, and finding 
its Avuy more or less into the cofiers 
of all nations, may not produce a 
great or even visible start of prices at 
any one time. But the change aviII 
1)0 inces.sant ; and before many ycais 
have clapped, the result, if tho ni- 
crea.sed siippl}^ continuo.s, Avill be 
great and a])pareiit. Tii the first in- 
stance, the cllect will appear in arrest- 
ing tlic fall of prices which lias so 
long been going on, and Avhich our 
legi.slativc measures have all been 
calculated to increase. But after 
arresting the fall, it will speedily 
induce a rise ; and this rise Avill for a 
Jong period be so steady and con- 
siderable as to produce a very groat 
iucroaso in tho remuneration of the. 
labouring clas.ses, and immen.scly to 
benefit tlieni. I’lierc is no .‘^peculation 
in this : it is only supposing that tho 
increase of gold is to produce the 
sam® cflect as Ihe increase of silver, 
from the di.scovcry of the South Aukj- 
riean mines, did thiTO centuries ago. 

'rhe cflect of the same change, by 
diminishing the. weight of debt and 
taxes, will be still more, sigiial and 
beneficial. Among the many and 
appalling evils of which a rise in tho 
value of the circulating medium, and 
consciiueiit fall in that of everything 
else, is productive, there is perhaps 
none so widespread and calamitous in 
its eftects, as the adding to the weight 
of debts and taxes, and thus w eighing 
doAvn the energies of the productive 
classes, upon avIioso efforts the whob. 
prosperity of .society depends. It is 
that which lias been the great cau.so 
of the long- con tinned depres.sion and 
agony, inteiTU|)ted only by fleeting 
gleams of prosperity, of the la.st thirty 
years, as the .sudden expansion and 
contraction of the currency coiisc- 
ipient on its being made dependent 
on the ])res(‘nee or absence of the 
precious metals, has been of its 
frightful oscilhuion.s. The taxi‘.s now 
paid by the nation, as measiuvil by 
the, price of wheat — the tine inea- 
?:nc— arc, after fn e-and-thirty Acars 
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of peace, twice a:^ heavy as thej^ were 
ill 1815, after twenty yCcars of a costly 
war. This is i\hat renders it so diffi- 
cult for any government to maliitain 
armaments, cither at sea or laud, at all 
commensmate to the public necessi- 
ties which has weakened our natioiial 
iiilliicncc, and degraded our national 
character, and exposed ns to the de- 
plorable slate of weakness against 
foridgn aggression, to tlic dangers of 
which, the Duke of Wellington has 
said he has found it impossible to 
aw^akeii any Adniinistratiou for thirty 
years. The Government sec the pub- 
lic dangers, but they arc disabled fiom 
guarding against them, beeanst‘ l\ir- 
iiament, stimulated by suirering con- 
stituencies whom the tall of prices 
iias involved in constant difficulties, 
will not vote, the necc^sary supplies. 
Tt is the same with the weight 
of mortgag(‘s, jointures, family pro- 
visions, bonds, bills, and debts of 
every description. Tlu-.y have all 
been doubled in weight since the bill 
of I'Slt) contracted the currency ; and 
hence the inexiricablo embarrassments 
into whie.h nearly ail classe.s of tlio 
communit}' have been preeipitated, 
except the moneyed, whose fortunes 
liavo every day been increasing in 
real aiuonnt, from the same cause 
which has .'Spread ruin so generally 
around them. 

When it is said that the effect of 
Daliforniaii gold wdll be to reverse all 
this — to reduce gradually, and proba- 
bly before twenty years have elapsed, 
half the u'rhjht of debt and taxes now 
felt as so grievous a burden by the 
eommunity — it is affirmed that it will 
confer, perhaps, the greatest bless- 
ing which a beneficent Providence 
could confer on a suffering world. In 
Kiigland it will gradually and to 
a certain extent, so far as average 
prices are concerned, undo all that 
the Bullionista and Free-traders have 
been doing for the last thirty years. 
It will remove a large part of the 
frightful evils consequent on the mo- 
netary measures of Sir Kobert Peel ; 
ami if seconded by a revision of our 
import duties, and a moderate tax for 
ii.^cal purposes on all foreign .Trticles 
brought into the country, it wmuhl go 
far to repair the devastation produced 
by the selli-h legislation of the last 
^ thirty years. I ii Fiance it will arrest 


that dreadful fall of w'Ugcs w hich, ever 
since the peace, has l)<*en felt to be 
increasing, from the constant reduc- 
tion of prices arising from the destruc- 
tion of the v^oiith American mines, and 
the simnltancous measures adopted 
for the ciuitraction of the currency in 
Great Hritain. ’'I’lie unjust monopoly 
of realised rapital will be arrested, 
at least for along period. 'Ihe unjust 
*lepression of industry, by the con- 
tinued fall of prices, will be gradually 
terminated. Put so gradual will be 
the caango, and so unseen the opera- 
tion of the vivifying element thus let 
into society, that even Ihe classes 
most benefited by it will, for the most 
part, be ignorant of the cause to 
which their improved eireuinstanoea 
have been owing. "I'hey will be 
blessed by the hand of Nature, they 
know not how or by wdiom, as, under 
the former system, they were cursed 
by the hand of man, they knew not 
how or by whom. 

Already the beneficial effijcts of 
Californian gold liave been felt over 
the whole world,* and nowhere more 
.strongly tlnm in this country. It is 
wtU know'll that prices of all articles 
of commerce, except coni and sugar, 
have risen twenty or thg*ty per cent 
w'ithin the last year ; and the Free- 
traders consider that as being entirely 
owing to their measures, if so, it is 
singular how cor?} and smjar^ on wliich 
the inundation of Free IVadc has 
been chiefly let in since l8Afi, should 
be the oniff cxreplions to the general 
rihC. It is flingnlar what contradictory 
ctlects they ascribe to their sy.stem : 
at one time it is lauded to the 
skies, because it tends to lower 
prices, and ch<iapcn every article of 
consumption ; at another, Ixteause it 
it is said to raise prices, .and encou- 
rage every branch of iiulustry. Both 
effects cannot be owing to the same 
system : to ascribe, thtun botli to it 
is to say that a certain couibiDation 
of gases produces allernaiely fire and 
waatcr. At all events, if Free Trade 
brings about a rise, nf prices, what 
comes of all the arguments which 
went to recommend ii on the score ef 
reducing them y The limh is, liow- 
ev'cr, Free Trade has nothing what- 
ever to do W'ith l.jc recent rise of 
])rices of manufactun'd articles, nor 
with the extension of the national 
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()u tho contrary, it may, under many 
circiim-tancoc?, materially agj^rjivato 
Miem. 

As the cHcct produced by a groat 
addition of tlio metallic troiisures of 
the earth is urtirrtsa/^ it must allbct 
pric^os criually in every part of the 
World, 'riio largest ])art of the bul- 
lion, indeed, will be brought to the 
richest country, which is best able to 
buy it, and has most need of it to 
form the basis of its transactions. 
But still, some part will find its way 
into every country ; prices will be 
everywhere raised, and the rehtne 
yroiiortlun hvUcern them in dlU’erent 
count/ ics /rift remoi/i the samc^ or cren 
he rendered wore m/furunrahle to 
the richer state. 'Fhat is the ma- 
terial circumstance ; for it shows 
that It muvSt leave the gi‘«atcst and 
most lasting evils of Free 'IVade 
nntoucluxl. Supposing gold lo be- 
come so plentiful that the so\ereign 
is only worth t('n shillings, and the 
ellect on gcmeral pi ices to bo such 
that the average price of the <juarter 
of wheat is raised frofn forty to sixty 
shillings — wliich, in a course of years, 
is by no means imjirobable — still the 
relative position of the British with 
the Polish and Aincricaii cultivator 
will remain tlie same. Tho price of 
tin* wheat may be, raised from los. 
to ^os. a-cpiarler, on the banks of the 
Vistula or tlie ^lississippi ; but still 
tlie ahddy of their cuitirafo/s to 
under scU mir fanners tr/d r/main 
the snwe^ or rather b»* augmented. 
Prices will still be so mueh higher in 
the old ricli and heavily- taxed coun- 
try, which absovhs the largest part 
of the metallic circulation of the earth, 
than in the young poor and iintaxed 
one, that in the protluclion of tho 
fruits of the earth, to which machinery 
can never be made aptilicable, the 
inability* to cany on the competition 
will only be r(‘Mdered the more ap- 
parent* by the increasing, or at all 
events, permanent difference of the 
prices!. 

In the next place, how cheap soever 
gold, from its augmented plenty, may 
become, there will be no cessation, as 
long as our ])aper circulation remains 
on its luescnt footing, of those, dread- 
ful monetary crises which now, at 
stated periods recurring every five or 
six years, spread such unheard-of 


mill tlirough the industrious classt*s. 
Let gold, from its greater plenty, 
become of only half its value, or a 
sovereign be only worth ten shilling'^, 
and prices, in con.se(pience, rise to 
double their juesfuit auumiit, the dan- 
ger of a monetary crisis, as long as 
our curremy is ba>ed (ui its pncsiuit 
footing, will remain the same. Still, 
any considerable drain of tlie metal- 
lic treasure of the country, sucli as 
it is—either from the necessities of 
foreign uar, the adverse slate of 
foreign <‘\cliaiiges, or a great im- 
portation, oecasioned hy a deficient 
home harvest -will send the specie 
headlong out, and, by suddenly eoii- 
tractiug the ciirreney, ruin half of tho 
persons engaged in biisiiu'ss undertak- 
ings. It is the incanceirable fofly of 
making tlie paper ciieulathni depend- 
ent on the retmdiim of the metallic ; 
the enormous eirov of enacting, that, 
for every tiNO sovereigns that are 
diawn out of tlu^ eoiinlry. a live- 
pound note shall b(‘ dravii in by the 
bankers : the infatnatial seif inimula- 
tion arising from tho gratuitous nega- 
tion of the greah'st bles-lng of a 
paper circulation — that of sutipl^ing, 
during the tomporary absence of the 
metallic currency, its want, and ob- 
viating all the evils thence aritiug — 
which is the real source of the evils 
under which we liav<‘ sulTer(‘d so 
severely since the disastrous epoch o! 
1819, wlieii tlie S}sti‘rn vas intro- 
duced. The increased sup])ly of gold, 
so far from tending to obviate this 
danger, has a directly opiiosite effect ; 
for, by augmenting the metallic trea- 
sures of the c(»imtry, and thus raising 
credit during periods cd' pro>perity, it 
engages the nation in a vast vaiiety 
of nndertakings, the completion of 
which is rendered impossilile when 
llio wind of adversity blows, by the 
sudden <onti aition of its cuneney 
and credit. And lo this danger the 
wereanlde ctasse't arc expt/sc/l tuyond 
any other ; for as their undertakings 
arc always far beyond their realise<l 
capital, and supported entirely by 
credit, every periodical contraction of 
the currency, recurring every five or 
six ^eavs, exposes one-half of them 
to inevitable ruin. 

Let not tlio Free-traders, thore- 
foic, lay the llattciing unction to their 
souls, t^t California is to get them 
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out of all tlioir and thai 

after liaviuj;, hy tlveir niiiioiis mea- 
sures, hronj^ht the nation to the very 
brink of rain, and destroyed one-half 
of its wealth engaged in eominorce, 
they are to escape the ilesoi ved exe- 
cration of ages, by tlio elle»'ts of an 
aeeidenlal <liseovery of inetallie. trea- 
sures on the shor(‘s of the Ibie.ifie. 
Californian gold, a gift (if Providence 
to a sutfering world, will arrest the 
geiioral and calamitous fall of prices 
'v\hieU the. Free- tradiM’s have, laboured 
so assiduously to introduce, and thus 
diminish in a most material degree 
the weight of debts and taxe.v^. So far 
It will undoubtedly tend to ndievc the 
industrious e.lasses, esperitt/hf in ////• 
rrn'tt/ e/istrictf*^ from much of the mi- 
sery induced on them by their oppres- 
sors; but it cannot w'oik impos.sil)ili- 
tios. It w’ill leave indin-try in all 
classes, and in none more than the 
nianiifacturing, exposed to llie ruin- 
ous f.nnipetitioii ot foreigners, workhig, 
ivhatevcr the value of money may be. 


at aclieaper rate than wt^ can ever do, 
because in poorer and comparatively 
nntaxed countries. It w'iil Ioa\ e the 
comnuMcial cl.isso.s ])ermaiiently ex- 
posed to the periodical recurrence of 
miuictary storms, arising out of the 
v(*ry idcuty of the currency 'when 
credit is high, and its suddiMi with- 
dianval from the eiVi'ct of advcrsi*. 
exchanges, or tlu'. drain consequent 
oil vast importations of food. It will 
leave llie llritish navy, and wiili it 
the British colonial empire and our 
national independence, gvaduall' sink- 
ing trom the competition, in shipping, 
of poorer states. Nature wall do muc h 
to counteract the. disasters indiicaal 
by human folly ; hut the punishment 
of guilty selfishness is as much apart 
of her system as the relief of iniiociuit 
sufroiuig; and fo the end of the world 
those who seek to enrich themselves 
by the ruin of their neighbours will 
v/oik out, in the very success of their 
measures, their own deserved and 
memorable pun ishment . 
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.MY NOVKL ; or:, VAniKTlES IN ENGLISH LIFE. — PAET V. 

1\Y IMSISTRATl'S CAXTON. 

HOOK III. — INITIAL CilAPTER. SIIOAVINO HOW" MT NO\ EL CAAIli TO HE CALLED “ MA' NOVEL.*’ 


“I AM not (liaplcased with your 
uovfil, so far as it has gone,” said iny 
father graciously; “though as for The 
Sermon — ” 

ITerc r trembled ; but the ladies, 
ITeaven bless them ! had taken Par- 
son J)ale under their special protec- 
tion ; and, observing that my father 
was puckering up his brows critically, 
they rushed boldly forward in defence 
of The Serinoii, and Mr Caxtoii w"as 
forced to beat a retreat. However, 
like a skilful general, he rcncw^cd the 
as^saiilt upon outposts less gallantly 
guarded, lint as it is not my business 
to betray my weak points, I leave it to 
the iiigoiniity of cavillers to discover 
the places at wdiich the Author of 
Human 7?/Tor directed diis great guns. 

“ But,” said the Captain, “ you are 
a lad of too much spirit, Pisjstratus, 
to keep 118 always in the obscure 
country quarters of Ilazcldcan — you 
Avill inarch us'but into open service 
before you have done ivitli us?” 

PrsiHTJiATiTH, luagistorially, for he 
has been somewhat nettled by Mr 
Caxtdn’s remarks —and ho. puts on an 
air of dignity, in order to aivc aivay 
minor assailants. — “ Ves, Captain 
lloland — not yet awhile, but all in 
good time. I have not stinted my- 
self in' canvas.s,, and behind my 
foreground of the ITall and the Par- 
sonage I propose, hereafter, to open 
some lengthened perspective of the 
varieties of English life — ” 

Mr Caxton. — “ ITum ! ” 
Blanc^ie, putting her hand on my 
father’s lip. — “ We shall know better 
the design, pcrlia'ps, when avo know 
the title. Pray, Mr Author, Avhat is 
‘ the title?” 

My Mother, with more animation 
than usual — “ Ay, Sisty— the title?” 

PtsiSTRATiTs, startled. — “ The 
title I By the soul of Cervantes ! I 
have never yet thought of a title ! ” 
CbvrTAiN Poland, solemnly. — 
“There is a great deal in a good title. 
As a novel reader, I know that by 
experience.” 


IVIn Squills. — “ Certainly; there is 
not a catchpenny in tlic world but 
Avhat goes down, if the title be apt, 
and seductive. Witne.s.s ‘ Old Parr’s 
Life Pills.’ vSell by the tlionsand, sir, 
Avheii my ‘Pills for 'IV'oak Stou achs,' 
Avhich I believe to bo just the same 
compound, never paid for the adver- 
tising.” 

ISIn C’anton. — “ Ibirr's Life Pills! 
a line strc>ke nf genius! It is not 
every one who has a Aveak stomach, 
or time to attend to it, if lie Inu’e. 
But Avho would not savuIIow a ])ill to 
live to a hundred and (ifty-two? ” 

PisfST’RArus, stirring the lire in 
grctit excitement. — “My tith‘. I my 
title! — Avhat shall be my title !” 

Mr Caxton, thrusting his liand 
into his waistcoat, and in his most 
didactic of tones. — “ Prom a remote 
period, the choice of a title has per- 
plexed the scribbling portion of man- 
kind. AVo may guess how Iheir inven- 
tion has been raeJted by the strange 
contortions it has produced. To begin 
Avith the JlebreAvs. ‘ The Jdjis of the 
Sleeping,’ ( Lahia Donno iitinm') a \ hat 
book do 3’on siqiposo that tithi to de- 
signate? — A (Catalogue of llabbinical 
Avriters ! Again, imagine some young 
lad)" of old captivated by the senti- 
mental title of ‘ The Pomegranate 
AV’ith its Flower,’ and opening on .a 
treatise on the .Tcwdsli Ceremonials I 
Let us turn to the Komans. Aulus 
Gellius comnicnecs his plea.sant gos- 
.<iping ‘Nodes’ Avith a list of the 
titles ill fashion in his (iay. For 
instance, ‘ The Muses ’ and ‘ The Fc//,* 
‘ The Coriiucopia^^ ‘ The Hcehlve^^ and 
‘ The Meadow' Some titles, indeed, 
AA'cre more truculent, and promised 
food to those avIio love to sup upon 
horrors — such as ‘ The Torrh^' ‘ 77m 
Poniard^' ‘ The Stiletto ’ — ” 

Plsistratus, impatiently. — “ Yc.^*, 
sir; but to come to iVIy Noa"c1.” 

Mr CJaxton, unheeding the inter- 
ruption. — “You see, you have a fine 
choice here, and of a nature pleasing, 
and not unfamiliar to a classical 
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reader; or >oii may borrow a hint 
from tljc early Dramatic ’Writers.” 

L'imstkatus, more hopefully. — 
“ Ay ! there is somctliiiig in the Drama 
akin to the Novel. Now, perhaps, 1 
may catch an idea.” 

]\Ii: ('vxTox. — “ For instance, 
the author ot* the Curiosities of Lite- 
lature (from >\hom, by the way, I 
am pla^iiuisinf,' much of the informa- 
tion I l)CsStow upon you) tolls us of a 
Spanish gentleman 'who wrote a Co- 
medy, by whic.h he intende<l to per\e 
wliat ho took for Moral Philosopliy.” 
L*isisiitA'r\:s, cag(‘rly.- ‘ Well, sirV” 
iMu CJaxton. — “ And called it ‘'I'he 
Fain of tlie Sleep of (he Woild.’ ” 
Pisrsi'KA'ii s. — Veiy cunio in- 
ileiid, sir.” 

]\Ii{ (kvxTON. — “ ( I rave things \\i*ie 
lIh-ii called ComediO'S, as old things 
are now calhal Novels. 'J'licn there 
are all the titles of early Uomance 
itself at your dis])Osal — ‘ Theagenes 
and C.-Iniriclea,’ or ‘ The Ass ’ of 
Fongns, or ‘The Golden Ass’ of 
A[)iileius, or the lilies of Gothic Ko- 
maiKM;, such as ‘The most elegant, de- 
licious, mellitluous, and delightful 
J lifatory of Forceforest, King of Great 
IJiitain,”’ — And thcicwith my father 
ran o\er a list of names as long as the 
Diree-lory, and nboiil as amusing. 

“ Well, to my taste,” said my 
mother, ‘"the novels 1 used to read 
■when a gill, (for f have not' read many 
cdiiee, 1 am ashamed to say,)—” 

Mi: CAx r<)N.--“ No, you need not 
be at all ashamed of it, Killy,” 

My Motuku, jn'ocecding. — “ Weic 
much more inviting than any you 
mention, Austin.” 

Tjik C'aim aix. — “ True.” 

Mi: SifUiLLS. — “ Certaiidy. No- 

thing like them iiow-a-days ! ” 

My Motuku. — “ ‘ s/te to lar 

Evighhou)\ M'fiat ? ’ ” 

Tiik Cautvin. — “ * The Unhiown^ 
or the Northern Ualhvy ’ — ” 

Mi .SQrii.LS. ‘ There is a Secret; 
Find it Out! ’ ” 

Fisisticatts, pushed to the verge, 
of human endurance, and upset ing 
tongs, poker, and firc-shovcl.— “ What 
nonsense you are talking, all of you ! 
For heaven’s sake, consider what 
an important matter we arc called 
upon to decide. It is not now the 
titles of those very respectable works 
which issued from the Minerva Prc.ss 


that I ask you to remember — it is to 
invent a title for mine— My Novel ! ’ 

AIu Gaxtox, cliippinff his hands 
gently. — Excellent— capital ! No- 
thing can be better ; simple, natural, 
pertinent, concise — ” 

PisisTuATus. — “ What is it, sir — 
what is it ! Have yon really thought 
of a title to My Novel ? ” 

Mu Caxton. — “ You have hit it 
yourself — ‘My Novel.’ It is your 
Novel - people will know it is ;our 
Novel. Turn ami twist Ihe English 
language as you will— be as allegorical 
as licbrow, Greek, Foman — Eubulist 
or Puritan— still, after all, it is your 
Novel, and notliing more nor less 
than } our No\ el.” 

Pisis'JKATi's, thoughtfully, and 
sounding the words various ways. — 
“‘My .Novel’ — um --'Um! ‘AlyNoveF’ 
rather bald— and curt, eh? ” 

Mu Caxton. — “Add what you say 
you intend it to depict— A'arioties in 
English Life.” 

AIy Motuku. — “ ‘A/>/ Nm^ei ; or,, 
Varieties in English iJfe ' — I don’t 
think it soumls atniss. What say 
you, Koland ? Would it attract you 
ill a catalogue ? ” 

Afy Uncle hesitates, when Afr 
Caxton exclaims imperiously — 

‘‘ The thing is settled I Don’t dis- 
turb Cainarina.” 

SciiiiKi.s. — “ If it be not too great 
a liberty, pray who or wdnit is Cania- 
rina ? ” 

AIi: Cax’iox. - “ Camarina, Air 
Squills, was a lake, aj)t to bo low, and 
then liable to be miidily ; and ‘ Don’t 
disturb Camarina’ was a (Jrqpk pro- 
verb derived from aV Oracle of Apol- 
lo; and from that (J reek proverb, no 
doubt, comes the origin of the in- 
junction, ‘ Qniela no?i niovere^' which 
became the favourite maxim of Sir 
Fobert Walpole and Parson Dale. 
The Greek line. Air Squills, •(here my 
father’s lucinory began to warm,) hs 
preserved by Stki’Iianus jJyzan- 
TiNrs, do I'rhibus — 

‘ IVI7 kIi/€L KctfJiUfJimVj llKLVIjTOS ytifi 
d/if 1^6)1/.’ 

Zenoiuus exjdains it in his Proverbs; 
Suii>As repeats ZKNomrs ; Lucian 
alludes to it; so does in tho 

Third Look of the /Enkid; and Sii.its 
Itai.k'Cs imitates Virgil — 

‘Et cui lion liciti'in futia Camarina moveri.’ 
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Parson Dale, as a clcr^^yman and a 
scholar, Jiad, no doubt, those aiithori- 
tits at his lingers’ end. And 1 won- 
der lie (lid not (luotc them,” (juoth my 
father ; “ but, to be sure, ho is repre- 
sented as a mild man, and so might 
not wish to humble the Squire over 
much ill the presence of his family. 
Meanwhile, My Novel is My Novel ; 
and now that that matter is settled, 
perhajis tlic tongs, poker, and shovel 
may be picked up, tlie children may go 
tobcdjRlanclicand Kitty may speculate 
ajiart upon the future dignities of tlie 
Ncogilos, taking care, nevertheless, to 
liuish the new pinbeforos he requires 
for tlie jiresent ; Roland may cast up 
his account- book, Mr Scpiills have his 
brandy and water, and all the world 
be comfortable, each in his own way. 
Blanche, come away from the screen, 
get me my slippers, and h'ave Pisis- 
tralus to himself. Mi) kivci Ktifidpivap 
— don’t disturb Camarina. You sec, 
my dear,” added my father kindly, 
as, after settling hinuself into his slip- 
])ors, he detained Blanche’s hand in 
Ins own — “ you see, ftiy dear, every 
house has Us Camarina. -^Lan, who 
is a lazy animal, is quite content to 
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let it alone ; but woman, being the 
more active, bustling, curious creature, 
is always for giving it a sly stir.” 

Blanch F.,witli female dignity. — “I 
assure you, that if Pisistratus liad not 
(galled me, I should not have — ” 

Mu (’Axrox, interrupting her, 
without lifting liis c^ts from the book 
he lias already taken. — “ (Jertainly 
you would not. I am now in the 
midst of the great Puseyite (Jontro- 
\ersy. Mi) kIp^i Kapdfupap — don’t dis- 
turb Camarina.” 

A dead silence for half an hour, 
at the end of which 

PisisruATLS, from behind the 
screen. — “ Jihinchc, my dear, 1 want 
to consult you.” 

Blanche does not stir. 

PjsLvruATiTs. — “ Blanche, I say.” 

Blauelu! glances in trimiiph towards 
Mr (Jcixton. 

jNIu Canton, laying down his theo- 
logical tract, and rubbing his spec- 
taiiles monrnfidly. — “ J hear him, 
child; 1 Imar him. 1 retract my vin- 
dication of Man. Oracles wtiiti in vain : 
so long as tlierc is a woman on the 
other side of the screen, — it is all up 
with Camarina ! ” 


rii4i'TEii ri. 


It is greatly to be regretted that 
Mr Stirn was not jiresent at the 
Parson’s Discourse -but’ that valu- 
able fund ionary was far otherwise 
engaged — indeed, during the summer 
months he was raiely seen at the 
afternoon service. Not tliat he cared 
for being preached at— not he : Mr 
Stirn would luavo snajiped his finger 
at the thunders of the Vatican. But 
the fact was, that Mr Stirn cho.^^o to 
do a great deal of gratuitous bii.si- 
noss upon the day of rest. The 
Sqiiifo ‘allow'ed all ])ersoiis, who 
chose, to walk jvboiit tlie park on a 
Sunday ; and many came from a dis- 
tance to stroll hy the lake, or recline 
under the elms. These visitors wd'o 
objects of great susjiicioii, nay, of 
positive annoyance, to INIr Stirn — 
and, indeed, not altogether without 
reason, for we ICiiglisli Iiavo a natural 
love of libiM'ty, which wt* arc even 
more apt to disjilay in the groniids of 
otlu'r jieople tlian in those which wc 
cultivate ourselves. Sometimes, to 


Ids inexpressible and fierce satisfac- 
tion, Mr Stirn fell iijiuii a knot of 
boys pelting the swans ; sometimes 
he missed a young wsajding, and found 
it in felonious hands, converted into 
a wTilking-stick ; sometimes ho caught 
a hulking fellow' scraiubling up the 
ha-ha ' to gather a nosegay for his 
sw'eetlH‘art from one of poor Mrs 
llazeld(‘an’s i>et iiarterres ; not iiii- 
liTMpiently, indeed, when all the 
family were fairly at church, some 
curious imjiertinents forced or sneaked 
tlieir wTiy into the gardens, in order 
to jieep in at the window's. For 
these, and vaiions other offences of 
like magnitude, Mr Stirn had long, 
but vaiidy, sought to induce the 
Sejuire to withdraw a permission so 
villaiiously abused. But though there 
were times when Mr ilazcddean 
grunted and growdod, and swore 
“ that ho w'ould shut up the park, 
ami fill it (illegally) with man-traps 
and s|)ring-gnns,” his anger always 
evaporated in words. The park waa 
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still open to all the world on a Sun- 
day ; and tliat blessed day was there- 
fore convertoil into ii day of travail 
and wrath to ^Ir Stirn. But it was 
from the last chime of the afternoon 
service bell until dusk that the spirit 
of this vijrilant functionary was most 
perturbed ; for, ainidwst the flocks 
that ^Mthered from the little ham- 
lets round to the voice of the Bastor, 
tliiMT. were always some stray sheep, 
or rather climbin" desultory vaj(a- 
bond ^oats, who struck oil* in all per- 
verse directions, as if for the s])ecial 
purpose of distracting the energetic 
watchfulness of iMr Stirn. As soon as 
church was over, if the ilay were 
fine, the whole park became a scene 
aniinat(‘d with red cloaks, or livel}'^ 
shawls, Sunday w'nistcoats, ainl hats 
.stuck full of w ild- flowers - which 
last Mr Stirn often stoutly maintained 
to be Mrs Ilazeldean’s newest {;;era- 
ninms. Now, on this Sunday espe- 
cially, there, w^as an imperative call 
upon an extra exertion of vi^nlancc 
on the })art of the superintendent — 
he had not only to detect ordinary 
depredators and trespassers ; but, 
first, to discover the authors of the 
cons[)iracy aj^.iinst the Stocks; and 
secondly, to “ make an example.” 

lie had begun his rounds, there- 
fore, from the early morning; and 
just as the afternoon bell was sound- 
ing its final peal, he emerged upon 
the village, green from a hedgerow, 
behind wliich he had been at w'atch 
to observe wdio had the most sus- 
piciously gathered round the stocks. 
At that moment the place ’was de- 
serted. At a distance, the superin- 
tendent saw^ till* fast disappearing 
forms of some belated groups hasten- 
ing tow ards the church ; in froiif, the 
Stocks stood staring at him niouni- 
fully from its four great eyes, wdiicli 
had bc'CTi cleansed from the mml, but 
still looked bleared and stained with 
the I larks of the recent outrage. 
Ih 're Mr Stirn paused, took off his 
bat, and wiped his browns. 

‘‘If I had sum un, to watch licic,” 
thought he, “ while I take.s a turn 
by the water-side, praps suinmnt 
might come out; jiraps them as did 
it ben’t gone tochurcli, Imt will conic 
sneaking round to look on their 
willany ! as they says murderers are 
alw^ays led back to the place where 


they ha’ left the body. But in this 
here willagc there ben’t a man, 
woman, nor child, as has^iny coiisarn 
for Squire or Barisli,- barring my- 
self.” It was just as he arrived at 
that misanthroi)ical conclusion that 
Air Stirn beheld Leonard Fairfield 
walking veiy fast from his own home. 
The siipeiintendeiit clajiped on his 
hat, ami stuck his right arm akimbo. 

Hollo, 3 mii sir,” said he, as Lenny 
now came in hearing, ‘‘ where be, you 
going at that rateiV ’’ 

“ Please, sir, I be gobig to church.” 

“Stop, sir —stop, Ma-iter Iwenny. 
doing to chmch ! --w'hy, the bell’s 
done; and you knows the I’aison is 
very angry at them as conies in 
late, disturbing the congregation. 
You can’t go to chinch now !*’ 

“ I’liMse, sir 

“J says you can’t go to church 
now. Yon must learn to think a little 
of others, lad. You sees how I sweats 
to serve the Squire! and you must 
serve him too. Why, your mother’s 
got the house and i)reinishes almost 
rent free; yoii ought to have a grate- 
ful hear^([.-e,onard Fairfield, and feel 
for his honour I Boor man 1 his heart 
is >velliiigh bnik, I am sure, with the 
goings on.” 

Leonard opened his innocent blue 
eyes, w'hilcMr Stirn dolorously wiped 
liis OAvn. 

“ Look at that ere dumb crctiir,” 
said Stirn siuldenly, pointing to llie 
Stocks — “ look at it. If H, could speak, 
what Avoiihl it say, Leonard Fair- 
field ? Answ er me that I— ‘ Lamn the 
Stocks, iiideciJ ! ”’ ^ 

“It Avas ver}’* bad in them to 
write such ininghty words,” said 
Lciiiyy gravely. “Mother wa.s quite 
shocked when she heard of it, this 
morning.” 

AIr Stirn. — “ I dare she was, con- 
sidering what she. pays for the pre- 
mishes: (insinnatHjgly,) you does not 
know who (lid it — cli, Lenny? ” 

Lknnv. — “ No, sir; indeed 1 does 
not ! ” 

A!r Si irn. — “ Well, you see, you 
can't go to church — prayers half 
over l> 3 ' this time. You recollox that I 
put them stocks uniler your ‘ spoiisi- 
bility,’and see the way yen’s doncyour 
duty by ’em. Bve half a mind to,” — 

Air Slim ca.st his eye.s on the eyes 
of the Stocks. 
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“Please, sir,” began Lenny again, 
rather frightened. 

“ No, I Avon’t ])leasc ; it ben’t pleas- 
ing at all. Jiiit I forgives you this 
time, only keep a sharp look-out, lad, 
in future. Now you just stay here — 
no, there, — under the hedge, and 
you watches if any i)crsous conic to 
loiter about or looks at the Stocks, 
or laughs to hisself, wJiilc I go my 
rounds. I shall be bad: either afore 
diiirdi is over or just arter ; so yon 
slay till 1 comes, and give me your 
ro])ort. lie sharp, boy, or it will be 
worse foryou andyour mother: 1 can 
let the premishes for four pounds a 
year mure, to-morrow.” 

Concluding nith that .somcwliat 
menacing and very signilicant j cmark, 
and not staying for an answer, Mr 
Stirn waved liis hand, and walked olf. 

Poor Lenny remained by the Stocks, 
very much dejected, and greatly dis- 
liking the neighbourhood to »liicli he 
was consigned. At length he slowly 
crept off to the hedge, and sate him- 
self down in the place of espionage 
pointed out to him. Nou' philoso- 
])hers tell n.^ that whatllp called 
the iioiiit of honour is a barbarous 
feudal prejudice. Amongst the higher 
classes, wherein those feudal preju- 
dices may be supposed to prevail, 
Lenny FairlieUrs occupation would 
not have been considered peculiarly 
lioiioiirabic ; iicitlier would it have 
seemed so to the more turbulent 
spirits a in on ™ the humbler orders, who 
have a point of honour of their own, 
Mdiich consists in the adherence to 
each otl;er in deliancc of all hi>vful 
authority. lint t<y Lenny Fail field, 
brought up mncli apart fiom other 
boy.s, and with a profound and 
grateful reverence for tlic Squire in- 
stilled into all his habits of thought, 
notions of honour bounded themselves 
to simple ‘•honesty and .'■draightfor- 
ward truth ; and as he cherished an 
nnquostibning awe of order and 
constitutional authority, so it did not 
appear to him that there was any- 
thing derogatory and debasing in 
being thus set to watch for an 
offender. On the contrary, as he began 
to reconcile bimsclf to the loss of the 
church service, and to enjoy the cool 
of the summer shade, and the occa- 
sional chirp of the birds, he got to 
look on the bright side of the com- 


mission to which he was deputed. In 
youth, at least, everything has its 
bright side— even the appoiiitiiient of 
Protector to the Parish Stocks. For 
the Stocks, themselves, Jjcouard had 
no affection, it is true ; but he had 
no sympathy with their aggressors, 
and he coulil well conceive that the 
Squire would be very much hurt at 
the revolutionaiy event of the night. 
“ So,” thought poor Leonard in his 
simple heart — “so if I can serve his 
honour, by keeping olf mischievous 
boys, or letting him know who did 
tlie thing, I’m sure it wonid be a 
proud day for motlicr.” Then he 
began to consider tliat, Iioivovcr uii- 
gracioublj" IMr Stirn had bestowed on 
iiiin the aiipoinlmenl, still it was a 
compliment to him — showed trust and 
lonfidencc in him, picked him out 
from his contemporaries as tlie sober 
moral ])atteni boy ; and Lenny had a 
groat (leal of pride in him, especially 
in matters of repute and character. 

All these ihiiigs considered, I saj’, 
Leonard Falriield reclined in his lurk- 
ing-place, if not with positive delight 
and intoxicating rapture, at least 
w'itli tolerable content and some com- 
placency. 

Mr Stirn might have been gone a 
quarter of an hour, when a boy came 
through a little gate in the park, just 
opposite to Lenny’s retreat in the 
li{;dge, and, ai if fatigued wdtli walk- 
ing, or oppressed b}^ the heat of the 
(lay, paused on the green for a moment 
or so, and tlicn advanced under the 
shade of the great tree which over- 
liuiig the Stocks. 

Lenny pricked up his ears, and 
peeped out jealously. 

lie had never seen the boy before : 
it w as a strange face to him. 

l..eonard Fairfield was not fond of 
strangers ; moreover, he had a vague 
belief that strangers were at the bot- 
tom of til at desecration of the Stocks. 
The boy, then , w' as a s t ra n gcr ; but w ii a t 
W'a.s bis rank V Was he of that grade 
in society in which the natural offences 
arc or are not consonant to, or harmoni- 
ous with, outrages upon Stocks? On 
that Lenny Fairfield did not feel quite 
assured. According to all the experience 
of the villager, the boy w^as not dressed 
like a young geiitlcnian. Leonard’s 
notions of such aristocratic costume 
were natiivally fashioned upon the 
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model of Frank Hazelclean. They 
represented to him a dazzling vision 
of snow-white trousers, and beautiful 
blue coats, and incomparable cravats. 
Now the dress of this stranger, though 
not that of a peasant nor of a tanner, 
did not in any way correspond with 
Lenny’s notions of the costume of a 
young gentleman : it looked to him 
highly disreputable *, the coat was 
covered with mud, and the hat was 
all manner of shapes, with a gap hc- 
tweeii the side and crown. 

J^ciiny was puzzled, till it suddeudy 
occurred to him tlinttln* gate through 
which tlie boy had passed was iu the^ 
direct path across the p.irk from a 
small town, tlu; inhabitants of which 
were ir very ])ad odour at tlie Hall — 
they bad iinmemorially furnished the 
ino.st daring ]ioaelu‘rs to the jirescrvo.s, 
the most troublesome trespassers on the 
]):irlv, the most iiiiprincipled orcluird- 
robbers, and the most disputatious 
assertors of various proldcmatical 
lights of way, which, according to the 
Town, were })ul)lic, and, according to 
the Hall, had been private since tlie 
(Jom|uest. It was true that the same 
]) ith led also directly from tlie Squire's 
iioiihe, but it was not probable that 
the w(‘arer of attire so equivocal had 
been vi.siting there. All things con- 
siilered, Lenny had no doubt in his 
mind but that the stranger was a 
shopboy or ’prentice from the town of 
Tliorndykc ; and the notorious repute 
of that town, coupled with this pre- 
sumption, made it jirobablc that I^enny 
now saw before liirn one of the mid- 
night desocrators of the Stocks. As if 
to coniirm the suspicion, which passed 
through Lenny’s mind with a vapidity 
wholly disproportionate to the num- 
ber of lines it costs me to convey it, 
the boy, now standing right before the 
Stocks, bent down and read that pithy 
anathema with which it was defaced. 
And having read it, he repeated it 
aloud, and Lcniiy actually saw him 
^mile- ouch a smile !— so disagreeable 
and sinister! JiCnny had never be- 
fore seen the smile Sardonic. 

Hut what were Lenny’s pious horror 
and dismay when this ominous stran- 
ger fairly seated himself on the Stocks, 
rested his Jiccls profanely" on the lids 
of two of flic four round eyes, and, 
taking out a pencil and a pocket-book, 
•began to write. Was this audacious 
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Unknown taking an inventory of the 
church and the ITall for tho purposes 
of conihigratioii ? He looked at one, 
and at the other, with a*strango, fixed 
stare as he wrotc—not keeping- his 
03’cs on the paper, as Lcnn^” liad been 
taught to do wlicii he sate down to his 
copy-book. T'he fact is, that llandal 
J.oslie was tired and faint, andhefcL 
the shock of his fall the more, after the 
few paces be had walked, so t’lat 
he was glad tt) rest himself a few mo- 
ments ; and he toedv that opportunity 
to wiite a line to Frank, to excuse 
himself for not calling again, intend- 
ing to tear tlie leaf on wliich ho wrote 
out of his pocket-book, and leave it 
at the iirst cottage ho passed, with in- 
structions to take it to the Hall. 

While Uandal was thus innocently 
engaged, Lenny cunenp to him, with 
the firm and moahured jiaco of one 
who has resolved, cost what it may, 
to do his duty. And us Lenny, though 
brave, wuis not ferocimis, so the anger 
he felt, and the suspitions ho enter- 
tained, only exhibited themselves in 
the following solemn appeal to the 
ofleiider’s stftnsc of propriety, — 

“ Hen’t you ashamed of yourself? 
Sitting on tho Squire’s new Stocks ! 
Do got up, and go along with you !’' 

Kandal turned round sharply; and 
though, at any other moment, he 
would have had sense enough to ex- 
tricate himself veiy easily" from his 
false position, 3u:t, Kemo inorlalium^ 
Ac. No one is alwa3-s wise. And 
llandal was iu an exceedingly bad 
Inimoiir. The an'.ibi]it3’^ towards his 
inferiors, for wiiich 1 lately j^raised 
him, w as entirely lost iu the contempt 
for imi»crtincnt snobs natural to an 
insulted Ktoniaii. 

Therefore, eyeing Lenny with great 
disdain, Kandal answered briefly, — 

“ You arc an insolent 3^ouug black- 
guard.” • 

So curt a rejoiiidor made Lenny’s 
blood fly to his face, rersuaded be- 
fore that the intruder was some law- 
less apprentice or shop lad, he was now 
more contirmed in that judgment, not 
onl3" by language so uncivil, bat b}" 
the truculent glance whicJi accom- 
jianicd it, and w'hich certainly did not 
derive any imposing dignit3' from the 
mutilated, rakish, hang-dog, ruinous 
hat, under which it shot its sullen and 
menacing tire. 
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Of all the various articles of 
which our male attire is composed, 
there is perliaps not one which has so 
much character and expression as the 
top covering. A neat, well- brushed, 
short-napped, gentlemanlike hat, put 
on with a certain air, gives a distinc- 
tion and respectability to the whole 
exterior; whereas a broken, squashed, 
higgledy-piggledy sort of a hat, such 
as Randal Leslie had on, would go far 
towards transforming the stateliest 
gentleman that ever walked down St 
James’s Street into the ideal of a 
rullianly scamp. 

Now, it is well known that there is 
noljiing more antipathetic to your 
peasant-boy than a shop-boy. Even 
on grand political occasions, the rural 
working-cJass can rarely be coaxed 
info sympafliy with the trading town- 
class. Your true English peasant is 
always an aristocrat. Aroreover, and 
irrespectively of this immemorial 
grudge of class, there is something 
peculiarly hostile in the relationship 
between boy and boy when their backs 
[irc once up, and they are alone on a 
quiet 1 it of green. Sumefthing of the 


game-cock feeling — something that 
tends tokeepalive, in the population of 
this island, (otherwise so lamb-Jikc 
and peaceful,) tlie martial propensity to 
double the thumb tightly over the four 
fingers, and make wliat is called a 
fi^t of it.” Dangerous symptoms of 
these mingled and aggressive sent' - 
ments were visible in Lenny Fair- 
lield at the words and the look ot the 
nn])repossessing stranger. And tlio 
stranger seemed aware of them ; for 
his pale face grew more pale, and 
his sullen eye more fixed and more 
vigilant. 

You get off them Stocks,” said 
Xcniiy, disdaining to reply to tliecoarsc 
expressions bestowed on him ; and, 
suiting the action to the word, ho 
gave the intruder what he meant for 
a shove, but which Randal took for 
a blow. The Etonian sprang np, and 
the quickness of his movement, aided 
but by a slight touch of his hand, 
made Lenny lose his balance, and sent 
liim neck-and-crop over the Slocks. 
Burning with rage, the young villager 
rose alertly, and, Hying at Randal, 
struck out right and left. 


CHAPTER III. 


Aid mo, O ye Nine 1 whom the in- 
comparable Persius satirised his con- 
temporaries for invoking, and then, 
all of a smhicn, invoked on his own 
behalf — ahl mo to describe that 
famous battle by the Stocks, and in 
defence of the Stocks, which w’jis 
wagediby the two repre.s(‘ntatives of 
Saxon and Norman F^iigland. Here, 
sober support of law ami duty and de- 
legated trust—^yo aris et fovis ; there, 
haughty invasion, and bellicose spirit 
of knighthood, and that respect for 
name and person, which call ho- 
nour. Here, too, hardy physical force 
— there, skilful - discipline. Here — 
The Nine are as deaf as a post, and as 
cold as a stone! Phigue take the 
jades !~I can do better without them. 

Randal wms a j’car older than 
Lenny, but he was not so tall nor so 
strong, nor even so active ; ami after 
the first blind rush, when the two 
bo3^s paused, and drew back to 
breathe, Lcmny, cu eing t]\e slight form 
and hueless cheek of his oiipoiient, 
and seeing blood trickling from Ran- 


dal’s lip, was seized with an instan- 
taneous and generous remorse. “ It 
was not fair,” he thought, “ to fight 
one whom he could beat so ea.sil3\" 
So, retreating still fartlj(*r, and letting 
his arms fall to his side, lie said 
mildly — “ Yliere, let’s have no more 
of it; but go home and bo good.” 

Randal Leslie had no remarkable 
degree of that constitutional quality 
called phj'sic.al courage; but ho had 
all those moral qualities which supply 
its place. He was ]n*oml — he was 
vindictive — he had high self-esteem — 
he had tlic destructive organ more 
than the combative ; — what had once 
provoked his wrath it became his in- 
stinct to sweep away. Therefore, 
though all his nerves >\ere quivering, 
and hot tears* were in his eyes, he 
approached Lenny with the sternness 
of a gladiator, and said between his 
teeth, which he set hard, choking 
back the sob of rage and pain — 

“ You have struck mfi— and 3*011 
shall not stir from this ground— till 
I have made you repent it. Put up 
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your hands— I will not strike you so 
— defend yourself.” 

Lenny mechanically obeyed ; and 
he had good need of the admonition : 
for if before he had had the advan- 
tage, now that Randal had recovered 
the surprise to his nerves, the battle 
was not to the strong. 

Though Leslie had not been a fight- 
ing boy at Eton, still his temper had 
involved him in some conflicts when 
lie was in the lower forms, and 
he had learned something of the art 
as well as the practice in pugilism— 
an excellent thing, too, I am barba- 
rous enough to believe, and which I 
hope will never (juite die out of our 
public schools. Ah, many a 3 ’oung 
duke has been a better fellow for life 
from a fair set-to with a trader’s son ; 
and man^' a trader’s son has learned 
to look a lord more manfully in the 
face oil the hustings, from the recob 
lection of the sound thrashing he 
once gave to some little Lord Leopold 
Dawdle. 

8o Randal now brought Ids expe- 
rience and art to bear : put aside 
those heavy roundabout blows, and 
darted in his own, quick and sharp — 
supplying the due momentum of pugi- 
listic mechanics to the natural feeble- 


ness of his arm. Ay, and the arm, 
too, was no longer so feeble : so strange 
is the strength that corned from pas- 
sion and pluck! 

Poor Lenny, who had never fought 
before, was bewildered ; his sensa- 
tions grew" so entangled that he could 
never recall them distinctly : ho had 
a dim reminiscence of some brcathles^i 
impotent rush — of a sudden blindness 
followed by quick flaslies of intolerable 
light — of a deadly faintness, from 
which he was roused by sharp pangs 
— here — there— every where •, and then 
all he could remember w\'is, that he 
was lying on the ground, huddled up 
and panting Jiard, wdiile his adversary 
bout over 1dm with a eountcuaiico as 
dark and livid as f^ara himself might 
liave bent over the fallen Otho. For 
Ramlal L(‘slie was not one who, by 
impulse and nature, subscribed to the 
noble English maxim— “ Never hit a 
foe when lie is down ; ” and it cost 
him a strong if brief self-struggle, not 
to set his heel on that prostrate form. 
It was the iniiHl, not the heart, that 
subdued the savage within him, as, 
nnitteriug something inwardly — cor- 
tainl}'^ not Christian forgiveness — tho 
victor turned gloomily away. 


CHAI'TICR IV. 


Just at that precise moment, who 
should appear but Mr Stirn ! For, in 
fact, being extremely anxious to get 
lA'iiny into di.-graco, he had hoped 
tlr.it lie should have Aumd the young 
villager had shirked the commission 
intrusted to him; and llio Right-hand 
Man had sUl}" come back, to see if that 
amiable cxjiectation w'ere realised. 
He now beheld Lenny rising wdth some 
difticulty — still panting hard — and 
with liysterical .sounds akin to what Is 
vulgarly called blubbering — his fine 
new waistcoat sprinkled with hi.s own 
blood, which flowed from his nose — 
nose that seemed to Lenny Fairfield’s 
feelings to be a nose no more, hot a 
sw"ollen, gigantic, mountainous Slaw- 
keubergian excrescence, — in fact, he 
felt all nose ! Turning aghast from 
this spectacle, Mr Stirn .surveyed, with 
no more respect than Lenny had ma- 
nifested, the stranger boy, who had 
again seated himsdf on the Stocks 


(whether to recover his breath, or 
whether to .show that his*victorj^ was 
consummated, and that he was in his 
rights of possession ) “ Hollo,” said 

Mr Stirn, “ what this?--«vvhat’s 
the matter, Lenny, you blockhead?” 

‘‘He iriU. sit there,” answered 
Lenny, in broken gasps^^^and he 
lia.s beat^ me because I would not 
let him ; but T doesn’t mind that,” 
added the villager, trying hard to siip- 
pre.«*s his leans, “ and I’m ready again 
for him- -that f am!” • 

“And what do you do, lolloping 
there on them blessed Stocky?” 

“ Looking at the landscape : out 
of riiy light, man ! ” 

'rids tone instantly inspired Mr 
Stirn with misgivings : it was a tone 
so disrespectful to him that he waft 
s(*iz<‘<l with involuntary rc.spect : who 
but a gentleman could speak so to 
Mr Stirn ? 

“And may I ask who you be?’^ 
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said Stirii, faltcringly, and half 
inclined to touch hia hat. ‘"What’s 
your namcj pray, and what's your 
biziiess?” 

“ My name is Randal Leslie, and 
my business was to visit your master’s 
family — that is, if you are, as I guess 
from your manner, Mr Ilazeldcan's 
plougliinan i” 

So sa^o’ng, Randal rose ; and, mov- 
ing on a few j)iiccs, turned, and throw- 
ing half-a-crown on the road, said to 
Lcniiy, — “ Let that pay you for your 
bruises, and remember another time 
how you speak to a gentleman. As 
for you, fellow,” — and he ]ioiiited his 
scornful hand towards Mr Stirn, who, 
with his mouth open, and his hat 


now fiiirly off, stood bowing to the 
earth— “ Jis for you, give my compli- 
ments to Mr Ilazeldcan, and say 
that, when he does us the honour to 
visit us at Rood Hall, I trust that the 
manners of our villagei's will make 
him ashamed of Ilazeldean.” 

() my poor Squire! Rood Hall 
ashamed of Hazcldean 1 If that mes- 
sage had ever been delivered to you, 
you would never have looked up 
again 1 

With those bitter \vords, Randal 
swung himself over the stile that led 
into the parson’s glebe, and left 
Ijcnny Fairlield still feeling his nose, 
and Mr Stirn still bowing to the 
car til. 


CHAPfER 


Randal Leslie had a very long 
W'alk home : he was bruised and sore 
from head to foot, and Ins mind was 
still more sore and more bruised than 
Jiis body. Rut if Randal Leslie had 
rested himself in the Stpiirc’s gardens, 
without walking backw'ards, and in- 
dulging in speculations suggested by 
Marat, and warranted by my Lord 
Bacon, he would have passed a most 
agreeable evening, and really availed 
himself of the Squire’s wealth by go- 
ing homo in the Squire’s carriage. 
Rut because he chose to take so in- 
tellectual a view of i)ropcrty, he 
tumbled iifto a ditch ; because he 
tumbled into a ditch, he spoiled his 


clothe^}; because he spoiled his clothes, 
he gave up his visit ; because he gave 
lip his visit, he got into the village 
green, and sate on the Stocks with 
a hat that gave him the air of a fugi- 
tive from tlic treadmill ; because lie 
sate on the Stocks — with that bat, and 
a cross face under it— ho had been 
forced into the most discreditable 
squabble with a clodhopper, and was 
now limping home, at war w ith gods 
and men ; — ergo, (this is a moral that 
will bear repetition)— ergo, when you 
wuilk in a rich man's grounds, be 
contented to enjoy what is yours, 
namely, the prospect ; — I dare say 
you will enjoy it more than he docs. 


CHAPTER VI. 


If, in the simplicity of his heart, and 
'the crudAiess of his experience, 
Lenny Fairfield had conceived it pro- 
bable that Mr Stirn would address to 
him soind words in approbation of his 
gallantly, and in' sympathy for his 
SruLses, ho soon found himself ivofnlly 
mistaken. That truly great man, 
worthy prime-minister of Hazcldean, 
might, perhaps, pardon a dereliction 
from ins orders, if such dereliction 
proved advantageous to the interests 
of the service, or redounded to the 
credit of the chief ; but he was inex- 
orable to that worst of diplomatic 
offences — an ill-timed, stupid, over- 
itealous obedience to orders, which, 


if it established the devotion of the 
employe, got the employer into what 
is popularly called a scrape ! And 
though, by those unversed in the in- 
tricacies of the human heart, and un- 
acquainted with the especial hearts of 
prime-ministers and Right-hand men, 
it might have seemed natural that Mr 
Stirn, as he stood still, hat in hand, 
in the middle of the road, stung, 
humbled, and exasperated by the 
mortification he had received from 
the lips of Randal Leslie, would 
have felt that that young gentleman 
was the proper object of his resent- 
ment; yet such a breach of all the 
etiquette of diplomatic life as resent- 
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mcnt towards a superior power was 
the last idea that would have sug- 
gested itself to the profound intellect 
of the Premier of Hazcldean. Still, 
as rage like steam must escape some- 
where, Mr Stirn, on feeling — as he 
afterwards expressed it to his wife — 
that his “ bnzzom was a burstiii,” 
turned with the natural instinct of 
self-preservation to the safety-valve 
provided for the explosion ; and the 
vapours wdthin him rushed into vent 
upon r^enny Fairfield. lie clapped 
his hat on Ins head fiercely, and thus 
relieved his “buzzom.” 

“ You young willain ! you howda- 
cions wiper ! and so all this blessed 
Sabbath afternoon, when you ought to 
have been in church on your marrow 
bones, a-praying for 3'onr bolters, you 
has been a-fitting with a young gentle- 
man, and a wisitcr to your master, on 
the worry place of the parridge hinsti- 
tution that yon was to guard and 
pertoct ; ami a-bloodying it all over, 
I declares, with your blaggard little 
nose!” Thus saying, and as if to 
mend the matter, j\lr Stirn aimed an 
additional stroke at the offending 
member ; but, Lenny mechanically 
putting up both his arms to defend 
Ids face, Mr Stirn struck his knuckles 
against the largo brass buttons that 
adorned the cuff of the boy’s coat- 
sleeve — an incident which consider- 
ably aggravated his indignation. 
And Lenny, whose spirit was fairly 
roused at what the narrowness of his 
education conceived to be a signal in- 
justice, jdacing the trunk of the tree 
between iMr Stirn and himself, began 
that task of self- justification which it 
was equally impolitic to conceive and 
imprudent to execute, since, in such a 
case, to justify w'as to recriminate. 

“ I wonder at you, Master Stirn, 
— if mother could hear you! You 
know it was you who would not let 
mo go to church ; it was you w'ho 
told me to — ” 

“Fit a young gentleman, and 


break the Sabbath,” said Mr Stirn, 
iuterrupting him with a withering 
sneer. “ O yes ! I told to dis- 
grace liis honour tlic S(iflirc, and me, 
and tlic parridge, and bring us all 
into trouble. Ibit the Squire told me 
to make an example, and I will!” 
With those words, quick as lightning 
flashed ujmn Mv Stirn’s mind tho 
luminous idea of setting Lenny in tho 
very Stocks which he had too faithfully 
guarded. Eureka 1 the “ example” 
was before him ! ' 1 lore, he could gratify 
his long grudge against the pattern 
boy ; bore, by siioli a selection of tlio 
very best lad in the parish, ho 
could strike terror into the worst ; 
here he could appease the offended 
dignity of Randal Leslie ; here wms a 
practical apology to the Squire for the 
afironl put upon his young visitor; 
here, too, there n as prompt o]>cdienco 
to tlie Squire’s own wdsh that tho 
Stocks should be provided as soon as 
possible with a tenant. Suiting tho 
action to the thought, AL* Stirn made 
a rapid plunge at his victim, caught 
him by tlic skirf of his jacket, and, in 
a few seconds more, tlie jaws of the 
Stocks had opened, and Lenny Fair- 
field was thrust therein — a sad spec- 
tacle of the reverses of tortime. T’liis 
done, ami while the boy was too 
astoundeil, too stupefied by the siul- 
denness of the calamity for the resist- 
ance he might otherwise have made 
— nay, for more than a few inaudible 
words— Mr Stirn hiirri(*d from the spot, 
but not without first picking up and 
pocketing the lialf-crowm designed for 
JiCniiy, and which, so great ha|} been 
Ids first emotions, he had hitherto even 
almost forgotten. TTe then njnde liis 
way towards the church, with the in- 
tention to place himself close by the 
door, catch the Siiuire as he came out, 
whisper to him what had passed, and 
lead him, with tlic whole congk'cgation 
at his heels, to gaze upon the sacrifice 
offered up to the joint PCwers of 
Nemesis and Themis. 


cirAPxisR VII. 

Unaffectedly I say it— upon the Lenny Fairfield, as he sate alone In 
honour of a gentleman, and the repu- that place of penance. lie felt no 
tation of an author, unaffectedly I more the physical paiu’of his braises; 
say it — no w^ords of mine can do jus- the anguish of his mind stifled and 
tice to the sensations experienced by overbore all corporeal suffering — an 
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anguish great a^ the cliildisli breast 
is capable of holding. For lirst and 
deepest oP* all, and earliest ftdt, was 
the burning ^ense of injustice. lie 
had, it might be with erring judg- 
ment, but with all honesty, earnest- 
ness, and zeal, executed the commis- 
sion intrusted to him ; he had stood 
forth man fully in discharge of his 
duty \ he had fought for it, sulfered 
for it, bled for it. This was his re- 
ward ! Now, in Lenny’s mind there 
was pre-eminently that quality which 
distinguishes the Anglo-Saxon race— 
the sense of justice. It was perhaps 
the strongest principle in his moral 
constitution ; and the principle had 
never lost its virgin bloom and frcih- 
uess by any of the minor acts of 
oppression and iniquity which hoj’s 
of higher birth often suffer Horn 
harsh parents, or in tyrannical 
schools. So that it was for the lirst 
time that that iron entered into his 
soul, and with it came its attendant 
feeling — the wrathful galling sense of 
impotence. He had been wronged, 
and he had no ineans'to right himself. 
Then came another sensation, if not so 
deep, yet more smarting and enven- 
omed for the time —sliame ! He, the 
good boy of all good boys— ho, tlic 
pattern of the school, and the pride of 
the parson— he, whom the S(piire, in 
sight of all his contemporaries, had 
often singled out to .si a]) on the back, 
and the grand Squire’s lady to pat on 
the head, with a smiling gratulatioii 


on his young and fair repute — ho, wlio 
hiid already Jearnod so dearly to pn'zc 
the sweets of an honourable name — 
he, to be made, as it wcmo, in the 
twinkling of an eye, a mark for oppro- 
brium, a butt of scorn, a jeer, ami a 
byeword I The streams of his life 
were poisoned at the fountain. And 
then came a tenderer thought of his 
mother! of the shock this would be to 
her— she who had already begun to 
look lip to him as lior stay and 
support : he bowed his head, and 
the tears, long suppressed, rolleil 
down. 

Thou he wrestled and struggled, 
and strove to wi-encli Iiis limbs from 
that hateful bomluge; — for he heard 
steps apjiroaching. And he began to 
picture to liimself the arrival of all the 
villagers from church, the sari gaze of 
the F.irson, the bent brow of the 
Squire, the idle ill-suppressed titter of 
all the boys, jealous of his unblottcd 
character — character of whicli the 
original whiteness could never, never 
bo jcstorcd! He >vould always be 
the boy who had sate in the Stocks ! 
And the words uttered by the Squire 
came back on his soul, like the voice 
of conscience in llic ears of some 
doomed Macbeth. “A sad disgrace, 
Lenny — you’ll never be in such a 
ijiiandary.” “ Quandary,” the word 
Avas unfamiliar to him ; it inuHt mean 
something awfully discreditable. The 
poor boy could have prayed for the 
earth to swallow him. 


CHAPTKH VI II. 


“ Kettles and frying-pans ! what 
has us here ?” cried the tinker. 

Thi time Mr Sprott was without 
bis donkey ; for, it being Sunday, it 
is to bo presnmed that the ilonkey 
was eifloying his Sabbath m the 
Common. Th^ tinker was in his 
Sunday’if best, clean and smart, about 
to take his lounge in the park. 

Leiiny Fairfield made no answer to 
the appeal. 

“ You in tlie wood, my baby I 
Well, that’s the last sight I should 
ha’ thought to see. But wo all lives 
to larn,” added the tinker senten- 
tiously. “ Who gave you them leg- 
gins ? Can’t you speak, lad ?” 

Nick Stim.” 


“ Nick Stirn ! Ay, I’d ha’ ta’cn my 
davy on that : and cos vy ?” 

“ ’Cause 1 did as he told me, and 
fought a boy as was trespassing on 
these very Stock.s ; and he beat me — 
but I don’t care for that; and that boy 
was a young gentleman, and going to 
visit the Squire ; and so Nick Stirn — ” 
Lenny stopped short, choked by rage 
and liumiliation. 

“ Aiigh,” said the tinker, staring, 
“ you fit with a young gentleman, did 
you ? Sorry to hear you confess that, 
my lad ! Sit there, and be tliankful 
you ha’ got off so cheap. ’Tis salt 
and battery to fit with your betters, 
and a Lunnon justice o’ peace w’ould 
have given yon two months o’ the 
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treadmill. But vy should you fit cos 
he trespassed on the Stocks ? It ben’t 
your natural side for fitting, I takes it.” 

Lenny miiimnre<l something not 
very distinguishable about serving iho 
S(inire., and doing as he was bid. 

“ Oh, 1 sees, Lenny,” interrupted 
the tinker, in a tone of great con- 
tempt, “ you be one o’ those who 
would rayther ’unt with the ound.s 
than run Avith the ’are! You bc’s 
the good pattern boy, and would 
])Gach agin your own border to curry 
favour with the grand folks. Fie, 
lad! you be sarved right: stick by 
your border, then yoji’Jl be ’spected 
when you gets into trouble, and not 
bo ’varsally ’esjused —as yon’llbe arter 
church-time I Veil, 1 can’t be seen 
’sorting with yon, now you are in this 
here drogotary fix ; it might hurt my 
rractor, both with them iis built tlie 
Stocks, and them as Avanfs to pull ’em 
down. Old kelth'S to mend ! Vy, 
yon makes me forgit tlic Sabbath. 
Sarvent, my lad, and Avish yon avcU 
out of it ; ’specks to your mother, and 
say AN e can deal for the pan and shovel 
all the same for your misfortin.” 


in English Life,— Part \\ fil 

The tinker went his W'ay. Lenny's 
eye folloAved him Avith the snllenness 
of despair. The tinker, fike all the 
tribe of human coinforfers, had only 
watered the brambles to invigorate 
the prick of tlic thorns. Yes, if 
Jjonny had been caught breaking the 
Stocks, some at least avouKI have pitied 
him ; but to be incarcerated for dr- 
fendiiig them, yon niight as well liavo 
expected that the AvidoANs and orphans 
of the B.eign ofi Terror Avoiihi liave 
pitied Dr Ouillotiii Avlien lie slid 
through the grooves of his own deadly 
machine. And even the tinker, itiner- 
ant, ragamufiin vagabond as he Avaa, 
felt a.shamcd to be found with the 
pattern boyl J^onny’s head sank 
again on his breast, heavily as if 
it had been of lead. Some fcAv minutes 
thus passed, when the unhappy pri- 
soner became awaie of the presence 
of another spectator to his shame : he 
heard no step^ but lie saw a shadoAv 
thrown over the sward. He held his 
breath, and would not look np, with 
some vague ide;^ that if he refused to 
see ho might^cape being seen. 


(aiAPTKR IX. 


Per Bacco /” said Dr Uiccabocca, 
putting ins hand on Lenny’s shoulder, 
and bemlingdown tolookihto his face 
— ‘‘/V;/* lUirro! my young friend, do 
you sit here from choice or iieccssit}' ?” 

Lenny slightly shuddered, and 
winced under the touch of one wliom 
he had hitherto regarded Avith a sort 
of superstitious abhorrence. 

“ I fear,” resumed Iliocaboec.i, after 
waiting in vain for an ansNver to liis 
question, “ that, though the situation 
is charming, you did not select it your- 
self. AVhat is this?” — and the irony 
of the tone vanished— “ what is thi.s, 
my poor boy? You have been bleed- 
ing, and 1 see that those tears Avhich 
you try to check come from a deep 
V ell. Tell me, pomro fancAulh w?io, 
(the SAA'cet Italian vonvcIs, though 
I^cnny did not understand them, 
sounded softly and soothingly,)— tell 
mo, my child, Iioav all this happened, 
reihaps I can help you — we have all 
erred ; avc should all help each other.” 

Lenny’s heart, that just before bad 
«iocmed bound in brass, found itself a 


Avay as the Italian .spoke thus kindly, 
and the tears rushed doAvu; but ho 
again stopped them, and gulped out 
stnidily,- — 

“I have not done no’ wrong; it 
ben’t my fault — and ’tis that which 
kills me!” concluded Lenny, with a 
burst of energy. « 

“ You liavc nol done wrong? 
Then,” said the pliilosopher, drawing 
out Ids pocket-handkerchief with 
great composure, and spreading it on 
the ground — “ then I may sit beside 
you. I could only stoop pityingly 
over sin, but I can lie down*on equal 
terras with misfortuhe.” 

Lenny Fairfield did not quite com- 
prehend the words, but enopgh of 
their general meaning was appa- 
rent to make him cast a grateful 
glance on the Italian. Riccabocca 
resumed, as he adjusted the pocket- 
liamikorchief, “ 1 have a right to your 
confidence, my child, for T have been 
afllicted in my day; yet I too say 
with thee, ‘ I have not done wrong.’ 
Cospeito ! (and. here the Dr seated 
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himself deliberately, resting one arm 
on the side column of the Stocks, in 
Aimiliar c6ntact with tlm captive’s 
shoulder, whiFe his eye wandered over 
the lovely scene around)— “ Cospetto I 
my prison, if they had caught me, 
would not have had so fair a look-out 
as this. But, to be sure, it is all one ; 
there are no ugly loves, and no 
handsome prisons !” 

With that sententious maxim, which, 
indeed, he uttered in hi^ native Italian, 
Kiccabocca turned round and renewed 
his soothing invitations to conftdence. 

A friend in need is a friend indeed, 
even if he come in the guise of a 
Papist and wizard. All Lenny’s 
ancient dislike to the foreigner had 
gone, and he told him his little tale. 

Dr RFccaboccawas much too shrewd 
a man not to see exactly the motives 
which had induced Mf Stirn to incar- 
cerate his agent, (barring only that of 
personal grudge, to which Lenny’s 
account gave him no^ duo.) That a 
man high in otfice should make a 
scape-goat of his own watch- dog for 
an unlucky snap, or cve^an indiscreet 
bark, was nothing strange to the 
wisdom of the student of Macliiavelli, 
However, he set himself to the taSIf* 
of consolation, with equal philosophy 
and tenderness. He began by re- 
minding, or rather informing, Leonard 
Fairfield of all the instances of illus- 
trious men aflUcted by the injustice 
gf others that occurred to his own 
excellent irfbmory. JIc told him how 
tho, great Epictetus, when in slavery, 

‘ a n!l||j^ter whose favourite amuse- 
t Tas pitching his log, which, as 
j^nsement ended in breaking that. 

‘ I, was worse than the Stocks. He 
tol^ him the anecdote of Lenny’s 
own gallant countryman, Admiral 
Byug, whose execution gave rise to 
Voltaire’s celebrated witticism, “A’/i 
Anglet^rfe on tue mi amiral pour 
encounter les autres . ” (* ‘ In England 
they oxeonte one admiral in order to 
eimoura^e the others.”) Many more 
jUdstratlons, still more pertinent to 
the. case in point, his erudition sup- 
from the stores of history. But 
on seeing that Lenny did not seem 
in the slightest degree consolefl by 
these memorable examples, he shifted 
his ground, and, reducing his logic to 
the strict arpmentum arf rew, began 
to prove, 1st, that there was no dis- 


grace at all in Lenny’s present posi' 
tion, that every equitable person 
would recognise the tyranny of Stirn 
and the innocence of its victim ; 2dly, 
that if even hero he were mistaken, 
for public opinion was not always 
righteous, what was public opinion 
after all? — “A breath — a puff,” cried 
Dr Biccabocca — “a thing without 
matter — without length, breadth, or 
substance — a shadow' — a goblin of our 
own creating. A man’s own conscience 
is his sole tribunal, and he should care 
no more for that phantom ‘opinion’ 
than ho should fear meeting a ghost 
if he cross the cliurcliyard at dark.” 

Now, {IS Lenny did very much fear 
meeting a ghost if he crossed the 
churchyard at dark, the simile spoiled 
the argument, and he shook his head 
very mournfully. Drlliccabocca w'as 
about to enter into a third course of 
reasoning, which, had it come to an 
end, would doubtless have settled the 
matter, and reconciled Lenny to 
sitting ill the Stocks till doomsday, 
when the captive, with the quick car 
and eye of terror and calamity, be- 
came conscious that church w’as over, 
that the congregation in a few seconds 
more would be flocking thitherwards. 
He saw visionary hats and bonnets 
through the trees, which Riccabocca 
saw not, despite all the excellence of 
Ids spectacles — heard phantasmal 
rustlings and miirmurings which Uiccii- 
bocca heard not, despite all that 
tlieoretical cxiicricncc in plots, strata- 
gems, and treasons, which should have 
made the Italian’s car as fine as a 
conspirator’s or a mole’s. Ami, with 
another violent but vain cflbrt at 
escape, the prisoner exclaimed, — 

“ Oh, if*I could but get out before 
they come ! Let me out — let me out. 
O, kind sir, have pity — let me out!” 

DiavoM" said the philosopher, 
startled, “I wonder that never occurred 
to me before. After all, I believe ho 
has hit the right nail on the head;” 
and, looking close, he perceived that 
thougli the partition wood had bitched 
firmly into a sort of spring-clasp, 
which defied Lenny’s unaided strug- 
gles, still it was not locked, (for, 
indeed, the padlock and key were 
snug in the justice-room of the Squire, 
who never dreamt that his orders 
would be executed so literally and 
summarily as to dispense with all 
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formal appeal to himself.) As soon which bojs place a stick under a sievo 
as Dr Riccabocca made that discovery, for the purpose of ensnaring sparrows : 
it occurred to him that all the wisdom the fatal wood thus jfiropped, Dr 
of all the schools that ever existed Riccabocca sato gravclj^ down on the 
can't reconcile man or boy to a bad bank, and thrust his feet through the 
position, the moment there is a fair apertures. 

opportunity of letting him out of it. “Nothing in it!” cried ho trium- 
Accordingly, without more ado, he phantly, after a moment’s deliberation, 
lifted up the creaking board, and “ The evil is only in idea. Such is thp 
Lenny Fairfield darted forth like a boasted reason of mortals !” With 
bird from a cage — halted a moment that reflection, nevertheless, hr was 
as if for breath, or in joy ; and then, about to withdraw his feet from their 
taking at once to his heels, fled, fist voluntary dilclnma, when the crasry 
as a hare to its form — fast to liis stick suddenly gave wa5’, and the par- 
mother’s home. tition fell back into its clasp. Doctor 

Dr Riccabocca dropped the yawn- Riccaboccawasfairlycaught— “Faci7f> 
ing wood into its place, picked up his descensus — sed revocare gradum ! " 
luindkerchicf and restored it to his Trno,hishands were at liberty, but his 
pocket; and tlicii, wiUi some curiosity, legs were so long that, being tliu^ 
began to examine the nature of that fixed, they kept the hands from ihft 
place of duresse which had caused so rescue ; and as Dr Riccabocca’s form 
much painful emotion to its rescued was by iib meaas supple, and tlie twin 
victim. parts of the wood stuck ioget her with 

“IVlan is a very irrational animal that firmness of adhesion wdiich things 
at best,” quoth the sage, soliloquising, newly painted possess, so, after some 
“ and is frightened by strange bugga- vain twists and contortions, in which 
boocs ! ’Tis but a piece of wood I h« succeeded at length (not without a 
how little it really injures ; and, after stretch of the Sinews that made them 
all, the holes are but rests to the legs, crack again)* in finding the clasp and 
and keep the feet out of the dirt, breaking hia nails thereon, the victim 
Andthisgreciibanktositupon — under ifw his own rash experiment resigned 
the shade of the clm-trce — verily himself to his fate. Dr Riccabocca 
the position must bo more pleasant was one of those meii who never do 
than otherwise ! I’ve a great mind — ” things by halves. When 1 say he re- 
Hero the Doctor looked around, and, signed himself, I moan not only Cliris- 
sceing the coast still cleaiv the oddest tiaii but philosophical resignation, 
notion imaginable took possession The position was not quite so pleasant 
of him ; yet not indeed a notion as, theoretically, he had, deemed 
so odd, considered philosophically but ho resolved to make himself as ; 
— for all philosophy is based on prac- comfortable as ho could. And firi^t^ 
tical experiment — and Dr Riccabocca as is natural in all troubles to ineh 
felt an irresistible desire practi- who have grown familiar wfth that 
cally to experience wliat manner of odoriferous comforter which Sir WiiUcr 
thing that punishment of the Stocks Raleigh is said first lo have bestowed 
really was. “ I can but 'try ! — only upon the Caucasian races, 4hc Doctor 
for a moment,” said he apologetically made use of his hands to extract from 
to his own expostulating sense of liis pocket hia pipe, match-box, and 
dignity. “ I have time to do it, before tobacco-pouch. After a few^whiffa lie 
any one cornea.” lie lifted up the would have been quite reconciled to 
partition again : but Stocks arc built his situation, but lor the discovery 
on the true principle of English law, that the sun had shifted its place in 
and don’t easily allow a man to cri- the heavens, and waa no longerjshaded 
uiinatc himself — it waa hard to '^et fromhia face by the elm- tree. The Doc • 
into them without the help of a friend, tor again looked round, and perceived 
However, aa wo before noticed, ob- that his red silk umbrella, wbibb- he 
staclca only whetted Dr Riccabocca’s had laid aside when he had seated 
invention. He looked round and saw himself by Lenny, waa within ann’a , 
a withered bit of stick under the tree — roach. Tossessing himself of this' 
this he inserted in the division of the ti’casm*Ci he soon expanded its friendly 
Stocks, somewhat in the manner in folds. And thus doubly fortified 
VOL. LXIX.--NO. ccccxxiir. 
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wltliin and without, under shade of 
the umbrella, and liis pipe composedly 
between his^ips, Dr lliccabocca gazed 
on liis own incarcerated legs, even 
with complacency. 

** ‘ He who can despise all things,’ ” 
said he, in one of his native proverbs, 

“ ‘ possesses all things!’ — if one des- 
pises freedom, one is free ! This seat 
43 as soft as a sofa I I am not sure,” 
he resumed, soliloquising, after a 
pause — “ I am not sure that there is 
not something more witty than manly 
and philosophical in that national pro- 
verb of mine which I quoted to the 
fanciulio, that there are no handsome 
prisons 1 Did not the son of that cele- 
brated Frenchman, sumamed Bras de 
Fer^ write a book not only to prove 
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that adversities are more necessary 
than prosperities, but that among all 
adversities a prison is the most plea- 
sant and profitable ? * But is not this 
condition of mine, voluntarily and 
experimentally incuiTcd, a type of my 
life? Is it the first time that I have 
thrust myself into a hobble ? — and if 
in a hobble of mine own choosing, 
why should I blame the gods ?” 

Upon this Dr Riccabocca fell into a 
train of musing so remote from time 
and place, that in a few minutes ho 
no more remembered that he was in 
the Parish Stocks, thanalovv.r rcincin- 
bers that flesh is grass, a miser that 
mammon Is perishable, a philosopher 
that wisdom is vanity.— Dr Ricca- 
bocca was in the. clouds. 


CHAPTER X. 


The dullest dog that ever wrote 
a novel (and, entre nous^ reader — but 
let it go no farther — we have a good 
many dogs among the fraternity that 
are not Munitos,t) might have seen 
with half an eye that the Parson’s 
discourse had produced a very genial 


had a smiling face and a clean hearth 
at his home;” whereas the Squire 
maintained the more gallant opinion, 
that “ it’ Gill was a shrew, it was be- 
cause Jack (lid not, as in duty bound, 
stop her mouth with a kiss ! ” Still, 
notwithstanding these more obnoxious 


and humanising effect upon his audiH^notions on her part, and a certain awe 

inspired by the stiff silk gown and the 
handsome aquiline nose, it was impos- 
sible, especially in the softened tem- 
pers of that Sunday afternoon, not to 
associate the honest, comely, beaming 
countenance of IVIrs llazelclean with 
comfortable recollections of soups, jel- 
lies, and wine in sickness, loaves and 
blankets in winter, cheering words 
and ready visits in every little distress, 
and pretexts afforded by improve- 
ment in the grounds and gardens (im- 
provements which, as the Squire, who 
preferred productive labour, justly 
complained, ‘-would never finish”) 
for little timely jobs of Avork to some 
veteran grandsire, who .still liked to 
earn a penny, or some ruddy urchin 
in a family that “ came too fast.” Nor 
was Frank, as ho walked a little be- 
hind, in the whitest of trousers and 
the stiffest of neckcloths — with a look 
of suppressed roguery in his bright 
hazel eye, that contrasted his assumed 
stateliness of mien — without bis por- 


enco. When all was over, and the 
congregation stood up to Jet Mr 
Ilazelilean and his family walk first 
down the aisle, (for that was the cus- 
tom at Hazeldean,) moistened eyes 
glanced at the Squire’s sun-burned, 
manly face with a kindness that be- 
apoJke revived memory of many a 
benefit and ready service. 
The li^d might be >vrong now and 
tihoR — the heart was in the right place 
after all. And the lady, leaning on 
his arm, came iq,for a large share of 
ths^t gracitfhs good feeling. True, she 
now and then gave a little offence 
when the cottages were not so clean 
as she fancied they ought to be — and 
poor folkl don’t like a liberty taken 
with their houscEf any more than the 
rich do ; tmo, that she Avas not quite so 
populair with the women as the Squire 
waa< for, if the husband went too often 
to the alehouse, she always laid the fault 
on the wife, and said, ^‘No man would 
go out of doors for his comforts, if he 


* “ Ey^re touty V^tat d'une prison est le plus doux, et h pi m profitable ! ” 
f Maniio was the name of a dog famous for his learning (a Porson of a dog) at the 
date of my childhood. Tliere are no such dogs now-a-days. 
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tioii of the silent blessings. Not that place out of doors instead of in tlio 
he had done anything yet to deserve church, there would have been an 
it ; but we all give youth so large a hurrah as the Squire j)assed out of 
credit in the future. 4^* Sliss sight. 

Jennima, her trifling foibles only rose Scarcely had Mr TTazeldcan got well 
from too soft and feminine a snscep- out of the churchyard, ere Mr Stivn 
tibility, too ivy-like a 3 ^earning for was whispering in "his ear. As Stirn 
some masculine oak, whereon to cii- whispered, the Squire’s face grew long, 
twine her tendrils ; and so little con- and his colour changed. Thccongrc- 
fined to self was the natural loving- gallon, now flocking out of the church, 
ness of her disposition, that she had exchanged looks with each other ; 
helped many a village lass to find a that ominous^ conjunction between 
husband, by the bribe of a marriage Squire and man chilled back all tlio 
gift from her own privy purse ; not- effects of the Parson’s sermon. The 
withstanding the assurances with Squire struck his cane violently into 
which she accompanied the marriage the ground. “ I would rather you 
gift, — viz., that “the bridegroom bad told me Black Bess bad got the 
would turn out like the rest of bis un- glanders. A young gentleman, com- 
gratcful sex ; but that it was a com- ing to visit my son, struck and insulted 
fort to think that it ^vo^ll(l be all one in Hazeldean ; a young gentleman — 
in the approaching crasli.” So that ’sdeath, sir, a relation— his grandino- 
slic had her warm partisans, especially ther was a ITakeldean. I do believe 
amongst the young ; while the slim Jemima’s right, and the world’s com- 
Captain, on whose arm she rested her iug to an end 1 But Leonard Fairfield 
forefinger, was at least a civil-.spoken in the Stocks! What will the Parson 
gentleman, who had never done any say? and after such a sermon I ‘Rich 
harm, and who would doubtless do a man, respect the poor I ’ And the 
deal of good if he belonged to the good widow too ; and i)oor Mark, who 
parish# Nay, even the fat footman, almost died in my arms. Stini, you 
who came last ith the fiimily Prayer- have a heart of stone I You confound- 
book, had his due share in the gcneral^^d, lawless, merciless miscreant, who 
association of neighbourly kindness the deuce gave you tlie right to iin- 
between liall,and hamlet. Few were prison man or boy in my parish of 
there present to whom he had not ex- Hazeldean without trial, sentence, 
tended the right-hand of fellowship, or warrant? Run and let the boy 
with a full horn of Octbber in the out before any one sees him : run, or 
clasp of it : and ho was a Hazeldean I shall” — The S^pdre elevated tho 
man, too, born and bred, as two- thirds cane, and his eyes shot fine. Mr Stim 
of the Scpiire’s household ("now letting did not run, but he walked off very 
themselves out from their large pew fast. Tho Squire drew back a few 
under the gallery) were. paces, and again took his wije’s mi. 

On his part, too, you could see that “ Just wait a bit fo» the Parson, While 
the Scpiirc was ‘ moved withal,* and I talk to tho congregation, I want to 
a little humbled moreover. Instead stop ’em all, if I can, from going into 
of walking erect, and taking bow and the village; but how? ” 
curtsey as matter of course, and of no Frank heard, and replied readily — 
meaning, he hung his head somewhat, “ Give ’em some beer, sir.” 

and there was a slight blush on his “ Beer I on a Sunday ! Sor shame, 

cheek ; and as he glanced upward and Frank ! ” cried Mr^ Hazeldean. 
round him — shylj% as it wore — and his “ Hold your tongue, Harry? Thank 

eye met those friendly looks, it re- you, Frank,” said the Squire, and'.hia 
turned them with an earnestness that brow grew as clear as the htuo 
had in it something touching as veil above him. 1 doubt if Riccaboccsi' 
as cordial — an eye that said, as well could have got him out, of his dlleiii.infl 
as eye could say, “ J don’t quite do- with tho same ease as IVank had done, 
sen^e it, I fear, neighbours ; but 1 “ Halt there, my men— lads and 

thank you for your good- will with my lasses too— there, halt a bit. 
whole heart.” And so readily was Fairfield, do you hear ? — haltl I think 
that glance of the eye understood, his reverence hns- given us a capital 
that 1 think, if that scene had taken sermon. Go up to the Great House all 
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of you, and drink a glass to his My dear Ilazeldean, what has 
health. Frank, go with tliem ; and happened ? you arc mad.” 
tell Spruce "^0 tap one of the casks “Don’tbother— do Avhatl tell you.” 

kept for the* haymakers. Tlany, “But where is the Parson to find 

[this in a whisper,] catch the Par- you’” 

son, and tell him to come to me in- * “ Where, gad zooks, Mrs H,,— at 

staiitly.” the Stocks to be sure ! ” 


CITAPTHR XI. 

Dr Riccabocca, awakened out of his when the Squire, followed hard by 
reverie by the sound of footsteps — the Parson, arrived at the spot, 
w'as still so little sensible of the indig- Indeed, Mrs Tlazeldcau’s report of the 
nity of his position, that he enjoyed Squire’s urgent message, distuibed 
exceedingly, and with all the malice manner, and most unparalleled iuvita- 
of his natural hivnour, the astonish- tion to the parishioners, had given 
nient and stupor manifested by fcrtirn, wings to Parson Dale’s ordinarily slow 
when that functionary beheld the and sedate movements. And while 
extraordinary substitute which fite the Squire, sharing Stirn’s amazement, 
and philosophy had found for Lenny beheld indeed a great pair of feet pro- 
Fairfield. Instead of ' the weeping, jecting from the stocks, and saw 
crushed, broken-hearted captive whom behind theiii the giMve face of Doctor 
he had reluctantly come to deliver, Riccabocca, under the majestic shade 
he stared, speechless and aghast, npou of the umbrella, but not a vestige of 
the grotesque but tranquil figure of the only being his mind could identify 
the Doctor, enjoying his pipe and with the tenancy of the Stocks, Mr 
cooling himself under *hie umbrella. Dale, catching him by the arm, and 
with a sangfroid that was truly ap- panting hard, exclaimed with a. petu- 
palliug and diabolical. Indeed, con- lance he had never befoi-e been known 
sidering that Stirii always suspected #10 display except at the whist- 
tlio Papishcr of liavliig had a hand in table, 

the whole of that black and midnight Mr Ilazeldean, ]Mr Ilazeldean, I 
business, in which the Stocks had been am scandalised — I am shocked at yon. 
broken, bunged up, and consigned to I can bear a great deal from you, sir, 
perdition, and that the Papishcr had as I ought to do ; but to ask my 
the evil reputation of dabbling in the whole congregation, the moment after 
Black Art, ^lie hocus-pocus way in divine service, to go up and gnzzle ale 
which the Lenny he had incarcerated at the Hall, and drink my health, as 
waa transformed into the Doctor ho if a clergyman’s sermon had been a 
found, coiijoincd with the peculiarly speech at a cattle-fiiir ! I am ashamed. 
stran^Wdritch, and Mepliistopheloaii of you, and of the parish! What on 
ph 3 r 8 iogiiomy and person of Ricca- earth has come to you all ? ” 
bocca, could not but strike a thrill “ That’s the very question I wish 
of superstitious dismay into the breast to heaven I could answer,” groaned 
of the parochial tyrant. While to his the Squire, quite mildly and patheti- 
firet confused and stammered excla- cally — “What on earth has come to ns 
mations and interrogatories, Ricca- all! AskStirn:” (then bursting out) 
bocca replied with so tragic an air, “ Stirn, you infernal rascal, don’t you 
such ominous shakes of the head, such bear ? — what on earth lias come to 
mysterious, equivocating, long- worded us all ? ” 

aea^ucos, that Stirn every moment “ The Papishcr is at the bottom of 
and more convinced that the it, sir,” said Stirn, provoked out of all 
t)oy bad, sold himself to the Powers temper. “ I docs my duty, but I is but 
of ^Darkness ; and that he himself, a mortal man, artcr all.” 
pipemathrely, and in the flesh, stood “ A mortal fiddlestick — where’s 
face.to face with the Arch-Enemy. Leonard Fairfield, I say ? ” 

Mr Stirn had not yet recovered his “ Him knows best,” answered Stirn, 
wonted intelligence, which, to do him retreating mechanically, for safety’s 
justice, was usually prompt enough — .sake, behind the Parson, and pointing 
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to Dr lliccabocca. Hitherto, though explan ations,--3'ou will just help me 
both the Squire and Parson had indeed out of the Stocks." 
recognised tlic Italian, they had The Parson, despite hi§ perplexity 
merely supposed him to be seated on and nngor, could not r^p^es^ a smile, 
the bank. It never entered into their as he approached his learned friend, 
heads that so respectable and dignified ' and bent down for the purpose of 
a man could by any possibility be an extricating him. 
inmate, compelled or voluntary, of the “ Lord love j'our reverence, you’d 
Parish Stocks. No, not even though, better not ! " cried Mr Stirn. “ l)on’t 
as I before said, the Sipiirc had seen, be tempted — he only wants to get 7 on 
just under his nose, a very long pair into hU claws. I would not go a-near 
of soles inserted in the apertures — him for all Iho-H" 
tii.it sight liad only confused and The speech was interrupted by Dr 
bcivildcrcd him, unaccompanied as it lliccabocca himself, who now, thanks 
ought to have been with the trunk to the Parson, had risen into his full 
and face of Lenny Fairfield. Those height, and half a head taller than all 
soles seemed to him optical dcdusioiis, present— even than the tall Sipiire — 
phantoms of the overliealcd brain ; approached Mr Stirn, with a gracious 
blit now, catching hold of Stirn, while wave of the hand. Mr Stirn rctreafed 
the Parson in cqusil astonishment rapidly towards the hedge, amidst the 
caught hold of him — the Squire brambles of which he plunged liimself 
faltered out, “ Well, this beats cock- incontinently. ' 
fighting! The man’s as mad as a “I guess whom you take ino for, 
]Marcli hare, and has taken Dr Iticko}^- Mr Stirn,” said the Italian, lifting his 
hockey for little Lenny !” hat with his charactciistic politeness. 

“ Perhaps," said the Doctor, break- “It is certainly a great honour ; but 
ing silence, with a bland mnilc, and you will know better one of these 
attempting an inclination of the head days, when tlio gentleman in qnos- 
as courteous as his position would tion admiti^ you to a personal inter- 
pennit — “pci haps, if it be quite the view in another and— a hotter 
same to you, before you proceed to* world." 


niAriEU XI 1. 

“ But how on earth did j ou get into 1 can’t iiudcrstaiid a word of what has 
my new Stocks ? " asked the Sipiire, passed. You don’t mean to say that 
scratching his head. good I-enny Fairfield '(who was 

“ My dear sir, IMiiiy ilic elder got absent from church by the bye) can 
into the crater of Mount Etna." have done anything to get into diso 

“ Did he, and what forV" grace?" , 

“ To try whiit it was like, I sup- “ Yes, he has though," cried the 
pose," answered lliccabocca. Squire. “ Stirn, I sa^" — Stirn." But 

The Squire burst out a-Jaughing. Stirn had forced his way through the 
“ And so you got into the Stocks to hedge and vanished. Thus left to his 
try what it was like. Well, I can’t own powers of narrative at sccond- 
woiidcT — it is a very handsome pair of hand, Mr llazeldean now told all he 
Stocks," continued the Squire, with a had to communicate : the assault npon 
loving look at the object of his praise. Randal Leslie, and the prompt putiislt- 
“ Nobody need be asliaincd of being ment inflicted by Stirn ; hia *own in- 
sceii in thoso Stocks->I should not dignation at the affront to his J^ung 
mind it myself." kinsman, and his good-natured mer- 

“ Wc had better move on,” waid ciful desire to save the culprit from 
the Parson drily, “ or we shall be the addition of public humiliation, 
having the whole village here pre- The Parson, mollified towards the 
sent!}’, gazing on the lord of the. rude and hasty invention of the biecr- 
inanor in the same predicament as drinking, took the Squii’c by the band, 
that from which w^e have just extri- “ Ah, Mr llazeldean, forgive me," he 
cated the Doctor. Now pray, what said repentantly ; “I ought to have 
is the matter with Lenny Fairfield? known at once that it was only some 
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ebullition of your heart that could 
stillc your sense of decorum. But 
this is a ^ snd story about Lenny, 
bra\vlin^ and 'fighting on tlieSabbatii- 
day. So unlike him, too — I don’t 
know what to make of it.” 

fiikc or unlike,” said the Squire, 

“ it has been a gross insult to young 
Leslie ; and looks all the worse be- 
cause I and Audlcy are not just the 
best friends in the world. J can’t 
think what it is,” continued Mr Hazel- 
dean, musingly, but it seems that 
there must be always some associa- 
tion of fighting connected with that 
prim half-brother of mine. There was 
1, son of his own mother — who might 
have been shot through the lungs, 
only the ball lodged in the shoulder— 
and now his wife’s kinsman — my kins- 
man, too — grandmother a Hazeldcan 
— a liard-readiug sober lad, as 1 am 
given to understand, can’t set his foot 
into the quietest parish in the three 
kingdoms, but what the mildest boy 
that ever was seen— makes a rush at 
him like a mad bull. It is Fatality ! ” 
cried the Squire solemnly. 

‘‘ Ancient legend I’ecords similar 
instances of fatality in certain houses,” 
(ibscrvcd Biccabocca. “ There was 
the House of Telops — and Polyniccs 
and Etcoclcs— the sons of (Edipus !” 

‘‘ Pshaw, ’ said the Parson j “ but 
what's to bo donc?^’ 

“ Done ?” said the Squire ; “ why, 
reparation must be made to young 
Xeslie. And though I wished to si)aro 
Lenny, the young rufiiaii, a public dis- 
grace— for your sake, Parson Dale, 
audMi|s Fail-field’s j — yet a good can- 
ing in private — ” • 

“ Stop, sir ! ” said Riccabocca mild- 
ly, and hear me.” The Italian then, 
with much feeling and considerable 
tact, pleaded the cause of his poor pro- 
tege, and explained how Lenny’s error 
arose on^ from mistaken zeal for the 
Squire’s service, .and in the execu- 
tion ot the orders received from Mr 
Stlm. 

** Tfcat alters the matter,” said the 
^Stfalre, softened ; and all that is 
necessary now will be for him to make 
a proper apology to my kinsman.” 

Yes, that is just,” rejoined the 
Parson ; “ but I still don’t learn ho>v 
he got out of the Stocks.” 

Riccabocca then resumed his tale ; 
aud, after confessing his ow-n principal 


share in Lenny’s escape, drew a mov- 
ing picture of the boy’s shame and 
honest mortification. Let ns march 
against Philip ! ” cried the Athenians 
when they heard Demosthenes — 

“ Let us go at once and comfort the 
child 1” cried the Parson, before Ric- 
cabocca could finish. 

With that benevolent iiitcution, all 
three (luickencd their ])ace, and soon 
arrived at the widovv’s cottage. But 
Lenny had caught sight of their 
approach through the window ; and 
nut doubting that, in spile of llicca- 
bocca’s intercession, the Parson was 
come to upbraid, and the Squire to 
re- imprison, he darted out by the 
back way, got amongst the woods, 
and lay there perdu all the evening. 
Nay, it was not till aflcr dark that his 
mother — who sate wringing her hands 
in the little kitchen, and tiying in vain 
to listen to the Parson and Mrs Dale, 
who (after sending in search of the 
fugitive) liad kindly come to console 
the mother — heard a timid knock at 
the door *ud a nervous fumble at the 
latch. She started up, opened the 
door, and liCimy sprang to her bosom, 
and there buried his face, sobbing 
loud. 

‘‘No harm, my boy,” said the Par- 
son tenderly ; “you lij^' notlihig to 
fear — all is explained atfu forgiven.” 

Lenny looked up, and the veins on 
Ills forehead were much swollen. 
“ Sir,” said he sturdily, “ 1 don’t want 
to be forgiven -1 ain’t done no wrong. 
And — I’ve been disgraced — and [ 
won’t go to school, never no moi*c.” 

“ Hush, Carry!” said the Parson to 
his wife, who, with the usual live- 
liness of her little temper, was about 
to expostulate. “ Good night, Mrs 
P^airfield. 1 shall come and talk to 
you to-morrow, Lenny ; by that time 
you will think better of it.” 

The Parson then conducted his wife 
home, and went up to the Hall to 
report Lenny’s safe return ; for the 
Squire was very uneasy about liini, 
and had even in person shared the 
search. As soon as he heard Lenny 
was safe — “ Well,” said the Squire, 
“let him go the first thing in the 
. morning to Rood Hall, to ask Master 
Leslie’s pardon, and all will be right 
and smooth again.” 

“ A young villain ! ” cried Frank, 
with his cheeks the colour of scarlet ; 
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to strike a gentleman and an Eton- 
ian, who had just been to call on me! 
lint I wonder Randal let him ofl' so 
Avcll — any other boy in the sixth 
form would have killed him 1” 

“ Erank,” said the Parson sternly, 
“if we all had our deserts, what should 
be done to him who not only lets the 
snn go down on his own wrath, but 
strives with uncharitable breath to 
fan the dying embers of another’s?” 

The clergyman liere turned away 
from Frank, who bit his lip, and 
seemed abashed — while even his mo- 
ther said not a word in his exculpa- 
tion ; for when the Parson did rei>rovc 
in that stern tone, the majesty of the 
Hall stood awed before the rebuke of 
the Church. Catching Riccabocca’s 
inquisitive eye, hlr Dale drew aside 
the philosopher, and wiiispered to him 
his fears that it would be a very hard 
matter to induce Lenny to beg Randal 
Leslie’s pardon, and that the proud 
stomach of the pattern-boy w'ould not 
digest the Stocks with as much ease 
ns a long regimen of philosophy had 
enabled the sage to do. This confer- 
ence Miss Jemima soon interrupted 
by a direct appeal to the Doctor 


respecting the number of years (even 
without any previous ancUnorc violent 
incident) that the world could possibly 
withstand its ow n w'car and ^^ear. 

“ Ma'am,” said the Doctor, reluc- 
tantly summoned away, to look at a 
passage in some prophetic periodical 
upon that interesting subject — 
“ ma’am, it is very hai-d that you 
should make one remember tlic cud 
of the world, since, in conversing with 
you, one’s naUiral temptation is to 
forget its existence.” 

Miss Jemima blushed scarlet. Cer- 
tainly that deceitful heartless com- 
pliment justified all her contempt for 
the male sex ; and yet — such is human 
blindness — it wont far to redeem all 
mankind in her credulous and too 
confiding soul. 

“ He is about to propose,” sighed 
Miss Jemima. 

“ Giacomo,” said Riccabocca, as he 
drew on his nightcap, and stepped 
majestically into the four-]) 08 ted bed, 
“ 1 tliiuk we shall get that boy for the 
garden now I” 

Thus each spurred his hobby, or 
drove her car, roiiud^thc llazcldean 
whirligig. 
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ALTnoucat history and biography 
both relate to the affairs of men, and 
are employed in the narrative of 
human events, they are governed by 
opposite principles, and require, for 
their successful prosecution, different 
powers and habits of thought. The 
main object of history is the tracing 
out the growth of nations, the great 
events wliich lead to their rise or fall, 
the causes operating on the social 
body, which at one period conduct to 
power and greatness, at another Induce 
Avciikness and dcca}". Biograpliy is 
concerned with individual life. Its 
aim is to trace the annals, not of 
nations, but of person^ ; to portray, 
not the working of general causes on 
the progress of empires, but the in- 
lliiciicc of particular characters on 
their most interesting episodes, 'rim 
former requires habits of general 
thought, and the powci\of tracing one 
common principle through a great 
variety of copipHcated details; the 
latter, close attoiition to individual 
ii.cidcnts, and a minute examination 
of the secret springs of human con- 
duct. The tirst is closely allied to 
the generalisations of the philosopher; 
the latter requires the powers of the 
dramatist. The two branches of com- 
position, however, are nearly allied, 
and frequently run into each other. 
History generally liiids its most inter- 
esting episodes, often its most im- 
portant .‘mbjects, in the narrative of 
individual greatness ; biography Is 
I m{)crfect unless, in addition to tracing 
the achievements of tho individuals it 
I'ccords, it explains their iuHuciice upon 
the society among whom they arose. 

What wo call the histories of anti- 
quity were* fov tho most part, only 
biographies, and they owe their prin- 
cipal interest to that circumstance. 

of Xenophon is a phi- 
los0i^[0in romance, clothed with tho 
velban^BCe of an orator; tho fragments 
wblckremain of Sallust, tho rhetorical 
narrative of Quintns Curtins, are the 
.avow^ biographies of individual men. 
£v:eii the regular histories of classical 


times owe their chief charm to tho 
simplicity of the subject, in which one 
state or contest stands prominently 
forward, and tho olhers are thrown 
into a shade whicli only renders tho 
more striking the light thrown on one 
particular subject, or the efforts of 
individual greatness. Herodotus has 
earned his deathless fame by the nar- 
rative he has given of the great war 
between Persia and Greece, on wliich 
the destinies of mankind dopciulcu; 
'riiucydides by his profound exposi- 
tion of tho strife of aristocracy and 
democracy in the contest between 
Lacedicmon and Athens. The long 
narrative of Livy has survived tho 
Hoods of Time almost entirely from 
the charming cjiisodes descriptive of 
character or manners which he has 
introduced, and the dramatic power 
with whicli he has narrated the ex- 
ploits of individual men; aud what 
has given Tacitus immortality, is 
neither any liimiiioiis views on the 
progress of mankind, nor any Just 
appreciation of tho causes of greatness 
in particular states, but tho depth to 
which he has fathomed the real springs 
of action ill particular men, and tlio 
terrible truth with which he has un- 
veiled that most appalling of all spec- 
tacles — a naked human heart. 

The great diiliculty of history, as it 
must be written in modern times, 
arises from the multitude and compli- 
cation of the events wliich have to bo 
recorded. So intimately connected 
have the States of Europe been sincq 
the rise of lubdern civilisation, that he 
who writes the annals of ouo must 
write tho history of all. The progress, 
internal and external, of all its powers 
must be brought forward abreast; and 
such is their number and importance, 
that not only is the historian oppressed 
with the variety and complication of 
his materials, but he finds it next to 
impossible to produce interest in the 
reader amidst such a sea of details ; 
aud qften fails, from the iinpossiljility 
of attaining that essential requisite in 
the rousing of human sympathy — 


of the Queens of Seoilami. By Agnes SiniCKLAND. Vol. I. William 
Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and Loudon. 
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unity of emotion. Add to this the 
infinity of subjects a historian even of 
an individual state must now embrace, 
and which almost overwhelm the 
exploits of particular men by their 
luuUitudc and complication. Strategy, 
statistLcs, trade, navigation, coni' 
nicrcc, agriculture, taxation, ii nance, 
currency, paper credit, poor laws, 
agriculture, socialism, chartism, form 
a few of the topics, any oue of which 
w'oiild re<piirc volumes for its eluci- 
dation, yet none of which can be 
omitted without exposing the histo- 
liau to the imputation, from some 
Olio or otlier, of having overlooked 
tlie most important part of liis 
subject. So groat is this difficulty, 
60 extensive the enibarrassment it 
produces, that it may safely bo pro- 
nounced to be ins iirinoun table by 
any elVort, how great soever, unless 
the oudeavonrs of the liistoriau arc 
aided by unity of interest in the sub- 
,]fct, or overpowering greatness of 
intiiiencc in the characters with whom 
he has to deal. Hut it is, perhaps, 
only iu the wars of the Crusades, of 
the Succession in Spain, and of the 
French Kevolution, that such unity of 
interest is to be looked for, or such 
surpassing grandeur of character is 
to be found, A’Oin the achioveraeuts 
of a IMcliard C<eur-de-Liou, a Marl- 
borough, or a Napoleon. 

From this great difficidt}’’, bio- 
graphy is entirely free, and thence 
the superior interest with which, when 
properly treated, works of that de- 
scription arc attended. Wo are so 
constituted that wc must concentrate 
our interest ; dispersion is fatal to its 
existence. Every novelist and ro- 
mance-writer knows this ; 'there must 
always be a hero and a heroine ; but 
two or three heroes and heroines 
would prove fatal to the interest. 
Ariosto tried to divide the interest of 
the reader among the adventures of a 
dozen knights-errant ; but even bis 
genius proved iinc(]ual to the task, 
and he was obliged to concentrate V'q 
whole around the fabulous siege of 
Paris to restore the broken unity of 
his power. The great and signal 
advantage of biography is, that, fioro 
its very nature, it possesses that per- 
sonal interest and individual charac- 
ter which the epic poet and novelist 
feci to be essential to the moving of 


the human heart, but which the his- 
torian so often finds himsoif unable to 
attain, without omitting some impor- 
tant parts of his subject, or giving 
undue prominence to the characters 
pf individual men. 

For this reason it is, that tlic 
most popular works which ever havo 
been written have been biographies 
of illustrious men. No one would 
think of comparing the intellect of 
Plutarch to that of Tacitus, his 
eloquence to that of Cicero’s, yet ho 
has made perhaps a greater impres- 
sion on the imagination of subse- 
quent ages than either of these illus- 
trious men. If wo examine the 
images of the mighty of former days 
which are engraven on our minds, we 
shall find that it is not so much tho 
pictured pages, of Livy or (Quintus 
Ciirtius, as the “ Lives of Plutarch,” 
which have given them immortality. 
Wc complain of his gossip, wc lament 
his superstition, we smile at his 
credulity, but wc devour his pages ; 
and, after the lapse of seventeen hun- 
dred years, they remain one of the 
most generally popular works In 
tence. It is the same in modem 
times. No one would think of com- 
paring Boswell, ill point of intellect, 
to Johnson ; iu point of eloquence to 
Burke; in point of genius to Gibbon; 
yet he has produced a work supeiior 
ill general interest to any of these 
illustrious men, and whiph is daily 
read by thonsands, to whom the 
“ Beflcctioiis on the French Kevolu- 
lion, ” the moral essays of the 
“ Rambler,” and the “ History of the 
Decline and Fall,” will for ever 
remain unknown. 

To render biography, however, thus 
generally attractive, it is ^ndispep- 
sable that its •basis should be that 
first element in tho narration of 
human action — Truth. 'Without 
this, it wants the gi%at superiarity of 
the narrative of real event over ijeti* 
lions creations, how intcresting^lfciever 
they may be— that of recording wtot 
has actually occurred In real life. 
How important an clement this la in 
awakening tho sympathies of 
human heart, may bo seen even in 
children who, when particularly fasoi- 
nated by any story they are told, 
invariably end by asking, But is it 
all true?” The value of tmth, or 
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rather of what is “ vraisemblable^'' is 
felt even in imaginary couceiitions, 
which it is well known are never so 
attractive, or interest so powerfullj^ 
as when they most closely resemble 
the events and characters of actual 
existence. The real is, and ever 
must be, the only sure foundation of 
the ideal. Novels arc most delight- 
ful when they approach nearest to 
what wo behold around us in real 
life, while yet containing a suificicut 
blending of romance and sentiment, 
of heroism and magnanimity, to 
satisfy the higher aspirations of our 
being. Biography is most charming 
when it depicts with fidelity those 
characters, and records with truth 
those events, which approach nenrest 
to that imaginary perfection to which 
every generous mind ^aspires, but to 
Avhicli none ever has attained, or 
ever will. 

It has been said with truth, that 
the events wliich are suitable for epic 
poetry are such as are “ probable but 
yet elevating.” We arc so constituted 
by our boncls to earth, that our chief 
iijlierest must over be (iorived from the 
virtues or the vices, the joysor sorrows, 
of beings like ourselves ; but we are so 
filled with morccuiiobling thoughts and 
aspirations, by onr destiny in Heaven, 
that we can be satisfied only by what 
points to a higher state of existence, 
and feel the greatest enjoyment by 
b^iiUf elcvj^tcd, either by the coucep- 
iWflSof fancy or the records of reality, 
to a nearer view of its perfection. 
If novels depict merely imaginary 
existences, they, may charm for a 
season, like the knights of Ariosto, or 
the heroes of Metastasio ; but they 
are too much in the clouds perman- 
ently to* interest sublunary mortals. 
If they record merely- the adventures 
of low, or the vulgaiity of middle 
life, they may amuse for a season, 
like the charactdVs of Smollett; but 
thay will sink ere long, from the 
wm ^ that indispensable lifeboat 
i%l3le sea of time, an elevating ten- 
dSacy. It is characters like those of 
the of Shakspeare, of Scott, 

. and. Schiller, which combine the well- 
known and oft-observed character- 
btios of hiiQian nature with the oft- 
imagined but seldom seen traits of 
heroism and magnanimity which 
border on the realms of the ideal 


that for ever fascinate the imagina- 
tion, and dwell in the heai't of man. 
The reason is, they contain enough of 
reality to tell us it is of humanity 
that the story is told, and enough of 
the ideal to make us proud of our 
connection with it. 

The great and chief charm of bio- 
graphy is to be found in this, that 
it unites, from its very nature and 
object, those two indispensable requi- 
sites to durable popularity in works 
of fiction, and combines them with 
the value and the solid information of 
truthful narrative. It possesses the 
value of history, without its tedium — 
the interest of romance, without its 
uiisubstantiality. It culls the flowers 
from the records of time, aud casts 
into the shade all the accompanying 
weeds and briars. If a judicious and 
discriminating selection of characters 
were made — if those persons were 
selected for the narrative who have 
been most illustrious by their virtuef, 
their genius, or their magnanimity, 
or, as a contrast, by their vices, and 
who have made the greatest and 
most durable impression on human 
aifairs, a work might be produced 
exceeding any one of history in its uti- 
lity, any of romance in its i>opularity. 
David Ilnme stronglj" advised Ro- 
bertson, eighty years ago, instead of 
writing the Life of Charles the Fifths 
to w rite a series of biographies, on the 
plan of Plutarch, for modern times ; 
aud it is, perhaps, to be regretted 
that the advice was not followed. 
Yet were the abilities of the Scotch 
Principal, great as they were, not 
such as peculiarly fitted him for the 
task. His mind was too philosophical 
and discursive to give it its chief in- 
terest. He wanted the dramatic turn, 
the ardent soul, the graphic power, 
the magnanimous disposition, which 
was essential to its successful accom- 
plishment. A work in three thousand 
pages, or six volumes, recording the 
lives of fifty of the greatest and most 
illustrious men in Europe, from the 
days of Alfred to those of Napoleon, 
executed in the right spirit, and by a 
man of adequate genius, would bo the 
most popular and elevating book that 
ever appeared in Modern Europe. 
Many such have been attempted, but 
never with any success, because they 
were not set about by the proper 
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inliids. To do justice to sueh an un- 
dertaking would require a combina- 
tion of opposite qualities rarely to 
be met with in real life. 

As biography deals with indi- 
vidual charficters, and is relieved 
from the extended and perplexing 
subjects which overwhelm the general 
historian, it admits, in return, of an 
expansion into many topics which, 
although often in the highest degree 
amusing, and sometimes not a little 
interesting, would yet be felt to be 
misplaced in the annals of the great 
changes of nations or of the world. 
As the delineation of character is its 
avowed object, and the events of in- 
dividual life its principal subject, it 
not only admits of but requires a 
thousand incidents and descriptions, 
which are essential to a right under- 
standing of those characters, and 
form, as it were, the still life of the 
picture in which their features are to 
bo pourtrayed. Such cWscriptions are 
not unsuitable to general history. Mr 
Macaulay has shown in his Ilistory 
that his observations on that head in 
the Edinbuigh Ueview were founded 
on a just appreciation of the object 
and liniits of his art. But they must 
be sparingly hitroduccd, or they will 
become tedidro and unprofitable: if 
any one doubts this, let him try to 
read Von Hammer’s History of the 
Ottoman Empire^ onc-half of which is 
taken up with descriptions of dresses, 
receptions, and processions. But in 
biography we readily give admission 
to— nay, we positively require — such 
details. If they arc not the jewels of 
history, they are the setting whicli 
adds to their lustre. They fill up our 
conception of past events; they en- 
able us to clothe the characters in 
which we are interested in the actual 
habiliments in which they w^erc ar- 
rayed ; they bring before our eyes the 
dwellings, the habits, the mode of 
life, travelling, the occupations of 
distant ages, and often give more life 
and reality to the creatures of onr 
imaginations than conld have been 
attained by the most laboured general 
descriptions, or the most emphatic 
assertions of the author. 

For this reason, as well as on ac- 
count of the known influence of indi- 
vidual character, rather than abstract 
principle, on the fair sex, there is no 


branch of historical composition so 
siiitablo for woman as biography; 
and Miss Strickland hafi shown ns 
that there is none whibh female go- 
iiius can cultivate with greater suc- 
cess. The general bent of the fcmalo 
mind, impressed upon it for the wisest 
purposes by its Creator, is to be in- 
iiueuced in its opinions, and swayed 
in its conduct, by individual men, 
rather than general ideas. When 
JMilton said of our first parents — 

** Not equal, as their sex uot equal seemed: 

For \aloui' lu^aiul (‘oiit‘:nip1ntion formed ; 

For beauty she, and sweet attrarti\u ; 

llvfui' Hod only, she fur trod in him ; " 

lie foreshadowed man as the appro- 
priate historian of the general march 
of human events woman, as the 
best delineator of individual charac- 
ter, the most* fascinating writer of 
biography. I'lic most gifted of her 
sex is a ju-oof of this ; for if a few 
moil have exceeded Madame do Stael 
in the broad view she take.s of human, 
atfairs, none iiavc equalled her in the 
deliuoatioii oP the deepest feelings 
anil mo.st lasting passions of the 
human heart. As it is the nature 
of woman’s disposition to form an 
idol, (and it is for that very reason 
that she proves so* attractive to 
that of man,) so, when she comes 
to composition, wo rejoice to see her 
form idols of her heroes, provided 
only that the limits of truth are 
observed in their dclineatiou, and that 
her enthusiasm Is evinced in depicting 
the real, not in colouriDg the imagl- 
uary. 

As graphic and seenic details are sq 
valuable in blogra])hy, and give such 
life and animation to the picture which 
it exhibits, so we willingly accept from 
a female biogra^ier, whether of her 
own or others’ life, details which we 
could not tolerate in the other sex. 
When tbcDndie8s,of Abrantes, writ- 
ing after the fall of Charles X.,irecoillits 
in her charming memoirs the entrant- 
ing ScJiall de Caciiemire, which exottsd 
her envy on the shoulders of Joselpfaliie 
— or tells ns that at a certain In 
Paris, in 1797, she wore her bloriatiil 
dress and pearl ornaments, and at 
another, her pink silk and diamonds, 
we perhaps smile at the simplicity 
which made her recount such 
of herself; but still wo gratefully 
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accept them as characteristic of the 
costume or manners of the time. But 
we would iiever tolerate a male bio- 
grapher of JVfurat, who should tell us 
that at a certain ball at Naples he wore 
his scarlet trowsers and black furred 
jacket, and on his coronation looked 
irresistible in his blue and silver uni- 
form and splendid spare jacket; — not 
even though we know that in Russia 
he often returned to his lines with his 
sabre dripping wet with the blood of 
the Cossacks whom he had challenged 
and slain hi single combat, and al- 
though the experience o*f all ages has 
confirmed the truth of Philopa*men’s 
observation, that “to soldiers and 
women, dress is a matter of no small 
consequence.” 

Tliough details of this description, 
however, arc valuable and admissible 
ill biography, and come with peculiar 
propriety and grace from a female 
hand, it must be observed, on the 
otlier hand, that there is a limit, 
4ind a ^ ciy obvious one, to the intro- 
duction of them, and that, if not in- 
serted with caution, they may essen- 
tially injure the popularity or utility 
of a work. In particular, it is seldom 
safe to carry to any considerable length 
in the text thcjutroductioii of quota- 
tions from old histories or chronicles 
of the period, which often are filled with 
them to the exclusion of all other sub- 
jects. We know that such original 
documents have a great charm in 
the eyes of antiquarians or antiquarian 
biographers, the more especially if they 
have brought them to light thcin- 
selvcs;^ but such persons learned in 
ancient lore constitute but a small 
fraction of the human race. The great 
body of readers, at least nineteen out 
of twenty, care notl\|ng at all for such 
original authoritics,biit wish tosec their 
‘import condensed into a flowing easy 
narrative, in the author's own words. 
For this reason it Is generally safest 
to givc*^ such original documents or 
quotations in notes or an appendix, 
and to conflne quotations in the text 
todi^acteristic cxpressions,or original 
words spoken on very important occa- 
sions. Barante andSisinondi in France, 
Tytfer ill Scotland^ and Liugard 
in England, have essentially injured 
the general popularity of their great 
and learned works, by not attending 
•^0 this rule. The two Thierry s 


have chiefly won theirs by attending 
to it. 

The great popularity and widely 
extended sale of Miss Strickland's 
Queens of England^ almost equalling, 
we believe, that of any living author 
ill this country, and much exceeding 
that of any prior writer, whether of 
her own or the other sex, in the same 
period in biography, is a proof both of 
the intrinsic excellence of that work, 
and the thirst which exists in the 
public mind for works of that descrip- 
tion. have long been of opinion 
that the narrative of human events 
might be rendered as popular in tnc 
outset, and fiir more and durably in- 
teresting in the end, than any works of 
fiction ; and that the onl}" reason why 
this has so seldom taken place, was 
because historical works were in gene- 
ral constructed on wrong principles. 
The great success which has recently 
attended liistoricai composition in this 
country, especially in the case of Mr 
Macaulay’s History and Miss Strick- 
land’s Lives, is a proof that this view 
of the subject is well founded. Ami of 
the two, biography, when supported by 
learning, and handled by genius such 
as both these learned writers possess, 
is much more likely to be generally 
popular than extendi history, be- 
cause it partakes more of the character 
of Romance, and possesses in a higher 
degree that unity of interest which is 
the most essential element in all arts 
which aim at pleasing or fascinating 
mankind. 

Scotland is a country peculiarly 
fortunate in the characters it pre- 
sents for biographical genius. This 
arises from its physical weakness 
when conipared to the strength of its 
formidable neighbour, and the re- 
sources which it has ever found in the 
persevering and indomittxble character 
of its inhabitants. The former in every 
age of the wars with England has 
made its plains the seat of conflict ; 
while the latter has always secured 
their success in the end, though often 
after fearful reverses, and always 
against tremendous odds. The proof 
of this is decisive. Scotland, after 
three centuries of almost incessant 
conflict, first with the ainns, and then, 
more formidable still, with the gold 
of England, was still unsubdued when 
her monarebs ascended the English 
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throne, and the rivalry of two noble 
nations was turned into the blissful 
emulation of peace. It is this combina- 
tion of circumstances which has caused 
her history to be so prolific of incident, 
and has rendered, as strangers so 
often have remarked, every step in 
her surfice historical. Her physical 
weakness filled it with incident — her 
moral strength with heroic iucident. 
Clo where you will, you meet with 
some traces of the great or the beau- 
tiful, tlic giiled or the fascinating, of 
former days. The ancient walls and 
castellated rocks of lildinburgh teem 
with historical recollections of the 
highest interest, which tho kindred 
spirit of modern chivalry has clone 
so much to illustrate.* In the short 
space of twenty miles — between 
ralkirk and Stirling — are four battle- 
fields, f on each of which the fate of 
Britain was determined, or armies 
as numerous as those which met at 
Waterloo encountered each other. 
Loohlevcn exhibits the mournful prison 
of beauty ; Niddry Castle, of her 
evanescent joys ; the field of Lang- 
side, of Jier final overthrow. Cartlan 
Crags still show the cave of Wallace ; 
I'urnberry Castle the scene of Bruce's 
first victory ; Cullodcn, the last battle- 
field of generous fidelity. Every step 
in Scotland is historical : the shades 
of the dead arise on every side : the 
very rocks breathe — 

'■* Vet, Albyu, yet the praise be thine, 

Thy scenes and story to combine ! 

Thou bid‘'st him who by Roslin strays. 

List to tho tale of other days; 

IMidst Cartlan Crags thou snow’st the cave, 
The refuge of tho champion brave ; 

Giving each rock its storied tale. 

Pouring a lay for every dale, 

Knitting, as with a moral band, 

Thy native legends with thy land. 

To j^ivc each scene the interest high, 
Which Genius lends to Beauty’s eye,” 

Miss Strickland's talents as a 
writer, and turn of mind as an in- 
dividnal, in a peculiar manner fit 
her for painting a historical gallery 
of the most illnstrions or dignified 
female characters in that land of 
chivalry and of song. Her disposi- 
tion is at once heroic and pictorial. 


She has tho spirit of chivalry in her 
soul, and the colours of painting in 
her eye. She sympathises with ail 
the daring spirit, the bold adventure, 
the chivalrous devotion, of tlie cava- 
liers of former days ; and she depicts 
with not loss animation and force 
the stately scenes of departed times — 
the dignified processions, tiic splendid 
ceremonials, the imposing pageants. 
She has vast powers of application, 
and her research^ is unbounded ; but 
these qualities, so necessary as the 
foundation of a historian's fame, are 
in her united with the powers of paint- 
ing and tho soul of poetry, and digni- 
fied by the elevated objects to which 
they are directed. The incidents of 
individual life are of peculiar import- 
ance in Scottish annals, because, 
with the exception of two periods — 
the war of independence under Wal- 
lace and Bruce, and the national 
struggle for emancipation from Popish 
tyranny at tho lieformation — there 
have seldom been what we now 
call popular movements in Scotland. 
Everything, or next to everything, 
depended on indivldunl character; the 
great game of the world was played by 
kings and queens, nobles and knights. 
On this great theatre the queens 
played, Jis they do cvcr}^yhere, a most 
important part. The instructor of man 
in childhood, the object of his adora- 
tion in youth, of lasting influence in 
manhood, woman has, in modcriv. 
Europe where her destiny was first 
fully developed, exercised an im- 
portant swav, and more so than is 
generally supposed on national affairs. 
But nowhere has tl^s influcncib been 
more strongly felt than in Scotland, 
where queens have appeared, whose 
beauty and misfortunes have become 
immortal in story, and been for ever 
engraven on the human heart by 
tho hand of genius, and where the 
chivalrous and daring dispo*sition of 
the countiy, the perjkrvidum iicQtorum 
ingenium^ at once penetrated sonqQ 
with tlie most devout adoration, jqf 
their charms, and inspired *ot1^is 
with the most vehement jealousy jpC 
their ascendency. 


* Mr Aytoun’s noble Ly^'ical Ballads, and Mr Grant’s admirable Ilittory of tks 
Castle of Edinburgh. ' 

t Falkirk, Torwood, Bannockburn, Stirling Bridge. 
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Tn her tlclincatioii of individual 
character, Miss Strickland evidently 
takes the g^reatcst pains to be impar- 
tial ; and the'multitiide of new docu- 
ments and facta which she has brought 
on both sides of the question in regard 
to her heroines, is a sufficient proof 
that this most laudable principle is a 
ruling one in her mind. But she 
would be something more or some- 
thing less than mortal, if no trace of 
predilection was to be found in her 
pages. It is rather, however, in regard 
to families than individuals that this 
leaning is apparent. She is evidently 
inimical to the Tudor and friendly to 
the Stuart race. In this she only 
shares the feelings of the chivalrous 
and the enthusiastic of every age and 
country ; for the leading qualities of 
the one were as calculated, on a re- 
trospect, to inspire aversion as those 
of the otlier were to awaken sympa- 
thy. The first was selfish, overbear- 
ing, cruel, but often exceedingly able: 
the latter generous, unsuspecting, 
heroic, but sometimes sadly impru- 
dent. Success at the time crowned 
the worldly wisdom of tlie ono, and 
disaster, long-continued and crushing, 
at length punished the unhappy want 
of foresight of the other. But the 
results of the time arc not always in- 
dicative of the opinion of futurity : 
and already the verdict of mankind 
has been secured in regard to the 
rival Queens who brought their for- 
tunes into collision, by two pleaders of 
surpassing power in swaying the hu- 
man heart. Scotland may bo proud 
>that one of these was found in the 
most gifted of her sons, whoso genius 
has, in ono of his most perfect histo- 
rical novels, immortalised the prison of 
Lochloven and the field of Langsidc ; 
and Germany may well exult in the 
reflection that the other appeared in 
that matj^hless genius who Jihree cen- 
turies after her death imbibed, on the 
banks of the Saale, the vciy soul and 
-aphrit of the age of Mary in England, 
for ever engraven her heroic 
doathf and the imperishable scenes of 
Fotheringay, on the hearts of men.* 
Miss Strickland's partiality for the 
^Stuart and aversion to the Tudor 
race, may be explained by another 


and still more honourable circum- 
stance. It is the inevitable effect of 
a long course of injustice,* whether in 
the rulers of men, or the judges of 
those rulers, the annalists of their 
lives, to produce in the end a reaction 
in tho general mind. This is more 
particularly tho case in persons like 
Miss Strickland, actuated by gene- 
rous and elevated feelings, and wlio 
feel conscious of power <o redress 
much of the injustice which the loug- 
continiied ascendency of a parti-miar 
party, whether in religion or politics, 
has inflicted on the characters of 1 1 s- 
tory. Nowhere has this injustice 
been more strongly experienced than 
in Great Britain during the last two 
centuries. The popular party in 
politics, and the reformed in religion, 
having in both these countries, after 
a sanguinary struggle, been success- 
ful, and a family seated on the throne 
which embodied, and in a manner 
personified, both these triumphs, 
nearly tho whole historians who 
treated of the period for a century 
and a half were entirely one-sided. 
When Hume wrote his immortal his- 
tory, he complained, with justice, that 
for seventy years power, reward, and 
emolument had been confined to one 
party in the state, and that the 
sources of History had in consequence 
been irremediably corrupted. His 
rhetorical powers and impartial spirit 
did much to remedy the evil, but he 
had not industry and research suffi- 
cient to do the whole. Much was 
left to the just feelings, and generous 
because disinterested effort, of tho 
high-minded who succeeded him in 
the path of historical inquiry. Mr 
Tytler’s g^eat and authentic History 
of Scotland^ and Lingard’s able and 
valuable, though one-sided, History 
of England^ have gone far to give 
the opposite side of the picture 
which Malcolm Tiaing and Burnet had 
painted in so vehement a party spirit, 
and Macaulay has since continued 
with such remarkable historical power. 
But much remained yet to be done. 
Antiquarian industry, chivalrous zeal, 
have of late brought many of the con- 
ceded or suppressed treasures of His- 
tory to light; and it is those which 


Schiller, in his noble drama of Maria Stwvrt. 
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Miss Strickland proposes to embody 
in her Queens of Scotland, 

Of the general plan which she pro- 
poses to adopt in this work, our 
author gives the following admirable 
account 

'' As long as Scotland, in consequence 
of bad roads and tedious travelling, re- 
mained a sort of terra incognita, vulgar 
prejudice prevailed among the ignorant 
and narrow-minded portion of society in 
England ; but Scotland only recpiired to 
be seen to be appreciated. Strong in 
native talent, rich in native worth, valiant, 
persevering, and wi‘?e, her sons have been 
ever foremost in the field of honourable 
enterprise, whether in deeds of arms, 
science, jurisprudence, or the industrial 
arts of peaceful life. In poetry, music, 
and song, she has certainly never been 
surpassed. It was, however, reserved 
for the genius of Sir Walter Scott to draw 
English hearts and English gold to Scot- 
land, and to knit those bonds of brotherly 
regard which no act of legislature could 
do. ITis graphic pictures of Scotland and 
the Scotch acted like a spell of enchant- 
ment on the imaginations of the English. 
Those who were able to indulge the 
enthusiastic feelings which his writings 
had excited, crossed the Border, rushed 
into Highland glens, scaled Highland 
hills, congregated at Scotch hostelriea, 
peeped into Scotch cottages, wore invited 
to partake of Scotch hospitality — and 
found themselves in a land flowing with 
mill: and honey, not merely indts festive 
character, but ill its kindliness to strangers, 
which is the glory of all lands. 

Yet among the numerous visitors 
whom the Biglit-soeing instincts of this 
.^ge of locomotion have rendered familiar 
with the ancient seats of Scottish rega- 
lity, how few know anything about the 
(Queens who once held their courts within 
the now deserted walls of Dunfermline, 
Falkland, Linlithgow, and Stirling ! — 
gems which, even in their desolation, are 
surviving monuments of the graceful 
tastes of their founders, and incline the 
musing antiquary, who realises in fancy 
for a moment their pristine glory, to 
smite h'«t breast and exclaim 'Ichabod !’ 
With the exception of Windsor Castie, 
England has certainly no vestige of pala- 
tial architecture which may compare 
with the royal homes of Scotland, of whose 
former tenants a few particulars may be 
no less acceptable to the sons and daugh- 
ters of the land, than to the southern 
stranger who visits them. 

The Maiden Castle, sitting enthroned 
on her dun rock, the Acropolis of Edin- 
burgh, at once a relic and a witness of 


the immutable Past, is fhll of memories 
of eventful scenes connected with Queens 
whose hearts would have leaped with 
exultation could their eyes have looked 
on such a vision of national prosperity as 
the bright New Town, with its gay streets, 
and shops full of costly merchandise ; its 
spacious squares, crescents, and noble 
public buildings, rising on the outer 
balUum of that grim fortress whose base 
is now surrounded by green flowery gar- 
c’ ins, for the joyaunce of a peace-loving 
generation. Mens Meg and her brethrjn 
have lost their vocation through the 
amended temper of the times, and hold 
sinecure posts in silence— their destruc- 
tive thunders being superseded by the 
din of the railway trains bringing hourly 
freights of wealth and wisdom to the 
good town of Edinburgh and its inhabi- 
tants. 

"Mtiny original royal letters will be em- 
bodied ill these volumes, wilh facts and 
anecdotes carefully verifled. Local tradi- 
tions, not unworthy of attention, have been 
gathered in the desolate palaces and histo- 
ric sites where every peasant is an oral 
chronicler, full of spirit-stirring recollec- 
tions of the past. . Thrse are occasionally 
connected with themes which were the 
fountains whence Sir Walter Scoti drewhis 
inspiration for the chivalric poetry and ro- 
mance which has rendered Scotland classic 
ground. The tastes of those who were 
the rising generation, when the Waverley 
romances were the absorbing theme of 
interest in the literary world, have be- 
come matured. Tlicy require to have 
history rendered as agreeable withont 
the mixture of Action as with it ; they 
desire to have it so written, \Mthoiit sac- 
rificing truth to fastidiousness, that they 
may read it witli their children, and that 
the whole family party shall be egger to 
resume the book wheii»thcy gather round 
the work-table during the long winter 
evenings. 

Authors who feel as they ought to 
feel, should rejoice in seeing their pro- 
ductions capable of imparting pleasure to 
the simple as well as the refined ; for a 
book whi(# pleases only oiie*grade of 
society may be fashionable, but cannot be 
called popular. That which ifitercsts 
peasants as well as poersj%nd is read 
with equal zest by children and parentft^. 
and is often seen in the hands o^' &O 
operative classes, speaks to the heart in a ' 
language intelligible to a widely-exteudsd 
circle of humanity, has written its own. 
review, and needs no other.’* , ' 

In the last lines of these admirably 
observations, wadonbt not Miss Strict* " I' ; 
land has, without intending it, fore- 
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shadowed the destiny of licr own 
undertaking. 

Tho woi'k begins with the Life** of 
Margaret Tudor, daughter of Henry 
VII. of England, and married at tho 
early age of (i^rteeii to Jathos IV., 
the heroic atid.bri(Haht King of Scot- 
land. This Choice, in many respects, 
was fortunate, as it commences with 
tho period when tho fortunes of tho 
two kingdoms became closely inter- 
laced, and with the princess whose 
maiTiage with James was the imme- 
diate cause of the union of the two 
crowns on tho same head, and the 
placing of the Stuart, and through it 
of the Hanoverian family, on the 
British throne. 

The first chapter is occupied with 
the details of the journey of the royal 
bride from Loudon to Edinburgh, 
which was somewhat a more tedious 
and fatiguing undertaking than it is 
now when performed by her descen- 
dant Queen Victoria, for it took above 
three weeks to perform. The reception 
of the youthful princess at York, 
Newcastle, and Durham, where she 
was met and attended by the whole 
nobility and gentry of the northern 
coanties, who accompanied her on her 
progr^s northward on horseback, 
gives occasion for several faithful and 
animated pictures. Her first day's 
journey in Scotland, however, brought 
her into ruder scenery, characteristic 
t)f the stormy life wliich lay before 
her; and s}ic rested the first night at 
Fastcastk^ then a stronghold of the 
Hpme family, now belonging to Sir 
J6hn Hall of Dunglass, wWch modern 
genius," under a feigned name, has 
done sa much to celebrate. 

" f^ateastle is no other than the yei i< 
table Wolf-Crag Tower, celebrated in 
Scott’s Bride of Lammermoor as tho 
abode of tho Master of KaTcnswood. It 
is ^seated ^on a lofty promo^ry, which 
commands the lonely indented bay of 
which $t Abb’s Hekd forms the extreme 
point, to thought, with a wild array of 
rocks terminating in the Wolf- 
soars high in mid air aboye 
tm^wCresB-^black, gloomy, and iuacces- 
nihle. Tho way by which the , southeiji 
hri^ and her company reached this 
resting-place lay across the Lam- 
iBlOtmairj seyeral miles. of wild hoath and 
tMcheimus bog, which no stranger might 
triVerse in safety without guides well 
acquainted with the track. ^ Before they 


entered on this pass, they had to descent! 
a hill which was so steep and precipitous 
that, even within the last century, it was 
cu.stomaTy for tho passengers by the 
mail-coach between Berwick and Edin- 
burgh to alight and cross it on foot, while 
the carriage was taken off the wheels and 
carried oyer by a relay of men, stationed 
on the spot for that purpose. Of course 
the roads were not better in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. FaKtcastlo is 
approached by one or two descents and 
ascents of this kind, and is separated from 
the mainland by a cleft between the 
rocks, which has to be crossed by a natural 
bridge formed of a ledge of rock, without 
rail or guard, with the vexed bil.jws 
boiling and thundering sixty feet below. 

“ When tho young Tudor Queen made 
her passage across this A1 Arat of the 
Caledonian coast, she had tho German 
Ocean before her, which beats against 
the rocky battlements and defences with 
which the basement of the castle is sur- 
rounded. One of ' these masses resem- 
bles the upturned keel of a huge man of- 
war stranded among other fragments, 
which, like the relics of a former world, 
lay scattered at the foot of the precipice, 
with the wild breakers rushing through 
their clefts, forming a grand jet-d'eaUf 
and tossing the light feathery foam on 
high. The larger rocks are the haunt of 
innumerable sea-birds. Fastcastle had 
formerly been the strongbold of some of 
those ferocious feudal pirate.? who may 
be regarded as the buccaneers of the 
Caledonian coast. Many a bloody deed 
had been perpetrated within its isolated 
and inaccessible circuit; but the festive 
solemnities and ceremonials that sur- 
rounded the royal bride allowed no 
leisure or opportunity for whispers of tlie 
dark tales and romantic traditions con- 
nected with its history.” 

Hitherto the Tudor princess had 
not seen her royal lover. Their fiist 
interview, and his personal appear- 
ance, arc described in these charac- 
teristic lines : — 

James entered the presence of Mar- 
garet Tudor with his hawking-lure flung 
over his shoulder, dressed simply in a 
velvet jacket; his hair and beard, curling 
naturally, were rather long, his com- 
plexion glowing ftrom the manly exercise 
he had just been engaged in. He was the 
hand.somest'BOYcreign in Europe, the black 
eyes and hair of his elegant father, James 
111., being softened in his resemblance to 
the blonde beauty of his Danish motlier. 
Sir Walter Soott has drawn James IV.’s 
portrait con amore, and has not exagge- 
rated the likeness — 
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* For hazel was his eagle eye, 

Aud auburn of the darkest dye 
His short cuiled beard and hair, 
liight was his footstep in tho dance, 

And firm his stirrup in the lists ; 

And oh, he had that merry glance 
Wliich seldom lady's lieart resists.* 

Tho young Queen met iicr royal lord at 
the doorway of her great chamber. The 
King of Scotland uncovered hie head and 
made a deep obeisance to her, while she 
made a lowly reverence to-liim. He then 
took her hand and kissed her, and saluted 
all her ladies by kissing them. It was 
noticed that he welcomed the chivalric 
Earl of Surrey with especial cordiality. 

Then the King of Scotland took the 
Queen on one side, and they communed 
together for a long space. She Aeft/ ijm»d 
manmn\ [was unembarrassed;] and the 
King remained bare-headed during tlie 
time they conversed, and many courtesies 
pas .cd between them. Incontinent [im- 
mediately] the board was set and served. 
Tiio King and Queen washed their hands 
with humble reverence, and after that set 
tlicm down at table together.” 

The entry of the royal pair into 
Edinburgh is thus described ; and it 
socnis to have been attended with 
remarkable and characteristic 
circumstance, for she rode behind her 
destined husband on the same horse : — 

“ Half way to Edinburgh, James IV. 
was seen advancing with his company, 
lie was this time attired in grand cos- 
tumo. ‘ His steed was trapped with 
gold, aud round its neck was a deep gold 
fringe ; the saddle and harness were of 
gold, but the bridle and head-gear of 
burnished silver. The King wore a 
jacket of cloth of gold, lined and bor- 
dered with violet velvet and fine black 
oou^e or hiidf/c fur ; his waistcoat was of 
violet satin, his hoses of scarlet, his shirt 
confined with bands of pearl and rich 
stones ; his spurs were long and gilt, 
ilc rode towards the Queen in full 
course, at the pace at which the hare is 
hunted. On seeing her, he made very 
humble obeisance, and, leaping down 
from his horse, he came and kissed her 
in her litter. Then mouiituig in his usual 
gallant fashion, without touching stirrup, 
a gentleman-usher unsheathed the sword 
of state, and bore it before his King 
regal fashion. The Scottish sword was 
enclosed in a scabbard of purple velvet, 
whereon ’Was written, in letters of pearl, 
Ood my defende. The like words are on 
the pommel, the cross, and the chap also. 
The Karl of Botliwell bore this sword 
when the royal party reached Edinburgh 
town.* 

VOL. LXIX. — NO. CCGCXXllI. 


" The King placed himself by the 
Queea^s litter, and passed all the time 
conversing with her and entet’taining her, 
as he'rdde by her side. • 

' Before they entered Edinburgh, one 
of the King’s gentlemen brought out a 
fair courser, trapped in cloth of gold, 
with crimson velvet, interlaced with 
white and red : ilie King went to the 
horse, mounted him without touching the 
stirrup in the presence of the whole com- 
pany, then tried liis paces — choosing to 
judge himself whether it were safe for his 
bride to ride on a pillion behind him, 
which was the mode in which he in- 
tended to enter tho city.* Likewise he 
caused one of his gentlemen to mount 
behind him, as a lady would ride, to see 
whether the proud courser would submit 
to boar double or not. 

“ When he had concluded all his expe- 
riments, he decided that it was not pro- 
per to trust the safety of his bride to his 
favourite charge# ; 'so King James dis- 
mounted from him, and condescended to 
ride on the Queen’s gentle palfrey, lie 
mounted, and the Queen was placed on 
a pillion behind him.’ ” 

The real tragedy aud most interest- 
ing period of Mhrgarct Tudor’s life, is 
that which preceded and followed tho 
fatal expedition to Floddcn, to which 
the genius ofMr Aytoun has lately 
added such additional yitereat in his 
exquisite ballads. Miss Strickland has 
also been strongly moved by the same 
catastrophe : — 

" There are traditions still current in 
the neighbourhood of the beautifhl pala- 
tial mill of Linlithgow rclartive to her 
parting with James IV. 

" Near the King’s bed-chamber, an<M|||| 
beautiful little apaAient overlooking the 
lake, supposed to be dressing-ifoom, is. 
a turnpike stair, at the corner of the east 
bide of the quadrangle erected by «^mes 
IV. This leads to a lofty turret or mira- 
dor, called by popular tradition * Queen 
Margaret’s Bower.* It is surrounded by 
a stone bench or divan, and had once,, a' 
small stonq,^ table in the centre. Hero 
tho Queen spent in Ijpars the lire-lohg 
summer’s day on which her husband left 
her to march against England. 
too^ she is said to have passed * 
weary night of Flodden fight,* expejlti^l; 
nows of the engagement, which 
last, but too soon. ' ' ^ ' 

" The fatal field of Flodden not 0^^ 
made Queen Margaret a widow, b^t :i^t 
dcred Scotland desolate and almost die^ 
perate. All the hope tho.t remained 
tho people 6f averting the fury of Henry 
Vlll., and the cruelty of his BaccessfuT 

P 
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general, centred solely iu the Queen — 
being fouij(le<l on tho near relationship of 
herself and ‘>their infant King to the 
southern Hoveroign.** 

The Qnecn conrcricd such of the no- 
bility as survived the red field of Floddon 
to meet the clergy at Perth immediately. 
So prompt were all their proceedings, 
that the young King was crowned at 
Scone, near that city, within tvicnty 
days of his father’s death. It was callbd 
the Monniing Coronation ; for the ancient 
crown of Scotland being held over on the 
baby -brow of the royal infant, most of 
the witnesses and assistants of the cere- 
mony burst into an ‘ infections passion * 
of sob.s and tears. They wept not only 
their own recent losses on the battlc-lield, 
but their late monarch, * who was,’ as 
Ituchanan says, albeit no ooinmeiider of 
kings, ‘ dear to all men while living, and 
mightily lamented by his people at hi.s 
death.’ 

“ When the first agony of grief was 
abated at tho loss of the King and the 
terrible slaughter of the best of the nobi- 
lity and gentry who fought in the serried 
phalanx of spears about his person, the 
discovery was made by the Scottibh 
people tliat no other injury was like to 
accrue from Floddeu fight. It was, to 
all intents and purposes, one of those 
bad expoiiditures of human life called a 
drawn battle. » Had it taken place on 
Scottish ground, it would have been 
reckoned another 13aniiockbum : the 
KiigUsh iiiiist have retreated, (for they 
did so on their own ground,) and the 
Soots would have rctaiuetl posse-^siun of 
the field. As it was, the English had the 
moral advantages of being an invaded 

t iple ; and, as such, their success in 
king a great sla^hier of those who 
were a?rayed in battle on their soil, re- 
dounded more to tlicir true glory than is 
the ease in must great viotorie.s. llut they 
did not purchase it easily. .Stark and 
stiff as James IV. lay under heaps of 
slain, he kept possession of that well- 
stricken field. The despatch of Lord 
Ilacre clt^arly proves that when the Eng- 
lish left the field at nightfall, they were 
ignorant to whom’ the victory belonged. 
Then the Homes and other Border ehief- 
pjiundered the dead at their leisure ; 
theiT countrymen strongly .suspected that 
they slew their King, and turned the 
Beale of victory against their country- 
men. There is the more probability in 
this supposition when it is remembered 
how inflexibly James IV. had maintained 
Justice on his Borders— therefore he had 
honestly won the enmity of those rapa- 
cious septs. 


" Lord Dacre made an excursion of 
observation, with a party of cavalry, in 
the morning after the battle of Floddeii, 
to ascertain who possessed the field ; he 
Raw the King of Scotland's formidable 
train of brass cannon dominant over the 
scene, but mute and motionless ; the ar- 
tillerymen gone ; the Scottish cannon 
and the silent dead were solely in posses- 
sion of the battle-ground. The tliickest 
heaps cumbered it on the spot where the 
royal James and his phalanx had fought ; 
the breathless warriors lay just as dc.ath 
liad left them, for the marauding Border- 
ers had not dared to pursue their occupa- 
tion of stripping and pliinderiiig in the 
full light of d:iy.” 

Queen Margaret, however, did not 
remain long iiicoosobahlc ; slie had 
too much uf the disposition of her 
brother lleniy VIII. iu her to vc- 
inaiii long without a husband; and 
she lixed her eyes on a handsome 
3 M)uth, the Karl of Angus, whom she 
soon afterwards married, to tho no 
small annoyance of lier brother and 
his subjects. Her marriage with him 
gave occasion to the following pleas- 
ing verses by Gawin Douglas, the 
uncle of the nobleman thus honoured 
by the smiles of royalty : — 

Amid&t them, borne within u golden chair, 
O’er-fret with j>eai]s> and colours most 
jireclair, 

That draweii w'us by hackneys all niilk- 
whiti), 

Was set a (jueeii as lily sweetly lair, 
iu purple lobe beinined with gold ilk- 
wberc ; 

Willi gi'mined cl.iSps closoil in all peilUe, 
A diiulom most plea^'antly ]>olne, 

Sate on tin* tressea of her gulden hair, 

And in her h.xnd a sceptre of delight. 

So next her rode in granato- violet, 

'ISvelvc daTii>els, ilka ano on thoir estate, 
Which .‘•e-omed ol her counaoJ most secrete ; 
Aiul next them was a lusty rout, (rod wot ! 
I.uid>, ladies, and full mony a fair jirelatc, 
Biith horn of low estate arid hmh degree, 
Forth with theii i(iieen they all hy -passed 
me, 

At ejisy pace — they riding forth the gate. 
Ami I abode alone within the tree.'' 

iMargaret’s life, after her second 
rnamago, was a series of adventures 
and di.'^asters partly occasioned by the 
turbulent spirit and endless disorders 
of tho times, partly by her own pas- 
sions. She was a true Tudor in her 
disposition. Like her brother, “ she 
spared no man in her lust, and no 
woman in her hate.” When she died, 
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at the a;;e of forty-eight, she had 
already mamcd four husbands, of 
whom three were still alive. She di- 
vorceil, not beheaded, when she was 
tired of her lovers : in that respect 
she was better than Henry. By the 
second of these husbands she had a 
(laughter, named Margaret, whose 
birth took place in the following cir- 
ciirastaneos, characteristic alike of the 
age and country : — 

“ The welcome message of Dacre arrived 
at Coldstream almost in the last minute 
that Qui'lmj M iTgaret could be moved. 
So desperately ill was she takt'ii on the 
road, that her convoy were forced to stop 
by the way, and hurry her into llarbottle 
or llardbattle Castle, one of the grim- 
iQCbt and gauntest stone-donjons that 
frowned on the Knglish frontier. It was 
just llien garrisoned by Lord Dacre in 
person, who had commenced the fierce 
war on tho Borders to w’hich the arrival 
of the t)iike of Albany in Scotland had 
given rise. The portcullis of ll.irbottlo 
was raised to admit the fainting Queen 
of Scotlahd; hut not one Scot, man or 
woman, Lord Dacre vowed, should enter 
with her. Hero was a terrible situation 
for Margaret. She was received into the 
rugged nordcr-fortre<<.s, October 5, and, 
after remaining in mortal agony for more 
tliai. forty-eiglit hours, gave birth to a 
daughter, the Lady Margaret Douglas, 
whose name is familiar to every one on 
the page*! of general history, as the imme- 
diate aneustress of our present royal 
family.” 

The death of Margaret Tudor sug- 
gests the following retlecti<ins to onr 
author, tlic justice and beauty of 
which makes us regret that she does 
not more l'n*qu(mtly speak in lie.r own 
person, Instead of the quaint style of 
aijcieiit annalists. 

‘LSome of Margaret Tudor's*mi3takea in 
govei'iimoiit, it is possible, may ho attri- 
hated to the fact that she is the first 
instance that occurs, since Christianity 
was established in the island, of regnant 
power being confide<l to the hands of a 
wom.aii wJio wjis expected to reign as* 
fihinte She had no education, 

scarcely any religion, and was guided 
entirely by her instincts, which were n. t 
of an elevated character. Her misdeeds, 
and the misfortunes attributable to her 
personal conduct, gave rise to most of the 
terrible calamities which befell her de- 
scendants. Some persons among the 
aristocracy of Scotland followed her evil 
example of divorce, which caused long 
and angry litigation concerning the birtli- 


rights of their descendants. The fearful 
feud between the houses of Arran and 
Darnley-Stu.art was of this*kiud, which 
deeply involved the prosperity of her 
granddaughter, Mary Queen of Scots. 
And that hapless Princess was likewise 
marked as a victim by the cold and crafty 
Riithven,ou account of his family interests 
being ahected by Queen Margaret’s mar- 
ri.*igea and divorces. 

" A succession of tragedies, for three 
generations, was tlie consequence of 
Margaret Tudur*s4iidu1gcnceof her selfish 
passions. Nor are the woes attendant 
on contempt of the tliviuc institution of 
marriage limited to the great ones of the 
earth. Many a doniestio trageiiy, though 
shrouded ia tho obscurity of evory-day 
life, may be traced to tlie same cause. 
Sorrow enters with sin; it desolates tho 
peace of home; and unoffending children 
aulfer for the evil of their parents, when- 
ever persons are found to break, eitlier 
by wilful passions or litigious contest, 
the earliest law given by the Almighty.” 

Tho S(‘con(l Life in tho volume ix 
that of Magdalene of Valois, the 
beautiful fir.^t Queen of James V., 
thobrevity of wliosc reign of forty days 
in Scotland was tbo subject of such 
lamentation to tho country. James 
went to Baris, in the true spirit of 
chivalry, to choose and win a Queen 
in ])erson ; and after* a rapid and 
somewhat discreditable homage to 
Mary of Vendomo, on tho banks of 
tho JiOiro, his inconstant alfcetions 
were at length fixed by Magdalein^ 
danghtc^r of FranrJs L, whom he soon 
after inanied, and who brearno his 
much loved but short-lived Queen. 
Their entrance iqto Scotland is tllfe 

described : — • 

• 

The royal voyagers made the port of 
Leith, .Saturday, May 10, being the fifth 
day from their embarkation, and Whitsun- 
eve. They lauded at the pier amidst the 
acclamations of a mixed multitude of 
loving lieges of all degrees, who came to 
welcome their sovereign home, and to aec 
their new Queen, lif^igdaleoe endeared 
herself for over to the aifectmns* of tlwi 
people by the sensibility she mauifeated 
on that occasiiui ; for wlien * &]ie first 
stepped on .Scottish ground, she 
and, bowing herself down, kissed thS 
moulds thereof for the love she boro the 
King, returned thanks to God for hating 
brought the King and her safely throngli 
tliu seas, and prayed for the happiness 4f 
the country.^ This was indeed enterinji.^' 
upon her high vocation, not like the colu 
state puppet of a public pageant, but ta^ 
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the spirit of a queen who felt and under- 
stood the relation in which she stood both 
to the King<Huid people of that realm. 
A touehing sigCit it must have been to 
thoae who saw that young royal bride 
thus obey the warm impulse of a heart 
overflowing with gratitude to God^ and 
love to all she then looked upon. The 
venerable Sir David Lindsay of the 
Mount, and other contemporary poets, 
who were so soon to hang elegiac wreaths 
of mournful verse on the early bier of 
her who then stood among them in her 
fragile and almost unearthly loveliness, 
radiant with hope, and joy, and happy 
love, culled her 'the pleasant Magdalene,’ 
and ‘ the sweet Flower of France.’ 

King James blithely conducted las 
Queen to his palace of Hulyrood; and, to 
increase the universal satisfaction which 
her appearance and manners had given, 
the auspipions news quickly spread 
through Edinburgh, that slie was likely 
to bring an heir to Scotland. Great 
were the rejoicings in consequence. The 
ancient prediction * that the Freuch wife 
should bring a child the ninth in degree 
from the left side of the stem of Bruce, 
that should rule England and Scotland 
from sea to sea,’ was revived in antici- 
pation of the tlifspring of Jainos V. of 
Scotland by Magdalene of France, aL 
though it would only have been the eighth 
in desceut from that illustrious stock.” 

Her premature and lamented death 
is recorded in these feeling para- 
graphs : — 

“ The early death of Magdalene was 
not only a misfortune to her royal hus- 
band, but a eerious loss to Scotland, and 
even to Christendom, on account of the 
e^ightened views she had received on 
the all-important subject of religion. 
Braiilohie tells ns that * she was very 
deeply regretted not only by James V. 
but by all his people, for she was very 
Qod, and knew how to make herself truly 
eloved. She had a great mind, and was 
most wise and virtuous.’ The first general 
mourning ever known in Scotland was 
worn for Jler, and her obsequies were 
solemnised with the greatest manifestation 
of sorrow of whicli that nation had ever 
been participant. Tho lamentations for 
premature death of this youthful 
<>4^een,*and the hopes that perished with 
her of an heir of Scotland, appear to 
^ave been of a similar character to the 
passionate and universal burst of national 
sorrow which, in the present century, 
pervaded all hearts in the Britannic em- 
pire, for the loss of the noble-minded 
Princess Charlotte of Wales and her 
infant. 


* How many hopes were borne upon thy bier, 
O stricken bride of love ! ' 

The epitaph of this lamented Queen 
was written by Buchanan in elegant 
Latin verse, of which the following is a 
translation : — 

‘ Magdalene OF Valois, Queen of Scot- 
land, DIED IN THE XVI YEAR OF HER 
AGE. 

‘ I was a royal wife, from monarclis sprung, 

A sovereign's daughter, and in hope to be 
Tho royal mother of a regal line ; 

But lest my glory should exceed the height 
Of mortal honour, Death's invidious dait 
Hath laid mo in my morning fiCishuMgs 1101*0. 
Nature and virtue, gloiy, lile, and death, 
Strove to express in ino their utmost power. 
Nature gave beauty ; virtue made me good ; 
Uelentleas death o'er life too soon prevail'd. 
But my fair fame shall Huiirish evermore. 

To compensate for that bricl mortal span 
By lasting meed of uiiivcitial praise.' " 

Mary of Lorraine, daughter of the 
great Duke of Guise, and a lineal 
descendant of Charlemagne, was the 
second (iuecii of James V.: she is 
peculiarly interesting, as her daugh- 
ter was Queen Mary ; and she was 
the ancestress of our present illustrious 
sovereign. We have room only, how- 
ever, for one extract ; — 

'‘‘Let us,* says an eloquent French 
writer of the present day, ‘enter the 
grand gallery of- the Chateau d’Eu, and 
contemplate the noble portraits of the Hue 
of Guise. There wc shall view that old 
Claud of ItOrraine, clad in his heavy 
cuirass, bearing his long sword, first dyed 
in blood at Marignan, having for his 
cortege and companions liis six glorious 
sons ; then we shall see Francis of Lor- 
raine, rival of the Emperor Charles tlio 
Fifth, and conqueror of Calais ; near him 
that Cardinal of Lorraine, eloquent as an 
orator, gallant and magnificent as a prince, 
yet an ambitious and crnel priest. And 
there is the grandchild of Duke Claud, 
Mary Stuart, angel of grief and poesy, 
whose charming head bore a crowii- 
regnaut, and yet fell beneath the axe of 
the executioner.’ 

“ The Duke and Duchess of Longueville 
were both present at the bridal of James 
V. and Magdalene of France. Little did 
the Duchess imagine, when she, as the 
wife of the representative of the brave 
Dunois, and tho eldest daughter of the 
house of Guise-Lorrainc, proudly took 
high place among the great ladies of 
France, near the person of the royal bride, 
that the crown-matrimonial of Scotland — 
never to be worn by her on whoso finger 
she saw the enamoured bridegroom place 
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the nuptial ring — was destined to encircle 
her own brow. Far less could she have 
believed, even if it had been predicted to 
her, that from her union with that Prince 
should proceed a Hue of sovereigns who 
would reign not only over the llritannic 
isles from sea to sea, but whose empire, 
far exceeding that of her mighty ancestor 
Charlemagne, should extend over India, a 
considerable section of America, and in- 
clude vast portions of the habitable globe 
whose existence was then unknown. Be- 
fore the anniversary returned of the day 
that witnessed the nuptials of James and 
Magdalene, all these apparently impos- 
sible events were in an active state of 
progression.’* 

Miss Strickland has announced in 
her Preface that two volumes are to 
be devoted by her to the life of Queen 
Mary; and that great light has been 
thrown upon that interesting subject 
by tlie important original letters 
which Prince Labanotf’s recent re- 
searches and publication have brought 
to light. Wc look with impatience 
for the fulfilment of the promise ; for, 
although nothing can exceed in pa- 
thos and interest Mr Tytlcr’s entran- 
cing account of the captivity and death 
of that celebrated and heroic princess, 
yet we are well aware that much 
light has siuce his time been th^ipwn 
on the subject, by the zealous labours 
of chivalrous antiquaries. That she 
may succeed in vindicating her me- 
mory from much of the obloquy which, 
despite her many great and noble 
qualities, and matchless charms of 
person and manner, still oppresses it, 

is, wc need hardly say, our most 
anxious wish ; and if any one can do 

it, it is hcrscif.> But we confess wc 
have little expectation that it is pos- 
sible even for her chivalfons mind 
and untiring industry' to effect the 
object. Our jo/-c5c?jf view of thisJti- 
teresting question is as follows : — ^Thc 
strength of the case against Queen 
Mary, during her reign in Scotland, is 
such that it remains much the same 
upon tho admitted and incontestible 
facts of history, though all the d;:,- 


pnted points were decided in her 
favour. No original letters of hers, 
or others which can be pinxlrtced— -no 
complete disproval of* those which 
were charged, We believe falsely and 
treacherously', against her— can do 
away with her acts, whatever light 
they may throw upon her motives, or 
tho unparalleled network of treachery, 
selfishness, and duplicity, with which 
she was surrounded. Can it be reason- 
ably hoped that iiny subsequent cflbrt 
of industry or ability will be able to do 
more for Queen Mary’s memory than 
has been done by her gifted dramatic 
biographer Schiller, wlio, in the awful 
scene of her last confession to tho 
priest in prison, immediately before 
being conducted to the block, makes 
her admit her fiiilings in the indul- 
gence of undue hatred against some, 
and impassioned love to others ; aiul 
recount, with sincerity, her stings of 
conscience for having permittcrl the 
King, her husband, to bo put to death, 
and thereafter loaded with favours 
and bestowed her hand on the party 
charged with hfs murder ? It is hope- 
less to deny the magnitude of these 
delinquencies, though men, at least, 
should view them with an indulgentr 
eye ; for they arose, as Schiller makes 
her say, on that dread occasion, from 
the self- forgetfulness and generous 
feelings which led her to trust in a 
sex by whom she was forsaken and 
betrayed.* Such is our present view 
of the case ; but we have every confi- 
dence in Miss Strickland’s powers and 
research, and shall impatiently await 
tho new light she will doubtlesg throw 
on that most fascinaiiing and tragic of 
all biographies. 

The truth appears to be, that Mary 
was a mixed character: no uncommon- 
thing in every age, and especially so in 
that disastrous and profligate one ia 
which Mary’s lot was cast. • Sho wa» 
as charming and heroic as her most 
impassioned advocates would* repre- 
sent, and as impassioned, and in one 
matter guilty, as her worst enemies 


* Ach ! nicht durch hass allein, durch snnd’ ge Liebe 
Noch mehr hab* Ich hochste Gott beleidigt. 

Das Eitle lierz ward zudern Mann gezogen, 

Der treulos inich verlasEen uiid betrogen.” 

Ah ! not through hatred only, but still more through sinful love, have I offended 
Almighty God ! My tender heart was too strongly drawn to man, by whose faith- 
lessness I have been forsaken and betrayed .” — Maria fituart, Act v. scene 7. 
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allege. Her virtues, however, were 
her own; her delinquencies, of the 
religion in which she had been bred, 
and the ago in which she lived. 
It was the age, and she had been bred 
in the court, which witnessed the 
successive murders of the Duke of 
Guise and the Admiral Coligni at the 
court of France ; the Massacre of St 
Bartholomew by a French king, aud 
the fires of Smithfield lighted by an 
Knglish queen. To one pciiod, and 
tl]at the most interesting of her life, 
unmixed praise may be given. From 
the day of her landing in England, 
her conduct was one of dignity, Inno- 
cence, and heroism ; and if her 
previous life was stained by the 
imputation of having permitted one 
murder, suggested to herself by des- 
pair, and recommended by others from 
profligacy, she oxjiiated it by being 
the victim of another, suggested by 
jefiloiisy, executed by rancour, and 
directly ordered by a cruel relative 
and a vindictive rival. 

If thcri IS any blemish in the very 
interesting volume, ‘ of which our 
limits will only permit a more cursory 
notice than its high merits deserve, 
it is to be found in the too frequeut 
use of quotations from old authorities 
or original Icfters in the tcjrty aud the 
mosaic- like appearance which is often 
given to her pages, by the introduction 
of quaint aud anticpiatcd expressions 
drawn from contemporary writers in 
the body of the n.arrative. Wo are 
well aware of the motive which lias 
led to thi.s, and wc respect it as it 
deserves : it arises from the wish to 
be accurate and trustworthy, the anx- 
ious desire to make her Lives a faith- 
ful transcript of the times —to exhibit 


their very “ form and pressure.” The 
object was good, the desire was laud- 
*ible ; but it is quite possible to bo 
carried too far, even iu working out 
the most praiseworthy principle. 
Long accounts of dresses, decorations, 
and processions ; entries of expenses 
in Treasurers’ accounts ; oven original 
letters, unless on very particular oc- 
casions, arc the materials of biography, 
but they are not biogtaphy itself. 
It is living character, not still life, 
which we desire to see deliuertod : 
the latter is the frame of the i)icture, 
but it is not the picture itself. Such 
curious details are characteristic, 
generally amusing, often interest- 
ing ; but they, in general, do better 
in foot-notes than in the body of the 
narrative. Wo must admit, however, 
that Miss Strickland has exhibited 
equal judgment and skill iu the man- 
ner in which she has ^fitted in those 
contem]>orary extracts into the body 
of the narrative, aud the selection 
she has made of such as are most 
curious aud characteristic of the 
times. By many, we are well aware, 
they will be considered as not the 
least interesting part of her very 
interesting volumes. It is the prin- 
ciple of inlroducing them in the text 
that we wish her to reconsider. 
Unity of composition is not less 
essential to the higher productions 
of art, in history or biography, than 
in painting or the drama; and 
Miss Strickland writes so powerfully, 
and paints so beautifully, that wc can- 
not but often regret when we lose the 
thread of her flowing narrative, to 
make way for extracts from a quaint 
annalist, or entries from the accounts 
of a long-forgotten exchequer. 
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Tini: LAY OF THK NlEBELUNdEN. 


Wolf, tho learneu German, vas 
certainly very far wrong — as Germans 
ill their endless speculations arc apt 
to be— when he set himself to explain 
the Iliad without Homer ; an attempt 
which, to our British ears, generally 
soiindcil prftty much as profane as to 
explain the world without God, or, 
according to Cicero’s simile against the 
Epicureans, to explain the existence 
of a book by the mere accidental out- 
tumbling of alphabetic counters on 
the ground. The Iliad could not have 
existed without Homer — so the rude 
instinct of the most iinlcarncd and 
most unraetaphysical English Buli 
declared against the cloud-woven 
theories and the deep- sunk lexico- 
graphical excavations of the famous 
Berlin professor; and tho rude instinct, 
after much philological sa])ping and 
mining, stands ground. But Wolf did 
not labour in vain. Though he did 
not take the citadel, ho made broaches 
into many ])arts of our clas.sical cir- 
cumvallation, formerly deemed most 
strong, and made us change, in great 
measure, the fashion of our fortifica- 
tions. Ill the same manner Niebuhr, 
ivith his knotty club, made sad havoc 
among the ivaxen images 'of the old 
Komans, which the piety of Livy — 
taking them for genuine granite sta- 
tues— had set forth with such a wealth 
of fine patriotic elocution ; but aft(U’ 
all this work of destruction, Home still 
remains with its Tiber, and, in the 
minds of most sane persons, Itomidus 
also, w'c imagine; while the great 
Julius shinoa a kingly star.every inch, 
as much after Niebuhr’s strong brush 
as before. What, then, was the great 
truth by virtue of wdiich — as stupid 
sermons are redeemed by a good text 
— Wc^lf, with his startling anti- 
Hoineric gospel, made so many pro- 
selytes, ami such fervid apostles, 
among the learned and the pocth of 
his countrymen? Plainly tliis, that 
he seized wdth a keen glance, and a 
grand comprehensiveness, the minstrel 


character of the Popular Epos of 
early ages, as distinguished from the 
more artificial and rnriously- piled 
compositions of move polished times, 
bearing the same name. Wolf wa?, 
wrong— say mad, if you please— in as- 
serting that Pisistijatus, with a wdiole 
army of such refurbisliors of old weaves 
as Ouomacritus, could have put to- 
gether such a glowing vital whole as 
the Iliad ; but he was right, nud alto- 
gether sound, w hen ho looked upon the 
great Epic songof the wrath of Achillea 
as a thing essentially diffm-ent, not 
only in degree, but in kind, from tho 
ALneid of V'^irgil, or the IWmlise ImsI 
of our Milton. Many men of learning 
and taste, from Scaliger downwards, 
have instituted largo ami ciiiioua com- 
parisons between tlic great national 
Epos of the Greeks, and that of tiio 
Homans ; but the comparison of things 
that have a radically difierent charac- 
ter can seldom produce any result 
beyond the more expression of liking 
.and disliking ; as if, among critics of 
trees, one should say, T prefer a hrist- 
lint/ pine^ while another says, Give me 
the smooth beech, Gr, a result even 
more unsatisfactory might be produced. 
Starting from the beech as a sort of 
model tree, a forest critic, predeter- 
mined to admire the pine also, might 
spin out of his brain a nunrber of subtle 
analogies to prove that a pine, though 
bearing a different name, is, in fact, 
the same tree as a beech, lyid pos- 
sesses, when more [iliilosophically con- 
sidered, all the essential characteristics 
of this tree. You laugh ? — but so, and 
not otherwise, did it fare with old 
Homer, at the hands of many profes- 
sional philologists and literary dile- 
tantes, who, wdth a perfect* apprecia- 
tion of such works of polished skill as 
ih^yKneid anrl the Jerusalem Delivered 
— as being akin to their owm modern 
taste — must needs apply the same 
test to take cognisance of such 
strange and far- removed objects as the, 
Iliad and Odyssey. Such transference 


The Fall of the yiebelungers ; otherwise the Bouk of Kriemhild : a ti-anslation of 
the yiahelmije or Niebelungen Lied. By William Naxsox LkttsOM. London : 
Williaiiia and Noi'gate, 1850. 

Uehcr die Iliade und daa Niebelungen Lied. Von Karl Zell. Kari&ruhe : 1043* 
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(tf tljc mould that measures one thing literature of Germany : they are genc- 
to another, and an altogether different rally conversant only with the pro- 
tliingf is iwdecd a common enough ductions of the day, or, at farthest, 
trick of our ewry-day judgments; but with those of the most celebrated 
it is, nevertheless, a sort of criticism authors.'’ So, indeed, it must be ; 
altogether barren of any positive re* the necessary business and amuse* 
suits, and which ends where it begins ments of life leave but few of us at 
— in talk. To the character and cer- liberty to follow the example of the 
tninty of a science, it can assuredly learned Germans, and refuse to look 
have no claim. If yon wish to descant at Helen before we have critically 
Avith any beneficial result upon roses, investigated the historf^ of Jove’s 
pray compare one English rose with amours, and of Leda’s egg. So much 
another, and not with a Scotch thistle, the more are wo beliolden to gentle- 
Uring not the fine city dame into con- men like the present translator, who, 
tact with the brown country girl ; but by the patient exercise of those pious 
let Lady B’s complexion be more deli* pains which are the pleasure of poets, 
cate than Lady C’s, and the brown of put us into the condition of being able 
Bessie be more healthy than that of to hear the notes of that strange old 
Jessie. Jessie, if j’oii will consider Teutonic lyre prolonged through the 
the matter, has nothing in common aisles of an English cclio-chainbcr. 
Avith Lady B, except this, that she Is Mr Lettsom lias done a Avork, much 
a woman. As little 'has Homer in Avanted for the English lover of 
common with Virgil, or Tasso, or poetry, honestly and Avell : this avo 
Milton. With Avhom, then, is Ilomcr can SJiy from liaAung compared it in 
to be compared ? A hundred yeai*s various places Avith a prose translation 
ago, Voltaire, with all his Avit, could of the old German poem, published 
not have answered that question — the at Berlin in ltS14 ; * also from the 
whole age of European criticism of distinct recollection which avc liaA^c of 
which Voltaire was the oracle and the the character and tone of the modern 
god could not have answered it ; but German version of Marbach, which wo 
thanks — after the Percy Ballads, and read for the first time several years 
Cowper, ancj Wordsworth, and ago. But JMr Lettsom’s translation 
Southey, and Burns — to EreJerick bears also internal evidence of its 
Augustus W'olf, that question we can excellence : there is a quiet simplicity 
answer now in the simplest and most and easy talkative breadth about it, 
certain Avay in the Avorld, by pointing characteristic no less of the general 
to the famous Spanish Cid, and the genius of, the Germans than of the 
old Teutonic Lay of the Niejiei.on- particular medircval epoch to which it 
OKN. belongs. With a perfect confidence, 

To the Cid, Ave may presume that therefore, in the trustAvorthiness of the 
those oiir readers who Ioa'C popular present English version, we proceed to 
poetry, and are nut happy enough to lay before our readers a rapid sketch 
know the sonorous old Castilian, have of the Epic story of the Niebclungeii, 
been happily introduced by the great accompanied with such extracts as 
Avork of Southey. But, with respect may servo to convey an idea of the 
to the other great popular Epos of general tone and character of the 
Western Europe, avc suspect Mr Lett- composition. 

SOM is only too much in the right At Worms, upon the Rhine, (so* 
Avhen he says, that this venerable the poem opens,) there dwelt three 
nionanfeut of the old German genius is puissant kings — Gunther and Geruot 
•'so little known amongst us, that and Gieselher — three brothers, of 
most ordinary renders havo not so Avliom Gunther was the eldest, and, in 
.inuch aslicardofit. Even amongst the right of primogeniture, swaye<l fhc 
nmuerous and iucreasingclass of those scepti;e of Burgundy. f These kings 
who are acquainted Avith German, had a sister named Kriemhild, the real 
few pay attention to the ancient heroine and fell female Achilles of the 

* Das Ni€belungm Lied ; in's hoch Deutsche tibertragen. You August Zeuxe.. 
Berlin: 1814. 

t These Burgundians are, in the second part of the poem, also called the Nkhe^ 
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Epos ; for though she is as gentle and Achilles^ so the most significant desig- 
niild as a Madonna till her love is nation for this mediaeval Iliad of the 
wounded, after that she nourishes a Germans would bo the* revenge of 
desire of vengeance on the murderers KrienHiild. After nanfing these, and 
of her hnsband, as insatiate and in- other notable personages of the Bur- 
exorable as that which the son of gundiaii court at Worms, the poet 
Pcleus, in the lliad^ nurses against makes use of a dream, as iBschylus 
the son of Atreus for the rape of in the Agamemnon uses an omen, to 
the lovely Briseis. In fact, as the open up, in a fitful glimpse of pro- 
great work of Homer might be pliccy, the general burden and fateful 
more fully •designated the wrath of issue of his tale. 

** A dream was dreamed by Kriemhild, the virtuous and the gay. 

How a wild young falcon she trained for many a day. 

Till two fierce eagles tore it ; to her there could not be 
In all tho world such sorrow as this perforce to sec. 

To her mother Uta at onco the dream she told ; 

But she the threatening futui-e could only thus unfold — 

* The falcon that thou truinedst is sure a noble mate ; 

God shield him in his mercy, or thou must loso him straight/ 

* A mate for me ! What say’st thou, dearest mothcr.uiinc 1 
Ne’er to love, assure thee, my heart will I resign. 

ril live and die a maiden, and end iis I began, 

Nor (let what else befall me) will suffer woe for man.* 

' Nay ! ’ said the anxious mother, ‘ rciiomicG not marriage so ; 

Wouldsl tliou Imo hcaitfelt idcjisuro t:istc evor here below, 

Mail’s lovo alone can give it. Thou’rt fair as eye cifti sec : 

A fitting mate God send thee, and naught will wanting be.’ 

' No more,’ the maiden answered, ‘ no more, dear luollicr, say ; 

From many a woman's fortune, this trutlris clear as day. 

That falsely smiling pleasure with pain reipiitcs us ever. • 

1 from both will keep me, and thus will sorrow never.' 

So in her lofty virtue, fancy-free and gay, 

Lived the noble maiden many a happy day; 

Nor one more than another found favour in her sight ; 

Still, at tho last, she wedded a fax- renowned knight. 

Ho was the self-same falcon she in lior dream liad seen, 

Foretold by her wise mother. What vengeance took the queen 
On her nearest kinsmen, who him to death had done I , * 

That single death atoning died many a mother's son.” 

With these words en^ the very two distinct parts or acts — the famous 
short first canto, or, ill the phraseology Siegfuied, “with the horny liide,’^ 
of the bard, “ adventure” of the poem, as the old German chap-book has it, 
The second introduces us to tho most which any of our readers may have for 
prominent male character in the first a groschen or two in Leipzig, and not 
part of the poem — for it is divided into more, we suppose, than a sixpence here. 

** In Ncthcrland there flourished a prince of lofty kind, 

(Whose father bight Siegrnuud his mother Siegclind) 

111 a sumptuous castle, down b^ the llhiiie's fair side ; • 

Men did call it Xanton ; ’twas famous far and wide.” 

This princely youth, who, like the ing employed his early days, like an- 
Spanish Cid, is perfect even to the ciciit Hercules and Theseus, in at- 
smallest hair on his beard, after hav- tacking and overcoming every sort of 

which epithet, however, in the first part, is applied to certain distant Scaudi- 
iiavlan vassals of Siegfried. The origin of this name has caused much dispute amongst 
the learned. 
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terrible monster, in bestial or tnman “second adventure.” Like a dutiful 
guise, that came in his way, is dubbed son, as well as a fearless knight, he 
knight with«tJie stroke of the chival- will accept no royal honours, or 
rous sword, innlue form, and a festival share in the official dignities of govern- 
is held in honour of the event, the ment, so as long as his father and 
(ioscription of which occupies the mother live. 

‘‘ While Siegoliiid and Siegmund yet lived and flourished there, 

Full little rccke<l tlieir offspring the royal crown to wear. 

>fe only would be master, and excrci> e command, 

’GaiiLSt those whoso pride o’envceiiing ilisturbed the peaceful laud. 

None voiiiur'd to defy him ; since weapons first he took, 

Tlie bed of sloth but seldom tlio noble knight could brook! 

Ho only Houglit for batth's : bis prowess-gifted hand 
Won liiiu renown eterii.il iu evtay foreign strand.” 

Hut even the sturdy mail-clad he- other serious occupation, and that, of 
rocs of medieval knighthood some- course, was love. With the entrance 
times tired of “battles;” and when on this new career, the third adven- 
they w(*re thus aweary, they had one tiire is occupied. 

“ ’7’was f-i'Mom tear or sorrow the warriors broa«'5t assii^’od ; 

At length lu; heaid a lumoiir liow a lovely maid 
In IJmguiidy w^ls^hveIlillg, the fairest of the fair; 

I'or her he won inueli iflcasiiri*, but d;\sli’d with toil ami care.” 

Siogfriecl opens his dctcrniinatioii this rumour, and take to wife none 
to his i)arents to follow the fortune of other than — 

“ Tho bright Purgundian maiden, best gem of Guntber’s throne, 

W hose JUr-renowJV^-d bchuty stands uiiapproachcd alone.” 

This resolution, of course, as is the youth ; but with a calm and decided 
fortune of true love, meets with oppo- answer, such as true love know s how 
sition, at first, from the parents of the to give, the difficulty is overcome. 

• “ Dearest father mine, 

Tho love of high-born women for ever I'll resign 
Jiatlior than play tlie w'oocj* but w'hcnj my lu'art is sot.” 

Forthwith, therefore, he sots out on where — could not err. To make the 
an expedition to Worms, predeter- necessary impression on so mighty a 
mined, after the common fashion of* king as Gunther, tlie Prince of tho 
medieval love romances, to marry the Xetherland is pranked out most gor- 
woman wdiom he had never seen ; for geously with all that woman’s needle 
in these matters, rumour, it was can produce of chivalrous embroidery ; 
thought — that plays so falsely else- and, thus accoutred, — 

“On tlio .seventh fair morning, by Worms along the strand, 

In kuiglitly guise were pricking the dcatli-dufyir.g baud; 

Tho ruddy gold fair glittered on every riding vest ; 

Their steeds they meetly govt*rued, all pacing soft abreast. 

Th^ir shields w'cro new' and massy, and like flame they glowed ; 

As bright, too, shone their hehuots ; whilo bold Siegfried rode 
Stmight to tho court of Gunther to w’oo tho stately maid. 

Eye never looked on champions so gorgeously arrayed. 

Down to their spurs, loud clanging, reached the swords they woio; 

Sharp and woll-tompercd lances the chosen champions bore ; 

One, two spans broad or better, did Siegfried sternly shako, 

WTth keen and cutting edges grim and ghastly wounds to make. 

Their golden-coloured bridles firm they held in hand ; 

Silken wore their poitrals : so rode they through tho laud. 

On all sides the people to gaze on them began ; 

Then many of Gunther s liegemen swift to meet them ran.” 
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Then follows the formal reception bat spSsciaily of the gentle ladies, who, 
nt the court of Worms, and, as on on occasions when propriety did not 
nil great festival occasions in those allow them publicly to appear, enjoy 
<).iys, a tournament is held, whei'O the dear delight of gazing on bearded 
the stranger knight, of course, acquits swordsmen even more exquisitely 
himself like a god rather than a man, from behind a window. 

>0 the admiration of all beholders, 

‘'At court the lovely hidios were asking ovorimn-i', 

Who was the stately stranger that so rich vesture wore, 

At once BO strong of presence fuid so i Crong of hiuid I 
When many ii one gtivc answer, ‘Tis the King of Ncthcrland.’ 

He crer was the foremost, wliateVr the game they ])layod. 

Still m liis inmost bosom ho boro oiio lovely ma'ul, 

Whom ht‘ hehoM had never, and j'ct to all preferred , 

She too of liim, in secret, spoke many a kindly word. 

AVhen ill tlie court contending, fierce sijnire and hardy kj'iij.ht, 

As fits the young and imhle, waged the miinio fight, 

Oft KrieinhilJ tlirougli her wimlows wonhl LM)k, Iiorself unseen — 

Then no other pleasure needed the gentle (^uecii.’' 

But though Krieirdiild saw Siog- remained with Guiilhcr a whole 
fried through the window, Siegfried year. 

Nor all that weary season a single glimt>so could gain 
Of her who after brought him hucJi pleasure aud such pain.’* 

• 

Like the disciples of Pythagoras, Ludeger the Bold, aud leagued with 
the amorous knights of those days him King Liidcgast of Denmark, to 
liad first to serve a long apprentice- attack the realm of the Burgundians, 
ship of the severe discipline of absti- Coming home, like a Mars-siibduing 
iicncc, before tliey were permitted to Diomede, from this fierce encounter, 
ki>s the hand of beauty, or to meet the knight of the Ncthcrland is at 
even its distant glance. The fourth length deemed worthy to be intro- 
ad venture, therefore, goes on to tell diiccd to his dcatiued fair. Another 
how Siegfried showed his prowess by tourney is held, at which Kricmhild 
lighting w'itli the Saxons, who had publicfy appears, 
come under the guidance of their king, • 

“Now went hIic forth the loveliest, as fortli the morning goes, 

From misty clouds out-beaming : then all liis weary woes 
Left him in heart who bore her, ami so long time had ilone. 
lie saw there stately standing the fair, the peerless one. * 

Many a atone full pr«oloiLs flashed from her veaturo bright ; 

Her rosy bhiahos darted a softer, mddicr light. 

Whate’er might be his wishes, ea<-h could not but confess 
He ne’er on earth lia<l witnessed such jierfeet loveliness. 

\s the moon arising out glitters every star. 

That through the clouds so purely glimmers from afar. 

E’en so love-breathing Kricinliild dimmed every beauty nigh. 

Well might, at such a vision, n my a bold heart beat high.” 

AVith not less of serene beauty, and ings of Siegfried on first coming within 
a quiet naturalness that is peculiar to the sweet atmosphere of woman's 
him, the old bard describes the feel- love. 

“ There stood he, the high-minded, beneath her star-bright eye, 

His cheek as fire all glowing ; then said she modestly, 

‘ Sir Siegfried, you are w'clcome, noble knight and good ! ’ 

Yet loftier at that greeting rose his lofty mood. 
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He bowed with soft emotion, and thanked the blushing fair ; 

Love’s strong constraint together impelled the enamoured pair ; 

Thciis longing eyes encountered, their glances, every one, 

Bound knight and maid for over; yet all by stealth was done. 

That in the warmth of passion he pressed her lily hand, 

I do not know for certain, but well can iindcrsttmd. 

Twere surely past believing they ventured not on this ; 

Two loving hearts, so meeting, else had done amiss. 

No more in pride of summer, nor in bloom of May, 

Knew he such hcart-fclt pleasure as on this happy day, 

Wlicn she, than May more blooming, more bright than summer’s pride. 

His own, a dream no longer, was standing by his side. 

Then thought full many a champion, ^ Would this had happ’d to mo. 

To be with lovely Kricmhild, as Siegfried bold I sec, 

Or closer e’en than Siegfried'; well were I then, I swear,” 

None yet was champion who so deserved a queen.” 

Thus far well. But his probation of Iceland, “ far be3"ond the sea,’’ who, 
was not yet hnished. Before finally being of a masculine temper and 
joining hand and heart with the peer- strength, had determined to submit 
Jess sister of King Gunther, Siegfried herself to no male lord who had not 
must assist her brother in a yet more proved himself worthy to wield the 
difhcult work than anything that he marital sceptre, by actually mastering 
had hitherto achieved— in gaining the his spouse in strong physical con- 
love of Brunhild, a dough ty'^^ princess flict. 

“ Thcro was a queen higji-soatcd afar beyond the sea, 

None wielded sceptre a migliticr than she ; 

For beauty sbe was matchless, for strength without a peer ; 

Her love to him she offered who could pass her at the spear. 

She tiu'ew the stone, and bounded behind it to the mark ; 

At three games each suitor, with sinews stiff and stark, 

Must conquer the fierce maiden whom he sought to wed, 

Or, if ill one successless, straight must lose his head. 

B’cn thus for the stern virgin had many a suitor died. 

This heard a noble warrior, who dwelt the lihine beside. 

And forthwith rcsolvetl he to win her for his wife ; 

Thereby full many a hero thereafter lost his life.” 

Doubtful of his single strength to so awful a part ; only with this dif- 
subdue^o mettlesome a maid, Gnnther ference, that in the Niebelungen, as in 
enters into a compact with Siegfried the Odyssey, the punishment over- 
to assist him in his enterprise — by fair takes the offending parties, and not, 
means or foul^ as it appears ; and in as in the ^'agedians, their sons and 
this evil compact, and the underhand grandsons. But to proceed: Siegfried, 
work to which it gives rise, lies aU like Jack the Giant-killer, though 
ready visible before the unveiled eye commencing his career as a single 
of the reader, the little black spot mortal with no miraculous power, had 
on the fair bluq of the epic sky, in the course of his chivalrous exploits,, 
which is destined (and the bard is and as the reward of his extraordinary 
ever forward to hint this catas- prowess, got possession of certain 
trophe,*) at a day tliough distant yet wonder-working instruments, that 
* sure, to dilate into a wide-spreading rendered him, when he chose to use 
cloud, and to burst in a fearful deluge them, sure of victoiy against mere- 
that shall sweep hundreds and thou- mortal strength. With the aid of 
sands of the guilty and the guiltless these, Siegfried, for the sake of the 
Into destruction. This is neither more love of Kriemhild, had determined 
nor less than the dark old doctrine of (secretly and unfah-ly) to assist 
, retribution, which in the Greek trage- Gunther in subduing the stout Brun- 
dians, and especially JEscbylus, plays hild. 
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• 

“ I have heard strange stories of wild dwarfs, how they faro : 

They dwell in hollow mountains ; and for protection wear 
A vesture, that hight cloud-cloak, marvellous to tell ; 

Whoever has it on him, may keep him safe and well 

From cuts and stabs of focmen ; him none can bear or sec 
As soon as he is in it, but see and hear can ho 
Whate’er ho will around him, and thus must needs prevail ; 

He grows besides far stronger : so goes the wondrous talc. 

And now with him the cloud-cloak took fair Siogclind’s son, 

The same the uiiconquered warrior, with labour hard, hfid won 
From the stout dwarf Albrecht, in successful fray. 

The bold and ready champions made ready for the way. 

So, os 1 said, bold Siegfried the cloud-clonk boro along ; 

^ When he but put it on him, he felt him wondrous strong ; 

Twelve men’s strength then had he in his single body laid. 

By trains and close devices he wooed the liaughty maid. 

Besides, in that strange cloud-cloak vras such deep virtue found, 

That whosoever wore it, though thousands stood around, 

Might do whatever pleased him, misecn of friend and foe : 

Thus Siegfried won fair Brunhild, which brought him bitterest woe." 

In order the more surely to afford live in an age when a Napoleon would 
his necessary aid,' Siegfried appeared have sought to make an impression on 
among the attendants of Gunther, in the vulgar by “ wearing the plain 
the cliaracter of a subordinate vassal, dregs of* the Institute ; ” nor has he 
Having thus arranged matters, they the slightest conception of the soul of 
set out for the far island of the sea. poetry beating in a breast of which 
And here, as in many other passages, the exterior vesture is the ** hodden 
it is noticeable with what a childlike, ^^rcy,’* or the plain plaid of our Scotch 
almost girlish delight, the old bard Muse. We shall quote this one pas- 
expatiates on the gay dress of his sago to serve for many similar, with 
mighty men. He evidently did not which the poem is studded : — 

“ So with kind diamissul away the warriors strode ; 

Then (julck the fair queen summon’d, from bow’rs where they abode, 

Thirty maids, her brother’s puiqioso to fulfil, 

Wlio in works of the needle were the cliief for craft and skill. 

Silks from far Arabia, white as driven snow, 

And others from Zazamauc, green as gniss doth grow, 

Tliey deck’d with stones full precious ; Kriemhild the garments plann’d 
And cut them to just measure, with her own lily hand. ^ • 

Of the hides of foreign fishes were linings finely wrought, 

Such then were seentbut rarely, and choice and precious thought ,* 

Fine silk was sewn above them, to suit the wearers well, 

Now of the rich apparel bear we fresh marvels tell. 

From the land of Morocco and from tho Libyan coast, , 

The best silk and tho finest is worn and valued most 
By kin of mightiest princes ; of such had tlicy good store*: 

Well Kriemhild show’d tho favour that slio the wearers bore. 

E’er siuco the chiefs wore purposed the martial queen to win, 

In their sight was precious the goodly erinolin. 

With coal-black spots besprinkled ou whiter ground than snow, 

E’en now the pride of warriors at ovciy festal show. 

Many a stone full precious gleam’d from Arabian gold ; 

That the women were not idle, scarcely need bo told. 

Within seven weeks, now ready was the vesture bright ; 

Ready too the weapons of each death-daring knight." 
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With tlic arrival of the kingly travel- begins to show herself as possessed by 
Icfs, and their reception at Iceland, that pride which the wise man tells us 
we cannot alford to detain ourselves, was not made for man, and which, 
Suffice it to iay, that, by the aid of wherever it is harboured, is not long 
the secret invisible cloak {Tarnkappe) of banishing love, confidence, peace, 
of Siegfried, and his good sword and happiness from palace as from 
Balmung, Gunther is greeted by the cabin. The haughty spouse of Gun- 
vanquished Brunhild as her legitimate thcr looks with an evil eye at Sieg- 
lord and master ; and sails back with fried, whom she had known only in 
him to Worms, where she is most his assumed character as vassal of her 
hospitably and magnificently received husband, judging it an affront that 
by her mother-in-law, dame Uta, and her sister-in-law should bo given 
her now sister, the lovely Kriemhild. away to a mere vassal. The respect 
A double marriage then takes place ; with which the hero of Nctherlaird is 
that of King Gunther with Brunhild, treated by her husband, and the whole 
and that of Siegfried with Kriem- court, she cannot and will not uiwSter- 
hild ; and the festivities which then stand. Either he is a vassal, and then 
took place furnish the poet with her pride is justly offended at the un- 
another opportunity for exercising his equal match ; or he is not, and then 
descriptive powers, and displaying Gunther had deceived her with regurd 
the sunny joyousness of his social to the true character of his companion 
nature. Herein, as in many other — and there must be some mystery 
points, ho is quite Homeric; a cer- beneath this, which, as a true daughter 
tain magnificence and amplitude in of Eve, she can have no rest till she 
the common acta of eating and drink- unveils. Possessed by these feelings, 
ing being as essential to his idea of she takes a course worthy of the mas- 
poetry as the luxuriant energy of culine character for which she had 
more lofty functions.* But in the early been so notable. On the 
midst of this connubial hilarity, the marriage- night she resumes her old 
black spot of destiny begins pcrccp- . virgin obstinacy, and will not be 
tibly to enlarge into a threatening tamed:— 
cloud ; and the stately Briinhilcl 

Sir knight/ said she, * it suits not — you’d better leave me free 
From all your prescut purpose — it must and shall not be. 

A maid still will I keep me — (think well the matter o’er) 

Till 1 am told that story.’ Tliis fretted Gimther sore.*’ 

Alas, poor Gunther I So has ii ever took a cord, which she wove strong 
fared with men who marry women and tough about her wrist, and ^vith 
with beards. Tbe embraceless bride that 

The feet and hands of Gunther she tied together all, 

Tlicii to a rail she bore him, and hung him ’gainst the wall, 

And bade liim not disturb licr, nor breathe of love a breath ] 

Sure from the doughty damsel he all but mot his death.” 

In this dilemma Siegfried with his lord ; and both these, in an evil hour, 
invisible cloak was again called in, he gave to his wife — “ a gift that mis - 
and did strange service a second time chief wrought,” as we shall presently 
in helping Gunther to subjugate bis see. 

refractory* yoke-fellow. Brunhild After these achievements, the horny 
tlien became tame, and, like Samson, hero retired homo to the land of his 
lost her wondrous strength ; while father Slegmund and his mother 
Siegfried, as a sort of memorial of this Siegelind ; and after remaining ten 
notable service, secretly abstracted years with him, the fair queen, his 
' and brought with him a golden ring consort, bore him at last an heir.” 
which the stately lady used to wear All this time the haughty spirit of 
on her fine finger, and likewise the Brunhild was brooding over the deep 
girdle with which she had tied her wrong. 

" Why should the lady Kncmhild herself fio proudly bear ? 

And yet her husband Siegfried, what but our man is ho ? 

And lute but little service has yielded for hia fee.” 
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And to clear up this matter, as corao with a great company to 
well as for the sake of old kindness, Worms, and arc entertained in tiM 
an invitation is sent by King Gunther sumptuous fashion that,* as before 
to the heroine in Netherland, which is remarked, the material old minstrel 
accepted. Siegfried and Kriemhild, describes with so much zest, 
and the hoary -headed old Siegmund, 

“ Sore toiled the chief cook, Huinolt ; Oh ! how his orders ran 
Among Ilia imdei-atrappci's ! how many a pot and pan, 

How many a mighty cahlron retched and rang again ! 

They dressed a world of dislics for all the expected train.’* 

The high festal was kept for eleven Siegfried’s hononi;, failed to deafen 
days ; but the loud merriment, which the evil whisper of pride and jealousy 
so luxuriantly was bellowed forth to in the dark heart of BriinhiUl. 

Then thought (ineen Brunhild, ‘ Silent I’ll no longer remain ; 

However to pass I bring it, Kriemhild shall explain 
Wherefore so long her husband, who holds of us in fee, 

Has left undone his service : this sure shall answered be.’ 

So still she brooded mischief, and conned her devil's lore, 

Till she broke off in sorrow the feast so bly the before. 

Ever at her heart lay closely wliat camo perforce to light; 

Many a land she startled with horror and affright.” 

The cloud thickens ; and the first of Brunhild than herself. She said 
thunder-plump, prophetic of the dcs- that, to prove her equality with the 
tilled deluge, will immediately burst, wife of Gunther, she would walk into 
Jealousy is a spider that never wants the cathedral publicly before her ; 
dies. lu the midst of the tilting and and she did so. This was bad 
junketing, the two queens— as queens, enough ; Iftit, following the inspiration 
like other idle women, will sometimes of her womanly wrath once roused, 
do— began to discourse on the merits she divulged the fatal fact of her 
of their respective husbands ; in the possession of Brunhild's ring and 
course of which conversation, the girdle — expressing, at the same time, 
most natural thing in the world was plainly her belief that •her husband 
that Brunhild should proclaim her old Siegfried could not have come by 
cherished belief that Siegfried, as a these tokens in any way consistent 
mere dependent vassal, could never with the honour of the original pos- 
bo put into comparison with Gunther, sessor. Here now was a breach bc- 
who was his king and superior. Oii tween the two queens, that no human 
this, Kriemhild, whose gentleness, art could heal. In vain* was Sieg- 
whcrc the honour of her lord was fried appealed to by Gunther, to 
concerned, tired into lionhood, gave testify to the chastity of Brunhild, 
the retort with a spirit more worthy 

" * Women must bo instructed,* said Siegfried the good kiiiglil, 

‘ To leave off idle talking, and rule their tongues aright. 

Keep thy bur wife in order. I’ll do by mine the same ; 

Such ovorweeniiig 4>lly puts mo mdeed to shame.’ ” 

“Hasty words have often sundered fair dames before.'* 

The haughty princess of Iceland after Siegfried has diaappeafed from 
now perceives that she had from the the scene. This Hagan is a person 
beginiiiug been practised upon by of gigantic energy and great expe- 
Gunther, and that Siegfried had pei rience, but utterly destitute of gentle- 
fonnod the principal part in the plot, ness and tenderness ; all his aitos are 
Against him, therefore, she vows re- selfish, and a cold calculating policy 
veiigc ; and, in order to accomplish is his highest wisdom. Conscience 
his purpose, takes into her counsels ho seems to have none ; and, except 
HactAX chief of Trony, one of the for a purpose, will scarcely trouble 
most prominent characters in the himself to conceal bis perpetration of 
poem, and who in fact may be looked the foulest crimes. lie has the aspect 
on as the hero of the second part, of N apoleon — as he is painted by the 
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graphic pencil of Emerson.' Like Kriemhild, he worms from her the 
l{apo]con, he never hesitates to use secret of her husband's.lnvulnerability, 
falsehood to effect his ends. Pre- or rather of his vulnerability— like 
tending extr^^ordinary friendship for Achilles — oi^onlyone part of the body. 

" Said aho * My husband’s daring, and thereto stout of limb; 

Of old, when on the mountain he slew the dragon grim. 

In its blood he bathed him, and thence no more can feel 
In his charmed person the deadly dint of steel. 

Still am I over anxious, whene'er in fight he stands, 

And keen-edged darts arc liailing from strong heroic bands, 

Lest I hy one should lose him, iny own beloved mate — 

Ah ! how my heart is beating still for my Siegfried's fate.. 

So now I'll toll the secret, dear friend, alone to thee — 

For thou, I doubt not, comshi, will keep thy faith with me — 

Whore sword may pierce my darling, and death sit on the thrust : 

Sec, in thy truth and honour, how full, how firm my trust. 

As from the dragon’s death- wounds gushed out the crimson gore, 

. With the smoking torrent the waiTior washed him o’er ; 

• A leaf thou 'twixt his shoulders fell from the linden bough — 

There only stqel can harm him ; for that I tremble now.' ” 

Possessed of this secret, Hagan secretly draws Siegfried aside to rc- 
finds it cas3^ to watch an opportunity fresh himself, after hard sport, from 
for despatching him. A hunting party the clear waters of a sylvan well ; 
is proposed; and when the hunters and, while he is kneeling down, trans- 
are dispersed in tlio tangled wilds of fixes him between the shoulders on 
the Waslc (Tosges) fovesfc, Hagan, the fatal spot with a spear. Then — 
with Gunther, who was accessory, 

***IIia lively colour faded ; a cloud came o’er his sight; 

Ho cduld stand no longer ; melted all his might ; 

In his paling visiigc the mark of death he boro : 

Soon many a lovely lady sorrowed for him sore. 

So the lord of Kriemhild among the flowerets fell ; 

From the wound fresli gushing liis life’s blood fast did well. 

Tlicii thus, amidst his tortures, oven with his failing breath, 

The false friends he upbraided who had contrived bis death. 

Thus spake the deadly wounded, ' Ay ! cowards false as hell, 

To you I still was faithful ; I seiwcd you long and well ; 

But what boots all ! for guerdon, treason and death I’ve won : 

By your fri<3ifds, vile traitors ! foully have you done. 

Whatever shall hereafter from your loins bo bom. 

Shall take from such vile fathci-s a heritage of scorn. 

On mo you have wreaked malice where gratitude was duo ; 

With shame shall j^ou bo banished by all good knights and true.’ 

With blood were all bedabbled the flowerets of the field. 

Some tirpo with death ho struggled, as though he scorned to yield, 

> ' Even to the foe, whose weapon strikes down the loftiest head 
At last, firm in the meadow, lay mighty Siegfried dead. 

The* death of Siegfried is the catas- old Slegmund returns homo in silent 
trophe of the first part of the poem, sorrow, for he is too weak to ofler 
Kriemhild laments the death of her resistance ; and, to complete the 
peerless knight with a love more than matchless wrong, the thorough- work- 
the love of common women, and ing, never-hesitating Hagan takes 
which feeds itself on the intense hatred unjnst possession of the Nicbeluii- 
ofthe murderer, and the inly-cherished gen treasure” — a famous hoard be- 
expectation of revenge. The hoary stowed by Siegfried on bis wife — thus 
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depriving the fair widow of the means was Hngan^s motive for this, as for 
of external muiiificciice, as ho had all his crimes. Ho was never a villain 
formerly stopt her source of inward without a reason, 
consolation. Not avarice, but policy, 

* * A pnidont nian,' said Hagan, ' not for a single hour, 

Would such a mass of treasure leave in a womau's power. 

She’ll hatch, with all this largess, to her outlandish brew. 

Something that hereafter all Burgundy may rue.’ 


A deep desire of revenge now 
takes possession of the ouce gentle 
mind of Kricmhild ; and all the milk 
of her affections is metamorphosed 
into gall. The best things, it is 
proverbially said, when abused, be- 
come the w'orst ; and so the revenge 
of Kriemhild, revcale<l in the second 
part of an essentiall}" Christian poem, 
works out a catastrophe far more 
bloody than the warlike wrath of the 
heathen Pelidau, or the well- calcu- 
lated retribution w^ovked by the bow 
of the cunning Ulysses, — 

“ For Earth begets no monster dire 

'rhan man's own heart more dreaded. 

All-venturing woman's dreadful ire 
When love to woe is wedded.” 

We have now finished a rapid out- 
line of iiinctccii adventures of the 
Nicbclnngen Lay; and there arc thirty 
such divisions in the whole poem. 
Our space forbids us to detail what 
follows with equal fullness ; ^ but the 
extracts already given will have been 
sufficient to give the reader a fair idea 
of the gcner«al character of the compo- 
sition. A brief summary of the pro- 
gress of the story, till it ends in the 
sanguinary retribution, may therefore 
content us. 

For thirteen years after the death 
of Siegfried, Kricmhild remained a 
widow. At the end of that period a 
knightly messenger, Sir Riiclegcr of 
Bechelaren, came fromEtzcl, King of 
the Huns, requesting the fair sister of 
King Gunther to supply the place of 
his quetn, “ Dame Hclca,” lately de- 
ceased. Nursing silently the religion 
of sorrow, the widow at first refused 
steadfastly to give car to any message 
of this description ; Hagan also, with 
his dark far-seeing wisdom, gave his 
decided negative to the proposal, 
knowing well that, beneath the calm 
exterior of time- hallowed grief, the 
high-hearted queen, never forgetting 
by whose hand her dear lord had 
fallen, still nursed the sleepless appe- 
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tite for revenge. The brothers of the 
king, however, hi» other counsellors, 
and Dame Uta, urged the acceptance 
of the proposal, with the hope there- 
by, no doubt, of compensating in some 
degree to the royal widow for the in- 
jury at whoso infliction they had con- 
nived. Hut all this moved not 
Kricmhild; only the distinct pledge 
given by Iludegcr that he would help 
her, when once the sharer of King 
Etzol’s throne, to avenge herself of all 
her enemies, at length prevailed. She 
married a second husband mainly to 
acquire the means of avenging the 
death of the first. Under the protec- 
tion of Margrave Kudeger therefore, 
and witli bad* omens only from tho 
lowering brows of Sir HagaU) tlio 
widow of Siegfried takes her .departure 
from Worms, and proceeding through 
Bavaria, hnddown the Danube— after 
being hospitably entevtained by tho 
good bishop Pilgrin of Passaii — ar- 
rives at Vienna, where she receives a 
magnificent welcome from “ the wide- 
ruling Etzel,” and his host of motley 
courtiers, pranked with barbaric pomp ' 
and gold, that far ontshono the 
brightest splendour of the Rhine. 
Polacks and Wallachians, Greeks and 
Russians, Thuringlans and *Danc3, 
attend daily, and do knightly service 
in the court of tho mighty King of the 
Huns. The marriage feast was held 
for seventeen days with all pomp and 
revelry ; and after that the happy 
monarch set out with Krlqpiliild for 
his castle at Buda. There ho dwelt 
“ in proudest honodr, feeling nor woo 
nor sorrow,” for seven years, during 
w'hich time Kricmhild boro hiiQ a son, 
but only one, wdiom the pious wife 
prevailed with her lord to have bap- 
tised after the Christian custom. 
Meanwhile, in her mind she secretly 
harboured the same deep-rooted de- 
termination of most unchristian 4’c- 
venge ; and towards the dark Hagan 
delay only intensified her hatred. 
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Accordingly, that she might find 
means of dealing back to him the blow 
which he had inflicted on her first 
husband, she prevailed on Etzel to 
invite her brothers, with their attend- 
ants, and especially Hagan, to come 
from the far Rhine, and partake the 
hospitality of the Huns in the East. 
This request, from motives partly of 
kindness, partly of curiosity, was at 
once responded to by all ; only, as 
usual, the dark Hagan stands alone, 
and prophesies harm. He knew he 
had done a deed that could not be 
pardoned; and he foresaw clearly 
that, in going to Vicuna, he was 
marching into a lion’s den, whence, 
for him, certainly there was no return. 
But, with a hardihood that never 
deserts him, if for no other rea- 
son than that no one may dare to 
call him a coward, Uc goes along 
with the doomed band, the only con- 
scious among so many unconscious, 
who were destined to turn the halls 
of IlTuriish merriment into mourning, 
and to change the wine of the ban- 
queters into blood. So<lar, liowever, 
his dark anticipations prevailed with 
his unsuspecting comrades, that they 
marched in great force and well 
armed ; so that when, after encoun- 
tering some bloody omens on the long 
road, they did at length encounter 
the false fair welcome of the injured 
queen, they were prepared to sell their 
lives dearly, and to die standing. No 
sooner arrived than they were well 
advertised by the redoubted Dietrich 
of Bern, (Verona,) then attached to 
Etzcl’s court, of the temper 6t their 
hostess, and of the deathfnl dangers 
that awaited them behind the fair 
show of regal hospitality. This in- 
formation only steeled the high heart 
of Ilagaii the more to meet danger in 
the only way that suited his temper, 
by an op^n and disdainful defiance. 
He and his friend Volker, the “ va- 
liant gleeman,” wiio plays a distin- 
gnished part in the catastrophe of the 
poem, doggedly seated themselves 


before the palace gate, and refused to 
do homage to the Qneen of the lluns 
in her own kingdom; and, as if to 
sharpen the point of her revenge, dis- 
played across liis knees his good 
broadsword, that very invincible 
Balmunff which had once owned no 
hand but that of Siegfried. This dis- 
play of defiance was a fitting prelude 
to the terrible combat that follow ed. 
Though the knight of Trony was the 
only object of Lady Kriemhild’s 
hatred, connected as lie was witli the 
rest of the Burgundians, it was im- 
possible that the sword should reach 
his heart witlioiit having first mowed 
down hundreds and thousands of the 
less imjiortant subordinates. Accord- 
ingly, the sanguinary catastrophe of 
the tragedy consists in this, tJiat in 
order to expiate the single sin of 
Hagan — proceeding that did origi- 

nally out of the false dealing of Sieg- 
fried, and the wounded jiride of 
Brunhild — the wJiolo royal family of 
the Burgundians or NiebeUuigcrs arc 
prostrated in heaps of promiscuous 
slaughter with their heathen focincn, 
tlie Huns. The slaughter of the 
suitors, in the twenty-second book of 
the Odyssey, is ferocious onongh to‘ 
our modern feelings ; but the gigantic 
butchery with which the Nhjbelniigen 
Lay concludes outjjurplcs that as far 
as the red hue of Sylla’s murders 
did the pale castigation of common 
politicians. Eight books are occupied 
in describing the details of this red 
ruin, which a woman’s revenge work- 
ed ; and the different scenes arc 
painted out with a terrific grandeur, 
that resembles more the impression 
produced by some horrid opium 
dream than a human reality. Vic- 
tim after victim falls before the Titanic 
vastness of the Burgundian heroes — 
Gunther, and Gernot, and Gieselher, 
the valiant gleeman Volker, who 
flourishes his broadsword with a 
humorous ferocity, as if it were his 
fiddlestick, and, above all, the dark 
Hagan himself: 


Well grown and well compacted was that redoubted guest ; 
Long were his legs and sinewy, and deep and broad liis chest. 
His hair, that once was sable, with grey was dashed of late, 
And terrible hia visage, and lordly was his gait.” 


Finding her first attempt at mid- first commits her cause to Bloedel, 
night assassination fail, the Queen the brother of Etzel ; bnt in an instant 
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bis head was severed from his body 
by the might of Sir Dankwart. A 
terrible massacre ensues, during which 
the banqueting ball of King Etzel is 
turned into a charael- house. Then 
Iring, the Danish Margrave, falls in 
single combat with Hagan. An in- 


Mate rash is now made by the Hnns 

against the Burgundians, who had 
fortified themselves in t^e hall ; but 
against such men ^s Dankwart, 
Hagan, and Volker, they avail no 
more than hail against the granite 
rock. 


Thereafter reigned deep silence, the din of war was hushed ; 
Through cvciy crack and ci’anny the blood on all sides gushed 
Fr Jill that large hall of slaughter ; re<l did the gutters run. 

So much was through their prowess by those of Rhineland done.’ 


Krienihild then, finding all her cflbrts 
with the sword batlled, sets fire to 
the hall ; but, the roof being vaulted, 
even tins application of the terror 
that scared Napoleon from Moscow, 
did not subdue the Promethean euclnv- 
ance of the Burgundians. The noble 
Margrave Rudeger is at last appealed 
to, as bound by his promise made to 
Kriemhild at AVorms to prosecute 
the bloody work of her revenge to 
the last ; but he also, with five hundred 
of liis men, falls in the bloody wrest- 
ling, and with him bisadversaryOernot, 
the brother of Gunther. Lastof all, the 
haughty defiant spirit of the unsubdued 
Hagan draws, though unwilling, the 
redoubted Dietrich of Beni into the 
fight; and before his might Hagan 
himself is not slain, but taken captive. 


that he may be reserved to glut the 
private appetite of the sanguinary 
queen. '‘'‘Bring me here John the 
head in a charger ! ” No- 
thing less than this will satisfy the 
terrible revenge of Kriemhild. With 
her own hand she lifts up the terrible 
sword Balmung, and, meeting Hagan 
face to face in the dark prison, and 
charging him Jjot to yie heart with his 
ileadly wrongs, severs the head from 
ill's body. Kriemliild’s revenge is now 
complete. But the revenge of Him 
who rules above required one other 
blow. TJiis was immediately executed 
by the aged master Hildebrand, one 
of Dietrich’s company. And the 
poem concludes, like a battle-field, 
wdth many to weep for, and only a 
few to w’cep. 


''There iiov/ the di'eary coiqiscs stret<*h(‘(l till around were seen ; 
There lay, hewn /in pieces, the fair anti noble ipiecn. 

Sir Dictrieh and King Etzel, their tears began to start ; 

For kinsmen, jiiid for vassals, each sorrowed in his heart. 


The mighty tiiitl the noble there lay together dead; 
Por this liad all the people tlole ami drearilicatl. 

The feast of roytil Etzel was thus sin it up in woe. 
Pain in the steps of pleasure treads over here below.’ 


On the singular poem, of which a 
brief but complete outline now stands 
before us, many remarks of a critical 
and historical nature miglit bo made; 
but we confine ourselves to three 
short observations, and with these 
leiive the matter to the private medi- 
tations of the reader. First, That the 
poem is not “ snapt out of the air,” 
as the Germans say, but has a his- 
torical foundation, seems sufficienuy 
manifest — Etzel being plainl}’^ the 
famous Attila, Dietrich, Theodoric the 
Goth, and counterparts to Siegfried 
and Gunther being producible from 


the early history, of tlic "t'rauks.* 
Besides this, it is perfectly plain, from 
the analogy of the Cld, and other 
popular poetry of the narrative char- 
acter, that not religions allegory — as 
some Germans would have it — but 
actual, though confused aiyl exagger- 
ated history, is the real staple of aucli 
composition. The nucleus of the 
story of the Burgundian Kings, and 
the revenge of Kriemhild, .belongs, 
probably, to the century following 
that in which Attila was so prominent 
a character. But the complete poem, 
in its present shape, is not later than 


* In the year 4.36, Gimdicarius, king of the BurgundianR, was destroyed with his 
follow'ers by the Huns ; and this event is sui>poscd to be represented by the catas- 
trophe of the Nieboliingen. — Lettsom, Preface, p. 4, and Zelle, p. 370. 
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the thirteenth century. Its author is 
not knon-n. 

Secondly^ 'flie lay of,, the Nicbel- 
iingen is extremely interesting, as 
disproving, so far as analogy may 
avail to do so, the Wollian theory 
abovo alluded to, of the composition 
of the Iliad out of a number of separate 
ballads. Laclinianii has tried the 
same process of disintegration with 
the unknown ITomer of his own 
country; but a sound-minded English- 
man needs but to read the poem as it 
has been given us, for the first time, 
complete by Mr Lettsom,* in order to 
stand aghast at the extreme trofllhlc 
which learned men in Germany often 
give themselves, in order to prove non- 
sense. “ Nihil fst tam ahsurdtim qund 
non srri/tscrit tdifjuis GermanoritmN 

Thirdly^ As a poetical composi- 
tion, the of Jhe Niebeluugen will 

not boar comparison for a moment 
witli the two great Greek works of 
the same class ; it is even, in our 
opinion, inferior to its nearest modern 
counterpart, tbc Gid. The qiitlior of 
the Iliad possessed a soul as sunny 
and as fiery as those lovely island- 
friiigcd co.asts tliat gave him birth ; 
and in describing battles h(i rushes on 
liimsclf to the charge, like some old 
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French-eating Marshal Blucher, the 
incarnation of the whirlwind of battle 
which he guides. Our German min- 
strel takes matters more easily, and, 
while his pen revels in blood, sits all 
the while in his easy chair, rocking 
himself delectably, and, like a true 
German, smoking his pipe. Ilis quiet 
serene breadth is very apt to degene- 
rate into Westphalian flats and sheer 
prosincss. When, again, he woidd 
be sublime and stirring, as in tlic 
bloody catastrophe, he is apt to over- 
shoot the mark, and becomes horrible, 
llis heroes arc too gigantic, and do 
things with a touch of their finger 
whicli no Homeric hero would have 
dreamt of without the help of a god. 
The fancy, also, of the old German is 
very barren and monotonous, as com - 
pared with the wealthy fjlreek. His 
similes arc few ; he has no richness 
of analogy. Nevortlicless, the l^icbcl- 
ungen Lay remains for all Europe a 
very notable poem — for all lovers of 
popular poetry an indispensable study. 
Whatever else it wants, it has nature 
and licalth, simplicity and character 
about it; and these" things arc al- 
waj^s pleasurable— sometimes, whore 
a taint of \icioiis taste has crept in, 
your only curatives. 


The Lay of the Niebelunyen, 


* Tho translation by lihrh. [ndjlishcd at Berlin in lUlU, follows Latlunauiis 
jiianglod text, and is otlicrwise very inferior to Mr LcttsoiuV:. 
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ADDITIONAL CHAPTERS FROM THE HISTORY OF JOHN liiULL. 
CIIATTFR r. 

now OK K OKV'iLaDr^r u i:nt i rov iiia tuavkls ; now tiik jriiur.KK iM\ok \ I'Acrro.v with 
MOaKS , AND HOW II ri KKl^T IT. 


You arc, J suppose, perfectly 
aware of what took place before Jug- 
gliiig Johnny was appointed steward 
of Squire Bull’s household. 'Flie story 
is not a pretty one ; and, for the sake 
of those who arc dead and gone, I 
shall not outer into particulars. Sullicc 
it that Johnny Avas installed in the 
buperintendciiceof the under-servants* 
room tlirough the influence of JMck 
Devil.sdust, Old Iliini, the super- 
annuated (^uack. Ileinligo the fighting 
(Quaker, and a lot more of the same 
si-t, Avho lived in the villages upon 
the Squire’s property, and bore any- 
thing but goodwill to the steady and 
peaceable tenants. Dick Devilsdiist, 
in particular, Avas a Avalking pestilence 
to himself. For some reason or other, 
Avhich J could nev'cr fathom, he had 
imbibed a most intense hatred to the 
military, and never could set his eyes 
upon a Redcoat Aviihout being thrown 
into a horrible convulsion, and lufllow- 
ing like a bull at the sight of a Kil- 
marnock nightcap. As he grew up, 
he took to Avriting tracts between the 
iuteiwals of weaving ; and one of his 
first productions Avas an elaborate 
<lefencc of Fscpiirc North, Avho wiia 
then accuseil of having used harsh 
measures toAvanls one of his tenantry. 
It is reported that Dick sent a copy 
of this pamphlet to the Esquire, Avith 
his humble compliments and so forth; 
but AAdiethcr that be true or no, certain 
it is that he never receiAcd any 
thanks, or so much as a stiver’s ac- 
knoAvledgmciit for having taken up 
cudgels against poles — an omission 
Avliich, to the present day, he remem- 
bers Avith peculiar bitterness. So 
Dick thought it his best j»olicy, as it 
really Avas, to turn his attention to 
the state of matters at home in Bul- 
lockshatch. Dick, you must kuoAv, 
dealt in a kind of cloth so utterly bad 
that no tenant on the estate would 
allow it to approacli his skin, it was 
stamped all over with great flaring 
patterns of flamingos, parroqncts, and 
popinjays, such as no Christian could 


abide the sight of ; ami if you took 
one of his handkerchiefs to bh)AV your 
nose Avith, the odds arc that its lox- 
tnre Avas so flimsy that both your 
fingers came through, lie was there- 
fore obliged to sell it to people living 
bfUIld the estate — Jcaas, Turks, 
heroes, or infidels, lui did not care 
Avhom, so that he could turn a lumny ; 
and some of those boniglfied cre.iliires, 
having no other way of covering their 
iiakeiincss, Avere content to take his 
rag.s, and to pay him hamisomcly for 
them. For all that, Dick Avas a dis- 
contented man. Did he meet a re- 
spectable tenant of Squire liiill going 
j^Bbcrly Avitli his family to church, 
Avhen he, Dick, Avas pretending to jog 
to the inecti«g-houso Avith his asso- 
ciates, (thougli Obiidiah refused to 
certify that he Avas by an^ means a 
regular attciider,) lie would make 
mouths dt the Avorthy man, and accost 
him thus : — 

“ So, sir! going to the tithe-eating 
parson’s, I see — much good may it do 
ye. And if ye don’t happen to have 
any particular sins this line morning to 
roj)eiit of, I may as Avell remind yo tliat 
the quartern loaf is a farthing dearer 
than it ought to be just at the present 
time. Do you know what a locust is, 
you clod? You'j’c a canRoiworm, 
you base chawbacon ! ” And so on 
he Avould go reviling the honest man, 
who had all the mind in tlie Avorld to 
lay him on the broad of his back in 
the mud — and Avould have done it too, 
had it been ti working Aveek -day. 
Another Avhilc, Dick Avouhl send tho 
bellman round the*villagc, ami h.'iving 
called a special meeting of Aveavers 
like himself, he Avould harangue them, 
ill some fu.shiou like the folIoAviug; — 

“Jjook’yc, niy lads, I’m an inde- 
pendent man and a Aveaver, and I 
don’t care a brass for Squire Ibdl. 
I’a'C got a seat in the iiuder-servants’ 
room, and if I am not entitled to 
make a roAv at meal-times I don’t 
knoAv Avho Is. I’ll toll you a bit of 
my piind— you’re the worst-used set 
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fitted with an entirely new set, and a 
number of tlicso were fellows bred in 
tlio villages,* who were ready to say 
ditto to every word which was uttered 
by DeviJsdnst or Bendigo. They had 
no abstract allcction, but, on the 
contrary, an intense contempt for the 
Juggler, who they said— and perhaps 
they had reason fur it — was not 
worth his 'wages ; and they seemed to 
make it the pet business of their lives 
to keep him in hot water. One while 
Hum, the quack doctor, would insist 
on overhauling his accounts, and made 
a tremendous outcry if every rcm|^t 
of candle was not accounted for. ^ree 
Juggler tried to stop his month by 
giving his son an appointment in the 
scullery, but old limn, who was a 
regular Greek, ^^uld lud submit to be 
put oft‘ in that way. Another while a 
fellow would rise in the common’s hall, 
and quietly propose that the villagers 
should, thcncefov'ivard, pay no rent to 
the S(]uire. Some wanted to have 
beer gratis ; others complained that 
they were not allowed to have tlieir 
stationery for nothing. In short, 
there was no end to their clamour, so 
that the Juggler very soon found that 
ho had by no means an easy seat. 
Then there was another section of the 
servants, friends of the regular ten- 
antry, who liked the Juggler just one 
degree better than they liked De\ils- 
dust or Bendigo. They took every 
opportunity o( telling him that he was 
playing the mischief with the whole 
estate; that the rents ’were being paid 
simply out of capital or borrowed 
money, instead of profits; and that, if 
he did not alter his whole system, and 
clap on a decent embargo on the eoni- 
vcarts and meat-vans of Nick Frog, 
North, Jonathan, and the rest, he 
might wake some fine quarter-day 
witliont finding money enough in tlic 
till to pay hnnself his w'agcs. That, 
however, . must have been an exag- 
geration, for the Juggler w as too old 
^ raven qot to look ahead whenever 
his own interest was concerned. The 
only men who really stuck to him on 
4iU occ.asion3 were such of the servants 
as he could provide with places in the 
household, or furnish witli stray pick- 
ings on the sly; and, to do them justice, 
they adhered to him like leeches. The 
upper servants, though they bore no 
groat love to Johnny, thought it best, 


ill the meantime, to interfere as little 
as possible, and to let things run their 
course ; only this they were determined 
upon, that no improper or suspected 
person should get into the house with- 
out their leave. 

You may possibl}" think that the 
Juggler could have no interest to break 
this fundamental rule of the household, 
but if so, you are confoundedly mis- 
taken. it was an old custom in Bul- 
lockshatch, that nobody could be ad- 
mitted as a servant to the low'cr room 
unless he should produce a certificate 
from the village or form fiora wdiich 
he came, to the ciiVct that he wa? a 
person of reasonably good character, 
and unless he swore on the New 
Testament that he would serve Squire 
Bull faithfully. Now it so happened 
that, w'licn the Juggler went down to 
the largest village on the estate to get 
his certificate of character, lie found, 
very much to his petrifoction, that 
Moses the old-clothesman, with three 
hats upon his head, and a baize bag 
for cast habiliments under Ills arm, bad 
])nt np a canilidate of his own persua- 
sion, and W’as haranguing the villagers 
in the market-place. Moses was, to say 
the least of it, a doubtful kind of char- 
acter. Besides liis ostensible calling, 
and a minor though undisguised 
trafiic in oranges and sponges, he did 
a little bit of underhand bill-broking 
and discoiintiiigat most ciiormons per- 
centages. He was suspected, more- 
over, of being the real owuicr of the 
sponging-liouse, which w’as actually 
kej)t by his nephew, to which all the 
unhappy lads w^ho w’^ere not prepared 
to cash up when the bills became due 
Avcrc carried, and ficcced out of their 
watches, rings, and studs, or anything 
else wdiich they had about them. It 
was said, moreover, tliat Moses was a 
sw eater and a slop-seller, and that he 
W’as in the habit of kidnapping Chris- 
tian tailors who had gone astray, and 
shutting them np under lock and key 
in stilling garrets, where they were 
compelled to w’ork for him on the 
smallest possible allowance of cab- 
bage, without a slice of cucumber to 
flavour it. One thing there was no 
doubt of, that, by some meansor other, 
Moses Jiad become enormously rich, 
so that he was able to lend money to 
any of the neighbouring squires who 
might requiro it, and it was strongly 
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surmised that he even held bonds ^vitli 
the signature of .lohii Bull appended. 

You may fancy, from this descrip- 
tion of liim, tliat Moses was by no 
means popular; nor was he. But 
money will go a great way, and tl»e 
triiih is, that he had so many of the 
villagers iiiider his power that they 
durst not say a word against him. 
Then, again, he had made friends with 
Obadiah, to whom he talked about 
liberty of conscience, and so forth ; 
dropping, at the same time, a live- 
l)onnd note on the lloor, and pretend- 
ing not to notice that Obadiahs splay 
foot covered it by an instantaneous 
insthict. So they parted on the best 
of terms, Moses calling Obatliah 
“ ina tear’’ as they shook hands, and 
Obadiah siiullling something about 
“a chosen vessel." After that they 
thoroughly understood one another, 
though ()!)adiah did not altogether 
give up his old trick of soliciting the 
.ladies for a sul)Scrit)tion to convert 
JMoses— the proceeds whereof never 
reached the latter, at least under the 
peisuasive form of liaid cash. 

Great, therefore, was the astonisli- 
inoiit of the Juggler wlicn ho found 
I^loses speaking in the market-place, 
and Obadiah cheeriug him with all 
his might and main, lie would glad- 
ly have slunk oil', if he had been 
iillowcd the opportunity of doing so ; 
blit Obadiah was too qliick for him. 

Here’s a dispensation !" eiied our 
lank-ljaired acquaintance, the moment 
he caught a glimpse of the Juggler’s 
wrinkled mng passing round tlie cor- 
ner of the laiic. “ Ilcrc’s a special 
voiiclisafiiig, and a jubilation, and a 
testimony — ha, hum 1 Make w^ay 
there, you brother in the fustian 
jacket! and you fellow-sinner in the 
moleskins, take your pipe out of 
your check, and let pass that Saul 
among the people ! " — and before he 
knew where he was, the Juggler 
w as hoisted on the shoulders of the 
rabble, and passed on to the hustings, 
>v]icre he found liimself placed check- 
by-jowl with Moses and Ooadiah, 
and cvciy kind of money-lender and 
usurer, and hypocritical frequenter of 
the Stocks, clustering around him, and 
w ringing his hand, as though hey 
had loved him from infanc3\ 

Three cheers for Juggling Johnny, 
the friend of liberty of conscience ! ” 


cried one — “Huzza for the Juggler 
and anythingarianUm I" vociferated 
a sccoinl — “ Down with Christen- 
dom I" roared a third-s-“ Make him 
free of the Symigogiio !” suggested a 
fourth— “ Three groans for Martin !’* 
shouted a lifth~“ Scheut i)er schent I " 
screamed a sixth ; and, tinally, they 
all agreed upon one chorus, and rent 
the welkin with acclamations for 
^Io{>es and the Juggler. 

You may easily conceive that tho 
hitler was a^iything but delighted at 
this demonstration. He had a proud 
stonmcli of his own, and w'as w^oiiiidily 
(lisgifstod to lind that ho was only 
considered as playing the second iiddlo 
to tho old-clothesman. But never- 
theless he (lur>t not, for the life of 
him, show any symi)toms of vexation; 
S‘» he stepped to tln^ front of the hii.st- 
ing.s with a grin on his face, as thmigli 
he had been fortifying himself for the 
task with a dram of verjuice, and 
began to speechify as follows : — 

“ Friends, and enlightened villa- 
gers! yoi!r roGcptiou of me this day 
is the proudest criterion of my life. 
IJiiacenstoincd as I am to public 
speaking, yet, on tbi.s occasron, when 
liberty ofbohseience is the grand cli- 
macteric menstruum which depends 
upon the scale, I wouUl be unworthy 
the name of a thorough indigenous 
renovator if J did not express, by all 
the judicious idiosyncrasy in my power, 
the deep aspirations whicji vibrato in 
my uiifathomed sensorial region. Yes, 
my friends, it is true ! liberty of 
conscience is liberty of conscience ; 
and the man who Jeiiies thaf proud 
and exalted position is, to my mind, 
no better than a mere residuary in- 
stigator. As the ]jrogress of opinion 
moves forward, so move its chariot 
wheels ; sometimes unseen amidst tho 
roar of popular ebullition, but never 
the less distinctly, that the clear calm 
voice of conscience fllustrates the os- 
cillations of the heart, and marks, 
beyond the possibility of doubf, those 
unequivocal demonstrations which 
control the destiny of cnii)ires. Hold- 
ing such opinions, as I have ever held 
them — relying upon tho quantification 
of tho predicate which dictates irre- 
vocably to the sublime and recondite 
motion of the spheres — and appealing, 
moreover, to my own past experience, 
and your knowledge of my consiatoiial 
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qualifications, I have little hesitation 
or dubiety, at the present juncture, 
of claiming your senatorial snlfragca 
to the proud 'position which I trust I 
am redintegrated to occupy I” 

At this, some few fellows at the 
outskirts of the crowd began to cheer; 
and Johnny, taking advantage of the 
circumstance, made them a polite 
bow, and was about to skip off without 
further question. But a big bumbai- 
liff, who was an intimate friend of 
Moses, stopped him at once. 

“ Lookyo, master Juggler 1 ” said he, 
“ all this may be very well, and, for 
my part, Tve no manner of objection 
to make to your principles. They 
might be a thought clearer, perhaps, 
but that’s neither here nor there. 
But what we waut to hear from you 
is this — will you stand by Moses at 
tills pinch, and lend his friend a 
helping hand to get into the servants’ 
hall?” 

It w'ns pitiable to see how the Jug- 
gler twisted and turned. He had a 
mouth’s mind to say no to the whole 
c<‘iicern ; but he knew very well that, 
if he did so, tlic villagers would have 
nothing to say to him. For there 
were two public- houses in tiie market- 
place decorated with Hags, inscribed 
with such mottos as “ Moses for 
ever!” and ‘‘Vote for the Talmud 
and liberty of conscience 1 ” aud 
through the open windows you could 
see scores of fellows within, guzzling 
beer and gin, aud smoking tobacco — 
all, as you may suppose, at the ex- 
pense of the old-clothesman. So the 
Juggler, seeing that he had no chance 
of getting a character there, unless he 
made common interest with Moses, 
stepped up to the latter, called him 
his excellent friend and beloved pit- 
cher, and said he hoiied very soon to 
welcome Jiis nominee to servants’ hall. 

“Only,” quoth he, “you must be 
prepared for some of the fellows yon- 
der kicking up a bobbci’y about that 
idle matter of the oath. However, 1 
think we shall be quite able to man- 
age that: one book is just as good as 
another, and I do suppose your friend 
will have no objection to be sworn on 
the Song of Solomon ? ” 

So they shook hands again, and the 
mob shouted, and then both the Jug- 
gler and the friend of Moses got their 
characters certified by the village 


schoolmaster, 'riicre w^as talk at the 
time of a private arrangement made 
between them, w hereby Moses under- 
took to stand the whole expense of the 
beer ; but as I never saw a copy of the 
document, I won’t be positive as to 
that. 

But what, think you, took place 
after this ? One fine afternoon, wdien 
the servants were sitting at their 
commons, upgets the Juggler, and pro- 
poses that they should agree to let in 
his excellent friend and colleague of 
the tribe of Moses, without taking the 
usual oath. Whereupon a great row 
commenced — one English, an old ser- 
vant of the Squire, and an esj)ccial 
friend of Martin's, protesting that he 
W'ould not sit at the same table with 
ail arch-heathen and unbeliever ; and 
many others did the same. How- 
ever, Bendigo, Dcvilsdiist, Hum 
and Company, iliis time backed up 
the Juggler, and a majority of the 
under-servants w^crc for letting him 
in. This, however, they could not 
do without the consent of the upper- 
servants, w'lio very coolly told them 
that they would do nothing of the sort ; 
and that Closes and his friends, if they 
refused to take the oath, might even 
wait at the outside of the door. When 
this was communicated to IVloses and 
liis tribe, they were in a sad taking. 
How^ever, they sent word to the 
Juggler that they relied upon his 
making another attempt ; and in the 
mean time they got Obadiah to go 
out to the lanes and bye- ways, aud 
preach sermons in favour of Moses. 
But nobody cared, in reality, one 
single stiver for Moses. The very 
villagers, who had drunk his beer, 
refused to do anything furtlier in the 
matter; aud the Juggler, seeing this, 
thought it best to hold his tongue 
.and imitate their example. At last 
Moses aud his friends began to wax. 
furious, and to abuse the Juggler as 
a traitor, time-server, slippery rogue, 
and so forth ; and some of the more 
pestilent of the undcr-servants went 
down to the village, and persuaded 
Moses for once to pluck up heart, 
aud boldly to knock at the gate in 
his own person, demanding admit- 
tanoe. “Time enough,” said they, 

“ to boggle about the oath when they 
put it to you.” 

So Moses, having figged himself 
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out in a sky-blue satin vest, with 
peach-coloured trousers, and a vel- 
veteen cut-away coat, and no end of 
Mosaic jewelleiy, went up to the 
door, and, when the porter came to 
see who was there, attempted, with 
the utmost effrontery, to walk in and 
help himself to the table-beer. But 
English was too quick for him. 

“ Halloa, there !” he cried ; “ what 
right has that fellow to come here ? 
Has ho taken the oath ? ” Whereupon 
Moses admitted that he had not, but 
that he was perfectly ready, if the gcii- 
tlciuan pleased, to qualify himself upon 
the Apocrypha ! At this up starts the 
J uggler, and, to the infinite conster- 
nation of Moses, desires that he shall 
be shown to the outside of the door, 
until this matter was discussed. This 
being done, the row began afresh. 
Some of the servants said that Moses 
should be admitted at once upon his 
simple affirmation ; but the Juggler, 
who had by this time taken a second 
thought on the subject, would not 
hear of it. So he proposed that they 
should adopt a string of resolutions, 


to the effect that hloses was au 
excellent character, and well quali- 
fied to be a servant of tfie Squire’s, 
but that neither he ndr any of his 
persuasion could be admitted with- 
out complying with the rules of 
the household, and that the matter 
must just lie over. “ And this, I 
think,” said the Juggler, “ will be a 
noble testimony of our respect for the 
liberty of the conscience, and also in 
entire conformity with the customs of 
the hoiiscliold.” At this Hum and 
others got up in a rago, and said — 
what Tvas true enough -that it was 
no testimony at all, but a wretched 
jfiece ot‘ shuflling: and that the 
Juggler ought to bo iishaincd to show 
his face in docent si cicty, considering 
the nature of his pievioiis encourage- 
ments and promises to ^Moses. But, 
iievcrtlieloss, there the matter ended 
for the time; and Moses, when he 
was informed of the resolution, utter- 
ed a melancholy howl of “ Old clo’ !” 
shouldered his bag, and from that 
day to tliTs has*ncvcr been allowed to 
put his nose within the door. 


CHAJTEU TI. 

now PHILIP RA1UJON WAS KJICLIKD KROM IMS hS’I \TB — IIOW f OLON KT, MAKflNKT liAMP.OOZLBD HTP 
TKNANTRV— ANO HOW TllK ROW bKlAMK OKNRRAL. 


But I must go back a little, and 
tell you what was doing in other 
estates which are adjacent to the 
Sfiuire’a. Bliilip Baboon, who. as 
yon ma}'^ remember, had succeeded in 
ousting his cousin Cliarles, who was 
the natural proprietor of the estate, 
was as deep an old fox as ever estab- 
lished himself in a badger’s burrow, 
lie contrived to marry his sons and 
daughters — and a precious lot he had 
of them — into the best families in 
the neighbourhood ; and whenever a 
new match of this kind was conclud- 
ca, what, think you, did he, but call 
upon his tenantry to come down with 
a handsome sum, just by vay of 
gratuity, to set np the young couple 
in the w’orld ! Nor could lie plead 
personal poverty as an excuse for 
this ; for it was notorious to every- 
body that he was the richest old fel- 
low in Christendom, and regularly 
spent several hours each day in his 
closet counting over his (join by sack- 


fuls. In a short while, his own 
people began to detest liiin cordially, 
so that at Jast he could hardly go 
out to take an airing, without being 
startled by the wdiiz of a buljet past 
his car; and he diu'st not c\en open 
a letter without precaution, lest it 
should be filled with fulminating 
powder. When he first came into 
the estate, he was considered ratlier 
a hearty old buck than otherwise ; 
for he used to drive atujiit in a 
pony j)haeton, popping into cot- 
tages about meal time, tasting the 
sonj)-maigre, - and patting the chil- 
dren on the head, tliough he never 
was known to give them as much 
coin as might ])nrchasc a penny 
trumpet. But now all that was 
changed. He had grown morose and 
gloomy, never stirred abroad, and 
maintained a large body of police for 
the purpose of gnanling the premises. 
It is quite possible that he might 
have .kept -posscpsion to his dying 
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(lay, but for one of the most stupid 
acts of inteiforencc that was ever 
committed by a master. It so hap- 
pened that some of the servants 
had agreed to dine together on a holi- 
day, and as each man was to pay his 
own shot, there could be no reason- 
able objection. But what think ye 
did Philip Baboon? No sooner did 
he hear tlic clatter of the dish(3s, than 
he i)cremptorily forbade the servants 
to sit down to their meal, telling them 
that, if they ventured to do so, he 
would have them all taken into cus- 
tody. This was rather too much ; so, 
next morning, when Philip came out 
of his dressing-room, what should he 
find but a huge barricade of tables, 
chairs, Avashiug-tnb.s, and what not, 
erected at the head of the principal 
staircase, and fifty Qr sixty of the 
very worst fellows from tlie village — 
poachers, ragmen, and coal-heavers — 
armed with pikes and cudgels, cursing, 
swearing, and liurraing like mad. 
And, what was worse than that, some 
of the regular servants were backing 
them lip. No sooner did they catch 
a gliinpsp of Philip than they set up 
a yell wdiich might have done credit 
to a colony of Choctaws, and let 
drive a perfect storm of chamberpots 
and other crockery at his head, 
Philip jumped back into bis dressing- 
room in ail ecstasy of terror, bolted 
the door, tlirew’ up the window, and 
screamed bistily for the police. But 
the police were not one whit more to 
be relied upon than their neighbours, 
for they only nodded and laughed, but 
did not budge a foot ; and instead of 
collaring the scoundrels, who u ere by 
this time swarming round the doors, 
they accosted them as excellent 
friends and beloved bretliren, and 
drank their very good liealtlis, and 
success tp them, out of pots of beer 
which some of the servants had sup- 
plied. When Philip Baboon saw that, 
lie knew it was all up with liiin ; so, 
having,, caught up as many valuables 
as he could w'oll carry, he even stole 
down the back staircase, and made otf, 
leaving his family to shift for them- 
selves as they best could. In fact, 
the fright which he got had altogether 
upset his reason. He skulked about 
the woods for several days, assuming 
all sorts of disguises, and sleeping at 
night in barns ; and at length crossed 


the ferry and landed on Squire Bulfs 
estate, as cold and tattered a&a scare- 
crow. 

As for Philip’s house, after he left 
it, it became a regular bedlam. The 
doors were thrown wide open, and 
every tatterdemalion on the estate 
rushed in, whooping, hallooing, and 
3 ^elling, as though they had been at 
Donnybrook fair. First, they broke 
open Philip’s collar, and helped them- 
selves to his best wines and spirits ; 
next, they w ent up to the bedrooms, 
smoked in the beds, and committed 
divers other abominations which it is 
not needful to detail ; then, tlic} took 
his best furniture, heaved it out of the 
windows, and made a bonfire of it in 
the court. In short, the}-^ acted for 
some time like regular madmen — the 
servants standing by and looking on, 
but not daring to interfere. Indeed, 
it was questionable what right they 
had to interfere, if they were never so 
willing to do it; for the estate was 
now without an ow ncr, and the mob 
liad sw orn a most liorrible oatli, that 
no one of the blood of Charles or 
Philip Baboon should again set foot 
within tlic property. However, some 
of the wiser and steadier of the old 
servants saw^ plainly enough that these 
disorders must be put a stop to in 
some way or other, and that the house 
at all events must be cleared of the 
rabble ; “ otherwise,” thought tho}’’, 
“ it will be burned to the ground, or 
thorouglily gutted, and in that case 
there is little chance that our boxes 
can cscape.”% So they issued an order 
that everybody should leave the 
house, thanking, at the same time, in 
the most polite terms, the exceedingly 
respectable gcutlcmcu who had taken 
the trouble to assist them in getting 
rid of old Philip. Then it w^as that 
they got a sufficient taste of the qua- 
lity of the fellows with whom they 
had to deal. No sooner was the order 
posted up in the different rooms than 
it was torn down, amidst the hooting 
of the mob, who swore that they 
were the sole proprietors of the estate 
and the house, and everything in it, 
and that tl|oy would not submit to be 
dictated to by a parcel of superannu- 
atcddackoya and footmen. Nay, it 
was enough to make the hair of any 
respectable tradesman turn grey on 
the spot to bear the language which 
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they used. They said that no man 
had a right to keep any property to 
himself, iiit that every one was en- 
titled by tlie laws of nature to help 
himself to whatever lie fancied. They 
averred that the boy of all work, who 
swept out the shop of a morning and 
ran the errands, was entitled to de- 
mand a half share of all his master’s 
profits ; and these damnable heresies, 
they said, they were determined to 
enforce in future. So yon may easily 
conceive the taking in which all peo- 
ple were on the estate who had a 
Sunday’s suit of clothes, a stick of 
furniture, or, mayhap, a bag of 
money. 

In short, matters proceeded from 
bad to worse, and at last became 
so intolerable that three or four of the 
old servants, w'ho had contrived to 
keep a garret to themselves, sent for 
one Budge, who had been chief con- 
stable in riiilip Baboon’s time, and 
told him plainly that, unless he could 
assist them in turning out this villan- 
ous crew, everything must necessarily 
go to wreck and ruin. Budge was an 
old soldier, who had seen service — a 
deviiisli deterininod kind of fellow 
when he took any job in hand, and 
not at all in the habit of sticking at 
trifles. It was more than whispered 
that, if Philip Baboon had not lost 
head altogether at the first brush, but 
been capable of giving orders, Budge 
would have stood by him ; and such 
was his influence over the police that 
there is no saying what might have 
been the result. 

As it was, he hetird them to the 
end without uttering a word, and 
then, taking the pipe from his mouth, 
and knocking out the ashes on the 
hob, he delivered himself in the fol- 
lowing oracular fashion : — 

“ Ilarkyo, mounsccrsl If so be as 
how you want the job done, and them 
raff utterly scorn fished, I’m the man 
that can do it. The force will stick 
to me, because I. sticks to the force. 
Moreover, they knows by this time 
that there ain’t no chance of their 
getting their pay so long as this shindy 
is allowed. They’re ready, and I’m 
ready. Only this— I is to be allowed 
to do as I likes. I takes my orders 
from you, and them orders is to»be, 
that I may shoot, hang, or blow up 
every scoundrel who stands in my 


way. Them’s my terms; and the 
sooner 3 'on puts it down on black and 
white tlie better!” 

As there was no help fortt, the ser- 
vants gave Budge the ofder ; where- 
upon ho stepped down to tlie courtyard, 
called the police together, and tohl 
them that if they did not obo}' bis 
directions, not one mother’s sou of 
them would see a halfpenny of their 
arrears. He then reminded them, 
that,.if the blackguards who held pos- 
session of the house got the upper 
hand, tlio for^c would inevitabl}" be 
discharged, and most of them thrown 
upon the parish, the poor-rates being 
no longer collected. 'Hicy were all 
ready enough to join him ; but they 
became readier still, when, just as he 
speaking, a quantity of filth was 
thrown upon them from a nindow 
above, followed. by the bootings and 
laughter of the drunken gang who 
were sotting away as usual. Budge 
did not lose his opportunity ; but, 
beckoning to his men to follow, he 
took them to an udjoiiiing cellar, 
where thcrO wcr« plenty bliiiidorbnsscs 
and small-arms collected, and having 
given each watchman twelvg rounds 
of ammunition and a dram, he bade 
them fear •nothing, but proceed to 
clear the premises. • 

It was not so easy a task as you 
might imagine Many of the despe- 
radoes within had weapons, and were 
determined to use them, so that a 
bloody li gilt took plaee at. the stair- 
case, where the barricades were again 
thrown up. But the police, being in 
grim earnest, fought this time like 
devils, and at last siipccedcd in*clcar- 
ing the house, and in capturing seve- 
ral of the ringleaders, who were incon- 
tinently shaved in the head, and sent 
off to hard labour in the hulks. In 
this way some sort of order was 
restored ; and at last, by tlie general 
voice of the tenantry, young Nap, a 
nephew of the old Cbrsican wlio had 
once given Squire BuU so muck 
trouble, was made provisional ]icad- 
steward of the estate, and remains so 
to the prese nt day. Budge died shortly 
afterwards — whether or not from 
exertion in the above alfair I cannot 
— and the number of the police 
was doubled, much, as you may sup- 
pose, to the disgust of the malcon- 
tents, who have not yet abandoned 
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the idea of a second attack n|)on the he had changed his mind ; the meet- 
house. ing was to be put off, and he intended 

One squib siitTices to set off a whole to cJurge them twenty per amt addi- 
hundlc; and you can have no idea tional. At three, there was a new 
what edect *111080 proceedings on notice, desiring them, under penalties, 
Baboon’s territory had upon some to attend a Protestant place of wor- 
ncighbouring estates, ^^ick Frog’s ship. At five, out came a placard 
people, to be sure, both tenantry and Avarning them to conform to the 
villagers, expressed themselves per- Koman Catholic religion. And if no 
fectly contented with their landlord ; more notices were given that day, the 
but a very different scene occurred on reason was that the Colonel had 
the domain of Colonel Martinet. ^Thc gone to dinner. You may therefore 
Colonel — who was usually considered comprehend the reason why his people, 
as rather out at elbows -had an im- when they learned what had befallen 
incuse notion of his own importance, Philip Baboon, thought it a good 
and Avanted, at county meetings and opportunity to do likeAvise, and, at 
elsoAvlierc, to take the precedence of all events, to demand a sight of the 
Don Ferdinando, Avhose lands were books. 

twice the extent of his, besides being It so happened that, when they 
incomparably in liner order. This sort assembled, the Colonel Avas in one 
of rivalry had led to many bickerings of his exalted moods ; and, on being 
in former years, thoudi the two were informed that a large body ^f men 
cousins-gernian ; and these were height- were gathering on the laAvn, he imme- 
cued by the fact that, at the Quarter- diately gave orders to the gamekeepers 
Sessions, whidi they both attended, to fire upon them. This they accord- 
some thirty small proprietors aiidyco- ingly did ; and you may couceiA^c the 
men were entitled to vote. Ferdinando consternation and rage of the poor 
had hitherto been invariauly elected fellows, who had their faces tatooed 
chairman, a dignity Avhich Martinet with snipe-shot ! They retreated, but 
would have given his little finger to returned in an hour or two afterwards 
achieve indeed, so much store did he in augmented numbers, seriously de - 
set on gaining it that he kept up an termined on mischief, Avhen, what 
establishment far too costly for his think you took jdace? Why, the 
means, and, in consequence, took Colonel, having in the mean time 
every opportunity of driving a hard finished another bottle, came out to 
bargain with his tenantry. Not that meet them in a full suit of black, with 
he was illiberal — at least so he said, crape round his hat, and weepers on 
lie was exceedingly desirous that his his wrists, protesting that the Avhole 
tenantry should have an opportunity thing was a mistake— that he loved 
of inspecting the manner in which his them as his life — that they Avere his 
accounts were kept ; but, somchoAv or children, (which might have been the 
other, ‘he never would give them that case Avith some half-dozen of them) — 
opportunity, and great were the com- and that, if any of them were going 
plaints in consequence. Privately — to die from the unfortunate accident 
there is no use mincing the matter — of the discharge, he. Colonel Martinet, 
the Colonel Avas a Aveak creature. lie would be proud and happy to officiate 
had got into an unfSrtunato habit of as principal mourner ! While they 
issuing orders and then recalling stood staring like stuck pigs at this 
them, sdlely for the purpose of ex- unexpected announcement, the Colo- 
hibiting the extent- of his puissance ncl began an oration lauding them 
and power. The copsequence was mightily as the best and foremost 
.that you never could depend upon tenantry in the universe, protesting 
him. At eleven o’clock he would that it was a shame and disgrace that 
summon his servants, and deliver to they were not allowed to take the wall 
them a document regularly signed and of Ferdinando’s tenants, and hinting 
sealed, desiring a meeting of the ten- that it merely depended upon them- 
antry to be held next day, at which he selves whether they might not get 
would announce to them a material new- lauds for nothing, 
remission of rent. Kight or wrong, “ At all events, my lads,” said he, 
that must be posted instantly. At one, “ one thing is clear — we must havo 
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the precedence at Quarter -Sessions. 
Your honour is concerned in that, as 
well as jnine ; and I don't see why 
we should not have a tidy little court 
of our own, chosen generally by all 
the tenantry, to put matters right, 
and settle any trifling matters of dis- 
pute. Don’t say one word of apology 
for what has occurred to-night. I 
understand the whole matter. Don 
Ferdiiiando is at the bottom of the 
wliolc mischief, but we’ll make him 
pay for it l)efure long. Is there any- 
thing more? 1 think not. Well then, 
gentlemen, T insist upon your having 
a glass of wine all round ; and, if 
you please, we shall drink bad luck to 
Ferdinando and his tenants !” 

You would liardly believe it ; but 
the mob did actually drink the toast, 
and gave a cheer for the Colonel more- 
over, and then went peaceably home. 
But the question about the Quarter- 
Sessions was by no means settled. 
Some men held the opinion that nei- 
ther Ferdinando nor Colonel Martinet 
had any right to dictate in person, but 
the wdiole bench should be composed 
of persons elected by the tenantry and 
villagers, independent of thelandlords; 
and, for that purpose, they convened 
a meeting at the Frankfort Arms — a 
sort of joint-stock public- house, to 
which everybody who lived on the 
estates represented at Quarter-Ses- 
tions might come and welcome — to 
consider wliat rents should be paid, 
and what police maintained, and a 
variety of questions which w ere utterly 
beyond their province to decide. Nor 
had they the sense even to take this 
step without causing a new outcry, 
for they summoned to their meeting 
men from a farm belonging to the 
estate of Squire Copenhagen, and 
wliich had belonged to it since the 
days of Noah, on the pretext that the 
flood liad unrighteously separated it 
from their jurisdiction at Quarter- 
Sessions I 

No sooner were they assembled at 
the Frankfort Arms than they de- 
clared the meeting to be perp dual, 
and voted themselves each a hand- 
some allowance of five shillings per 
diem at the expense of the landlords ; 
some of whom, like Martinet, paid 
their share of the subsidy because 
they could not well help themselves, 
whilst others, like Ferdinando, told 
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the rasoals who called with the sub- 
scription-book to go to the devil. 
Then they set about drawing up new 
regulations for the inanagdfaient of all 
the neighbouring cstat&, of whicli 
they now considered themselves the 
actual proprietors, calling the land- 
lords mere trustees, and declaring 
that they would make them account 
strictly for past intromissions. Next, 
they ordered out a posse of watchmen 
and gamekeepers, and sent them oown 
the river to .occupy that fa;in of 
Squire Copenh'agcn’s of .which w^c 
have spoken, with the full consent of 
Martinet, who had long had an eye 
upon it for his own advantage. But 
they reckoned for once without their 
host, for Copenhagen was as brave «as 
a lion, and determined to fight to the 
last drop of his blood before an acre 
of his estate should be confiscated ; 
and Esquire North, who was a near 
relation of his, intimated that he 
should be ready at all *times to back 
him in his reasonable quarrel. 

If I weiy to tell you all that took 
place in consequence of the proceed- 
ings of this villanous gang at the 
Frankfort Arms, it would* occupy 
volumes. There were no bounds to 
the disturb*auccs which they created. 
They were drunk from* morning till 
night, and might be seen staggering 
about ill dresses which made them 
fac-similes of the rullians who mur- 
dered the Babes in the Wood. They 
shouted, and wrangleci, and fought, 
and blasphemed, until no peaceable 
gentleman durst go near the Frankfort 
Arms, lest he should bo assaulted, 
attacked, or robbed 4 and at last they 
grew so bad that tliey were indicted 
as a common nuisance. Martinet, 
and those who had hitherto s\ipportcd 
them, gave noti(je that the supplies 
were stopped ; anti so, after a scene of 
rioting which baffles all description, 
they were turned neck and crop out 
of doors, and the 'Frankfort • Arras 
was shut up. Some of the vagabonds, 
not knowing what better to do, 
marched in a body and broke into 
Ferdinando’s mansion — a feat which 
they accomplished with the aid of 
the charity boys on his foundation, 
for those diabolical miscreants had 
poisoned the minds and perverted the 
principles of old and young. There 
they remained for some days, plunder- 
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ing and ravishing; but were at last 
driven out again by Ferdinando and bis 
watchmen,^ who, as you may well sup- 
pose, felt lio manner of scruple what- 
ever in knocking the ringleaders on 
the head. 

These, however, were only part of 
the disturbances which took place, for 
there was more or less rioting in al- 
most every estate in the country; 


even Bullockshatch did not altogether 
cscai>e, as you shall presently hear. 
Indeed, many excellent people began 
to think that the end of the world 
must be drawing nigh, for such was 
the beating of drums, blowing of trum- 
pets, springing of rattles, yelling of 
mobs, and alarms of tire every nighty 
that no amount of laudanum could 
insure a quiet slumber. 


CH\l»TEn III. 

OF TilB AfTI-'MPTKD I)1ST[?R BAN’CES AT BULLOCKSHATni ,* OK TIIK OLTBREAK OV 'HE FARM AT 1 H K 
OTMICR hrOE OK T1!K TOVD ; AND OK THE ORADUAJ. ADVANCES OF PETER. 


The news of the ejection of Philip 
Baboon by the tenantry and villagers 
spread, as you may suppose, like 
wildtire all over Bullockshatch, and 
was also soon convoyed to John’s 
detached farm on the other side of the 
pond. Now, although the greater part 
of the tenantry had little confidence 
in the Juggler, and others who occu- 
pied situatioiLs in the household, they 
were deeply and sincerely attached to 
John, and were readyto stand by him 
to the last drop of their blood. And 
so, to do. them justice, were the vast 
majority of the villagers who had 
money in the Savings’ Bank : for, be- 
sides the fact that the Squire was a 
kind, upright, and honourable master 
as ever breathed the breath of life, 
they knew that, if anything should 
happen to him, they might whistle 
for their principal, let alone the yearly 
dividends. But there was a set of 
rascals, the same who for years past 
had been attempting to batter down 
the Ten-bar Gate, which was put np 
by old Gray and the J nggler in the 
Squire’s avenue, who thought this a 
capital opportunity to create a fresh 
disturbance ; so they met at a pot- 
house hard by, constituted themselves 
into a kind of sham servants’ hall, 
passed resolutions to the effect that 
they were entitled' to occupy the 
house, and to have the run of the 
buttery ; and in secret set about the 
pui'chasc of crowbars, picklocks, and 
other implements of burglary. This, 
Jiowever, was not done so secretly 
btit thnt a rumour of" it reached the 
ears of the J uggler, who grew as pale 
as death at the intelligence, and 
could hardly be brought round by dint 
of sal-Yolatiic and burned feathers. 


When he came to himself, and had 
thought over the subject, he began to 
see that he was in an ugly fix. None 
of his own friends were fit to manage 
an affair of this kind, so he resolved to 
take what was precisel}’' the wisest 
course he could have adopted, namely, 
to step across the way, and take 
counsel with old Arthur, who still re- 
tained a sort of superintendence of the 
police. lie found the gallant veteran 
with spectacles on nose, reading 
Cicsar’s Commentarm; and being ac- 
commodated with a camp-stool, the 
Juggler even made a clean breast of 
it, and laid his difficulties before him. 
Arthur pricked up liis ears like a 
horse at the sound of the hunting- 
horn. 

“ Leave this matter entirely to nn^, 
Master Juggler ! ” quoth he. “It 
concerns the safety of the whole house- 
hold ; and it shan’t be said that old 
Arthur hung back at the last, after 
having served Squire Bull so long. 
Ill the mean time, go you and enrol as 
many tight lads as you can for special 
constables ; I’ll look after the police, 
and take care to have Dragon the 
house-dog ready.” 

So the Juggler hopped down stairs 
with a heart as light as a linnet’s, for 
he knew that if Arthur took a job in 
hand it was as good as done. And 
before evening a whole regiment of 
tight lads were sworn as special con- 
stables. Arthur was at work all 
night, and, by daybreak, everything 
was ready. Pattercroes were mounted 
on the roofs of the outhouses, so as to 
command the avenue ; the regular 
polUe was mustered in the Hiding- 
School, and Dragon’s collar ready to 
be slipped at a moment’s notice. 
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The mob, however, didiiot reotare 
to appear. They had summoned a 
great meeting to be held on a com- 
mon, from which they were to march 
upon John^s house; but the hearts 
of many failed them when they 
heard tell of the preparations which 
were made for their reception, and 
they did not appear at the place Of 
muster. In fact, the whole thing 
ended in smoke. The meeting on the 
common broke up. , Nobody appeared 
at tlic gate save one red- headed 
fellow, who came* trundling a wheel- 
barrow before him, which he said con- 
tained the humble petition of m^ny 
wcll-aheclcd villagers; and he re- 
quested, quite meekly, that he might 
be allowed to convey it to the house. 
No objection whatever was made to 
tills— so the barrow, escorted by spe- 
cial constables, was wheeled up the 
avenue, and the petition carried into 
tlie house, and laid upon the servant's 
table. When they came to examine 
it, however, they found what a set of 
rascals the framers Avere. “John 
liiill, his mark,’* was subscribed at 
least fifty times to the petition ad- 
dressed to himself 1 Mrs Bull appeared 
to have done little else for a fortnight 
than go about from booth to pot- 
house for the purpose of signing her 
name 1 If there Avas faith in pen, ink, 
and paper, Arthur had committed 
himself tAventy times over, and so had 
tlic Juggler, and almost every one of 
the servants. Then there Averc names 
like Bloody-bones, Dirk Hattdi'aick, 
Blue-beard, and Swill-gorc, which 
were never borne by any Christian 
man, in hundreds ; so that it became 
apparent that it Avas no -petition at 
all, but an infamous forgery ; and it 
Avas accordiugly chucked under the 
table. And so ended this new con- 
spiracy at Bullockshatch. 

jVfatters, however, looked more se- 
rious on the farm on the other side of 
the pond, which had always harboured 
the most turbulent set of people on 
the Avholc estate. That hoaiy old 
sinner, Peter, of whom you sh 11 hear 
more aiiou, had been allowed, tlirougli 
the stupi(|ity, carelessness, or good- 
nature of some of the former stewards, 
to take such liberties there, that at 
last he had the consummate impu- 
deuce to assert that he, and not 
Squire Bull, was the Lord Paramount. 

VOL. LXIX.— KO. CCCCXXHI. 


He efen appointed deputies, who 
claimed a sort of jurisdiction ; and if 
he did not venture actiijilly to uplift 
the rents, he hinted broadly enough 
that nobody was bound in conscienco 
to pay them to the Squire, or to ren- 
der stipend to Patrick, avIio acted as 
the Squii'c’s chaplain iu those par's. 
Dan, the old Kabiator, as he was 
called, had been long his chief agent 
in the farm ; but Dan was now dead, 
and the man avIio assumed his place 
was little bctP:r than a nincompoop. 
Nobody, in fact, could* have done 
Peter’s business half so well as Dan. 
He ahvays kept — at least almost al- 
Avays — on the windy side of the laAv ; 
talked Avildly enough, in all conscience, 
but abstained from overt acts ; and 
knew pi*ccisely hOAv to avail himself 
of the necessities of the steward for 
the time beings who Avas often forced 
to apply to him for a helping hand in 
cases of strong emergency. In this 
way Dan Avas able to provide hand- 
somely for his family, most of avIioui 
Avere locs^ted in different situations of 
indifferent trifst in the service of 
Squire Bull ; and he managed, more- 
over, to secure a snug littie income 
for himsqlf, by levying a kind of 
black-mail, called Daniel’s pence, at 
all the fiiirs and gatricrings on the 
farm. But when Dan died, he left no 
Elisha behind him. One Byrne tried 
to put on his mantle — a sorry one it 
AA'as by this time — and ho insisted 
that all the disciples of Peter, and all 
others on the farm avIio bore no good- 
Avill to the Squire, were bound to fol- 
low him, on the ground tha^ before 
the Christian era, an ancestor of his 
Avas supposed to have possessed a 
corner of the farm rent-free. He had 
a scat ill the iindcv servants’ hall, but 
he refused to attend at commons, 
alleging that he did not get fis mucli 
as he Avas entitled to ; and, after 
several acts of ftiolery, he fairly 
crossed OA^cr to* the farm, and called 
upon Domiybrook and Shilclali, and 
the other merry lads Avho used* to roar 
ill the wake of Dan, to folio av him, 
and knock the constables of the Squire 
on the head. A bigger fool than 
Byrne you never met with on sf sum- 
mer’s day. His game evidently w’da ^ 
to have played Peter’s cards, to keep 
temporising whenever he could, and 
to have done all in his pOAver to 
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advance tlie interests of that stealthy 
Jesuit. Tetcr would have backed 
him to any ^xtent, so long as he stood 
up solely for « the interests and the 
rights of Peter ; but the motnent ho 
deserted that principle, and advanced 
his own preposterous claims, he found 
the back. Peter^s hand tamed to 
him with a vengeance. A sad sight 
it was to see the poor fellow take to 
the hill-side, with a handful of misbe- 
gotten idiots behind him, dressed in a 
new uniform ordered for the occasion, 
and carrying pikes and rusty swords, 
and pokers, and such other weapons 
as they could convenierdy command. 
They had not even victu ds enough to 
sustain them for the first twelve hours 
of their march ; and whenever they 
knocked at the door of any of I’ctcr’s 
emissaries, imploring that, for the 
love of the saints, he would hand 
them out a bowlful of potatoes, they 
were greeted with a formal commina- 
tion, and told that they wore accursed 
licrctiCsS. 'Fhcy tried to storm a toll- 
house or two, for the purpose of ab- 
stracting money ; but Ithey invariably 
found the shutters made fiist, and 
divers fowling-pieces levelled at them 
from tlie windows of the upper story. 
At last, after being out for four or 
five nights in the cold mist and rain, 
they came down to a house kept by a 
lone widow woman, in wliicU several 
of the police were stationed, and 
swore that, if they were not admitted, 
they w^oidd bum down tlie premises, 
and massacre every man, w^omaii, and 
child within. Possibly they never 
intended to do anything of the kind ; 
for Byrne, though a blockhead, had 
nothing savage about him ; indeed, 
he was rather soft-hearted tlian other- 
wise. Me ran round the house, en- 
treating the police to surrender, in 
order to save the effusion of blood ; 
but they -merely answ^ered by a laugh 
of contempt, and. a discharge of mus- 
ketry, 'which was supposed to have 
settled Byrne’s business. However, 
his followers, on looking about, found 
him squatted in the widow’s cabbage- 
garden, marvellously distressed in 
heart, and apparently labouring under 
a painful visitation of the bowels. 
He escaped for the moment, but a 
few days afterwards was seized, tried, 
and sentenced to transportation. And 
this is the last actual outbreak which 
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has occuiTed in any portion of Sipiirc 
Bull’s estates. 

But you must not, from this, con- 
clude that everything Avas going 
smooth. That infernal miscreant, 
Peter, had acted politicly throughout 
the latter aflair ; not from any regard 
to Squire Bull, but because ho knew 
he conjd make more of him by seem- 
ing to give into his authority, than by 
backing up a stupid egotistical crea- 
ture like Byrne, who never had the 
ghost of a chance. Now, however, 
Avlien the danger Avas over, lu*, 
through his omksarie.«!, thought fit to 
c||im iuodigious credit for the disin- 
terested part wliicli be bad acted. 
One Claretson AA-as at this time 
ground- steward for the Squire on tliat 
farm, and to him the whole retainers 
of Peter repaired. 

you sec,” they said, “ Avhat im- 
mense resp(‘rt Ave have for the autho- 
rity of Squire Bull. Nothing Avould 
have been easier for ns than to have 
set up Byrne; but our consciences 
would not allow it ; and so avc have 
settled what might haA^e been an ugly 
business without any difficulty at all. 
We dou’t wish to claim the slightest 
merit for having done so. It Avas 
our duty, and nothing more. Merely, 
if yon think that avc deserve Avell of 
Squire Bull, wc would just meutiou 
that certain of Patrick’s people are 
apt to give themselves airs, and to 
insist upon walking before us out of 
a shebeen- shop, Avhicli is neither here 
nor there, only it is unpleasant, con- 
sidering that many of us and our pre- 
decessors maintain that Ave Avere in 
the parishes before Patrick Avas born. 
That, we allow, may possibly be 
matter of 'dispute ; but there can be no 
doubt of this, that Peter i.s senior to 
Martin ; and, as Patrick has always 
acted as a junior brother to ]\Iartin, 
Ave venture to think that it is a reason- 
able request, that Squire Bull shall 
hereafter acknowledge Peter’s nomi- 
nees ?^s equal in dignity to Patrick’s.” 

It is difficult to say Avhether Clarct- 
son Avas really humbugged by this 
Jesuitical oration, or whether ho was 
so far misled in judgment as to con- 
sider their views reasonable. Certain 
it is that he gave them a most civil 
ansi^er; and reported the matter to 
the Juggler, who was then in par- 
ticularly good humour, as his charac- ^ 
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ter, and perhaps his place, depended 
on the suppression of the riot. So 
he called together several Of ' the 
servants, showed them Claretson's 
letter, and begged them to speak their 
minds freely. 

“ My own view is,” quoth he, 
“ that nothing can be more reason- 
able. Patrick may perhaps fume 
and get into a huff about it, bdt ^ho 
cares for Patrick? He may be very 
glad that he is allowed to draw his 
stipend, and wliat matters it to him 
whether he walks first or last?” 

“ And I think,” said Gray — not 
the old Gaffer, who, as you knew, 
brought in Madam Ueform, but his 
son and successor— “ I think we can’t 
do less for Peter, considering his very 
handsome conduct in this business. 
I am for going still further. Why 
not make the rule universal in all 
Squire. Bull’s properties and estates 
beyond Pullockshatch ? It may not 
be altogether convenient to bring 
in Peter here, just at the in*esent 
moment; but wo can think about 
that afterwards. Meanwhile let us 
give him what he wants ; and let 
him walk first everywhere except in 
Bullocks- hatch.” 

“ I, for one, am perfectly agree- 
able,” said Timber, who, being a man 
of exceedingly limited ideas, always 
made a jioint of coinciding \\ ith the 
opinions of the rest. 

So be it ! ” (paoth Protocol. “ But 
don’t you think we might even go a 
step further? T find it a main incon- 
venience that I am not allowed to 
write direct to Peter whenever I have 
occasion to know the last qiiotatUins 
of indulgences, holy wafer,” or par- 
dons. Could we not arraiige among 
ourselves to send over some respect- 
able gentleman, who might look after 
any business of the Squire’s in those 
parts, and occasionally pop in in a 
friendly way, and take pot-luck with 
Peter V 1 own that it would be a great 
accommodation to me, and I don’t 
see how any one could object to it.” 

The tluggler, however, w m had 
recently been thinking a good deal on 
that very subject, shook his head, 
remarking that Squire Bull had long 
ago expressed his determination that 
none of his servants should* hold 
direct interconrse with Peter. “ And,” 
said he, that is precisely one of the 


points upon which he is most obsti- 
nate and fractious. If we were openlv 
to broach this mattei);# to him, it 
might gei Tar to lose* ns car places. 
But I’ll tell you what there may 
be a way to get roiind the bush, and 
establish a cOhimnnication with Peter, 
without incurring thescaudal.' There’s 
my near connection, Mat o’ the Mint, 
who, between ourselves, is of no 
earthly use hero beyond keeping the 
keys of a certain place which. shall be 
nameless. Suppose we send him out 
nominally on a visit to Signor Maca- 
roni, or any other scpiircs in Iho 
south, and give him a general roving 
commission? Ile’iriike the job vaslly, 

I can tell you ; for. of course, we shall 
charge his whole expenses to the 
Sqiiiio; aud ho cmi take that oppor- 
tunity of seeing Peter, and arranging 
as to future proceedings.” 

No objection being tnadc to this 
very convenient arniftgemcnt, Mat-o’- 
thc-Mint received his credentials. 
This individual was one of the most 
lucky ntoii ijivc, and seemed born 
S})ccially to icfiite the proverb, that 
service is no inlieritanco. It was 
difficult at any time to eiily wdiat bo 
w as fit fer, for he rarely uttered w'ords 
of more value than Ay, ay! my 
masters! this is a fine day, as the 
ancient philosopher remarked.” Or, 

111 respect to that, my opinion is 
whatever Providence may pfease.” 
Notwithstanding this oracular turn of 
mind, ho generally contrived to have 
himself appointed to some snug place 
in the household, where there was 
plenty to get and little to drf; and it 
is fair to add, that lie never forgot any 
of his own relations, when he could 
contrive to provide for them at the 
Squire’s expense. 

Peter, who was always alert and 
vigilant in doing mischief, had, at 
this moment, more irons 'in the fire 
th«an usual. In tijc first pjace, lie 
was getting up a private demonstra- 
tion in his own village, for the pur- 
pose, if possible, of making' himself 
popular with his people, who used 
most cordially to detest him. Second- 
ly, he wished to stir up the whole 
tenantry of Signor Macaroni Against 
Don Ferdinando, who had for a long 
time held a considerable farm in 
mortgage. Thirdly, he wanted to 
make all the world believe that he 
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was an altered character since the' 
(lays when ho prcsidkl nt hangings. 
Warnings, tort^urings, and other devilish 
acts of cruelty .'• And, fourthly, ho wa« 
most especially anxious, in ono way 
or another, to get speech of Squire 
Bull. You must know that there 
was a quarrel of long standing be- 
tween the two ; John, in his younger 
days, having been insulted and domi- 
neered over by Peter and his cmis- 
saj-ies, until his patience could bear it 
no longer ; so, one fine day, he armed 
himself with" a horsewhip, lashed the 
whole gang of them out of Bullocks- 
hatch, and swore the most solemn of 
possible oaths tliat tlicy should never 
again set foot within liis property if 
ho could prevent it; nor would he 
even acknowledge that such a being 
as Peter existed on the face of the 
earth. Peter, on the other hand, was 
resolved that he should get some of 
his people located on John^s estate, in 
spite of all his opposition ; and, by 
dint of perseverance, he ultimately 
carried his point. 'example, 

Squire Bull would observe from his 
window an olivc-fiiccd fellow in black 
clothes aiid purple stockings, with a 
surtout down to his heels,' no shirt- 
collaiyand a shovel hat, pacing down 
the avenue, and pretending to be 
reading from a small book with iilu- 
nilnated characters. At this appari- 
tion the S(iuire would start, and sing 
out to the nearest of the servants — 
“ Lookye tliere now ! what fellow is 
that? A spy of Peter’s, I dare be 
sworn I Have I not told you, over 
and overr again, that not one of them 
shall be quartered' here?” Then the 
servant whom he accosted would put 
on his spectacles, take a long look at 
the walking spider before liim, and 
reply quite calmly, “ Bless j^our heart. 
Squire I you are clean mistaken alto- 
gether. Pknow that person perfectly 
well. ^He is a ■ highly respectable 
foreigner, who lias taken lodgings for 
a few montlis in the Village for the 
benefit* of country air. He is the 
Bishop of Timbuctoo, I think — or, 
now that I look again, I see it is the 
Vicar- Apostolic of New Guinea — a 
most agreeable, accomplished, gentle- 
manly man, I assure you.” And if 
this did not satisfy the Squire — which 
it rarely did, for he nsed to growl like 
a mastiff whenever he caught sight of 


one of those gentry — the servant 
would put it. to him 'whether it was 
tlic part of a Christian and an esquire 
to harbour ill-will against a gentle- 
man who 'was merely residing for 
teinporary purposes upon his estate, 
and who occupied a great portion of 
liis time in visiting the sick and in 
relieving the poor? On these occa- 
sions, John had invariably the worst 
of the argument ; and the upshot was, 
that one of these temporary residenters 
w'as presently located in every village 
on the estate, and showed no symp- 
tom of moving. Very little regard 
had they for the spiritual concerns of 
their Hocks in Timbuctoo or New 
Guinea! Bnt to make up for that 
omission, they took immense pains 
with the tenantry of Bullocks-hatch, 
building chapels in which they burned 
a mild kind of consecrated incense, 
erecting schools wherein they taught 
the children gratis, and wheedling 
everybody in the most amiable and 
conciliatory maimer possible. They 
even contrived to make mischief in 
Martin’s family, as I shall presently 
have occasion to tell ybu. As foV 
Feter’s friends on the farm across the 
pond, they pretended to no disguise 
at all, but broadly maintained their 
intention to support him at all hazards, 
and to do liis bidding. There were 
no Bishops of Timbuctoo, or Terra - 
del-fuego there. So many of the 
tenantry were of their opinion, that 
they did not caro one pinch of snulT 
for your preemumres, or other legal 
bugbears. 

Now, what Teter wanted was to 
bring Bullocksbatch to precisely the 
same condition as the detached farm. 
Ho had got himself, as ono may say, 
firmly established in the lesser spot ; 
and he was determined to move 
heaven and earth, and mayhap an- 
other place, to acquire an equal foot- 
ing in the bigger one. This he could 
hardly hope to do, without coming to 
some sort of terms with Squire Bull, 
through Ills servants ; and he had been 
long privately expecting to find an 
opportunity by means of Protocol, 
who was a reckless creature, and 
hardly ever condescended to givo a 
single thought to Martin. Protocol, 
in fa£t, was a kind of secular Peter. 
He was never so happy as when swim- 
ming in troubled waters; and the 
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main difference between them was, 
that Protocol cured for nothing but 
excitement, whereas Peter never for 
a moment lost sight of the main 
chance. You may conceive, there- 
foi’c, with what joy the latter received 
the intimation that ho might expect, 
in a short while, to receive a private 
and confidential visit from no less a 
person tiian Mat-o’-the-lNlint. Not 
that ]Mat was any great acquisition in 


himself; but being a near relative of 
the dTnggler, and also an upper ser- 
vant in Sqtiire Bull’s httiseliold, no- 
thing could be more consonant with 
the secret Wishes of Peter. So ho 
ordered three chapels to be illumi- 
nated, and a special prayer to be 
ch aim ted for the conversion of Bul- 
locks-hatch ; at the mention of which 
name, it is recorded that some imoges 
wipked their eyes I 


CllAPTrU IV. 

now MAT-O’-TllE-MINT ITN'ORRTOOK AN RXI'KDITION TO TUB BSTATI.S 01' SICi.NOR MArA/lONf ; 
AND WIIAr l<ULLOn'JiD TfiKUKUPOV. 


hlat-o’-thc-Mint, then, having got 
his roving commission signed in due 
form, and his pocket-book well stuffed 
with bank-notes, set out upon his 
tour like an actual walking mystciy. 
It is my opinion, up to the present 
hour, that the excellent geutlcraan 
had no precise idea of what he was 
expected to do ; but that his general 
notion was that he was bound lo give 
advice— a^Jicast such advice as he 
could givc“o any one who asked him 
for it. No man can be expected to 
accomplish impossibilities : ho can 
merely do his best ; and that Mat-o’- 
thc-Mint was prepared to perform 
quite conscientiously. It was not his 
fault, if those who scut him did not 
make him comprehend' their design ; 
indeed Protocol, who was a sly fox, 
and always left a door of escape open 
for himself in case of emergency, was 
not likely to be too specific in his in- 
structions, or to commit himself irre- 
trievably on paper. , 

No sooner was it noised q,broad that 
Mat-o’-the-Mint was on -his travels, 
than there was a considerable stir both 
among the southern squirearchy and 
their tenantry, who were then unfor- 
tunately at loggerheads. Everybody 
who had a dispute with anybody else 
anted to know what Squire Bull 
thought of the matter, hoping proba- 
bly that he would not be disiuclined 
to lend him a helping hand, ai^d may- 
hap a few pounds ; for the fellow s in 
those parts laboured under the delu- 
sion that the Sqnire was made of 
money. So they were all anxious to 
get a confidential hearing from ^lat- 
o*-thc-Mint, whom they imagined to 
bo a very great man indeed, and a 


very wise one; arguing, naturally 
enough, that the Squire would not 
have entrusted such a mission except 
lo a person of consummate prudence 
and discretion. Little they knew of 
the Juggler or Protocol, or of the way 
in which Squire BuU’s business was 
cfjiuluctcd! But to resume. One fine 
day Mat-o’-thc-Mint arrived on the 
estate of*a gentleman, Don Vesuvius, 
who was an ofd friend of Bull’s, and 
was received at the boundary by the 
ground-steward, who, in* the very 
civilcst possible manner, presented his 
master’s compliments,, and requested 
that Master Matthew would drive 
straight np to the Hall, where a hand- 
some suite of apartments was ready 
for his accommodation. Privately, 
and in his heart, Mat w'onld have liked 
nothing better ; but he ^Vks not quite 
sure whctlier Protocol would approve 
of his doing so, especially as Don 
Vesuvius w^as notoriously ton bad 
terms with some 5f his own people. 
So he thought it best to decline for 
the present. 

“ My compliments,” quoth he, “ to 
your ma'ster, and say to him that 1 
am quite sensible that he has done 
the proper thing in asking "nic to the 
Hall. But yqu see that 1 am so 
situated that I can’t very well come. 
My master, the squire, hks heard a 
good deal of what is going on In these ' 
parts; and though, as a matter of 
course, he lias no wish to interfere 
between the Don and' his tenantry, 
yet the fact is that, under present 
circumstancess, 1 had better put up 
at the inn. Say to your master that 
1 shall be glad "to see him there, any 
time ho may be passing; at all events,, 
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I shall certainly make a point of 
writing? him my opinion on the general 
question, iuiithe course of a day or 
so.” ' • 

Xow, it so happened that there 
were a number of lazy-looking fellows, 
with knives in their belts, loitering 
around the drosky while Mat o*-thc- 
IMint delivered this answer to the 
ground steward ; and these were pre- 
cisely the worst of the whole erpw 
with whom Don Vesuvius w'as at 
foud. Who so rejoiced as they to 
find that Squire Bull’s confideiitial 
servant was likely to be on their side! 
They threw up tlieir hats, and brayed, 
and danced, and cut fandangos, to all 
which Mat-o’-the-Mint replied by 
taking off his hat and bowing like a 
Chinese mandarin. At last, in the 
exuberance of their Joy, the crowd 
took the horses out of the vehicle, and 
fairly dragged him to the village inn, 
leaving the unhappy ground steward 
as disconsolate as Ariadne on Naxos. 

No sooner were they arrived at the 
inn, than Mat asked a number of the 
men to step up to his sitting-room ; 
and having questioned them regard- 
ing their gfrievances, which you may 
be sure they took care to magnify to 
the utmost, he called for pen, ink, and 
paper, and sate himself down to write 
a long epistle to Don Vesuvius. I 
can’t give you the particulars of this 
document, further than that it con- 
tained an intimation that in hLs, 
Mat-6’-tlie-Mint’s opinion, the gen- 
tleman had been very much misled 
ih the management of his own atfairs. 
That for the sake of restoring peace 
and tranquillity, it appeared to the 
aforesaid Matthew that Don Vesuvius 
would do well to surrender one half 
of his estate to the tenantry^ without 
receiving any consideration for it; 
and that if this arrangement, which 
he merely Ventured to suggest, should 
meet with approbatien, there could 
be no difficulty whatever in reducing 
the rents oh the remaining half. As 
also that the undersigned was with 
the highest consideration, &c. &c. 
Haying finished this doughty epistle, 
which he despatched by the boots of 
the inn. Mat ordered his equipage, 
and drove away to another estate, as 
proud as Punch, amidst the shouts of 
the whole idlers of the village. 

ydu may fancy the astonishment of 


the honest gentleman when he read 
Mat’s letter. It was some time be- 
fore he could believe the evidence of 
his spectacles. “ (lOod lioaveiis I ” 
he said, “is it possible that Squire 
Bull can treat an old friend and 
fellow-sportsman thus? Haven’t I 
dozens upon dozens of letters under 
his own hand, guaranteeing mo pos- 
session of iny wliole estate, and am 1 
now to be fobbed oif in this way, and 
insulted to boot by an old trencher- 
man of whom iiobod^' ever licard? 
Blit I won’t believe it! It must be 
some trick of tliat j-ascal, P'otocol, 
who is perpetually writing letters 
'without authority in the name of his 
master — at all events, I wmn’t submit 
to be dictated to, in the disposal of 
my owMi, by the best Squire living!” 

By this time, however, the riotous 
portion of the tenantry were fully 
possessed with the notion that Squire 
Bull was ready to back them up to 
any extent ; so they began a regular 
insurrection, fired at the gamekeepers, 
beat the watchmen, and barricaded 
one of the villages, arta|||they had 
thoroughly plundered it.^13ut they 
reckoned without their host ; for the 
tenantry on the home farm were to a 
man true to their master, and having 
armed themselves, they crossed tho 
canal, (in wdiicli, by the way, some of 
John’s barges were lying, it was 
thought with the connivance of Pro- 
tocol,) and gave the rascally rabblo 
such a drubliing, that nothing more 
was heard afterwards about the par - 
tition of the property. Tho rioters, 
however, believe to this hour that 
they were ficceived by Squire Bull, 
who, tlicy aver, had promised to sup- 
port them, and they accordingly hate 
him like ratsbane; neither, as you 
may w'ell conceive, is Don Vesuvius, 
whose property was proposed to be 
divided, over and above grateful for 
this impudent interference with his 
private affairs. 

This, how’ever, was a mere segment 
of the mischief which was effected by 
Mat-o’-the-Mint. Wherever he went 
he tendered advice ; and whenever 
that advice 'was given, rioting ensued. 
In short, ho proved such a nuisance, 
that jvoll- affected people would much 
rather have submitted to a visit from 
the cholera. At last he arrived at 
Peter’s patrimony, a place which was 
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by DO means tranquil at the time. 
Notwithstanding Peter's boasting, 
and his perpetual attempt to get his 
emissaries quartered on every estate 
in the country, he was the reverse of 
popular at home. He had a very 
handsome house, which he kept full of 
friars, monks, Jesuits, Dominicans, 
Carthusians, and (Irand Inquisitors, 
fellows who did little else than eat, 
drink, sle6p, and conspire at the 
expense of the working poi)u!atioii. 
''Ihis had become so intolerable, that 
Peter, though the most tyrannical 
despot upon earth, found it iicccssary 
to come down a peg or two, and an- 
nounced his intention of revising the 
laws of his household, wliich, to say 
the truth, needed mending sorely. 
But he did not stop there, lie began 
to intrigue for a restoration of the 
whole estates which wore formerly in 
the fiimily of Signor Macaroni, but 
which latterly had passed into the 
hands of other proprietors — for ex- 
ample, Don Ferditiando ; and, at the 
time I speak of, his village was fnled 
with eve^^’seription of cut-throat, 
robber, fljjPmurdcrcr that could be 
gather'd irom the country round, all 
of them shouting “Long life to Peter I” 
and “ Hurrah for the independence 
of Macaroni ! ” They were in the 
very midst of this jubilation, wdiich 
sounded more like an echo of Pande- 
monium than anythihg else, when 
Mat-o’-thc-Mint drove into the towm ; 
and the moment they heard of his 
arrival, the very worst of them — 
Massaiiiello, Massaroni, Corpo di 
Caio Mario, and Vampyrio degli 
Assassinacione — congregated under 
the windows, and wnooped and 
howled, till Mat, in an access of ter- 
ror, came out upon the balcony, 
pressed a flag, with a death’s-head 
and cross-bones upon it, to his bosom, 
and proposed three cheers for the 
independence of Macaroni I You 
nay conceive what a taking the poor 
fellow must have been in before he 
ventured to do anything of the sort. 

Mat, being thus committed .o Maca- 
roni, was a mere baby in the hands 
of Peter. They had an •interview to 
discuss the affairs of the neighbouring 
Squirearchy, and any other little 
matters which might occur to Either; 
which Milt felt as an honour, whilst 
Peter was feeling his pulse. Peter, 
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like an aged villain as he was, affec- 
ted to be extremely straightforward 
and open in his reinarl^, and quite 
confldciitial in his copfmuiiications ; 
so that, in the course of half an hour, 
poor Mat was entirely at his mercy. 
After they had chatted for a short 
time, and cracked a bottle or so of 
Lachrymiu together, Peter claps me 
down a map of the whole country, 
whereon Squire Bull’s farm was 
marked out with some twche or 
thirteen crosses, before Mat, and 
asked him wlietlier he thought it was 
all correct? 

“ Undubitably,” quoth Mac-o’-the- 
Mint, who regarded the crosses as 
simply indicative of the villages. 

“ Then there can be no objections 
to the publication of a map of this 
kind upon hi(‘rarchical principles?’* 
continued Pefer, ogling his victim at 
the same time, as a fox makes love 
to a gander. • 

“ llier — 1 beg your pardon” — said 
Mat-o’-tho-Miiit, who was not over- 
bnnlcneil with lore at anytime, and 
just then v'fis rather confuscated. 
“ Hieroglypliical, principles, did you 
say ?” 

“No-^hierarchical principles,” in- 
sinuated Peter, with ^ smile intended 
to convey the utmost amount of in- 
dulgence. “Hiero, you know, was 
one of our earliest geographers.” 

“To be sure he was” — replied 
Mat-o’-thc-Mint — “ and an intimate 
friend of Leander’s — I’vb read of him 
in the Imaginary Conversations — 
There can be no objections, of course. 
The map’s a capital map 1” • 

“ I’m very glad'to hear you say so,” 
said Peter, sounding a little silver 
whistle which dangled from his but- 
ton-hole, “if is always matter of 
satisfaction to me tb meet with a 
plain, intellectual, honourable, en- 
lightened gentleman, who knows 
what’s what, %nd«is above all manner 
of prejudice. — You may taTce away 
that map. Hippopotamus'’ — he conti- 
nued, as an individual in purple stock- 
ings entered the room. “ Mr Matthew 
is perfectly satisfied as to its correct- 
ness, and yon may mention that when 
you write to your friends at home.” 

Hippopotamus swept up the plan 
and retired ; but long after he closed 
the door, you might have heard a 
sniggering in the lobby. 
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“And now, my very dear friend,” 
quoth Peter, “ let’s have a fresh bottle 
of Lachrym(e, and a little conversa- 
tion about those affairs of Patrick’s.” 

It mattei-3 very little what passed 
upon that score, for the job was al- 
ready settled; but Peter probably 
thought it safest to make this appear 
the principal topic of their conversa- 
tion. They sate up a long time to- 
gether ; and Mat-o’-the-Mint found it 
no easy matter to get home to his 
hotel, or to ring up the porter when 
he arrived tliere. 

So far Peter thought that he M’as 
carrying everything his own way ; 
but he was labouring all tlie while 
under a confounded mistake. Massa- 
niello, Massaroni, and the rest, were 
glad enough to get into the village, 
and to throw up their caps for Peter 
and Macaroni, so long as they re- 
ceived free quarters, but not a moment 
longer. They had now time given them 
to peer into the churches and shops, 
and to reckon what might be tuined 
to account; and they had made up 
their minds that if they could only 
get rid of Peter, there was plunder 
enough to 'be had out of his patri- 
mony* to maintain themselves in 
comfort for the remaining portion 
of their lives. Once having ascer- 
tained this, they lost no time in cany- 
ing their plans into execution. They 
broke out into actual revolt, stabbed 
one of Peter’s servants on the staira, 
shut up the oVd firebrand himself in his 
drawing-room, and discharged pistols 
into the windows, until they succeeded 
in frightening him out of his seven 
senses, and drove him out of the vil- 
lage in the disguise of an ordinary 
cabman. Then they began, as a mat- 
ter of course, to help themselves to 
every man’s pAperty, and to share 
upon principles of equality. You have 
no ideor what a row all this made. 
Even Ferdinando wa^ furious, for 
though lie had no great cause to 
regard Peter, he liked still less the 
rascally ruffians who had turned him 
out of house and home, and he pro- 
posed straightway to march a posse 
comitatuB against them. But young 
Nap, now styled Administrator of the 
Baboonery, was before him. He had 
more idle fellows on hand than lie 
knew what to do with, so he sent a 


whole gang of them off to clear Peter's 
patrimony of the rioters, and mayhap, 
if convenient, to bring back the old 
Jesuit in person. Terrible were the 
execrations of Massaniello and his 
friends when they were summoned to 
snrrcnder by young Nap’s people ? 
They said— what was true enough — 
that if the others were entitled to eject 
Philip Baboon, they were entitled to 
turn Peter about his business; and 
they protested that the people of each 
estate should be allowed to manage 
their own matters without interference. 
But interference was the ord^'r of the 
day. Everybody was interfering ; so 
Nap’s men gave them to understand 
that they did not intend to be excep- 
tions to tho general rule. In short, 
Massaniello and his friends must 
evacuate or — take the consequences. 
And, accordingly, evacuate they did, 
though not without a good deal of 
burning of gunpowder, levying of 
subsidies, abduction of church- plate, 
&c.^ and, in due course of time, old 
Peter was brought back, amidst a 
discharge of Homan caiyj|||, squibs, 
crackere, and Catherine ^Plcls; and 
with him returned the whole host of 
Jesnits, monks, and inquisitors, sing- 
ing Qmre fremueruni yentes ? and ten 
times more ready for any kind of mis- 
chief than before. 

And where all this while, you may 
ask, was Mat-o’-tho-Mint ? Snug 
at home. Some of the upper servants 
in the household of Squire Bull had 
got an inkling of the business ho was 
after, and put questions, which were 
neither easy to answer nor agreeable 
to evade. Tho Squire himself began 
to grumble. Protocol could not help 
perceiving that he had got into a scrape 
by sending out such an envoy ; and 
even the Juggler did not care to have 
the matter publicly mentioned, but 
was willing that it should fall iuto 
oblivion. It is, however, easier to 
open a negotiation with Peter, than to 
get out of one. The djiBcnlty is not 
to catch tho lobster, but to force him 
to leave go after ho has fastened on 
you with his claws ; and yon glialk 
presently hear what took place in 
BuUockshatch, not long after the time 
when Peter wjis reinstated in his 
patrimony. 
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The brief but brilliant stfti^gle 
'ivhicli was terminated, on the 13tli 
August 1849, by tlie suiTcnder of 
Vilagos, is unquestionably one of 
the most remarkable episodes in 
contemporaiy history ; and nume- 
rous as are the writers, both in Ger- 
many and England, who have applied 
themselves to exhibit and comment 
on its circiimstancc3, Jt yet is not won- 
derful that the interest of the subject 
is far from exhausted. A Schlesinger, 
a Tiilsky, and a Klapka, graphic and 
striking as are their delineations of 
the singular contest in which they all 
more or less participated, have still 
Jeft much for their successors to tell. 
The volume before us— a German 
collective translation of tales and 
sketches by several Hungarian anihors 
— is of a different class from the 
works of the above-named writers. 
It does not aspire to the dignity of 
historical n^moirs, nor is the form it 
affects— ntlfclyf the romantic— one 
that we usually much admire when 
applied to such recent and important 
events as those of which Hungary has 
been the theatre ; events, too, of 
thcMuselvcs so striking and fascinating 
as to render fictitious colouring super- 
fluous. Nevertheless, "these sketches 
must be admitted to have considerable 
merit. They arc vivid and charac- 
teristic illustrations of a remarkable 
country, a heroic people, and an ex- 
traordinary period; and the amount 
of fiction interwoven is, in most in- 
stances, little more than fs^ fiecessary 
to string together historical facts. 
Some few of them have little to do 
with the late war, but all throw more 
or loss light upon the state and cha- 
racter of Hungary and its inhabitants. 
Their success in that country, the 
German preface assures us, and wo 
can readily believe, has been veiy 
great. Some of them read like prose 
translations of poems *, and !th the 
exception of three or four, which arc 
terse and matter-of-fact enough, their 
style has often a wild and metaphor!- 
ciil vagueness, recalling the semi- 


oriental chameter of the country 
whence they proceed. Those which 
take for their foundation the cruelties 
pei*potrated by the Serbs upon the 
iklagyars, and the fearful retaliation 
thereby provoked, are too horrible — 
not for truth, but to be pleasant read- 
ing ; others border on the humorous, 
whilst some combine the tragic with 
the gay. Of this last clasS is the open- 
ing sketch by Sai«^, entitled A Ball, 
It is a letter from' a young lady to a 
friend, describing her and her mother's 
terror at the anticipated arrival of a 
Hungarian division, after English 
Guyon's glorious victory at Branisko; 
and relating how the old woman hid 
herself in cupboards and clock-cascs, 
and urged her daughter to stain her 
face black, in ordcr«to diminish her 
personal attractions — advice which the 
daughter, not exactly comprehending 
its motive, most iudignantljr rejects. 
Presently she* is astonished by tho 
arrival of a couple of handsome hussar 
ofliccrs, instead of the l«ither-clad 
Calinuck.visaged barbarians, seven 
feet high, and with beards to their 
waists, which her mamma has pre- 
dicted ; and still more is she surprised 
when, instead of breaking open doors 
and ill-treating women, tho new- 
comers organise a ball for that very 
night — a ball which she Attends, and 
where she is greatly smitten with an 
elegant captain of Honveds. He has 
just led her out to dance, when the 
ball-room windowi? rattle to the sound 
of cannon, and a splashed hussar an- 
nounces an attack upon the outposts. 
The officers buckle on their sabres 
and hurry to the fight, begging the 
ladies to await their return. In little 
more than an hour they reappear in 
the ball-room. , They have repulsed 
the cnem}', and return flushed and 
laughing to * the dance. ' But the 
handsome Ilonvcd is not amongst ' 
them. The interrupted quadrille ia 
ro-formed, but Laura still awaits her 
partner. A tall dry-mannered major, 
of valiant reputation, approaches her. 
“Fair lady,” he says, “your partner 
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a tJioiniiiKl pardons for fils ab- miistafdirs stuck out fiercely ri'jht 
Muicc. NVilli tlic best, will in the audleft. He j^danced gloomily around 
world, l»c‘ c.uinot have tlie pleasure of him, evidently ill-pleasod with his 
dancing witlp>ou,for his leg has been company, until his eye fell upon the 
shot away and airiputated above the (^endFal. Then a gleam came over 
kin*e.” i’his is the whole of the his features, like the sun breaking 
story — little enough, and owing every- through a cloud, and he was near 
thing to the manner of tilling. The shouting for joy. The general laughed, 
second tale, Claudia^ by Szilagyi, is and clapped hi.s hands together. He 
striking and powerful rather than recognised old Mi^ka, his former 
agreeable. \Vc pass on to The ('hnpel orderly, who had served him for five 
at TarezaL All who have read Afax years in Szobossh*. 

Seldesiiiger's admirable narrative of “Do you know me again, old man?” 
the War /w ' //notary, will .assuredly said he good- hiimonreilly. 
remember his account of the llun- “ At your service, (.lolonel,” replied 
garian hussar, “ the embodiiueiit of the hn.ssar, raising his hand to his 
Magyarism, born and reared upon the brow, as though his schako were still 
heath,” loving his country b»Uore all on his heat). 

things, and, next to his country, his “ (lemjral, not Colonel,” interposed 
horse. “ 'riicrc are no sohluns In the one of the olliccrs. 

A'lstriaii army,” says Schlcsiiiger, Silently and cont^iptuously the 

“ who can enmpare with him in chi- hussar measured tho^^eaker with his 
valrous daring, dexterily, prefision eye.s, wondering that an infaiitry-man, 
ill maimuivres, 4«trict siibnrdiuation, captain though he might be., dareil 
cleauliuess, and lidelil) .” ^ iSlr Sjijfi intrude upon the conversation of 
lovT.s (0 exalt the virtue.s, and e.xem- hiis.sars. 

plify thd cccentrieiliesj of this line “ So you have let yourself be taken 
raec of cavalry .soldiers. In several inisoncr, Miska V ” said ^ (Jeneral, 
of his tales he introdmx's the heroic willing to tease his old sW^ant. 
Imssar, cheerfully .sull'eriug and s.icri- “ What could I do, Colonel? There 
licing himself for Jfimgaiy’sgood and were so many against me. 1 got into 
the honour of Ips corps. I he opening a crow’d of them.” 
seem* of The iliapil at Tarczal is an “ You knocked over a few, I dare 
Hintudng sketch of one of these say.” 

veterans, thoroughly persuaded of the “ I did not count them, but some- 
immeasurable superiority of tbc thituf remained upon the ground.” 
ItFugyar over all otlier men, and of “ Hi{^ht, Miska. Lot them give 
the hu.ssir oVor every otfua- soldier. you a dram, ami then go to my 

“The Austrians had won the bat- grooms; if anybody meddles with 
tie; the llnngarian.s had lo.st it. you, give him as good as ho brings.” 
The Aiiicti'ian general w'as taking his Tlie hussar tliankod his former 

ease in his (luarl^.rs, with his sUtf colonel, but seemed in small haste, to 
around Inm ; an olUoor entered, ami leave the* room, ddie General noticed 

reported the capture of a hiisssr. him no faVlher, but turned again to 

“Bring him in,” saiil the (Jeneial, his olUcers and resinned the (liscu.s- 

Mdio was ill excellent humour. He sion of his plan of campaign. wSud- 

hiinself wore tlie uniform of the hussar ilenly he felt a pull at his pelisse, and 
regiment he. had formerly command- turning, beheld Miska, >vho had stolen 
od, and had uiibueJtkuj his sabre and (luietly behind him. With an unintel- 
mufle hiinsclf comfortable ; whilst his ligible gesture, and a countenance <if 
oillcors stood around buttoned to the extraordinary mystery, the hussar 
chin, arfil strictly according to regn- tainted to something, 
lation. “ Colonel I Colonel f ” he whi.«pcr- 

The hussar entered— a bare-headed ed, redoubling the eagerness of his 
veteran with gray mustaches. Hi.s gc-stioiilations. The (iener.al had no 
face wa.s still black with the .smoke of notion of his meaning. “ Colonel, reach 
Sohweehat’s battle ; his stiffly-waxed mo yonder sabre from the corner.” 

* See Sehlesiiigcr’.H ir^r /w /fnHgarjtj (Knglioh version,) vol. ii. p. 18-JlO, for a 
mo:»t intercisting auccdotical account of this beau 'nieat of light horsemen. 
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“ AVhjii the devil do you want 
uitli it V” 

Only jiivo it here ! In two minutes 
there shall not bo a German the 
room.” 

Miska thought his colonel was a 
prisoner. 

Tlie General burst into a hearty 
laugh, and tnld his utlicers of the 
hnssar’fi kind iiiteiilioiis tuwanla them. 
The laughter became general. The. 
oHicers crowded round the old soldier, 
chip|a‘d him on the shoulder, and 
made rniwl' of him. 

“ Well, Miska, yon will take ser- 
vice with eh V’* said, the General, 
curious to hear his an.swer. 

‘‘There are, no hii.ssnr regiments 
here replied the old soldier, twisting 
his inust;u‘lies. 

“ What You shall he a 

cnira-!‘<ier. ' AfU make a sorjeant of 
you.” 

“ Many thanks. Gan't stand it. 
Should have been serjeant long ago, 
if 1 could write.” 

“ Wliat do you think of dvnng then? 
Eat your ralion in idleness?” 

“ N«>t so— by your honour’s favour 
— but make a run bn* it.” 

The lu)nest answer ideased the 
General. Tlie hussar saw that it dhl. 

“ A whole regiment of tho.se gaiter- 
h'gged fellow.s could not keep me,” he 
added. 

One of the olliccrs a.sked him 
angrily why lio wished to go back. 
'J'iio.so were mistaken, if any, who 
expected a rude an.swTr from the 
hu.<.^ar. 

“ Yonder is my regiment,” he re- 
plied, again twilling his piustache. 
“ A true soldier bides by Ids colours.” 

To this nothing could he objected. 

“ Well, Miska, that you may not 
desert from us, I let you go fn*e.” 

“ Tliaiiks, Colonel.” Once more the 
hand.wtis raised to the schako’s place. 

“ Yon can go.” 

7'he hussar lingered, rubbed his 
nose, and frowned. 

“ (.’oloiiel — you surely do not in- 
tend me to pass through the whole 
camp ill hu.ssar uniform, and on foot. 
1 siionld die of .Mhanic. Let them give 
me. back my horse.” 

“ Your horse ? That is the Empe- 
ror s i)roperty, my son.” • 

TYar ih //ww^^iry, i. 206-7. 


“ r crave your pardon, Colonel ! I 
reared the horse myself from a colt. 
I have ridden it for ton wars, and it 
Ciimes at my whistle, ^{y every right 
it belongs to me. I would rather a 
bullet hit me than lose the good 
brute.” 

“ Well, take it.” 

Even now the hussnr <rul nor seem 
satisfied. 

Colonel ! can 1 go back to ray 
regiment in Ibis .scandalous m-mnor? — 
without iny.sahroV 1 shall have to 
run the gauntlet ; they will think I 
have sold it for drink.” 

“ It shall be restored to you.” The 
General made .sign to his orderly ; 
the hussar sabitetj, and turned to de- 
part. Ibit at the door he once more 
paused, and g.a/cd pathetically at his 
former chief. 

“ Otilonel he said, in th<* most 
insinuating tone he (*«iuld command. 

Weil ? ” 

“ i.\)lonel“ come o\#r to ns ! ” 

And w iih a bound he w'as out of the 
room^ fVffling \yell enough that he had 
said .something extraordinarily stu]»id, 
but which he could not help saying 
though it had cost him liis^ieail. 

When 'horse and sabre were re- 
stored to him, one of the General’s 
grooms, a ini.schievoiis fellow, trod on 
the hn.ssar’rf spur, breaking the rowel, 
and then sprang a.**idc langliing. 

'Hie old hussar shook his clenched 
fist menacingly. 

“ W'ait a litrle, Kalian*!” he cried, 
“ [ will lifid you yet.” 'riicil saluting 
the GeiHTar.s windowMvith hia sabre, 
he galloped aw’ay. • 

It was thought that a tear glistened 
in the (ienerars eye, as lie turned to 
his stall’, and said — 

“ Such soldiers slionhl ue have I ” 

Such were the soldiers with whom 
Gorgey flrovc lieforo him the best 
general.^ of Austria; with whom liO 
triumphed in that brilliant conflict, 
of fourteen days* flurrition, which ter- 
minated in the capture of PcHtli, the 
relief of Komorn, and the Complete 
retreat of the Imperialists.^ These 
were the men who rode up to the very 
month .5 of the Austrian cannon at 
l.saze.g,t and who followed, in twenty 
conflict.s, the well-known war-cry of 
the gigantic Serb, Damjanics. Of this 

t Ibid, ii, 20. 
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last-named general (of whom &hlca- 
inger has given many interesting 
details,) woyfind an interesting and 
authentic anCodotc in Sajo’s vigorous 
military sketch, entitled The Two 
Brides. 

DAmjanics and his troops encamped 
in the^night at two leagues from Szol- 
nok. In order of battle, and without 
watch-fires, they there awaited the 
signal to advance. The signal was the 
sound of cannon; fired beyond the 
Theiss. 

The Hungarian General had already 
fought many battles, won many vic- 
tories, taken many standards. When 
ho began a battle, he stationed him- 
self in front of his army, looked where 
the foe was strongest, shouted “ IMir 
nach!”* and rushed forward, over- 
throwing and crushing all before him. 
It was his way. 

There were persons who did not 
like this way, and who wearied him 
with assurances that, to be a renowned 
general, j't is not enough to win 
battles ; one must also leave pai-ma- 
nent evidence of merit, to be handed 
down to future generations ; one must 
make speeches, issue proclamations, 
and so fortlf. 

So it came to f ass, when he marched 
away from the Banat, that he ad- 
dressed to the hostile party in the 
province a proclamation which has 
become celebrated. It was word for 
word as follows : — 

“Ye dogs’l 

“ I depart. But 1 shall come back 
again. 

“ If ill the interval you dare to stir, 
1 will extirpate you from the face of 
tlie earth ; and then, tliat the seed 
of the Serbs may bo extinct, I, the 
last of them, will shoot myself.” 

The success of this first attempt so 
encouraged the General, that, after 
much pershasion, he gave a solemn 
promise j;o make a speech to his army 
when next they went into action. 

On the eve of the battle, DAmJdnics 
felt his spirits extraordinarily low. 

“ Strange,” thought he to himself, 
“ never yet have 1 trembled at the 
approach of a fight, but now I feel as 
if I had no stomach for it.” And he 
sought within himself the cause of this 
unaccustomed mood, but all in vain. 


Pi’esently, however, one of his staff- 
officers came to remind him that, 
before the next day’s battle, they 
expected to hear the speech ho 
had promised them. 

“ Devil take it !” cried the General. 
That was what made me shake in my 
boots. But never fear, it shall be done 
— I will venture it~tlie speech yon 
shall have.” 

He iiad drawn out his plan of 
battle in a quarter of an hour. But 
moniing dawned whilst he was still 
hammering at his speech. 

I'lie troops stood in order of battle. 
Diimjanics rode along the front of the 
line. Everybody knew he was to 
make a speech, and what a cruel task 
it was to him. 

Before the colours of the ninth bat- 
talion he halted, his hat and 

spoke : 

“ Comrades I” 

At that instant the artillery beyond 
the Theiss boomed out its first dis- 
charge. The General’s face glowed, 
he forgot phrases and oration, tore 
his sabre from the scabb$krd, pressed 
his schako down upon his brow, and — 

“ Yonder is the foe : follow me ! ” 
ho shouted in a voice of thunder. A 
tremendous hurrah was his army’s 
reply, as they followed their leader, 
with the speed and impetuosity of a 
torrent, to the familiar encounter of 
the Austrian cannon. 

“Why is it,” said Damjaiiics, as 
he limped np to the gallows, after 
seeing seven of his brave comrades 
executed before his eyes, on the morn- 
ing of the fatal sixth of October 1849 
— “ why is it that I, who have ever 
been foremost in the fight, must here 
be the last ? ” That was no empty 
boast in the dying man’s month. “ To 
Damjauics,” says Schlesinger, “ after 
Gbrgey, belongs the glory of all the 
battles from Hat van to Komom, 
From the commencement of the move- 
ment, he was the boldest champion of 
the national cause.” And whatever 
his statf and his Austrian oxeentioners 
may have argued from his oratorical 
incapacity and his ignominons death, 
neither, assuredly, will prevent his 
name’s preservation on posterity’s 
list of patriot-heroes, even though ho 
should never obtain the monument 


* '‘Follow me!” 
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which it has been predicted that Hun- 
gary will one day ei*cct to him, upon 
the spot where he mounted the scaf- 
fold. 

Before proceeding to the longest and 
most remarkable sketch in the volume, 
we will extract the beginning and end 
of a humorous paper, ^vritten in true 
soldier’s style, entitled From the il/c- 
nioirs of a Quarterymister, 

“ I never saw such a man as my 
lieutenant. It is not because he was 
my lieutenant that I say so, but a mer- 
rier fellow was not to bo found in the 
army. Were I a poet or .a scholar, I 
would make a line romance out of his 
adventures ; but as I unfortunately 
lack the learning, I must be content to 
set down a few odd incidents of our 
joyous camp-life, just as they occur to 
my memory. It gives me pleasure to 
recall these an^otes of my late mas- 
ter, who was lieutenant in the volun- 
teers. Those who knew him will not 
have forgotten how gay a wooer he 
was with w’oraen, and how brave a 
soldier in war. 

“ They transferred us to a battalion 
that lay in Siebcnbiirgcu, and which 
was not yet completely equipped. Our 
lu'lncipal wants were muskets and 
cartouch -boxes. Nobody had a great- 
coat; and, in another respect, the 
battalion was quite uniform, for every 
one went barefoot. My lieutenant 
often complained to the captain, who 
had been a Bohemian forester, and 
afterwards a coflcc- roaster in rcsth, 
but who, when his daughter’s husbaml 
was promoted to be major of our bat- 
talion, was by him appointed captain 
— to him, I say, the lieutenant repeat- 
edly complained that the poor soldiers 
were frozen, and should^ at least bo 
supplied with greatcoats.* But all in 
vain ; Ihc superior ofiicers gambled 
the money sent them by Government 
for the equipment of the troops ; and 
all my lieutenant could obtain from 
the ex- coffee-roaster was a hon-mot 
which Napoleon, he said, had ad- 
dressed to his soldiers wl^en they 
complained in Egypt of bad clothing ; 

‘ Avec du pain ct du fer on peut aller 
a Chine.’ 

“The lieutenant made me write 
these words on one hundred and fifty 
small slips of paper, pinned the£^upon 
his men’s shoulders, and said — ^ There, 
my lads, are your greatcoats.’ Boots 


were aH that was now wanting. One 
fine morning we received a hun- 
dred and fifty bran-new — blacking- 
boxes ! ‘ , j 

“ * Hngem uese^^ said flic lieutenant : 
* ’tis good ; instead of boots they send 
us blacking.’ And next day, when 
the little gray general passed a review, 
our company marched past with their 
bare feet blacked and polished, and 
with spurs drawn in chalk upon their 
heels. The general laughed at first, 
and then reprimanded the major. The 
major laughed too, and .scolded the 
captain. Finally, the captain abused 
my lieutenant, who abused him in 
return ; but, as the ono understood no 
Hungarian, and the other no German, 
the dispute led to nothing. 

“At last we got ourselves shod, by 
gloriously ransacking a Wallachiati 
village, and tlu'iisting our feet into the 
rod boots the women had loft behind 
them. Thenceforward our company 
was known everywhere as ‘ the regi- 
ment of lied Boots.’ 

“ In our first engagement wc had 
not mucll to do. Tlie enemy fired at 
us from a distance, whilst wo stood 
still and looked at them. Some of the 
recruits bobbed their heads aside when 
they saw’thc shot coming through the 
air. ‘Don’t shako your head, my 
man,’ the lieutenant would say ; ‘ you 
might chance to knock it against a 
cannon-ball.’ In the second action 
we took a gun from the enemy. It 
came up very near us and^unlimbcred; 
but, before it had time to fire a shot, 
iny lieutenant made the soldiers be- 
lieve it was one of our own guns; that 
the enemy were a|^out to capture it ; 
and could wc suffer tliis? Wc could 
not suffer it, and rushed on : a few 
shots met us ; but before wc well 
knew what wc did, the gun was in our 
power. The whole was over in less 
time than I take to tell it. 

“From that day forward nobody 
made fun of the ifed Boots, and soon 
we were supplied with mu3ketit’> 
Many of these were hardfy fit to fire 
with; but bayonet and butt were 
always there, wherewith to thrust and 
strike. 

« « « * 

“It ^vas in the dog-days. For 
three months wc had received no pay. 
At last, to silence my lieutenant’s 
terrible expostulations, they sent us 
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money— fifteen notes of a Iwndred 
florins each. 

“ TIjc salaries of Government offi- 
cials were ^)aid in fifteen-krenzer 
pieces; the mcftioy we soldiers wanted, 
for onr daily broad, was sent in hun- 
dred-florin notes. Of course, nothing 
could be easier, in the Wallach ham- 
lets in which we were cantoned, than 
to get small change for fifteen hundred- 
florin notes. 

“ Whilst ray lieutenant was grum- 
bling over thiS) and puzzling his head 
how to divide these few large notes 
into many small ones, a courier arrived 
and brought him a letter. 

“ The lieutenant read the letter, and 
laughed out loud. Then he ordered a 
parade. He was the onlj' officer pre- 
sent. Two captains and a major 
wore constantly rambling about, and 
seldom saw their battalion, but left 
everything to my lieutenant. So he 
ordered the drums to beat for muster; 
and when the rnfin were assembled, lie 
iiitbrincd them that their pay had 
come in the nick of time. Then 
he produced the fifteen * hundred 
florins* and a pair of scissors, 
made th^ soldiers file past, and 
cut oir a slip of the notes for each 
one of them. It was the only way 
to divide theim 

“ This done, he came singing and 
whistling into his quarters, laughed 
and cut jokes, played a thousand 
pranks, and at last called to me, and 
asked if I had a dry cloth at hand, to 
wipe up something. 

“ I answered that I had. 

“ ‘ Go and fetch it, then.’ And he 
continued to laugh and jest, and 
seemed in most wonderful good hu- 
mour. ‘ Make haste,’ he shoyted after 
me, as 1 hurried to fetch the cloth. 
I felt quite sure he was going to play 
me some famous trick, he looked so 
sly and comical when he gave me the 
order. 

“Whilst I sought 'for a towel, I 
heard the rpport of a firearm in the 
next rogm. Towel in hand, I throw 
open the door. The room was full of 
smoke. 

“ ‘ What am I to wipe up ?’ I asked. 

“ 'This blood!’ said the lieutenaut, 


who lay upon the ground. The warm 
heart’s- blood flowed from a wouml in 
bis breast; in his hand be held a 
pistol and the letter ho had that morn- 
ing received. 

“The letter announced the cata- 
strophe of Vilagos. In two minutes 
lie was dead. 

“Thus did nay lieutenant make a 
fool of me at last. 

“Such a merry fellow was my 
lieutenant.” 

The various memoirs of the Hun- 
garian war record more than one in- 
stance of self-destruction and insanity, 
amongst the enthusiastic dcfciiders of 
the Magyar cause, con.sequciit upon 
Gdrgey’s shameful surrender, and 
the final downfall of their cherished 
hopes. As far as the suicide goes, 
therefore, there is nothing improbable 
in the conduct of thtk eccentric lieu- 
tenant. Passing over several shorter 
papers, fur the most part clevt'r and 
spirited, we come to the striking 
talc, or rather series of scenes, entitled 
George of St 77to7nas^ which, besides 
being the most carefully liiiiahed of 
these sketches, includes several of the 
most terrible and romantic histo- 
rical incidents of that war. Its con- 
struction is favourable to extract, 
and we propose to trau.slate such por- 
tion.s of it as our limits will allow, and 
therewith close our notice of the 
Schlachtfelderhluthcn uus Ungtmi, IMio 
first cliaptcr is headed — 

THE fiend’s rF.S'nVAL. 

It was daik night in the town of 
St Thomas. Not a star was visible. 
Well was it that the heavens saw not 
what then ccciirred upon earth. 

Men who had grown gray together 
in love and friendship, dwelling in the 
same street, under the very same roof, 
who were bound to each other b)" ties 
of blood and kindred, of gratitude and 
duty, who were wont to share each 
other’s joys and griefs, began, upon a 
sudden, as if frantic with infernal in- 
spirations, to plot each other’s exter- 
mination, and to fill their souls with 
bloody hatred against those who had 
never wronged them. 

It was St Eustace’ day. The Rait- 


* The notes issued from Kossuth’s bank-note press were, of course, worthless when 
the revolntion was suppressed. 
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zcn* assembled iu their church, to 
worship God, as they said. *But no 
words of God were there, nor soleiim 
orj'iiii- notes ; wild voices announced 
approficliing horrors, and the sainted 
roof rosoiiiulcd with strains ominous 
of strife. 

Tlie town’s-people were tranquil. 
Those iiiiiougst tiiem Who noticed that 
their neighbours’ windows were lighted 
up, and who saw gloomy faces hur- 
rying to the church, said to them- 
selves, “ To-day the llaitzcii hold 
high fcstiviil and thought fio more 
of it, but went tbeir ways to bed. 
Towards midnight the alarni-bcU 
soundeil, tlic doors of the temple open- 
ed, and the iioctnnial revel began. 

Wtli wild liowl the excited mob 
burst into the houses of their sleeping 
neighbours. It w'as as though they 
luul some ancient and inveterate 
griulge to avenge, so lierce and bitter 
was tile fury with which tliey mur- 
dered all whose windows showed no 
lights — the token the Ilaitzcn had 
adopted, lest by error they should 
assail each other’s dwellings. 

In two hours the Magyar population 
of the tow^ii was exterminated, with 
the cxcei)tion of a scanty few who 
escaped in carts and carriages. These, 
however, were pursued; and when the 
uproar in the towm, the S(juiids of strife 
and lamentation, and the clang of 
bells, were hushed, cries of agony and 
dcs])air were still heard issuing at iii- 
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tervals*from the adjacent country, as 
vehicles, stuck fast in the treaclierous 
sw^amps, w^cre overtaken, and the luck- 
less fugitives ruthlessly b^chered. Vt 
last tlicsc heart- rendirfl^ sounds also 
ceased. Voices of complaint were no 
longer audible, but in their stead, iu 
more than one quarter of the illniniii- 
ated town, w^ere heard uiiis'c, and 
dancing, and merrimemt. 

It was long past midnight w'hcn a 
cart drove through the streets of St 
Thomas. In it sat a man wmpped in 
his cloak, marvelling gre.atly at the 
lights In the houses, and the soiimls 
of festivity and joy. At his own house- 
door he stopped his horse. To his 
great surprise, his dwelling also w'as 
lighted up, and within were sounds 
of music, a hum of voices, and noise 
of dancing feet. Astounded and 
anxious, he stepped silently to a win- 
dow, and through it he beheld a crowd 
of well-known faces. The company, 
Hushed w'hh wine ifiid excitement, 
sang and shouted, and drank out of his 
glasses, and dancc^l madly rgimd the 
room. They were all old acquaint- 
ances, and inhabitants of the town. 

Ignorant of the events of^tluj night, 
the man thought he was dreaming. 

rrescnfly his attention w^as attract- 
ed by the licentious •garb and de- 
meanour of a woman, who circulated 
amongst the guests with loud laiigli 
and libertine gestures, sharing in and 
stiiniilating the orgies. At lirst, he 
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* The name of Raitzeii is. synonymous with Serbs. Arsenius Czernojowic, uiuloi- 
Leopold I transplanted a large colony of St*rb.s from tlio aiiricnt Rusciato liungary. 
Hence the name Razen, Raczeii, Uuitzcii. • 

The Serbs first aimed the poniard at their German and Ma^ar neighbours. . . . 
Isolated scenes of murder, perpetrated by the Serbs against the Magyars and Ger- 
mans, who inhabit that district, (the I3acska,or country of IJacs, between tlie Danube 
and the Theiss,) led the way to a series of sanguinary atrocities, such as our age had 
hoped never to see repeated. The commencement of hostilities is due to tlie Sclavo- ' 
Wallachiaii race ; old, long-restrained hate, combined with an innate tliirst for blood, 
marked the rising of the South Sclavonian races from tlie first as one of the bloodiest 
char.'i''ter, in which murder was botli means and end. No revolution of modern times 
-the great French Revolution not excepted— is blackened with fiiich horribbJ atroci- 
ties as thi.s : the details may be found in the Serbian and Magyar journals ; and ooe- 
would fain have hoped that the aceoiints on both sides were exaggerate'd. Unhap- 
pily, such a hope is illusory ; m f can the historian indulge it without falsifying the 
truth. Deeds have been perpetrated which call to mind the Hurons and Makis of 
the American forests. Like them, the Serbs were masters in the art of torture and 
murder ; like them, they made their unhappy victims previously undergo all the 
dreadful steps of torment, prolonging the transition from life to death with a refine- 
ment of cruelty ; like them, they vaunted the deeds of horror, and honoured tbeir 

executioners as heroes Sucl^ unheard-of atrocities inevitably called forth reta* 

liatiou. Magyars and Germans became savages among savages.” — Schlesinokk, 
l’ulsky*8 edition, i. 22-24. 
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could not discern who this twoman 
was. Then he recognised her. It 
was his own wife. 

“ Hold ! \ he shouted, and strode 
into the roonl*>where these saturnalia 
were in progress. lie knew not wliat 
to do or say ; it were hard to find a 
word which should express the rage 
that possessed him. 

“ Hold ! ” he thundered out, every 
fibre quivering with fury, “ what do 
ye hero ? ” 

The guests, stood aghast at that 
apparition ,of wrath. The boldest 
started at sight of the man, as he 
-stood amongst them, terrible and 
deadly pale. For a while none dm ed 
approach him. He went up to his 
wife, a dark-haired, black-eyed, red- 
cheeked wantoii, who stood as if 
turned to stone. He fixed his eyes 
upon hers wdth a deadjj' gaze. 

“ On your knees ! ” 

The woman stirred not. 

“ On your kitees, wretch !” vocife- 
rated the husband, and stnjek her in 
the facp, so that she fell to the 
ground. *. * 

“ Hold, dog! ” was shouted on all 
sides. The lif^itzeii rushed forward, 
and the man Avas seized by twenty 
hands. He struggled against them, 
grasped the throat of one, and relaxed 
nut his clutch, even when thrown 
down and trampled under foot, until 
he had choked his adversary to death. 
They bound his hands and thrust him 
into a cornel’. The llaitzen formed a 
circle about him. 

“ What would ye of meV ” he asked, 
the blood flowing from his mouth. 

“What would >v’C? Look around 
you. Sec you not that all here arc 
Ilaitzcii ? ” rei)licd a tall dark-browed 
Serb, scowling scornfully and cruelly 
» at the sufferer. 

“ And I a Magyar. What then V ” 

“ Ask thy neighbours. Hast thou 
not beard' that to-day is our festivar? 
The festival of the extermmatibn of 
the Magyars. You arc one : the last 
• in the tow'n. All the others are dead. 
As the last, you shall cUbose the man- 
ner of your death.” 

“ So you are the executioner, 
Basil?” 

“ I? I am the chosen of my people.” 
. With indescribable loathing, the 
Magyar spat in his face. 

“ Scoundrel ! ” yelled the insulted 


man, “ for this you shall weep tears 
of blood.” 

“ Weep I I ?— who ever saw me 
weep? You may slay me, you may 
torture me, or tear me limb from 
limb. There are enough of you to do 
it. But weep you shall not sec me, 
though you burst for impotent rage.” 

“ Weep, thou shalfc, and ’tis I will 
make thee. Know that It is I who 
seduced your wife, and for whom she 
betrayed you.” 

“ That is thy shame, not mine.” 

“ All thy kinsmen are slain.” 

“ Better they should lie dead iu the 
street than breathe the same £ ir witli 
thee.” 

“ Thy property is ainiihilatod.” 

“ May God destroy those \vl%dul 
it.” 

“Truly, thou art a cool fellow. 
But— you had a daughter,— a fair ajul 
innocent child.” 

George looked at his tormentor, 
and shuddered. 

“ Lina, I think, was her name,” 
continued the Serb, drawling out liis 
words with a refinement of cruelty. 

“ What — what mean you ? ” asked 
the trembling father. 

“ A comely maiden, by my word. 
Fair to look upon, is she not ? ” 

“ The devil seize thee ! AVhat 
next? ” 

“ So young and delicate, and yet— 
six husbands. Hard to choose. Your 
wife could not decide to which she 
should belong. I stepped in, and 
settled the matter. I married her — 
to all six — lie burst into fiend- 
ish laughter. 

Mute «nd giddy with horror, the 
fiither raised himself from the ground. 

“ I am •sorry,” continued the Serb, 
“that you wxrc not here for the 
w'cdding.” 

“May God’s justice fall upon you!” 
shrieked the wretched father, stifiiiig 
Ills tears. But the parent’s heart 
overpowerod the pride of the man. 
He fell with his face upon the gi’ouiid, 
and wept — tcai’s of blood. 

“ Lift him up,” said Basil, “ that 
we may see him weep for the first 
time in his life. Weep a little, George ; 
and you, sot, tune up your pipes, that 
he may have accompaniment to his 
tears.” 

And thereupon the drunken baud 
began to dance round their victim 
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^ith shouts of laughter and scoring 
gestures, striking and kicking him as 
they passed. Now, however, he wept 
no longer, lie closed his eyes and 
kept silence, enduring their ill-treat- 
ment without sign or sound of com- 
pliiut. 

“Away with him!" cried Basil. 
“ Throw him into jtho garret, and put 
a sentiw over him. To-day we have 
celebrated his daiigli tor’s wedding; 
to-morrow wo wdll drink at his funeral. 
Good-night, friend George-" 
lie was dragged up to tliq garret, 
and locked in. Where they threw 
liini, there he lay, motionless upon the 
floor, as though all sensation had 
<lepavtcd from both body and soul, 
awaiting the hour of death, and re- 
joicing that it was near At hand. For 
a while the dancing and singing con- 
tinued ; then the Serbs departed to 
sleep, and all was still, llis eyes 
were nnvisitod by slumber. Yet a little 
while, he thought to himself, and 
eternal repose will be mine. 

He lay with his senses thus be- 
numbed, thinking neither of the past 
nor the future, wdicn he heard a rustic 
at the garret window. Through the 
darkness he saw a white figure pass 
through the small opening, and grope 
its way towards Iiini, Was it a 
dream? or a reality? The figure’s 
steps were noiseless. But presently 
it spoke — in a scarcely audible 
whisper. 

“ l?'atlicr I father ! ” it said. 
“Lina!” ^ 

lie looked up, seeking to discern 
the features of his visitor. She hur- 
ried to him, kissed him, and^ cut the 
ropes that bound his hand's. ' 

‘‘ My child 1 " murmureJl George, 
and clasped his daughter’s tottering 
knees. “ My dear, my only child ! ” 
“ Let 113 fly ! " said the maiden, in 
faint and suflering tones. “ The 
laihier is at the window. Quick, 
father — (piick I " 

George clasped his panting child in 
his arms, and bore her through the 
opening in the garret roof, and down 
the ladder, resting her head upon his 
sliouldcr and covering her cold cheek 
with his kisses. Near the ladder- 
foot, he stumbled over something. 
“What is that? A spade. Wtf will 
take it with us." 

“ For a w'eapon ! " said the flithcr. 
VOL. Lxix,— NO. ccccaxiir. 


“ To dig a gr;ivo ! " said the 
daughter. 

, On the other side of ^e house was 
heard a heavy moiiotcnwus step. It 
was a Serb on seutry. 

“ Stay here i Keep close to the 
wall,” said George to his daughter. 
Ho grasped the spade, and crept, noise- 
lessly to the corner of the house. The 
steps came nearer and nearer. George 
raised the spade. The Sevi) turned 
tho' corner, and — lay_ the next mo • 
ment upon tho ground^ with his skull 
split. He had not time’ for a single 
cry. 

George took the dead map’s clothes 
and >vcapous, took his daughter in his 
anus, and left tlie town. The morn- 
ing star glittered in tho brigliteniiig 
sky. Towards daybreak, and without 
having exchanged a word, father and 
daughter reached tho nearest yillage. 
George had many acquaintances 
there, and with oae of them, ho 
thought, ho could leave his daiighior. 
He found but a poor reception, No- 
Avlicre was ho sulferod to 6'0S9 the 
threshold. None olfcred him so much 
as a crust of bread. All closed Ihcir 
doors, and implored him \o depart, 
lest ho »liould bring dostructioii on 
their heads. Tho yillagors wore 
neither hard-hearted nor cowardly ; 
but they feared that if tho Sorbs of.St 
Thomsis heard of their sheltering a 
fugitive, they also would be murdered 
or plundered. With anguish in Ijis 
soul, tlie wretclicd man again took his 
child ill Ills arms, and resumed his 
journey. 

For six days he walked 8n, over 
stubble and fallow,* through storm and 
cold by night and parching heat by 
day — his child, his beloved child, on 
his arm. Ho asked not what ailed 
her ; and she uttered no complaint.^ 

On tho sixth day the maiden dicci, 
of hunger, misery, and grirf. 

Tho father felt hie burthen l;cavicr ; 
tho arms that clasped his neck slack- 
cned their h6kl, and tho pale cheek 
that nestled on his shoulder was 
chill and cold ! 

But the spires of Szegedin now 
glittered in the distance. Gcorgo 
hurried on, and at last, exhausted by ^ 
his speed, ho reached at noonday the 
large and populous city. In front of 
it, on tho vast plain, a great multi- 
tude was assembled : more than 
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tvveiifcy tlionsaml souls were gdthered 
togctlier, listening to the words of a 
popnliir orator, exalted upon a scaf- 
folding in theij’ midst. GeJrge made 
his way into the throng ; the speaker 
was relating the incredible atrocities 
of the Kaitzen. Several of his hearers 
noticed the weary, wild-looking, travel- 
stained 111 an, carrying in his arms a 
pale girl witli closed eyes, who stood 
amongst them like a fugitive from a 
niad-houso. 

“ Whence come you ? ** they asked 
him. 

“ From St Thomas.” 

“Ila! Up! up with him on the 
scaffold ! ” cried those who heard his 
reply. 

“A man is here from St Thomas. 
Up with him, and let him speak to 
the people 1 ” 

The crowd opened li passage, and 
George was hurried to the scaflbld. 
When, from this elevation, his ema- 
ciated and ghastly countenance, fur- 
rowed by aulfcriug and despair, his 
failing limbs, and the faded and 
ashy pale features of the child upon 
his shoulder, became visible to the 
assembled multitude, a deep shudder- 
ing murmur ran through i^s masses, 
like ihjit the l^hittcu fiake gives forth 
when tempest nears its shores. At 
sight and sound of the lieaving 
throng, a hectic flush (lamed upon 
George’s cheek, an unwonted lire 
burned in his bosom ; ho felt the spirit 
of revenge descend upon his head like 
a forked and funy tongue. 

Magyars ! ’’ he exclaimed in loud 
and nif.nly tones, “I come from St 
Thomas, the sole survivor of all who 
there prayed to God in the IMagyar 
tongue. lily goods arc plundered, my 
kinsmen slain. Have any "of you 
friends there ? — prepare your mourn- 
ing, for of a surety they arc dead. 
Of all I possessed I have saved but 
one treasure — my unhappy child. 
Approach 1 ye that are fathers, think 
of your virgin daughters, and behold 
what they have made of mine I " 

As he spoke, he lifted his child 
from his shoulder ; and then only did 
ho perceive that she was dead. 
Until that moment, he had thought 
aho was only faint and silent, as sho 
had constantly been for six days past. 

Dead 1 ’* shrieked the despairing 
man, and clasped the corpse to hi§ 


heart. “ She is dead ! ” ho repeated. 
The words died away upon his lips, 
and he fell, like one thmulcrstruck, 
headlong to the ground. 

This tragical incident raised to a 
climax the excitement of the multi- 
tude. 

“ Revenge I — a bloody revenge ! ” 
thundered a voice; and the tumult 
that now arose was like the howling 
of the storm. 

“ To arms ! To arms ! all who are 
men!” was shouted on every side, 
and the people thronged through the 
streets and lanes of the city. “ To 
arms! — to arms!” was ro-ochoed 
from house to house, and iu an hour’s 
time ten thousand furious men stood 
armed and equipped, and ready to 
set out for S^'l'liomas. 

Then there got abroad a sullen 
apprehension, speedily succeeded by 
a fierce resolve. Some one cluinccd 
to say : — 

“But what if, when we marcli 
away, the Uaitzen rise up and mur- 
der our cliildren ? ” 

Tlie words passed from mouth to 
mouth. 

“ They shall die ! ” exclaimed 
many voices. “ Lot them perish, as 
our brothers perished at St Thomas ! 
They must die ! ” 

Aud with terrible ferocity tlie peo- 
ple turned against their own eitj, 
and like a mountain torrent, over- 
powering all restraint, poured into 
their neighbours’ dwellings, and slew 
the Raitzen to the very last man. 

This occiirred on the sixth day 
after the extermination of the Mag- 
yars at St Thomas. 

THE ROBBER-C.VrTAlN. 

George took his dead child in his 
arms, carried her into the forest, dug 
a grave at the foot of a poplar tree, 
and laid her in it. Tie lacked the 
courage to throw clods upon her pale 
and beautiful countenance, but he 
plucked leaves and twigs from the 
bushes, laid them thickly over her, 
and then covered all with the black 
earth. When the grave was filled 
in, and whilst he was smoothing 
the green moss over the mound, 
anguish tore his heart; but, instead of 
soothing tears, the dro of hell gleamed 
in his eyes. 

Then he took ont his knife, to cm 
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his cliiid^s name on the bark of the 
tree which was to be her living 
monument. But when the letters 
were complete, there stood, graven 
by his own hand, the name of 
Basil. For he thought no longer of 
his (laughter, but of her murderer. 
And more terribly significant than a 
thousand curses and vows of venge- 
ance was that name, graven in that 
hour and that place. 

(ieorgo rose from the ground, and 
wandered forth into the forest. He 
had waIk(Hl some distance, when a 
longing desire came over him once 
more to gaze upoii his daughter’s 
grave. He turned to seek it, but the 
trees were all alike: in vain he sought 
the one beneath which his child lay 
buried, and at last night overtook him 
in the very heart of the forest. Still he 
walked on, whither and wherefore he 
knew not. The ivood grow thicker, 
and tlie night darker; the birds, 
startled at his footsteps, fiew scream- 
ing from their perch. At Inst he 
stnnibhiil over a tree-root, and fell. 
AVhy should he get up again? As 
well there as anywhere, lie let his 
w'oary head sink upon the ground, 
wdiispered a “ good night ” to his 
child, and fell asleep, and dreamed 
of biirnitjg towns and scenes of 
slaughter. 

Towards midnight the neighing of 
a horse roused him from his restless 
slumbers. N'ear at hand he saw a 
saddle-hor.se, snorting and pawing the 
ground. Behind sonnj busiies lie 
heard a woman’s plaintive tone, and 
the harsher voice of a man, mingled 
at intervals with the prattle of a 
child. 

The man was a short spare figure, 
wdth flashing black eyes, long mus- 
taches hanging down over his moutli, 
and black hair streaming on his 
shoulders. Energy was the charac- 


teristic of his features, and the sinews 
of his frame were like cords of steel. 

In his arms ho heUl#n child, throe 
or four years old. TYio child called 
him father, and clasped him afiec- 
tionately with its little liands. A 
woman was also there, sobbing pas- 
sionately, and wiping the tears from 
her eyes. ‘ 

“ Canst thou pray, my son ? " said 
tli^ man, seating the child upon his 
knee. 

“ Surely he can,” tliQ woman uji* 
swered ; “ morning and evening he 
repeats his prayer.” 

“Grow up a good man, my son — 
not such a one as thy father. In 
another year put him to school, that 
he may learn scnnetliing good.” 

“That will I, though it w'cre to 
cost me my Ijist lloriii 1 ” 

“ And take him far hence ! Wlmn 
he is older, never tell him what his 
fatheiMvas. Conceal my name from 
him ; never lid him know tJiat nc is 
the ^on of Kosa. Sandortho pbbiT.”* 

“ Asl? tliy, father, child, when he 
wdJl again visit us.” 

“ I know not,* my son. For mo the 
morning never dawms of which I can 
say, this* day is mine. Here to-day, 
to-morrow fifty mil(\‘> off; after to- 
morrow, pi'rhaps under the turf.” 

“ Talk not thus ! See, tears are in 
the child’s eyes." 

“ So is it, my son, and not otlier- 
wise. The robber has none to whom 
to pray, early ajid late, for proteidioii 
to his life.” 

“ But you are no murderer, Sandor ! 
You have no man’s blood upon your 
hands ! ” 

“ Seek not to palliate my otlcnce, 
dear wench ! Sooner or later, the 
gallows and the ravens will claim 
mo.” 

Again the woman began to sob: 
the child cried when it savf its mother 


* Schlesinger describes Rosa Sandor as ** a man about thirty-five years of age 

not very tall or stout, with fat' hair, small mustaches and whiskers, and nvith no- 
thing of the bandit in his appearance or demeanour,” but mentions that he had a 
lieutenant of the popular bandit type, a broad-shouldered truculent personage with 
a formidable black beard, and long hair Btreaiuiug on his shoulders. ** A strange 
relation,” he adds, “ exists between the two men. The master was anxious, for 
reasons easy to conceive, that his person should not be generally known in the 
country ; whilst the servant, on the contrary, had vanity enough to take plea.sure in 
passing for the famous Rosa Sanfior. All the portraits of the latter which are 
circulated throughout the country are faithfiil likenesses of the lieutenant, and hence 
the common erroneous notion of the Captain.” 
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weep; with deep feeling the robber 
caressed and comforted them. 

Go homp, dear ones 1 ” he said, 
‘‘and be no^^»^lneasy. Tell no one 
that you have seen me. And His 
blessing be upon you, whose blessing 
I dare not ask ! " 

The woman and child departed. 
The robber sprang into the saddle, 
and, standing up in the stirrups, 
listened, as long as they were audible, 
to the inraiitlnc tones of his child. 
Suddenly an icy- cold hand was laid 
ifl)on his. ■ Startled, but without 
uttering a sound, he turned his head. 
A man stood beside his horse. It 
was the fugitive from St Thomas. 

“Fear nothing from me, llosa! 
Handle not your pistols. Mine shall 
not be the first blood you shed. Not 
to that end has your life been pre- 
served through sixteen 'years of peril. 
Your destiny is not that of a common 
malefactor.” c 

‘•You know me, then ?” 

“ By report, as an outlaw, •with 
a price ui^on your head. I kuow, too, 
that you liave a beloved wife and a 
darling child, to seO whom once in 
every yoat you risk your life—hcre, 
where all know you, and any might 
betray you.” , 

“ Not a word of that ! You are rag- 
ged and needy. Doubtless you would 
enlist in my band. Here, take this” — he 
offered him a pistol ; “rather than do 
that, send a bullet through your head.” 

The fugitive from St Thomas looked 
earnestly in Sandor’s face. Then he 
said quietly, almost carelessly, “ Do 
my bidding, and the name of the 
Bobber shall no longer be coupled with 
that of Kosa Sandor.” 

“ Are you mad ? Have I not done 
my utmost? and in every quarter? 
Let them pardon my past offences, and 
they would hear of no new ones. The 
traveller need no longer fear me. 
Have I not offered to^ compensate to 
the utnlost of my power all those I 
have injured, and to build, out of my 
ill-gotten gains, a place of worship for 
that God whose commandments I 
have wilfully broken ? All I ask is to 
be suffered to live amongw*;! my fellow- 
men, and to earn my daily bread by 
the labour of my hands. They would 
never listen to my offers. There is 
no atonement I am not willing to 
make to the offended laws of God 


and my country. But they ever 
rejected and drove me forth. And 
thou— -what wonldst thou with me V— 
betray me ? Fly, wretch I Hitherto 
I have shed no blood.” 

“ Henceforward thou shalt shed it, 
and thereby redeem thy crimes. Your 
country accepts what the law refused. 
Your country has foes ; go, wash with 
their blood the stain from your name ! ” 
“ Tempt mo not !” said the robber 
mournfully. “Ah, were it indeed 
granted me to die a happy and hon- 
ourable death upon the battle- field ! — ” 
“And if fame, instead of death, 
awaited you there ? And if, on your 
rclurn thciicc, the very men who now 
chase yon from forest to forest, came 
forth to meet you with lanrcl crowns 
and joyous acclamations ; and if, in- 
stead of “ robber,” hero and patriot 
were coupled with your name ? — ” 

“ Stop I befool me not ! Oh, I 
could do much ! A strong squadron 
could I bring into the field, composed 
of men who a hundred times have 
looked death fearlessly in the face; 
men inured to lieat and cold, and to 
back a horse for three clays and nights 
without dismounting.” 

“ I will go and intercede for yon.” 
“But what am I to thee? "Who 
art thou? And why wonldst thou 
serve me ? ” 

“ Oh, I have my motives. I am 
one Avhom the Bait/.cn have driven 
from house and home, whose wife 
they have seduced, wliose kindred 
they have slain. By flight alone did I 
escape with iny life ; and here, in this 
very forest, have I buried my only 
child, polluted and murdered. All 
these things havo the Baitzen done to 
me. NowJ tell me, if you war against 
them, you will give no quarter ? ” 
,“Nonc.” 

“Then trust me that I will never 
rest until I bring your pardon, on the 
condition that yon taker the field 
against the Baitzen with yonr whole 
band. And may your happiness on 
earth be measured by the destruction 
you bring upon their accursed race.” 

“ Clear mo the path to tho battle- 
field, and you shall havo a mountain 
of your enemies’ skulls.” 

“ I will do so. By aJl that is sacred, 
1 swaar. In a fortnight 1 bring your 
pardon. Where shall wo meet ? ” 

“ Wc ? nowhere. 1 trust uo man. 
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If you be sincere, come to Fc^egyhaz. Tilt late in the evening, they rode on 
There, in tlie tavern, sits each morn- across the endless heath. Ko path 
ing a wrinkled old beggar, his grey was there, nor visible landmark ; only 
hair tied up in two knots. lie has but at intervals a patch of^unted aspens, 
one hand — thereby will you know and now and then a ifut, whence pro- 
luiii. Show him this pistol, and he cceded the hoarse bark of dogs, or a 
will conduct you to me. Seek not to shcep-pen vacant until nightfall, 
compel from liim the secret of my There were fens overgrown with reeds 
hiding-place, for no tortures could and rushes, and swarming with white 
wring it from his lips. Be not angry, herons; and vast tracts of moor, 
1 must be cautious. For sixteen grazed and trampled by every sort of 
years have I been hunted like a beast carttlc. Now and then, on the far 

of prey. And now away, and keep to horizon, the travellers caught sight of 

your right to find the path. An a steeple ; or of a dark mass of wood, 
opposite road is mine.” aoaxed by toil and care from the lui- 

llo set spurs to his horse, and gal- grateful sandy soil, 
loped off through the forest. At last night fell. All around grow 

. . - . . grey, and then black ; but still the 

Tho fortnight had not expired old horse- herd kept steadily on his 
when George entered tlie tavern at way. In the remote distance a rod 

Felcgyhiiz. glimmer wfus seen: right and left 

In a dark corner, over a measure of fiamed tho fires of the shepherds, 
w'inc, sat the grey-haired, one-handed “ Yonder is Rosa Sandor,” said tho 
beggar. Betydr, pointing to the distant light : 

George showed the pistol. The “ there wo shall find him.” 
beggar rose from his seat, drank ofl‘ his Another hour brought them to the 

W'inc, paid the tavern-keeper, and left place. , As they drew near, -the horses 
the house. Not a syllable escaped that stood Wuud the fire neighed 
him. aloud, and tlnv figures of three men 

Tho two men stopped before a were visible. Their attiUidc was one 
wr(‘tched lint, at the extremity of the of watclf fulness and determination, 
village. Tho beggar went in, and A peculiar wdiistlc from the lips of 
brought out two powerful black sad- the old Bctyar ivarficd them of the 
dle-horscs. lie signed to George to approach of friends, 
mount one, whilst he himself sprang One of the three men at the fire 
upon the other, as actively as though was the robber chief, Rosa Saudor. 
he w'crc a young man and had both “ What bring you ? ” asked Rosa, 
hands. “ Your pardon!” cried George; and, 

Once fairly off, tlie old beggar be- springing from liis steaming horse, ho 
came talkative. These Horses, he said, handed a sealed packet to his iiiterro- 
w'orc hacks of Rosa Sander’s, good gator. ‘‘ Read and rejoice I”* 
beasts enough; but the Captain’s Tho robber turuedto the firelight, and 
favourite steed was far finer and bet- unfolded the document, which quivered 
ter, and would let none bhtits master in his hand as he read it. One tear 
mount ft, and would gallop for wholo and then another fell upon the paper ; 
days together without rest, or food^ or slowly he bent his knees, and turned 
drink. It swam the Tlieiss thrice his glistening eyes to heaven. “ My 
running, and watched its master’s Lord and my God ! ” h^ exclaimed, 
sleep like the most faithful dog, his utterance choked by sobs, for 
neighing when danger approached. sixteen yearsT have been bunted Mke 

* Rosa Saudor was less a highwayman than a cattle-lifter, and pursued his 
Vocation in the neighbourhood of Szegedin. “ lie was never in prison,” says 
Sclilcsiugcr, but repented his misdemeanours of his own free will, and wrote to the 
magistrates stating that he would leave their cattle alone, if they would pardon lum 
for the past and allow him to pursue the Austrians.” The Hungarian Government 
granted his request, and he did good ecrvice, especially against Jellachicli and the 
Serbs ; and also repeatedly entered Pesth and Komorn with despatclics, when thosn 
places were closely invested by fhe Austrians. — See Schlesinger, i. 220-8, for other 
particulars of this Hungarian Robin Hood, who was at the head of a band of three 
hundred men, and was farther remarkable by his abetinenoe from bloodshed. 
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a wild beast, but Thou vouchsafcst to 
me to bo once more a man ! ” 

lie turned to his companions. “ To 
horse I ” he qjed ; “ let the troop 
assemble.” * 

They sprang to their horses, and 
soon upon all sides the signal-whistle 
was heard. In ten minutes, a hun- 
dred and eighty men, well mountedand 
armed, mustered round the fire. 

“ Friends and comrades,” cried 
Sandor, “ that which we have so long 
desired has come to pass. We are no 
longer robbers — our country pardons 
us. It is granted us to atone our* 
crimes by an honourable dea|h. Is 
there one amongst you who docs not 
repent his past life, and rojoicc to be 
allowed to end it in honour ? ” 

“ Not one 1 ” was the unanimous 
shout. 

“ AVill you follow mo to the battle? ” 

“Everywhere I To death I ” 

“ Swear it.” 

'Fhe vow was brief. “We joyfully 
swear to shed our blood for our father- 
land ! ” . 

“ Add,” said George to Hosa,' “ and 
to give no quarter / ” 

nostalgia. 

The soldier is dying of honic-aick- 
ncas. 

Una sudden an epidemic broke out 
amongst the Iliiiigarian troops sta- 
tioned in foreign lands. 

A mysterious man wandered from 
place to place, visiting the wine-houses 
frequented- by the hussars, and joining 
in their conversation. The words he 
spoke, repeated from mouth to mouth, 
spread far and wide amongst the 
light-hearted soldiers, whose light- 
heartedness then suddenly left them. 
The stranger told them of things 
which had happened in their native 
land ; and, when he departe<l, he loft 
behind him printed verses and pro- 
clamations. These the privates took 
to their Serjeants to have , read to 
them. When they hoard them read 
they wept.aiid cursed, and learned by 
heart both verse and prose, from the 
first word to tlie last, and repeated 
them from morning till night. 

Then many took to their beds, and 
neither ate nor drank ; and wdicn the 
doctors asked wdiat ailed them, they 
pointed to their hearts, and said, 
“ Home I home !— let us go home I” 


Many died, and no one could say 
what had killed them. The rough 
uneducated soldiers were pining away 
in home-sickness, like flowers trans- 
planted to a foreign and ungenial soil. 

An experiment was tried. Some 
of the sick men received leave to go 
home. The next day — they were 
well and hearty. 

It became known that somo one 
was at.work secretly innoculating the 
soldiers with this strange malady ; 
but it was impossible to detect the 
person. 

The soldiers ! — oh, not one of them 
would betray him ; and all snares 
wore laid in vain. Willi the otliccrs 
he never meddled. The private sol- 
diers were his men. IV^ith them he 
felt himself secure from treachery. 
And the seed he scattered abroad 
produced an abundant harvest. 

The dejection of the troops became 
daily more striking. The soldiers 
grew wild and intractable. No lon- 
ger, when riding their horses to water, 
did tlicy sing, as had been their wont, 
joyous ditties in praise of wine and 
women. Their songs were now sad 
and strange-sounding ; mournful words 
to yet more dismal tunes. They sang 
of tlicir country, of their dear native 
land, and of strife and bloodshed, in 
dirge-like strains ; and the burden of 
every couplet was “ Eljen Magyar 
Like the last accents of a dying man 
were the tones they uttered, sinking 
deeper and deeper, and ending in 
piteous long-protracted cadences. 

Still arc such songs to be heard in 
Hungary’s forests, and around her vil- 
lages, in the silent night-time. Now, 
more than ever, do they sound like 
funeral dirgea, and their long sad 
notes like wailings from the gmve. 

Ih a small Gallician town was 
quartered a division of liiissars — splen- 
did fellows, for whom the heart of 
many a Polish maiden beat quicker 
than its wont. The most beautiful 
woman in all the neighbourhood loved 
the best blade amongst the hussars — 
the Captain. 

Cotintcss Anna K — nsky, the lovely 
Polish widow, had been for six months 
betrotlicd lo the bold hussar officer, 
and tha wedding-day was near at 
hand. A single night intervened. On 
the eve of the happy day, the bride- 
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groom went to visit his bride. Ho 
was a tali slender man, with the 
bloom of youth ^till upon his face ; but 
his high forehead was already bald ; — 
“ Sun and moon together," as the 
Hungarian proverb says. 

The bi’ido was a fair and dclicato 
lady, with abundant black locks, a 
pale nervous coimtcnaucc, and blue 
eyes of that unusual lustre which one 
finds only in Polish V^ue eyes. At 
sight of her lover, her alabaster cheek 
was overspread with the roses of 
love’s spring-time, and her eyes beam- 
ed like the rising sun. 

The bridegroom would fain liavc 
appeared cheerful ; but it is hard to 
deceive the gaze of love, which reads 
the beloved one’s trouble in each fold 
of the brow, in each absent glance of 
the eye. Tenderly she approached 
him, smoothed his forehead’s wrinkles 
with her hand, and j^iprinted a kiss 
in tlicir place. But again they rc- 
turniMl. 

“ What ails thee, dearest? Ilow 
is this ? Sad on the eve of our wed- 
ding-day ?" 

‘'I V Nothing ails me. But I am 
annoyed at an incident — a casualty — 
which I cannot postpone. The comt- 
mavtial has condemned a man to 
dentil. 1 have jnst now signed the 
senleiice. 'I hc man is to be shot to- 
morrow: just on our bridal-day ! I 
would it were ollierwiso !" 

“ The man is doubtless a criminal V" 

“ According to military law. He 
has been debauching soidicus from 
their duty — exciting thhm to desert 
and return home to fight the Serbs. 
Death is the penalty of his crime." 

“ And you have signed 'the sen- 
tence? Arc 3^)11 not Magyar? 
Love you not your native land?" 

“ I am a soldier before everything. 
I respect the laws." 

“ Impossible 1 You, who love so 
well, cannot be devoid of that most 
ennobling kind of love — patriotism." 

“ I can love, but I cannot dream. 
Of the maxims and princip'os of re- 
volutionists, I underetand not a word ; 
but thus much I know, revolutions 
never end well. Much blood, little 
honour, eternal remorse.” 

Say not eternal remorse, but 
eternal hope. Hope that a tin^ must 
come, which will compensate all suf- 
ferings and sacrifices." 

The fair enthusiast^ quitted her 


bridegfoom’s side, seated herself at 
the piano, and played with feverish 
energy the well-known song, 

“ Noch ist Polen ni(‘h(^‘«feiiorGn ! ” 

her eyes Hashing thiough tears. Her 
lover approached her, removed her 
hand, which trembled with emotion, 
from the keys of the instrument, anil 
kissed it. 

“ Poor Poland ! Well may thy 
daughters weep over th^ fate ; but 
alasl in vain. I was lately in Pesth. 
Passing along a street wliere a largo 
liouse was building, I noticed amongst 
the labourers a woman, carrying 
stones to and fro upon her head, for 
the use of the ma.sons. Twice — 
thrice — I passed before her. The 
sweat streamed from her face ; her 
limbs could scarcely' support her. She 
was no longer young, and the toil 
was severe. T’his woman onco pos- 
se.sscd a palace in \yarsaw — far, far 
more magnificent than the hou!>:o she 
was then helping to build. Its por- 
tals weiy. surmounted by » ])vincc’s 
coronet ; and* man}' arc the joyous 
hours 1 have sp»ut beneath its lio.spi- 
table roof. . . . AVUen, at the 

.sound of |hc noonday bell, she seated 
herself at her wretched meal, I ac- 
costed her. Por a *long time oho 
would not recognise me; then .she 
turned away her head and wept. The 
other women only laughed at her. I 
otlered her money ; slie thanked nu*, 
ami took very little. She, once the 
mistress of millions, besouglit me to 
send the remainder to her little 
daughter, whom she had- left ii depen- 
dant on a rich i^unily in a distant 
town. I promised to .seek out her 
daughter. When I had last seen her 
she was a lovely child, six years of 
age. Eight years had i*la])se(l, bring- 
ing hereto the verge of womanhood. 
J readied tlie house. In# ansM'cr to 
my jni]uiri('s, girl appeared — not 
that fair and * ilclicate beiifg whdfee 
sweet countenance still dwelt in my 
memory, but a rude creatm-e, with 
hard c^oarse features and wild eyes. 
She did not recognise me, often 
though slje had seen me. I spoke to 
her in Polish ; she understood not a 
word. I asked after her mother; she 
stared vacantly in my face. * 

Truly, the fate of Poland is a tenible 
example of what a nation may expect 
froDj its neighbours when it engages 
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iff a struggle with oue more powerful 
than itself ; and woe to the Magyar 
if he does not profit by the warning I” 

“ Ah I it is no Magyar who can 
talk thus I” 

“Anna! thy first husband fell in 
battle on the morrow of thy wedding 
<lay. Wouldst thon lose thy second 
bridegroom on its eve ?” 

“ 1 ? With contrition I avow my 
culpable weakness ; I love you more 
than my country, more than liberty. 
Until to-day, no man ever heard 
these words* from a Polish woman, 
/wish you to sacrifice yourself? Did 
yon seek to do so, I should surely 
hold you back — which no Po 'ish wife 
ever yet did to her husband. All I 
crave of you is to leave that man his 
life, whose patriotism was stronger 
than your own. On our bridal eve, 
I ask you for a man’s life as a ivedding- 
gift.” 

“ And a soldier’s honour !” 

“ Punish him otherwise.” 

“ There is but one alternative. The 
mail has instigated mutiny and descr- 
sertion ; the law has doomcd*him to 
death. I must execute the sentence, 
or fly witli, him to Hungary. And 
thence, I well know, I should never 
return. In a case like this, tlic judge 
punishes, or is ‘an accomplice of the 
criminal. lu oue hand 1 have the 
rword of justice, in the other the ban- 
ner of insurrection. Choose ! which 
shall I raise ? ” 

The sky was scarcely reddened by 
the dawn when the prisoner was led 
forth to e,xecution. Silently, without 
other sound than that of their horses’ 
hoofs, marched the square of liussars. 
In tlic centre, on an open cart, was 
the chaplain, a crucifix iii his hand ; 
and beside him, in a white shirt, bare- 
headed and with fettered lianas, the 
culprit, Geofgc of St Thomas. 

The sun rose as they readied the 
^appointed* place. The plumes of the 
hussars and the grey locks- of the con- 
demned man fluttered in the morning 
br^ze. They took him from the 
cart: six hussars dismounted and un- 
Blung their carbines; the remainder 
formed up. The adjutant unfolded a 
paper and read, in a stern and merci- 
less voice, the sentence of death passed 
upon Ghjorge of St Thomas. Accord- 
ing to enstomary^ form, a soldier 
stepped up to. the adjutant, prcscn,tcd 


him with a wand, and thrice implored 
mercy for the condemned man. The 
third time the officer (p'oke tlic wand 
in two, threw it at the criminal’s feet^ 
and said in solemn tones, “ God is 
merciful I ” 

At these words the doomed man 
raised his head ; his attitude grew more 
erect, his features glowed. He gazed 
around him in the faces of the assem- 
bled soldiers, then upwards at the 
purple clouds, and spoke in enthu- 
siastic tones. 

“Thank thee, O God I” ho said; 
“ and thanks also to you, comrades, 
for my death. Life has long been a 
burthen to me ; death is welcome. I 
have lost everything — wife and child, 
house and home ; my country alone 
remained to me, and her I could not 
free. I rejoice to die. Yon, com- 
rades, bless God, that yonder, beyond 
the mountains, 3^11 have a mother, a 
beloved bride, a faithful wife, an in- 
fant child, waiting your return. 
Yonder beyond the mountains you 
have your homes, your cottages, your 
fiimilics. Pray to God that at your 
last liour you may welcome death as 
joyfully as I, who have nothing left 
upon earth.” He paused, and sank 
upon his knees, as if power had de- 
parted from his limbs. 

The soldiers stood motionless as 
statues. The adjutant waved the 
paper in his hand. Gloomily the six 
hussars raised their carbines. 

Once more the adjutant raised the 
folded paper, when behold ! a young 
iion-commissibncd officer dashed out 
of the ranks, snatched the fatal docu- 
ment from his hand, tore it, and 
throw the iVaginents at the feet of tlie 
firing-party.' . 

Two hundred sabres flashed from 
their scabbards, and, amidst a cloud 
of Just, two hundred chargers scoured 
across the plain. 

The wedding guests wore waiting. 
The bridegroom was 11161*6 in full uni- 
form, glittering with gold, and tlm 
beauteous bride in her graceful robe 
of white lace. Yet a moment, and 
she would be bis wedded wife. 

The moment was very long. 

The bridegroom awaited bis ad- 
jutant’si return from the execution. 
Until then, he would'hot approach the 
altar. 

What if, a^^ the very instant the- 
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solemn Yes ! pa^d his lips, there 
reached his cars the rattle of the 
life-destroying volley, which he, the 
thrice happy lover, had commanded ? 

What if, whilst God’s servant im- 
plored Heaven’s blcssingon their nnion, 
the angry spirit of the criminal, in- 
voking vengeance on his judge’s head, 
appeared at the footstool of the Al- 
mighty? 

Still no adjutant came. 

The bridegroom was uneasy. Yet 
iineasicr grew the bride. 

“Perhaps,” she whispered, “it were 
better to postpone the ceremony.” 

“ Or,” he replied, “ to hasten it.” 

A foreboding of evil oppressed them 
both. 

And still the adjutant came not. 
Two, three hours elapsed beyond the 
appointed time. Noon approached ; 
each minute seemed an eternity. 

At last hoofs clattered in tlic court. 
Hasty steps and jingling spurs were 
heard upon the stairs. All eyes were 
fixed upon the door. ... It opened, 
the adjutant appeared, [)ale, dusty, 
exhausted, the sweat streaming over 
his face. 

“Remain without 1” cried the 
bridegroom. “ You bring a message 
(A death — enter not here 1 ” 

“ No message of death do I bring,” 
replied the officer hoarsely, “but a 
liimdfed times worse. The condemned 
man has taken the hussars away with 
hiLii, all, towards the Hungarian 
frontier. A couple of leagues off 
they released mo to make my report I” 

*• My horse !” shouted the bride- 
groom, hurrying madly to the door. 
Hut he paused at sight of his bride, 
paler than ever and with ferfor in her 
glance. . * 

“ Wait but a moment, dearest 
love I” he said, clasped her to lys 
breast, kissed her, and threw himself 
on his horse. 

The animal reared beneath him and 
would not leave the court. The rider 
struck the spurapharply into its fianks. 
Once more he looked back There 
she stood, the beloved one, in her 
bridal dress upon the balcony, and 
waved her kerchief. “ You will soon 
be back,” she said. 

She never saw him again. 

• • • • 

Forward raced ^'the hussars upon 


their mpid coursers, forward towards 
the blue mountains — ever forward. 

Through forest wildernesses, over 
pathless heaths, up hilk^nd down — 
ever forwards to the distant moun- 
tains. 

Right and loft steoi)lcd cities ap- 
peared and vanished ; the vesper bells 
greeted them as they passed ; ioudly 
neighing, their horses swept along, 
swift and over swifter. 

Amongst them rode the gray- 
headed man, guiding- them by un- 
trodden paths, over swamp and moor, 
through silent groves of pine, forwards 
to the mountains. 

In the evening twilight they reach 
the batiks of a stream. Here and 
there on the distant liills glimmer tho 
slicplicrds’ fires ; beyond those hills 
lies the Magyar’s homo, and in their 
valleys this si ream takes its rise. 
Hero, for the first time, they dis- 
mount, to water their horses in tho 
wave whoso source Ik in their native 
land. 

Whilst the horses sup the cool 
stream, {heir riders strike up that gay 
and genial son^ whoso every note 
brings memories of hoTiie,-»- 

“ llei j auch icU bin ilort geboron, 

Wo (Icr Storn dort stralilt,” " 

Who ever rode so in*ciTily to death? 

But the vedettes make sudden sign 
that some one comes. 

In the distance a horseman is seen; 
his steed vies in swiftness with tho 
wind, his long plume and laced pelisse- 
stream behind, the gold upon his 
scliako glitters in the red sun -rays. 

“ The Captain ! ” is miirniurcd ' 
around. ' 

The hussars mount, draw their 
sabres, form line, and when their 
captain appears in their front, they 
offer him the customary salute. 

Breathless with fury and speed, at 
first ho cannot speak. •Motionless 
in front of the line^hls sabre quivering' 
in his liand, he* is at a loss fbr wowU"^^ 
to express bis indignation. Befordr 
ho can find them, four hussars quit 
the ranks; the youngest — tho same 
who tore up the sentence — raises his 
hand to his schako, and addresses his 
chief. 

“Welcome, Captain! You Come 
at the right moment to accompany ns 
to Hungary. Short time is there for 


* “ Ha I I too w#a yonder born, whcre»brightly beams the jtar,’ 
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deliberation. Decide quickly.* Wc 
will seize your horse’s bridle, and take 
you with us by force. Well do wc 
know that yov.^iJome willingly; but so 
will you avoid disgrace, shouhl defeat 
be our lot. You must with us— by 
force. If we succeed, yours the 
glory; if wc fall, the guilt is ours, 
since we compel you. Play your 
part! Defend yourself! Cut one or 
two of us from our sadtilcs, the first 
who lays hand on your rein — see; I 
grasp it ! Strike, Captain, and with 
a will.” 

lie did ns he said, and seized the 
horse’s bridle; whilst, on the other 
side, an old serjeant laid hand on its 
mane. The horse stirred not. 

The Captain gazed hard at them, 
each in lui'ii ; but ho raised not his 
sabre to sti’ike. llehind him his for- 
saken bride, before him the mountain 
frontier of his native laiul. On the 
one hand, a heaven of love and happi- 
ness ; on the oflier, glory and his 
country’s cause. Two mighty pas- 
sions striving against each other with 
a giant’s force. The fierce 'conflict 
wont nigh to ovcrpQwer him ; his 
head sank upon his breast. Suddenly 
blared the trumpets in rear of the 
squadron ; at the martial sound his 
(Mger war- horse bounded beneath him. 
With awakening enthusiasm the 
nder raised his head and waved bis 
sabre. 

“ Forward, then,” he cried, “ in 
CJod’s nniiie I ” 

And forward lie sprang into the 
river, the two hussars by his side; 

• the cloven waters plashing in pearls 
around their heads. . • 

Forward, forward to the blue 
mountains I 

In lengtlicning column, the hussars 
followed across tlw stream — the horses 
bravely breasting the fiood, the bold 
riders singjng their wild Magyar 
ditty. But dark and gloomy was 
»ilieir lenders brow, foi" each step led 
farther, from happiness and his 

' In the midst of the troop rode 
Ooorge of St Thomas, in his hand 
the banner of Hungary. His check 
glowed, his eye flashed: each step 
brought him nearer to revenge. 

The troubled stream is once more 
stilled, the fir-wood receives the fugi- 


tives, their horses’ l^nmp dies away in 
the darkness. Here and there, from 
the distant mountains, the herds- 
man’s horn resounds ; on their flanks 
the shepherd’s fire gleams like a blood- 
red star. 

Forward, forward 1 

Back to thy lair, bloodthirsty 
monster, back and sleep ! 

Let the forest-grass grow over the 
ensanguined plain. 

How much is destroyed, how much 
has passed away. 

IIow many good men, who were 
here, are licVc no longer; and how- 
many who remain would grieve but 
little if they, too, 'were mimbcrcd 
with the dead. 

'riie hero of battles is oiiee more a 
robber and a fugitive. The iron liand 
of the law diives him from land’s cinf 
to land’s end. 

In the mad house mopes a captain 
of hussars, and ever repeats, — “Wait 
BUT A moment!” None there can 
guess the meaning of his words. 

Only George of St Thomas is 
happy. Ho sleeps in a welcome 
grave, dreaming of sweet renown and 
deep revenge. 

Wo have suppressed two chapters 
of this tale, both for want of space, 
and because they are unpleasoiitly 
full of horrors. Tlioy arc chietl v occii • 
pied with the vengeance wi oaked by 
George, who is frightfully mutilated in 
the course of the war, upon the Serbs, 
and especially upon his deadly foe 
Basil ; and in elude an account of the 
capture by assault, and subsequent 
conflagration; of the town of St 
Thomas. They arc in no way essen- 
tial to heighten or complete the in- 
terest of those wc have given ; and 
TjjEnvoy is as appropriately placed at 
the end of the third chapter as at the 
close of the fifth. The plot of the 
whole tale, if such it may be called, 
is quite unimportant ; jjput there is an 
originality and a wild vigour in many 
of the scenes, which justify, in com- 
bination with other German transla- 
tions from the Magyar that have 
lately reached us, an anticipation of 
yet better things from the present 
genera Mon of Hungarian poets and 
novelists. * 
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THE MESSAGE OF SETH. 

AN ORIENTAL TRADITION. 

DY DELTA. 

I. 

Prostrate upon his couch of leaves, 

Slow-breathing lay the Father of Mankind ; 

And as the rising siiii through cloiidland weaves 
Its gold, the glowing past returned to mind, 

Days of delight for ever left behind, 

In ])urity’a own robes when garmented, 

Under perennial branches intertwined — 

Where fruits and ilowers hnug temptingly o’erhead, 
Eden’s blue streams he traced, by bliss ecstatic led. 

II. 

r>efore him still, in the far distance seen,* “ 

Arose its rampart groves impassable ; 

Stem behind giant stem, a barrier screen, • 

Whence even at noonday midnight shadows fell; 
Vainly his steps had sought to bid farewell 
To scenes so tcndcjJy beloved, although 
Living in sight of Heaven made Earth a Hell; 

For fitful lightnings, on the turf below, • 

Spake of the guardian sword aye flickering to and fro — 

III. 

The licry sword that, high above the trees. 

Flashed awful threatenings from the angel’s hand, 
Who kept the gates and guarded nigh to these, 

A hopeless exile, Adam loved to stand 
Wistful, or roamed to catch a lireeze that fanned 
The ambrosial blooms, and wafted perfume thence. 

As ’twerc sweet tidings from a distant land 
No more to bc*beh(dd ffor Penitence, 

However deep it be, brings back not Innocence. 

• 

. . IV. 

Thus had it beofl through weary years, wherein 
The primal curse, working its deadly way, 

Had reft his vigour, bade his cheek grow thin, 
Furrowed his brow, and Meached Ids locks to grey : 

A stricken man, now Adam prostrate lay 
With sunken eye, and palpitating breath. 

Waning like sunlight from the west away ; * 

While tearfully, beside that bed of death, . 

Propping his father s head, in tenderness hung Seth. 


“Seth, dearest Seth,”’’twas thus the father said, 
“Thou know’st— ah ! better none, for thou hast been 
A pillow to this else forsaken head, 

And made, if love could make, life’s desert green— r- 
The dangers I have braved, the ills unseen. 

The weariness and woo, that, round my feet, 
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Lay even as fowlefs’ nets ; and how the wrath 
Of an oiFended God, for blossoms sweet 
Strewed briars and thorns along each rugged path : — 
Ydxi.'^eem not that this Night no hope of Morning hath. 

vr. 

“ On darkness Dawn will break ; and, as the gloom 
Of something all unfclt before, downweiglis 
My spirit, and forth-shadows coming doom, 

* Telling me this may be my last of days — 

I call to mind the promise sweet (let praise 
Be ever Ilis, who froiti Him hath not thrust 
The erring utterly !) again to raise 
Tlie penitential prostrate from the dust, 

And be the help of all who put in Him their trust. 

VIT. 

• 

“ Know then, that day, as gad from Eden’s home 
Of primal blessedness iny steps were bent 
Beluctant, through the weaiy world to roam. 

And tears were with the morning’s dewdrops blent, 

That ’twas twin then the Almighty did relent — 

Saying, ‘ Tliougli labour, pain, and peril be 
Thy , portion, 3^et a balsam sweet of scent 
For man hath been provided, which shall free 
From death his doom — yea, gain lost Eden back to thee. 

** Altliouglf thy disobedience hath brought down 
The wrath of justice ; and the penalty 
Are pangs by sickndss brought, and misery’s frown, 

And toil — and, iiiially, that thou shalt die ; 

Yet will I help in thine extremity. 

In the mid garden, as thou kiiow’st, there grows 
The Tree of Life, and thence shall preciously, 

One day, an oil distil, of power to close 
Sin’s bleeding wounds, and soothe man’s sorrows to repose. 


IX. 

“ That promise hath been since a star of light. 
When stumbled on the mountains dark m3’ feet ; 
Hath cheered me in the visions of the ii'ght. 

And made awaking even to labour sweet ; 

But now I feel the cycle is complete, 

And horror weighs my spirit to the ground. 
Haste to the guarded portals, ‘-now ’tis meet, 
And learn if, even for me, may yet be found 
That balsam for this else immedicable wound. 


X. 

“Thine errand to the Angel tell, and He 
(Fear not, he knows that edict from the Throne) 

Will guide thy footsteps to the Sacred Tree, 

Wliich crowns the Garden’s midmost space alone : 

Thy father’s utmost need to him make known ; 

And ere life’s pulsing lamp be wasted quite, 

Bring back this Oil of Mercy ; — l^aste, be gone ; 

Haste thee, oh haste ! for my uncertain sight, 

Fitful, now deems it day, and now is quenched in night.’^ 


[Jan. 
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XI. 

Seth heard ; and like a swift, fond bird he dew, 

By filial love impelled ; yea, lessened dread ^ 
Even of the guardian Fiery Angel knew' — 

And through the flowery plains untiring sped — 

And upwards, onwards to the river-head — 

Where, high to heaven, the verdant barriers towered 
Of Eden ; when ho sank — o’crcanopicd 
AVith sudden lightning, which around him showered, 
And in its vivid w'omb the midday smi devoured. 

XII. 

And in his car and on his heart W'as poured, 

AVhilo there entranced he lay, an answer meet; 

And, gradually, as 'rhought came back restored, 
Uprising, forth he hied with homeward feet. 

S^^et to the world’s gray Father, oh how sw'cct 
Ilis coming on the nearest hilUtoj) shone ! 

For now all feebly of his liearl the beat 
Itcturncd ; and of his voice the faltering tone. 

Meeting tlic listener’s car, scarce made ita»pniposc kiiowi 

xiri. 

• 

“ Beloved father!” thus ’twas through Ids grid 
Impassioned spake the son, “ it may not be, 

Alas ! that, for thy misery’s relief , 

AVclls now the promised balsam from Lifers Tree. 

And must I say farewell — yea, part noth thw? — 

Droop not thus all despairing : breatli may fail, « 

And (lays and years and ages onwarcUlce 

Ere that day dawn ; but Thou its beams shall hail^ 

And earth give up its dead, and Life o’er Death i)rcvail. 

XIV. 

“ Astounding are the visions I have seen : 

The clouds took shapes, and turned them into trees 
And men and m</untaiiH ; and the lands between 
Seemed citic^, dun with crowds ; and on the iicas 
Dwelt men, in arks carceiing with the breeze; 

And shepherds drave their flocks along the plain ; 

And generations, smitten with (lisca.se, • 

Passed to tlicVJust, on which tears fell like rain ; 

Yet fathers, in tifeir sons, seemed age grown youth again 

XV. 

• 

“ And the Avido waters rose above tljo tops 
Of the high hills, and all looked desolate — • 

Sea without shore ! Anon appeared the sloi;cs,. 

GloAving with blossoms, and a group elate 
Eying an arch, bright Avith earth’s future fate. 

In heaven ; and there were wanderings to and fro ; 

And, Avhilo beneath tlic multitudes await. 

Tables, by God’s own Anger Avritten, show 
The Law by Avhich lie Avilla the world should Avalk beloAV : 

XVI. 

And ever passed before me clouds of change, 

Whose figures rose, and brightened, and declined ; 

And Avhat wq^now familiar straight grew strange, 
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And, melting into vapours, left behind 
No trace ; and, as to silence sank the wind, 
Appeared in heaven a beautiful bright star, 

Mndcr whose beams an Infant lay reclined ; 

And all the wheels of nature ceased their jar, 

And choiring angels hymned that Presence from afar. 

XVII. 

“ And then, me thought, upon a mountain stood 
The Tree, from which, as shown to thee, should flow 
That Oil of Mercy — but it looked like blood! 

And, to all quarters of the earth below. 

It’ streamed, until the desert ceased to know 
■ Its curse of barrenness ; the clouds away 
Passed in th 'jir darkness from the noon ; and lo I 
Even backwards flowed that brightness to tins day, 
And, Father, showed me thee, encircled by its ray : — 

• 

XVIII. 

“ It showed me thee, from whom mankind had birth, 
And myriads— countless as the sere leaves blown 
From wintrywoods — whose places on the earth, 
Even from the burning to the icy zone, 

Were to their sons* sons utterly unknown, 
Awakening to a fresh, eternal morn : 

Methinks 1 list that glad Hosannah’s tone, 

From shoi'e to sliorc on all the breezes borne ! 

Then, Father, droop not thus, as utterly forlorn ; 

XIX. 

“A long, long fiiturc, freaked with sin and strife. 

The generations of tlie w orld must know ; 

But surely from that Tree — the Tree of Life — 

A healing for tlic nations yet will flow, 

As (:lod foretold thee.'* ' 

Freely then T go, 

For steadfast is the Lord his word to keep,’* 

Said Adam, as his breathing, faint and slow. 

Ceased ; and like zephyr dying on the deep, 

In hope matured to faith, the First Man fell asleep I 


[Jan. 
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THE VOICE OF NATURE. 


’Twas ill a lone sequeBtered del]^ 

, And oil a Bummer’s eve ; 

The sun’s last glances lingering fell, 

As loath the spot ‘to leave : 

For never sun more blithely rose 
To light a scene more fair — 

Day never had so sweet a close, 

Or night a charm so rare. 

And T have climbed the rocky steep 
That cuts the vale in twain, 

And ga/e adown the lonely sweep 
That seeks the vale again. 

I ga/e on many a stately dome 
ONiigh imperious nann , 

On many a low ami humble home 
Unglorifiod by fame : 

But all are wrapt in deep repose, 

And not a sound is there 
To toll how swift the River flows 
Betueon the banks of Care. 

TJumarkt'd, the stream of life glides on 
To tliat Kternal Sea, 

Where earthly sun hatli never shone, 

Nor aught of earth can be, • 

And this, to me, is as a spell 
Tlial binds me to the night — 

That bathes each wild untrodden dell 
111 waves of mystio liglit. 

There are who say this wondroufi world 
Is but the work of chniioe ; 

That earth, like some huge scroll, unfurled, 
And wrought its own advance ; 

That senseless atoms blindly grew 
Into a world of light ; 

That creatures no Creator knew — 

That death’s eternal night ! 

0 Man, with aspirations high. 

Is this the end you crave ? 

Oh Man, with soul that cannot die, 

And perish in the gra>e“- 

Arc all the wonders prophets ti d 
But wild delusive dreams ? 

And can it be that human mould 
Is but the clay it seems 1 


Shall love and virtue live on earth, 

And with the earth decay ? 

Shall faith, and hope, and stainless worth* 
Pass like a dream away 1 

• 

Come forth, thou false and subtle sage ! 

Creation read aright ! 

Cast off the g ithcriiig mists of age, 

And clear thy clouded sight ! 

Throw down, throw down the guilty pen— 
Break off the stubhorn musk : 

The creed thon dar’st assert to mtw, 

Its truth of Nttui’t! ask ! 

At morn, at noon or sacred eve, 

On land or on the so i, 

The lighte&t,RO<iiid tliy step may leave 
Shall breathe “ I'ternity t ” 

Como tread with me this diz/y height, 
And, through this waste of air, 

Caze out upon the foiins of night-- 
What 4B thiim answer there f 

The moonlit iichlf of waving corn, 

Tliat ripening harvests fill*— 

Tiie bubhljng springs where lakes arebori 
To man subservient slip— 

All speak of 11 is unbounded love 
Wiio caused those streains to flow,- 
Who fed those fields from founts above, 
And made the harvest grow. 

And wheresoe’er the broad moon’s rays 
In matcliless beauty fall, 

They iiiiiTor fortli to tlioughtfiil gaze 
TJie Hand that fashioned all.« 

• 

There’s not a plant upon the earth, 
Tlicre’rf not a tree nor flower, 

But bears tlic stamp of heavenly birth, 
The proof of heavenly power. 

The very leaf on which you tread 
Was wrought with wondrous hand,-*-* 
A fragment of ii^volpme dread 
That speaks to every land : * 

A book unchanged from age to gge— 

Tlui same since time began : 

For Nature is a living page 
That proachea God to man ! 

^ CJIARLE.S WlLfDN^- 
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ItRlTISH LADOUR AND FOREiaX RECIPROCITY. 


Wr hcai'&rn'cat deal at the present 
day, not only Trom pretended philan- 
thropists, but from well-meaning 
and conscientious people, about the 
^‘Rights of,Laoour.” In fact, the 
term has become so hackneyed that 
very rarely is any popular speech de- 
livered from a hustings, or elsewhere, 
without its occurrence as a marked 
and leading principle, which the 
speaker is determined to uphold. 

But general terms are almost al- 
ways susceptible of wide and contra- 
dictory construction; and when we come 
to analyse this phrase, “ the rights of 
labour,” and to coiisidcr the differ- 
ent interpretations which have been 
passed upon it, we are forced to arrive 
at the conclusion, that very few of 
those who use the words have any 
distinct idea of^the meaning which 
they ought to 'convey. One man 
considers “ the rights of labour” as 
identical with the operation of the 
maxim which exhorts as “ to buy in 
the cheapest, and to roll in the dearest 
market.” . Another delines those 
rights to moan, “ a fair d,ay’3 wage 
for a fail* day*^ labour.” And so the 
term is bandied about among us, re- 
peated and reiterated, until it has 
thfrly lost- the semblance of anything 
like clear significance. 

Mcaiiwliile labour, in this country 
nt least, is loudly calling for the re- 
cognition of its rights, whatever 
those rights may be — not for the 
shadow, but tlve substance; not for 
the name, but for the reality. Labour 
in Ireland is struck down and para- 
lysed— paralysed in its first natural 
function and duty, the production of 
food, although millions of acres, capable 
of yielding large returns of cereal pro- 
duce, are. cither unbroken or with- 
drawn froln the tillage of the plough, 
li^bour in Scotland is‘ becoming daily 
-Jess remunerative ; the northern popu- 
lation is driven to emigrate by thou- 
sands, or to take refuge in the cities 
^aud towns already rediuidaiitly sup- 
1. Wages are decreasing in the 
lands ^ the poor-r(j^e is miiltiply- 
fast; and the greatest source of 

The Harmonjf of Interestg^ Agrieuitural, 
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our wealth, the iron trade, is in a state 
of lamentable prostration. Labour 
in England, by far the richest country 
of the three, is scarcely better ry- 
munerated. In the rural districts, we 
hear of lowered agricultural wages 
and growing discontent ; in the towns, 
we are told of mills closed or pnt upon 
short time ; and, from the metropolis 
and the larger cities, we have accounts 
ofmiscry and destitution which, did they 
reach us from missionaries in a heathen 
land, would fill our souls with horror, 
and our hearts Ttilh righteous indigna- 
tion. 

To that call, proceeding from the 
labourers themselves, we cannot and 
wc dare not turn a deaf car. We 
must listen to it, appalling as it is ; 
and examine into the cause of it, if we 
wich society to remain as it has been. 
Wc must allow no preconceived ideas or 
impressions, generated, perhaps, by 
the delusions of the last few years, 
or of many years, to stand in our 
way when so frightful a calamity ap- 
proaches as the destitution and de- 
moralisation of the working and pro- 
ducing classes of this mighty empire ; 
for we may as well expect a fabric to 
stand after its foundations have been 
worn away, as suppose that a state 
can exist without the support of those 
wh6 are, in reality, the artificers of 
its whole wealth and produce. 

Woiild to heaven wc could persuade 
men to throw aside, not for a time, 
blit for ever, their party notions, aiul, 
what is still more diflicult, their selfish 
interests; ktiid induce them to look 
this great question broadly and fairly 
ill the face ! They will not find it 
treated of in their politico- economical 
treatises — those wretched collections 
of sophisms compiled by the dullest 
and most blear-eyed of mankind^ 
which have been accepted in our day 
as monuments of transccudaut wis- 
dom. They will not find the questiou 
.mooted at all in the tomes of their 
conceited .statists: but if they step 
■beyond that dreary range, and go 
forth into the scenes of busy life, they 
will hear it discussed, always eagerly. 

Manufacturing^ and Commercial, Skiuncr, 
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sometimes ably, sometimes incompc- an evif to which governments, based 
tcntly, in the workshop, the forge, the on the popular representative prin- 
factory, the cottage, and the mine.; ciplc, are peculiarly liable ; and the 
and they may then form some idea of skill and prescience o^^he modern 
the importance which the working- statesman will bo more conspicuously 
classes attach to that much- abused shown in restraining than in encou- 
term — “ the Rights of Labour.” raging the spirit of change. Why 

The mere general discussion of such complain of want of actinty, or of 
a point implies that there is some- culpable negligence, when the fact is 
thing amiss, either in our social or before us that, during the last few 
in onr commercial and national sjs- yea^s, the whole of our commercial 
tern. With regard to the first, we system has undergone a radical 
think there can bo no argument.* change, whicUias affected, more dr 
Unless some totally new evangel has less, every 8<mrce of labbur, every 
• been reserv^ed for these latter days, branch of industry, every application 
Socialism, as it is understood on the of capital throughout the British 
Continent, and even partially among empire ? We have been the reverse 
ourselves, is a wild and miserable of idle, both at home and abroad, 
delusion. It has been tried, over At home, not one single interest has 
and over again, under circnmstances escaped the ordeal of experiment ; 
far more favourable for its develop- abroad, wo have subjected the colo- 
ment than any which arc likely to nics to forchd* operations, from tho 
occur again, and has invariably effects of which it is exceedingly 
failed. Nay, the tendency of Liberal- doubtful if they can ever rally, at 
ism lias been to sweep what modified least under our tutelary care. 

Socialism might exist in a civilised These alterations and changes were 
community away. Guilds, corpora- no doubt* intended by their ^leviscrs 
tions, tho chartered privileges of to bo productive of good, but they 
burghs, have all vanished, or been may in reality hllve been productive 
reduced to shadows, and nothing is of evil. It is impossible to foretell 
now permitted to stand between fjjio with certainty the effect of any sweep- 
employer and the employed. Social- ing change, oven wbcn^hc elements 
ism, through tho law, can have no of calculation appear to bo within 
existence. It may, indeed, lawfully our own control. When they are- 
rear and extend itself, if it can, on its beyond it — as must be the case when- 
own simple merits; but, tried by that ever we assume tho co-operation of 
test, it simply resolves itself into a foreign independent powers, without 
new form of labour, liable to compe- securing it by treaty — the uncer- 
tition as before, and powerless to tainty is still greater. It cannot be 
affect prices, by which labour must denied that the late commercial 
ever be estimated. changes proceeded upon the oBsiimp- 

Our firm and fixed belicf.is, that tion of reciprocity, and that' this 
what are termed social grievances arc assumption has been prOved by expe- 
siraply the con.sequej}ce of *a faulty or ricnce to be utterly wrong. So far, 
erroneous commercial and national then, they have not answered the 
system. Vapid and superficial writeiti expectations of their framers. Free 
have talked a great deal about what imports may bo advantageous or tho 
they arc pleased to call the ^^Laissez- reverse ; but they have at *811 events 
fatre" tendencies of modern states- failed in producing reciprocity^ and 
men — intending thereby to convey the converting foreign nations to onr insn'*, 
impression that Government h not lar commercial doctrines. It* would bo, 
active enough in its regulating and tosay the least of it, becoming ih those 
modifying functioift. According to who advocate the maintenance of tho 
our view, this is a most unfounded present system to remember tins, 
charge, as against cither the Govern- to mitigate the arrogance of th^r 
iiiciit or the Legislature. We can tone ; for, nndcbiably, the most 
discern no lack of activity — no want portant half of their prophecy 
of interference : on the contrary^ we fallen to the ground, 
are inclined to complain that changes Still it remains to be seen whether, 
are too common and rapf^ This is in' spite of the absence of the pro- 
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niiscd reciprocity, we have derived any general prosperity of the nation ? Tliose 
material advantage from the change ; operatives work for the foreigner, and 
and here men will differ according to are fed by the foreigner. Their con- 
their method^^of estimation. Those tributions to the national revenue, 
who are dctei'iuined, at all hazards, to throngh the customs’ duties and ex- 
cry up the advantages of Free Trade, cise, cannot be taken as an equivalent 
will point to a balance-sheet of extend- for their decreased consumption of 
od exports as a sure index of the pro- British agricultural produce ; yet how 
sperity of the nation. Is it, after all, often is such an instance as this pa- 
a sure index ? The whole amount of raded as a proof of general prosperity I 
our national exports is but an iufi- After all, it is, perhaps, the only 
nitesimal portion of the annual crea- branch of importance which is pros- 
tion of wealth in the country ; it con- poring at the present time. The wool- 
sists of the products^ only a few leu trade has been steady, but not more 
branches of industry, and represents profitable than before. The cotton 
the employment, not of the masses of trade we know to be depressed ; and 
the population, but inerely of a small the iron trade, one of our most valu- 
section. Some of these branches, in- able staples, because the raw materials 
deed the most important of them, do of the coal and ore, as well as the ma- 
not possess the first guarantee for nufactured article, are of British pro- 
stability and endurance. They depend dnetion,^ is at present worse than un- 
for their existence entirdy upon the profitable. 

supply of foreign materiaL But for the We state these things, not as proofs 

cotton- wool of America, the factories of the incfficacy of Free Trade, but 
of Lancashire would be shut up ; and simply as tending to show that no 
we shall presently have occasion to sound inferences as to the general pro- 
inquire »7hat likelihood thero is of an sperity of the country can be drawn 
extended, or oven a cohtinued supply, from the fact that exports have in- 
increased exports give us no account creased. The only criterion is, and 
whatever of internal and home con- must be, the condition of the working 
sumption. During the last year, classes. Wo have already pointed 
with a limited supply of raw mate- oift the vast depreciation of la- 
rial, owing to a deficient crop, we hour, and the want of employment 
have sent away more cotton goods which is visible over the three king- 
thaii before. What is the natural in- doms ; and we have alluded to tlio two 
fercnce from that, as to the capabilities most formidable symptoms — pauper- 
of the home consumer ? ism and extended emigration. How 

Neither is it fair to select any two those unchallenged and admitted facts 
or three branches of industry ^hich arc reconcilable with the idea of gene- 
may be fiourishing, and to parade ral prosperity, it remains for our phi- 
theseac an index of the prosperity of losophers to show, 
the whole country.' If Free-Trade had To what, then, is this owing? We 

not been productive of advantage to can only attribute it to one cause — 
some classes, it would not have been the total disregard of the interests of 
tolerated so long. We know perfectly the British prodn?er. Toliticians may 
well, and ai*e prepared to admit, that attempt, as they have heretofore done, 
at this moment some trades are doing to explain away evident and startling 
well ; butthentheyare thriving at the ear- factson trivial and insufficient grounds ; 
pemeofthegreaJtbodypf the community, journalists may affect to sneer at the 
Such, for example, is the linen- trade representations of the sufferers, and 
of Dundee, supported ^t the present to turn their com]>laints into derision ; 
•time by a large demand from abroad economists may offer to prove the fit- 
for coarse textures, the origin of ness of existing dlrcumstances, upon 
which demand may bo traced to the certain immutable laws of which they 
IVeo-Trade measures. That cheap wore the solo discoverers ; derna- 
provisions, owing to the imports from gogues may strive to divert attention 
abroad, should bo a great advantage from the lamentable consequences of 
to the operatives engaged in this kind theiif misdeeds by attacking other in- 
of ' manufacture, will admit of no stitutions ; but the fact of general de- 
doubt; but how does that affect the pressionerd distress remains upcon- 
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troverted and incapable of denial ; and 
so it will remain until the national po- 
licy is altered. 

It is now precisely twelve months 
ago since we drew the attention of 
the public to the actual state of Brit- 
ish agi'icuUure under the operation of 
Free-Trade prices*. We then, and in 
subsequent articles, quoted the deli- 
berate opinion of those who favoured 
and carried the repeal of the Com 
Laws, as to what remunerative prices 
in reality were; we called as wit- 
nesses the late Sir Robert Peel, Mr 
Wilson, M.P. for Wostbury, and 
others — and showed that, according 
to their judgment, not that of Pro- 
tectionists, wheat could not be grown 
with a profit in this country unless it 
commanded in the market from 12s. 
to 16a. more per quarter than was at 
that time the average of England. 
We were told in reply, by our anta- 
onistsjthat the depression was merely 
accidental. Hardly one of them ven- 
tured to say that they had anticipated 
such a result, or that such a result 
was desirable : on the contrary, the 
farmers of this country were told to 
believe that the low prices current 
were simply the consequences o£ an 
exuberant harvest, combined with 
the first impulse of new importation, 
and that, from sheer want of ma- 
terial, the latter would speedily sub- 
side. At the close of anotln^ year, 
and after another harvest materially 
differing in quality, wo find prices 
actually lower than they were at this 
time twelvemonths. Nor is this the 
case with grain alone, but with cattle : 
thus demonstrating how, l^Dpcless is 
the condition of the British farmer 
under the operation of* the present 
law. 

That the impending ruin of Hie 
agriculturists, who constitute by far 


the most important body of British 
producers, and therefore of consumers 
In the homo market, wpuld speedily 
r^act upon every bran4!h of industry, 
we foresaw and foretold; and the 
result is now before us, evident in 
each day’s reiterated tale of distress. 

Notwithstanding all this, wo aro 
assured in certain quarters,^ that at 
every hazard the experiment must 
go * 00 ; that, having once embarked in 
a career, however dangerous, we must 
persevere to |^e last ; aqd that pro- 
tection to native industry is inconsis- 
tent with the genius of a free and 
enlightened people. 

Let us see whether it bo so. And, 
as to judge of this question wo must 
look elsewhere than to Britain, let us 
try to discover the extent to which 
the principles of Free Trade arc 
acknowledged in other lands, where 
freedom, both of sentiment and action, 
is claimed quite as enthusiastically as 
ill our own. It is worth while know- 
ing how far our opinions onjihis coin- 
mercial*snl)jc^t have been responded 
to, not by demotic states, wherein 
the popular voice might be suppressed, 
but by the most liberal* and enter- 
prising cbuntrics, which, we were told, 
waited only for our oxfrtiiple to engage 
in the work of reciprocity. 

Among the.se we are surely entitled 
to reckon Switzerland and Germany — 
including in the latter denomination 
that powerful confederacy, the* Zoll- 
vorciii, which embraces the Hanseatic 
towns. These are Frotectionist — 
determined at all hazards to main- 
tain their doctrii>p of fosterihg native 
industry, and meeting us, not with 
reciprocity, but with augmented cus- 
toms’ duties. The following extracts 
from the last modifications of the 
general tariff of the Zollvercin may 
be instructive : — 


MODIFICATIONS OF TIIF. GENERAL TARIFF OF THE, ZOU.TEREIN, 
Import 1>ut[eb on, Oli> Duty. 

Cotton twist, unbleachod, per owt., . . £T) 6 0 

Iron, raw, . . do. . . (Free.) 

... pig, rails and raw, cast and refined steel, . 0 3 0. 

Linen, viz. — 

Yarn, raw, per do. . .006 

... bleached or dyed, . .030 

... boiled with ashes, . . 0 16 

Thread, . . . . ,0 6 0. 

Manufactures, raw, . # . .060 

... bleached, &c., . 1 13 0 

Woollen manufactures, 4 10 ' 0 


Oli> Duty. 

New Duty, 

£0 6 0 

• 0 0 » * 

(Free.) 

^ 1 % 

0 3 0. 

■0 4 5 

0 0 6 

0 i Ov .; 

0 3 0 

0 16 vr 

0 16 

0 0 

0 6 0. 

0 14 ' 0*^ 

0 6 0 

0 1? 0 

1 13 0 

3 0 0 

4 10 0 

7 10 0 
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The law which gave a tariff to said that democracy has made no pro- 
Switzerland on the 30th of June 1849, gross inEurope since 1846. The gallant 
commences bjr enacting ** that all the and mighty people of France are now- 
articles whiclf'^ are imported into in full enjoyment of all the rights 
Switzerland, are, with certain excep* of man, and have only to indicate 
tions, specitied by the present law, their will to their representative 
submitted to an import duty, and governors, and it is obeyed. Have, 
proceeds to impose duties of varions then, free imports followed in the train 
kinds oij all conceivable articles of of liberty? Englishmen are not 
importation. So far from being in likely soon to forget how the enfrnn- 
favour of Free Trade, the Swiss chised people of France first made 
nation is distinctly opposed to it ; nse of their newly acquired power ; 
because, as . in Franc^ the people and, though with steadier and more 
engaged in those important branches regular action, the great French Ee- 
of industry- are fully alive to their public has held on its protective 
interest, and exercise the power they course up to the recent opening of 
poss'ess to render the revenue laws its Chamber, heedless alike of the 
subservient to it. lectures of M. Bastiat, or the ex- 

Next comes France, upon the ex- ample of England. Indeed, there 
ample of which country, and its reci- appears to be a tacit agreement on 
procal sentiments, Mr Cpl^den almost this one subject among all statesmen 
perilled his case, when he undertook and all parties. Once, it is true, the 
his ernsado to stir up that enthusiasm eloquent though unsuccessful voice 
for free imports i'rhich, according to of M. do Lamartine was heard pro- 
his view, lay burning at the heart of phesying, in mystical phrase, the 
every peqple throughout the civilised speedy triumph of brotherhood and 
globe. Wo have reason t6 know interchange ; but, by some association 
that the accounts of (lis reception in of ideas which we do not pretend to 
France, wl\ich appeared in many of understand, the Free-trader of Meu- 
the London journals, were absurdly don shortly became chief of that 
exaggerated ; and that, beyond the government whicli established the 
circle’ of thar small and despised communist National Workshops. We 
clique of whom M. Bastiat is or have waited in vain to hear from 
was the head, it was the reverse of any statesman of note a criticism 
flattering, until he arrived at Bor- on the President’s most Protectionist 
deanx. There, indeed, the wine- Message, or any decided expression 
growers of the Gironde prepared an of dissent; and why is this? Bc- 
ovation for the statesman who had cause the French people, the small 
opened — or rather who, it was hoped, proprietors, the peasantry, the work- 
would open — the ports of England to men of Lyons and Mulhauseu, the 
the proauce of their, generous vintage, manufacturers “of woollen* cloths 
But when, in answer to one of his and tissues, of cotton cloths, leather, 
entertainers, more practical or suspi- earthenware;^ glass, an^ objects of 
cions than the rest, the hero of the luxury, have found ready and advan- 
Lea^q was compelled to avow his tageous markets” under the existing 
opinion that wine was a fair subject system, and are prepared to defend 
for taxation, the disheartening an- Protection to the last drop of their 
nonneemenC was made that, if the blood. The rulers of such a people 
>«?wine duties were li'ot ^repealed, Bor- know, that to deprive their labour of 
« did not interest itself at all in Protection is but to inaugurate the 
I^^OesUqn of Free Trade. Nor can reign of Communism, to establish 
VfCr at this moment discover a country anarchy, and to insure their own 
by Mr Oobden, whatever may immediate downfall. 
l(g form of government, that has So much for the Liberal states of 
^Atted those “confldent expecta- Europe. Let us next turn,to America, 
” which he announced with wherein no corrupt aristocracy sheds 
such singular energy. It cannot be its baneful- influence upon society ; 

\ 
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where an nnscctarian and generous 
instruction is given by the State to 
all; where no standing army is at 
at hand, hi'St to inflame, and then to 
gratify the mnvise last of conquest ; 
where tlie people are rcall^’^ the source 
of power, and a free press enlightens 
them as to its prbpcr exercise. There 
surely, if anywhere, wo shall find 
political economic truth enshrined in 
the heart and tariff of the nation, 
and the pestilent heresies of Protec- 
tion given up to the ridicule of a 
wise and discerning community. A 
glance at the present tariff, and 
ail examination into the relations 
behveen “ tlic plough, tlie loom, and 
tlie anvil,” on the other side of the 
Atlantic, may consequently afibrd 
some useful information to ns who 
are now subjected to a policy which 
is sacrificing the first to the two other 
members of that great industrial 
triad. Mr Carey, the well-known 
statistical writer of America, has, in 
The Harmony of JntenstSy supplied, 
ns with ample materials for con- 
ducting such an inquiry; and wo can 
safely recommend his remarkable 
work to all who wisli to investigate 
the causes of the progress and decline 
of industrial communities. . 

Guvcriior Powiiell in 1769, arguing 
in the House of Commons against 
taxing our North American pro- 
vinces, had the prophetic wisdom to 
foresee — what some few Ainiulcan 
politicians of the present day, and the 
leaders Of our own Manchester school 
do not yet seem riglitly to compre- 
hend—that the time must inevitably 
'Come when America would cease to 
dcj)end upon English Jlidustry for 
manufactured goods. “They will 
abominate,” said he, addressing him- 
self to the people of England, 
sincerely as now they love you ; and 
if they do, they have within them- 
selves everything requisite to the 
food, raiment, or dwelling of man- 
kind; they have no need of your 
commerce.” A dim perception of 
this truth has at last impelled the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce— 
the oligarchy by whom the destinies 
of this empire are swayed at the 
present time— to despatch Com- 


missioner to India in search of cotton- 
growing districts, whence they may 
obtain certain supplies of tlio raw 
material, and, we h^e, of markets 
for the manufactured products thereof; 
for to us it is evident, that the “ model 
republic” is henceforth to be relied on 
for neither the one nor the other. 

Is this a bold or unauthorised asser- 
tion ? Let us see. Who has forgotten 
the prophecies, or rather the confident 
assumption, of that entire and un- 
limited rccipi'ocity which was to pre- 
vail between Great Britain and Ame- 
rica, the moment after the former 
powder announced her intention of 
admitting free of import duties tho 
produce of tho latter? Certainly wo 
iiHve not, though the memoncs of 
many people in JManchestcr and tho 
adjacent pgi'ts may be more fallacious. 
In common fairness wo must allow 
that, so far as argument could be drawn 
from mere hypothtfsis, the advocates 
of Free lYade were entitled to make 
tho most of America. No qthcr coun- 
try coifld aftord them so plausible a 
plea for reciprocity. 'J'hrough abso- 
lute necessity, tho cottqfi manafac- 
turers of Great Britain depended upon 
America* for their ycai^ supply of raw 
material. America hinierto had' taken 
a large proportion of our manufactured 
goods— being content that the cotton, 
before it readied her in a textile fabric, 
should twice cross tho w'atcrs of tho 
Atlantic; and she also* was a largo 
customer fur our coal, our iron, and 
other commodities. The terms were 
still unequal, at least for eyduranco. * 
Britain could not do— at least Man- 
chester and its dependencies could not 
— without tlie supply of cotton trool ; 
but how if America, by rearing fac- 
tories and furnaces, could contrive tb 
do without either our calicoes, or our 
coal, or our iron ? For a^loiig tim^ it 
was supposed that this was impossible 
— that the Americans Imd not sufficient-' • 
capital to embark in manafactni^g • 
pursuits— and that nature had denied' 
them those plentiful stores of coal a^d 
iron which are to be found in thoB)^ 
tish islands. The following tables, 
brought down to the latest accessible 
dates, will demonstrate the fallaey of 
that idea:— 
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BALES .OF COTTON FORKED UP IN THE UNITED STATES. 


1843-4#^ . 


Nortbem Manufactures. 
347,000 

Soutliorn ManoCacturos. 
. . None. 

1844-45 ' . 


. . 389,000 

. . None. 

1845-46 


423,000 

. 30,000 

1846-47 


428,000 

. . 40,000 

. 75.000 

1847-48 


531.000 

518.000 

1848-49 


. • 100,000 


The annual production of American coal and iron is as follows : — 


Coal. Iron. 


1821 to 182.9, average tons, 

37,000 

90,000 

1830 ..... 

142,000 

165,000 

1832 . ‘ . 

318,000 

210,000 

1834 ..... 

451,000 

210,000 

1835 to 1841, average, 


250,000 

1837 

881,000 


1842 

1,108,000 


1844 

1,621,000 

380,000 

1846 

2,343,000 

765,000 

1848 

.3,089,000 

800,000 


In the increase here^ exhibited branch of industry. Their ethics and 
lies the reason why the League made their economy were alike scouted ; and 
such a desperate^ and unfortunately no wonder, for both propositions were 
successful, effort to overthrow the repugnant to common sense, to asccr- 
wbolc protective system of* Great taiued results, and to reason. If it is 
Britain and also the reason why .indeed a law of economy that a nation 
America refuses reciprocity. The which produces the raw article ought 
Manchester men began to sec — there to coniine itself to that production, 
beirfg no want of shrewdness among and not to undertake the finishing and 
them when their own individual in- manufacturing process — then, by the 
terests were concerned — that their sanse reasoning which was attempted 
game had not only become hazardous, to be palmed off upon the Americans, 
but must ere long prove desperate, our wool, instead of being made up at 
Thfey had already many rivals on Iho Leeds or Bradford, should be straight- 
continent of Europe, who were, ecpially way shipped off to Saxony 5 and the 
with themselves, customers to the product of our iron mines transported 
Americans for cotton wool, and who to Sweden, there to undergo the ne- 
fenced themselves against the intro- cessary process of smelting. It is per- 
duction of the Manchester fabric by haps the strahgest feature of the age 
hostile tiuiffs. That, however, was in which we live, that such absolute 
nothingincoraparisem to the appalling and self-evident nonsense as this 
fact, that the very people who found should not only have been uttered on 
the raw material were actually in platforms, dud received with applause 
possession of .the means of spiuuing by crowds of congregated merchants, 
it thcniselves, and seemed bent on but have been gravely set forth in our 
doing so by their progress from year piiblic journals as a doctrine of the 
to year I Jn vjiin did our raanufac- highest value. 

turers and chambers of commerce try There is, how'ever, no such thing as 
“Tto demonstrate to 'thd Yankees that a universal code of political economy, 
they were not only committing a fool- The Americans listened and langhed, 
ish but most unnatural action — in and ran up their factories faster than 
vain did they assert, as a fundamental ever, and ransacked the bowels of the 
diEietrine of ethics, that Britain ought earth for their inestimable strata of 
to have the maniifactiiring monopoly minerals, believing with a proper faith 
of the world ; and as a fundamental that they would not have been placed 
principle of •economy, that it was far there unless it was intended that man 
more for the advantage of a nation should convert them to bis use. Our 
which produced the raw material to cotton' nanufacturera, being thus si tu- 
fbrego its manufacture, than to rear ated, hud^ome reason to despond, 
up within itself a new and lucr.ative The nation gave them their raw 
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material, and that was also their best the demand, though great in itself, has 
customer for fabrics, seemed on the limits ; and an iinusnall}' large crop 
very point of deserting them in both has the elfect of cxtiDsiiishiug profit 
ways. True, a much greater quan- to the grower. Tliii^will bo better 
tity of cotton than was ever yet grown understood by tlio American estimate 
might be raised in America, but then of the value of crops : — 


Crop, 

. 


Amount of L^roduct, lbs. 

Kstimated Value, dols. 

1844 . 

• 

, 

812,000,000 

C5, 77-2, 090 

1845 . 


. 

058,000,000 

. 56,000,000 

1847 . 

. 

. 

7ii,ooo,aoo 

72,000,000 

1848 . 

• 


. 1,100,000,000 

. • 60,000,000 


The estimate for the latter year, 
says hir Carey, was that made at 
Now Orleans before the occurrence of 
the frosts and freshets, which, we pre- 
sume, raised the price of cotton wool. 
We see, however, from this, that the 
snuiir yield of 1817 was infinitely 
more profitable to the grower than 
the large yield of 1845, and this will 
explain the reason wliy the culture of 
cotton cannot be indefinitely ex- 
tended. It therefore became neces- 
sary, at all hazards, if cotton- spinning 
in llritaiu was to be maintained in its 
former palmy state, that some further 
coucessioii should be made to America, 
to bribe her, since she could not be 
forced to abstain from the encoui;^gc- 
meiit of her owui manufactures. 

Tliat bribe Avas the removal of the 
import duties on grain and provisions 
to Great Britain. Let the secret 
instigators of the movement — the men 
Avlio organised the machinery of the 
League — disguise tljc fact as they 
may, that, and that alone, was the 
actual cause of our lowered tariffs 
and the ultimate repeal of the corn- 
laws. The ‘ Manchester, Chamber 
hoped — most vainly, as itmoAv appears 
— that, by giving a new stimulus to 
agriculture in America, at the ex- 
pense of the vast body of British 
producers, they could at least ward 
oir the evil day when the American 
manufacturer should be able to an- 
nihilate their trade, by depriving them 
of the enormous profits which they 
realised on the conversion f the raw 
material into yarn. What these pro- 
fits were will appear from tlie fact 
that the price of cotton wool at Liver- 
pool, in 1848-4, was 6d., whilst twist 
was selling at 10}d. ^ and that in 
1844-5, the price of woolf having 
fallen to 4d., the maj Lg ^alue of 
twist was lljd^ lUit^Rnhe prices, 


as fixed in England, have regulated 
those of the world. 

That the late Sir Robert Peel, him- 
self a scion of the cotton interest, 
should have been swayed by such 
considerations, is not, "perhaps, re- 
markable ; but that any portion of the 
landed gent^, of the producers for 
the homo fimrket, the labourers *and 
the mechanics of Great Britain, should 
have allowed themselves to be dc- 
ceived^by the idea, that diminished or 
depreciated production could j)ossibly 
tend either to their indiviflual or to 
the national advantage, will hereafter 
be matter of niarvel. Wo who kuow 
the amount of artifice afid misrepro- 
seutatiofi which was used, and who 
never can forget the gflilty haste with 
which the disastrous measure was 
hurried through botli Ilotiscs of Par- 
Uaineiit, without giving to the nation 
ail opportunity of expressing its deli- 
berate 0 ]>iiiion, feel, and have felt, 
less surprise than sorrow at the event. 
With BritLsh feeling, however, wc 
have at present nothing tj doj our. 
object is to tracq the effect which our 
relaxation has exercised upon Ameri- 
can policy. 

The American tariff of 1846, de- 
nounced by the Protectionists of the 
States as injurious to home iuterests, 
and supported by the Free-Trade 
party, imposes, among* others, the 
following duties f— 

l^uty per - 

Oontum. • 


Buttles, . ”60 

Biead, . . .20 

(/amllcs, ■ . . .20 

Cheese, . . . .W 

CW, . . , 30 

Cottiui good;', (cord, gimps, ) .jm 

galloon;*, 'icc.,) , j 

thread, twilit, yarn, &c., 25 
... caps, logging, stock- 1 *^0 

ings, &c., . 3 

Duck, ... 20 
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Flax, 

Duty per 
Centum. 

. 13 

Flour and (peal, 

20 

Grain, Me- 

. 20 

llon, 

Load, . . 

30 

. 20 

Leather, 

. 20 

Provisions, . 

20 

Soap, 

. 30 

S{Krits, 

. 100 

Surar, 

Tobacco, unmanufactured, 

30 

. 30 . 

manufactured. 

40 

Wool, 

. 30 

These duties are somewhat lower, 

though not materially so, than the for- 

mer tariff of 1 842 ; bat they certaiAly 

offer no inconsiderable 

amount of 


protection to liome industry and pro- 
duce. We Lave already seen the 
progress ^vhich Las been made by the 
American cotton manufacturers, iroii- 
maiAers, and miners ; and it is now 
quite evident that, unless that progress 
is checked — whick it only can be by 
the will of the Americans — our exports 
to that quarter must naturally decline. 
This is n*bt our anticipation merely ; 
it has been expressed opeply and 
anxiously in the columns of the Free- 
Trade jourifals. In the iix)u districts 
of Scotland and Staffordshire, the 
apprehension Vhat henceforward the 
American market will bo generally 
closed against them, is, wo know, 
very prevalent ; and the following 
extract from the report of the Moj'ti- 
ing ChfOJiicle^ (April 11, 1850,) on the 
condition and prospects of the iron 
trade in the spring of 1850, applies 
. exactly to the opening of 1851 : — 

" The present state «of our commercial 
negotiations with tho United States, par- 
tioularly iu relation to the exportation of 
iron ft’om this country, promises greatly 
to aggravate existing ovils. It is feared 
by many largely interested in the iron 
manufacture of this neighbourhood, that 
the efforts of Sir Henry Bulwer at Wash- 
iflgtod to obtain a modification of the 
A,meriean tariff, with respect more espe- 
*‘4:]^lly to the importation of iron, will 
prove abortive for some time to come. 
Our exports of iron from South Stafford- 
are said to be already considerably 
reduced ; .and should aur Transatlantic 
friends continue, as they threaten, their 
irestrictive commercial policy, business in 
these important mauufaoturimg districts 
must of necessity he itill more limited 
than lys at the present moment.” 

Whk‘ the proapecta ore future 


relaxation may be gathered from tlie 
folipwing extract from the message of 
President Fillmore to Congi-ess, which 
has reached us whilst writing this 
article. We observe that the Times 
is bitterly chagrined to find that tho 
President “has stated and commended 
the false doctrine of Protection.” Was 
it to be expected that he would have 
done otherwise, seeing that the vast 
majority of the American public are 
thoroughly imbued with the same 
doctrines, however false and heretical 
they may appear in the eyes of Man- 
chester ? 

“ All experience has demonstrated the 
wisdom and policy of raising a large por- 
tion of revenue for the support of Goveni- 
nient from duties on goods imported. 
The power to lay these duties is unques- 
tionable, and its chief object, of course, is 
to replenish the Treasury. But if, in 
doing this,' an incidental advantage may 
be gained by encouraging the industry of 
our own V;itizens, it is our duty to avail 
ourselves of that advantage. 

A duty laid upon an article which 
caiiuot he produced in this country, such 
as tea or coffee — adds to the cost of the 
article, and is chiefly or wholly paid by 
the consumers. But a duty laid upon an 
artifle which may be produced here 
stimulates the skill and industry of our 
own country to produce the same article, 
which is brought into, the market in com- 
petition with the foreign article, and the 
importer is thus compelled to reduce his 
price to that at which the domestic article 
can be sold, thereby throwing a part of 
the duty upon the producer of the foreign 
article. The continuance of this process 
creates the skill, and invites the capital, 
which finally enable us to produce the ar- 
ticle much cheaper than it could have been 
procured from, abroad, thereby benefiting 
both the producer and the consumer at 
home. Tho consequence of this is, that 
thtf' artisan and tho agriculturist are 
brought together ; each affords a ready 
market for the produce of the other, the 
whole country becomes prosperous, and 
tho ability to produce every necessary of 
life renders us independent in war as well 
as in peace. 

A high tariff can never be permanent. 
It will cause dissatisfaction and will be 
changed.' It excludes competition, and 
thereby invited’ the investment of capital 
iu manufactures to such excess, that when 
changed it brings distress, bankruptcy, 
and ruiiLupon all who liave been misled 
by its protection. What the 

maaufaoturS^i«.''ta uniformity and 
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i)ermanency^ that he may feel a confidence 
that he ia not to be ruined by sudden 
changes. But, to make a tariff uniform 
and permanent, it is not only necessary 
that the law should not be altered, but 
that the duty should not fluctuate. To 
effect this, all duties should be specific, 
wherever the nature of the article is such 
as to admit of it.* Ad valorem duties 
fluctuate with the price, and offer strong 
temptations to fraud and perjury. 

** Specific duties, on the contrary, are 
equal and uniform in all ports and at all 
times, and offer a strong inducement to 
tlie importer to bring the best article, as he 
pays no more duty upon that than upon one 
of inferior quality. 1 therefore strongly 
recommend a iiiodifloatioii of the present 
iarift', which has prostrated some of our 
most important and necessary mauufac- 
tures, and that specific duties be imposed 
sufficient to raise the requisite revenue, 
making sucli discrimiiiation in favour of 
the industrial pursuits of our country as 
to encourage home production without 
excluding foreign competition. It is also 
important that an unfortunate provision 
in the present tariff, which imposes a much 
liigher duty upon the raw material that 
enters into our manufactures than upon 
tlic maniifaciurcd article, should bo re- 
medied.** 

So that America, tbc great demo- 
cratic state ou which we rcliccf for 
reciprocity, is going ahead, not, as 
our Free-Traders foretold, in their 
direction, but precisely on the opposite 
tack. 

What is there wonderful in this? 
Was it likely that a country, possess- 
ing within itself the rajv material in 
abundance, and, so far as cotton was 
concerned, liaving a virtual monopoly 
of its growth, should for ever refuse 
to avail itself of its natural advan- 
tages, and to stimulate agriculture by 
giving it that enormous incrcnieiit of 
consumption which must arise fiom 
the establishment of domestic manu- 
factures? Does not common sense 
show us that, the nearer the point of 
exchange can be brought to the ex* 
changing parties, the more advan- 
tageous and profitable to bo>h parties 
most that interchange necessarily 
become? Unquestionably ft is for the 
interest of tlie American planter to 
have the manufactory brought as 
close as possible to his pla^tion, 
seeing that thereby ^ p wonl# avoid 
the enormous charges bears 

at present, bntt) in liiprTjffinnirr and 


freightage — charges which, of them- 
selves, go a great way towards the 
annihilation of liis profit. Add to 
this that those char^9 on the raw 
material necessarily clRiauce the price 
of the fabric when converted by 
British machinery, and again trans- 
ported to America, and it must be- 
come evident to every one how largely 
the American plan ter -is interested in 
the foundation and success of Ameri- 
can manufactures. .The interest of 
the agriculturist is ' equally great. 
For him a steady market at his own 
door, such as extended maniifactures 
alone can give, is the readiest and 
most certain source of wealth and 
prosperity. What ho wants is regu- 
lar consumption, and the nearer the 
customers can be found, the greater 
will be tlie demand, and the more pro- 
fitable tho«ifpply. • 

We need not, however, argue a 
matter which has b^en already settled 
ou thoj>tber side of tbe Atlantic. It 
siiflices* us to know tlmt, in all human 
probabyity, America will persevere 
ns she Ms tfegnn, taking every ad- 
vantagMrhichnvo are foolish enough 
to give Jier, and yet adhering to her 
system of protecting domestic labour, 
and of riveting morp» closely than 
before all branches of industry by the 
bonds of mutual interest. Such clear, 
distinct, niul pliilosopliic principles as 
arc enunciated by a late American 
writer make us blush for the confused, 
absurd, and contradictory* jargon 
which of late years has been proffered 
to the world, with so much parade, 
as the Infallible dicta of British poll* 
tical economy. * 

A great error exists in the impression ; 
now very commonly entertained in regitfd 
to national division of labour, and whioh 
owes its origin to the Knglish sohool of 
political economists, whose systetfi^ Is 
throughout based upon idea of making 

England *the voikshop of the world/ 
than whicli nothing could be less natural.' ^ 
By that school it is taught that some.^ 
nations are fitted for manufactures and 
others for the labours of agriculture; and 
that the latter are largely benefited by 
being compelled to employ themselves in' 
the one pursuit, making all their ex- 
changes at a distance, thus contributing 
their share to the maiutenanoa of the 
system of ^ ships, colonies, and commerce.* 
The whole basis of their system ia.ecm- 
vertion and esc&ajipe^and B^pro4tteU<^]i« 
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yet neither makes any addition*^to the 
amount of things to be exchanged. It is 
the great boast of their system that the 
exchangers are so numerous and the pro- 
ducers so fewj*^und the more rapid the 
increase in the proportion which the 
former bear to the latter, the more rapid 
is supposed to be the advance towards 
perfect prosperity. Converters and ex- 
changers, however, must live, and they 
must live out of the labour of others; and 
if three, five, or ten persons are to }ive 
on the product of jone, it must follow that 
all will obtain but a amall allowance of 
the necessaries and comforts of life, as is 
seen to be the case, agricultural 
labourer of England often receives but 
eight shillings a-week, being the price of 
a bushel and a half of wheat. 

Were it asserted that some nations 
were fitted to be growers of wheat and 
others grinders of it, or that some were 
fitted for cutting down tr|es, and others 
for hawing them into lumbe/, it would be 
regarded as the height of absurdity, yet 
it would not be n)pre absurd than that 
which is daily ac?eiked in regard; to the 
conversion of cotton into cloth, ‘and im- 
plicitly believed by tens of thousands 
even of our countrymen. 'The loom is as 
appropriate and necessary an4||d to the 
labours of the planter as is the grist-mill 
to those of the farmer. The furnace is 
as necessary and as appropriate an aid to 
the labours of Dhth planter and farmer as 
is the saw-mill; and those who are com- 
pelled to dispense with the proximity of 
the producer of iron labour are subjected 
tons much disadvantage as are those who 
are uiiable to obtain the aid of the saw- 
mill and the miller. The loom and the 
anvil are, like the plough and the har- 
row, butsmall machines, naturally attract- 
ed by tl^ great machine, the earth; and 
when so attracted all work together in har- 
mony, and men become rich, and prosper- 
ous, and happy. When, on the contrary, 
from any disturbing cause, the attraction 
is in the opposite direction, and the small 
machines are enabled to compel the pro- 
ducts of the great machine to follow 
them, the laud invariably becomes pbor, 
and men becomb po^r and miserable, as 
is the case with Ireland.^’ 

In short; the American system is, 
to stimulate production by creating a 
,?oady market at home, and, as the 
'best means of creating that market, 
to encourage the conversion of the 
raw material within the United 
States, by laying on a protective duty 
on articles of foreign manufacture. 
The British system now is, to dis- 
jcomago home production, and to 


sacrifice everything for the* desperate 
chance of maintaining an unnatural 
and fortuitous monopoly of conver- 
sion, not of our own raw material 
only, "but of that of other countries. 
In the attempt to secure this exceed- 
ingly precarious advantage — which, be 
it remembered, does not conduce to 
the prosperity of the great majority 
of the nation — our rulers and politi- 
cians have deliberately resolved that 
agriculture shall be rendered unpro- 
fitable ; and that the bulk of our ar- 
tisans, who can look to the home 
market only, shall henceforward be 
left unprotected from the competition 
of the whole world. It needs little 
sagacity to predict which system is 
based upon sound principles ; or 
which, being so based, must ultimate- 
ly prevail. Our economists never 
seem to regard the body of British 
producers (who, as a class, are very 
slightly interested in the matter of 
exports) in the light of important 
consumers. If they did so, they could 
not, unless smitten by judicial blind- 
ness, fail to perceive that, by crippling 
their incanwS, and displacing their 
labour, they arc in effect ruining the 
home market, upon which, notorious- 
ly, two-thirds even of the converters 
depend. The stability of every state 
must depend upon its production, not 
upon its powers of conversion. The 
one is real and permanent, the other 
liable to be disturbed and annihilated 
by many external causes. A country 
which produces largely, even though 
it may not have within it the means 
of adequate conversion, is always in 
a healthy ,st[ite. Not only the power, 
but the actual source of wealth is 
there ; andj as years roll on, and 
capital accumulates, the subsidiary 
process of conversion becomes more 
and more developed, not to the injury 
of the producer— but to his great and 
even incalculable advantage. 

The natural power of the production 
of Great Britain, as compared with 
other states, is not very high. Its 
insular position, and the variableness 
of its climate, renders the quality of 
our harvests uncertain ; but that un- 
certainty is perhaps compensated, on 
the sewerage, by our snperior agricul- 
ture, Ibd the vast pains, labour, and 
capitaiW have been expended on 
the tillagtf^5j\v.’v]pn^. Our meadows, 
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downs, ana hill pastures have, how- 
ever, been most valuable to us in fur- 
nishing a better quality of wool than 
can elsewhere be obtained in Europe 
— an advantage which our forefathere 
perceived and wisely availed them- 
selves of — ^for, as early as the reign of 
Edward III., manufacturers from 
Hainault were brought into this 
country by the advice of Queen Phi- 
lippa, and laid the foundation of the 
most prosperous, healthy, and legiti- 
mate trade which we possess. Ever 
since, the woollen manufacture has 
been inseparably connected with the 
interests of the British soil. Few 
luxuries, or even such articles of 
luxury as are now considered neces- 
saries, can be grown in Great Britain. 
For wine our climate is iinsuited ; but 
there is nothing whatever to prevent 
ns — cxcci)t a system which calls it- 
self, though it is not. Free Trade — 
from growing the coarser kinds of 
tobacco, and from establishing manu- 
factories of sugar from beet-root. 
Our stock of minerals is great — al- 
most inexhaustible — and to this fact 
■we must look for our singtilar pre- 
eminence during so many years in 
Europe. Our unlimited suppl}% of 
coal and iron gave us an advantage 
which no other European nation pos- 
sessed — it was, in fact, virtually a 
monopoly — and upon that wc built 
our claim to become the workshop of 
the world. Nor was the claim in any 
degree a preposterous one. That 
singular monopoly of minerals— for 
sucli it seemed — gave us. the actual 
power, if judiciously used, of control- 
ling the process of conversion, not only 
here, but elsewhere thriJligliout the 
globe. Manual labour, it mattered 
not what was the distance, had no 
chance at all against the triumph^ of 
machinery ; and hence our commerce 
extended itself far and wide, to sav- 
age as well as civilised nations, and 
our arms were used to force a market 
where it could not otherwise be ob- 
tained. This, if not our strength, 
was undoubtedly the cause of our 
supremacy, and even of our extended 
colonisation ; and as we obtained com- 
mand of a raw material of foreign 
growth, so did we adapt our mcliin- 
cry to convert it into fabri^^or the 
world. \ 

It is by no matter 


to recur to certain particulars in oui 
commcrciial and manufacturing history 
\Vc found the East Iiuliq^j in the pos« 
session of a considerable manufacture 
of cotton, the producer and the con- 
verter being there reciprocally depen- 
dant. That we have stopped, the 
object being to compel the Hiudost inee 
to receive his clothing direct from 
Manchester. And we have succeeded 
so far that, last year, our exports tc 
Ilindostan were so "^eat, that, by 
lumping them in the general account 
our statists 'fpvere able to furnish whai 
appeared to many a convincing argu- 
ment in favour of Free 'J’radc, thougl 
in reality it had nothing to do witL 
that question. But at what cost have 
these operation.s been made on India \ 
Sirnply^ at this, that, whilst destroying 
the native ijianiifactnro, we have ^Isc 
curtailed the production of the raw 
material. Of the rapid diminution in 
its amount let the Tfollowing flgiiree 
tell:— ** 

TMl^OHT ^ COrrON FROM INDIA T(^KN(il.ANI>. 

18 U . • . . 88,000,000 lbs 

1845 . ♦ . 58,000,000 — 

1816 . . . 81^000,000 — 

But r^^v material we must have, 

else our machinery is of no use. Wc 
have had so long a monopoly of cotton- 
spinning that we have accustomed 
ourselves, spite of nature, and spite oJ 
fad, to believe that our whole destiny 
was that of cotton-spinning. Wc 
Ignore all history in favour of tbal 
I)articular shrub ; and, pinning oiii 
faith to export tables — conejpeted by 
the weakest ami most contemptible 
of charlatans — wc make no hesita- 
tion in avowing that the prosperity 
and destiny of Great Britain is indis- 
solubly entwined with our mono- 
poly of cotton twist ! That would 
bo simply laugliablc, if we^ad not 
absolutely legislated -on,^ and com- 
mitted oursclv'^s fo that theorJ^ We 
stand just . now, in the. face both 
of Europe and America— v© know 
not whether we ought to exclude the 
other quarters of the globe — in thi 
most ridiculous possible position, 
Onr economists are permitted tc 
say to them — “Send us yofir raw 
material, and we shall be proud aric 
happy to work it up for you. I>0]i,*i 
be at the pains or the cost of rearinJi 
manufactories for yourselves. Tha 
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would entail upon you, not only a 
great deal of trouble, but a vast 
expenditure^ of capital, which you 
had much Ijartter lay out in improv- 
ing your extra soil, and in bringing 
it to good cultivation. We can 
promise you a ready market here. 
Our proprietors and farmers arc un- 
questionably heavily burdened by 
taxation, but they must submit to 
the popular will; or, if they clmoso 
to dissent, thfiy may sell off their 
stock and .emigrate to your country, 
where doubtless they will prove valu- 
able acquisitions. we are well 
aware, arc* able to provide us with 
food cheaper than they can do it; 
and cheapness is all we look to. A\'e 
shall even do more for you. We agree 
to admit to our market, at merely 
nominal du^es, all youp small articles 
of^inanufacture. You niay undersell 
and annihilate, if you can, our glovers, 
hatters, shoemakers,’' glass-blowers, 
ail'd fifty othefi^only do tlot interfere 
with the larger branches, ifnd, above 
all, do Mot touch oun morfopoly of 
cotton.” 

It is now obvions,"^ and we belicvo 
generally acknowledged by those who 
have most practical kiiotvlcdge of 
the subject, that the monopoly is 
broken up. America is seriously 
addressing herself to the task of 
applying her lately discovered stores 
of coal and iron to practical use ; and, 
as we shall presently have occasion 
to show, she has no need to train 
workmen for that purpose, since the 
great epiigratiou trom this country 
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snpplies her with pracRIed hands. 
That her rivalry will be of the most 
formidable description there can be 
DO matter of doubt, for she will 
still be able to retain command of 
the raw material, and, retaining 
that, to regulate the price of cotton 
and cotton goods at New Orleans, 
instead of permitting Liverpool or 
Manchester to dictate authoritatively 
to the world. Whether the‘ Man- 
chester Chamber, finding their last 
move utterly abortive in securing 
monopoly, may succeed in rearing 
up plantations of cotton elsewhere 
than in America, is a point upon 
which we cannot speak with any 
degree of certainty. That they aie 
alarmed, and deeply alarmed, at the 
prospect before them is evident, not 
only from the representations made 
in Parliament, and the desponding 
tone of their organs, but from the 
experiments which they have insti- 
tuted for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether some other vegetable pro- 
duct may not be used as a substitute 
for cotton. Even if they were suc- 
cessful in one or other, or in both of 
their inquiries, it seems clear to us 
thet they never can hope to regain 
their former ascendency. Tlicy must 
be exposed to the competition not 
only of America, but of the Con- 
federation of the Zollvcreiu, which 
now receives fi’om the United States 
a large and increasing supply of raw 
material. The following table will 
show the extreme rapidity in the 
growth of that consumption 
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£aw cotton, qubitals, exported ) ■. . 

from America to the Zollverein, ) * 

AltHbugh it never can be agreeable 
to know thltt any important branch of 
trade iu«this coiintTi-y *13 retrograding 
•or falling into decay, wo cannot affect 
to feel m^uch sympathy with the cotton 
manufacturers, and that for several 
reasons. In the first place, their trade 
was a factitious one, not founded upon 
or tending in any degree to promote 
tbe real production of Great Britain, 
but avowedly rendering us dependant 
to a dangerous degree upon foreign 
supplies. Secondly, there can be no 
doubt that our demand for the raw 


200,093. 306,731. 443,887. 

material has had the effect of pei-petu- 
ating slavery in the southern states of 
America. And, lastly, we cannot forget 
that we owe all our present difficulties 
to the machinations of men connected 
with the cotton manufacture. The 
doctrine that the strength of Britain 
lay in its powers of conversion, not in 
its powers of production, originated 
ivith them ; and in their selfish eager- 
ness maintain a monopoly, even 
then n a precarious position, they 
made n^]wuple of sacrificing every 
interest in* theii* way. 
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Oar readcA cannot fall to re- 
collect the arguments Tvhicli were 
employed by the champions and lead- 
ers of the League. America, whether 
as an example or an ally, was never 
out of their mouths. We were to 
spin for America, weave for America, 
do everything in short for her which 
the power of machinery could achieve. 
America, on the other hand, was to 
forego all idea of interfering with our 
industrial pursuits, in the way of en- 
couraging her own children to become 
manutactiiring rivals, and was to 
' apply herself solely to the production 
of raw material, cotton, corn and pro- 
visions, wherewith the whole of us 
were to be fed. Our statesmen acted 
on this faith, assured us that we had 
but to show the example, and recipro- 
city must immediately be established, 
and opened the British ports without 
any condition whatever. The con- 
sequence was an influx of corn and 
provisions far greater than they ex- 
pected, which at once annihilated 
agricultural profits in Great Britain, 
and is rapidly annihilating agriculture 
itself in Ireland. We were told to 
take comfort, because the very amount 
of the importations showed that it 
could not be continued ; and yet itf is 
continued up to the present day, and 
prices remain at a point which, even 
according to the estimate of the Free- 
traders, is not only unremunerative, 
but so injurious to the grower that he 
must lose by the process of cultivation. 
The actual labourer w^s the last 
sufferer, but he is suffering now, and 
his future prospects are most miserable 
and revolting. The smaller branches 
of manufactnre, and the m* 9 lfitudes of 
artisans employed in these, have felt 
grievously the effect of lowered tariffs, 
and, even still more, the compctitli^ 
which has been engendered by the 
amount of displaced labour. Our 
large towns are the natural receptacles 
for those who have been driven from 
the villages, on account of sheer lack 
of employment ; and ever an I anon 
philanthropists arc made to shudder 
by the talcs of woe, and want, and 
fearful deprivation, which are forced 
upon the public ear. And yet few of 
them appear to have traced the yil to 
its source, which lies simply^ the 
legislative cflscouragemen^y^oduc- 
tion, for th^al^e of of con- 


version Vhich can offer no means 
adequate to the wants and numbei's 
of the competing population. 

Our exports, when ^^deduct the 
value of the raw material, constitute 
in reality an insignificant item in the 
account of our annual ci’eation of 
wealth. The greatness and prosperity 
of Britain never did, and never will, 
depend upon the amount of her 
foreign trade, though that Is now re- 
garded by oiir statistica^uack-doctors 
as the sole criterion. What wc must 
depend upon is the home trade, and that 
can only be prosperous by maintaining 
the value of production. For how 
else, save firom production, arc the 
labouring population, or indeed any 
of us, high or low, rich or poor, as 
wc may call ourselves, to bo main- 
tained ? All of us derivc^ur snbsla- 
tence from atlfh earth, }i\l beyotid 
what is reaped or redeemed from its 
bosom we J^o nqthing. If, for 
ex amplest j|ffe is no jv*i*kct for iron, 
the furnoMs will be blown out, and 
the ores^ft unworked ; if tlicrc is no 
market for agricultural produce — that 
is, a remunerative market — the fields 
will be left untilled. AV4iat, then, 
becomes ^f the converters V — for 
whom do they work?,-»-oi* how do 
they acquire the wherewithal to pur- 
chase the food which the forciguer 
may chance to send them? JJet 
Ireland answer. That unhappy island 
is at this moment paying the last 
penalties of Free Trade. It -stands 
before us as a beacon and wafbing of 
what w^e, must expect, and cannot 
avoids IF we continue to (iheoiirage 
production, in the insane hope of 
thereby stimulating conversion ; and 
perhaps wo cannot do better than 
quote an American opinion as to tlio 
cause of its wretchedness and ruin : — 

" With this vast increase in tkiHUTpor- 
tatioii from abroad has coinc^e ruin of 
the people Ireland.* B^rived of 
manufactured aiid commerce, hdr people 
were driven to live by agriculture alone, 
and she was enabled to drag on.a miser- 
able existence, so long as her neighbour 
was content to make some compensation 
for the loss of labour, by paying her for 
her products higher prices than those at 
which they might .have been elsewhere 
purchased. With the repeal of the Coiu 
Laws that resource has failed; and the 
result is Estate of poverty, wretched- 
ness, and famine, that has compelled the 
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establislinieiit of a systep which obliges 
the landowner to maintain the people, 
whether they work or not; and thus is 
ohe of the cqiiditions of slavery re-estab- 
lished in thaK^ unhappy country. From 
being a great exporter of food, she has 
now become a large importer. The 
great market for Indian corn is Ireland 
— a country in which the production of 
food is almost the- sole occupation of the 
people.* The value of labour in food, 
throughout a population of eight millions, 
is thus rapidly ^creasing.” 

To every word of tKis we subscribe, 
and we beg to say, furthter, that this is 
not the only instance. A large portion 
of Scotland has been absolutely 
pauperised by Free Trade. The 
condition of the western Highlands 
and Islands is most appalling ; and 
unless Mmisters and members of 
Parliaqjcpc are prepafbd to do their 
duty to the children .if the soil, they 
arc utterly and.cxecu^ly unworthy 
of the trust ud^h has bci(U committed 
to their charge. It is wfirf a feeling 
nearly akin to loathing that lye peruse 
accounts of Brobdignag glass-houses, 
and sham exhibitions of the industry 
of nations, reared at an enormous 
cost, when we know that the men 
who ought to.be the producers of onr 
national wealth — and who might be 
so, were they not made the victims 
of a heartless and senseless system — 
are being driven in hundreds from 
their hearths and homes, and cast 
upon the wide world, without a roof 
to shelftr them, or a rag to give them 
covering 1, ^ 

All t jfs, and more — for evbrry day 
brings its fresh tale of woe and 
wretchedness — is the consequence of 
free imports. And how stands the 
account the other way ? Where is the 
counterbalancing advantage ? It may 
be the ruin and prostration of 
Jrelaud the Highlands is no great 

Joss to the iildweye^ the towns, 
.ithe meif of the factones'aiid counting- 
Jiouses. It may be that they are not 
' at all affected by such misery, or that 
, they care to listen to it, notwithstand- 
ing that the victims are in the sight 
of God as valuable beings as them- 
selves. It may be that, in conse- 
.^uence of such suffering, or rather by 
, they have derived some 

adVautage large enough to compensate 
.for the havoc, by enabling them to 


give a livelihood to tlnfhsands who 
would otherwise have been unem- 
ployed and destitute. If so, where is 
it ? lias America reciprocated ? 

No I AND America will not. 

America laughs at the whole crew 
of Manchester conspirators with sove- 
reign and undisguised contempt. She 
wants nothing from them — she will 
take nothing from them. Secure in 
her own position, and possessing with- 
in herself every requisite for great- 
ness, and — what is more — for the 
happiness and welfare of her children, 
she regards with scorn the attempted ' 
compromise of the crippled converters, 
and, while she rejects their offer, gives 
them a burning rebuke for their trea- 
chery to their native land. 

So far from discouraging her manu- 
factures, she intends to protect them ; 
so far from concealing her mineral 
wejilth, she has resolved to develop 
that to the utmost— judging, and 
rightly judging, that it is alone 
through the ‘‘ harmony of interests ” 
that a nation can bo truly pros- 
perous. 

Her rebuke, as contained in the 
documents before us, which we firmly 
believe convey the sentiments of the 
.wisest men of the Union, is perhaps 
the most poignant that ever was cast 
in the teeth of a civilised and Chris- 
tian community. It resolves itself 
into this : — 

“ Yon, producers, mechanics, and 
artisans of Great Britain, who are 
deprived of your labour, which is your 
only heritage, for the sake of a few 
men, who will neither take your pro- 
duce nor avail themselves of your 
skill, cortie to us. We require hands 
to till our savannahs, to excavate oiir 
ores, to work at the furnaces, to 
’vveave, and to spin. Labour with us 
is not as in your country. The pro- 
ducer shall not be sacrificed for the 
sake of the converter, or the converter 
subjected to the precarious mercy of 
the producer of another land. Here, 
at least, you will find an entire har- 
mony of interests. Foreign custom- 
ers you need seek none, for every 
requisite of life is secured to you in 
return for your labour.” 

And, lest it should be thought that 
we aX"*. putting words into the month 
of thor^cricans without authority, 
we sbsbS^^^.ptl^ 
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quote from the remarkable work increased the exports of Americn. 

1 /* I /N following tables will show their 

The repeal of the Corn Laws, and amount, and, in the case of provi- 
of the duties levied on provisions, sions, the increase sin(ie*lhe iowered 
have enormously, as we all know, tarifls came into operation. 


AMOUNT OF AME11IC4N EXPORTS OP GRAIN AND PROVISIONS. 


Grain and Flour. 


Year ending June 30, 1848, 

Aug. .31, 1849, . 

Flour. 

bftrrels. 

. 958,744 

. 1,114,016 • 

Wheat. 

biisliels. 

1.531.000 

4.684.000 

Corn. 

bushels. 

5,062,000 

12.72]^00 

> 

CornIu^jal. 

Lusliels. 

226,000 

88,000 




PuOVISIONf. 



1840, . 

1841, . 
1844, . 
1819, . 

Beef. 

barrels. 

i9,c;u 
. 50,537 

, 100,174 
. 133,286 

Butter. 

lb. 

1,177,63!) 
3,785,983 
3,251 ,95-> 
3,406,242*^ 

Cheese. 

lb. 

723,217 

1,748,471 

7,342,145 

17,433,632 

Pork. 

barrels. 

66,281 

133,290 

161,629 

253,486 

Hanui. 

lb. 

1,643,897 

2,706,517 

3,886,976 

56,060,822 

Lard. 

bairelB. 

7418,847 

10,597,854 

23,740,385 

37,446,761 


Now, if the doctrine of the Free- nitude of the exjiorts. If that bo so, 
traders is a true one, it will follow the fact will be evident'on the face of 


that the imports of America must be their reven 
on a scale corresponding to the mag- these, and i 


eXTSTOMS REVENUE FROM THE IMPORTS TO 


evenuMc 

andnn<m] 

0 TE^^mi 


[Recounts. tur» to 
the followingRsiilta : — 


JNITED 

Ddflam. 

yu,7l2,000 

• 747,000 

• 31,7.'i7,000 
28,;j46‘,00(i 


llow, then, and in what shape, 
wore these enormous exportation? of 
grain and provisions paid for? Not 
certainly in goods, for if that were so, 
a corresponding increase would bo 
apparent in the revenue accounts. 
The answer is quite short— in gold, 
and in that commodity which ought 
to be regarded as far i^ore valuable 
than gold — jean. 

It is a fact of no small interest, that 
the shipowning corn-merchants have 
willingly sold grain in f iifcrpool for 
less than they could havi got for it in 
the States, in order to insure the re- 
turn cargo — that which they lim^so 
profitable — emigrants. Mr 131ain, 
who was engaged for many years by 
the Jews of London and Germany in 
valuing the growing crops of America, 
gives the following account of this 
apparently unreasonable pr cess : — 
“The shipowners of America are 
making much money by carrying emi- 
grants to the States : they are now 
extensive com- merchants, and are 
buying largely at veiy low ^es, it 
being better to carry whc^across 


the Atlasitic, and soil it at 2s. per 
quarter less than it «bst, than buy 
ballast, which is very dear in the 
American seaports.” * Steam, too, is 
now about to be applied in further- 
ance of this traffic, and wo read of 
magnificent steamers built expressly 
for the corn and emigrant yaido be- 
tween New York and Liveupool. By 
the vv^ with freights at iU! a barrel . 
of (the ratg in SeptcmWi* 1840,) . 
equivalent to Is. per quarter of wheat, 
'what becomes of iho once favourito 
sophism, that tlic Atlantic afforded a 
natural protection of at least 10s. to 
the English farmer? Nor should it 
be forgotten that the Ampi(<f?8S far- 
mer finds it Ills plain jnt^st thus to • 
part with hjirtai*plus prod«<;tion, pro- , 
curing in Fctiiru that of which ho^ 
stands so much in need— labour ; and ' 
the vast emigration -from the western 
states to California has rendered 
European labour more valuable and 
welcome to him than ever. 

“We imported last year,** says Mr 
Carey, “about three hundred thousand 


r 


TilfatY,Nov. 1850. 
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persons. Estimating their consumption 
of food at twenty cents per day for each, 
tliere was thus made a market on the 
land for the pf9ducts of the land to the 
extent of twenty millions of dollars. This 
transportation required the constant em- 
ployment of two hundred and fifty thou- 
Bflttid tons of shipping, and ships carried 
freight to Europe at very low rates, be- 
cause certain of obtaining valuable return 
cargoes.' The farmer thus obtained a 
large home market, and the power of 
exporting cheapl^' the foreign one; and 
to the conjoined opeVotiqn of these two 
causes is du*e the fact, that wheat and 
flour have continued so high in price. 

“We inay now, I think, understand 
many curious facts now passing before 
our eyes. Food is so abundant in Russia, 
that it is wasted," and yet among the 
large exporterj^of food to Great Britain 
is this country in which it sells at a price 
almost as hir i ap m Live'^Qol^ and now 
even highvx. The produ e of Russia has 
to bear all the charges out and home, 
and the (ioosequence is thdr.. ‘Uc producer 
remains poor, apu .nakes no oads ; and 
thus the cost of transportatiou, internal 
and exteriral, continues, and must con- 
tinue great. ^Tho farmer of the United 
States sends his produce «o market cheap, 
because the return cargo, being chiefly 
man, is valuable, and the space it occu- 
pies is great. He therefore grows rich, 
and majkes roads and canals, and builds 
steamboats; and thus is the cost of trans- 
portation, internal and external, so far 
diminished, that the dilfercnce in the 
price of a barrel of flour in Pittsburgh 
and in Liverpool is, when we look at the 
distance, almost inconceivably small. 

“ The btlk of the trade of Canada is 
outwards ; rnd the consequence is that 
outward freights are high, while oi..' im- 
ports of men and othei valuable commo- 
dities keep them low with us; and there- 
fore it is that the cost of transporting 
wheat and flour from our side of the line 
is so much lower than from the other, 
that h«*li now pass through New York 
on their w..v to Liverpool. Hence it is 
that there has arisen so vehement a de- 
sire for commercial retipr: and even 

for annexation. The prote;tiro system 
has thus not only the effect of bringing 
consumers to take their places by the 
side of the producer, facilitating the oon- 
sumption on the land of the products of 
'the land, and facilitating also the export- 
niioti of the surplus to foreign markets by 
diminishing outward freij^ts, but the 
further one of producii£:among our 
neighbours a strong desiwl^ the estab- 
lishment of the same peifdlfli fi’eedom of 
trade that now exists ampng the seve- 


ral states, by becoming themselves a part 
of the Union. Protection, therefore, 
tends to the increase of commerce, and 
the establishment of Free Trade; while 
the British system tends everywhere t<y 
the destruction of commerce, and to the 
production of a necessity for restriction. 

“We see, thus, that if we desire to 
secure the command of that which is 
falsely termed * the great grain-market of 
the world,’ it is to be effected by the 
adoption of such measures as will secure 
valuable return freights. The most costly 
and the most valuable of all are men; the 
least so are pig-iron and coal. The more 
of the latter we import, the larger will 
be our surplus of food, the higl er will be 
the outward freight, internal and exter- 
nal, the greater will be the waste, and 
the poorer will be the farmer. The more 
of the former we import, the smaller will 
be our surplus of food, the lower will be 
the outward freights, .and the more nu- 
merous will be the commodities that can 
go to Europe, to be given in exchange for 
luxuries that how we cannot purchase.” 

So much for the American views 
of reciprocity. Secured by her sys- 
tem of tariffs, which she is now about 
to heighten, against the effects of 
foreign coinpctiiion, America is reso- 
lutely bent on availing herself to the 
utmost of all the vast natural re- 
sources which she possesses, and to. 
render herself wholly independent of 
the conversion of foreign countries. 
By following snch a coarse she must, 
as her population increases, grow in 
greatness and in might, as mast every 
nation wherein la&)ur is estimated 
and cherished according to its proper 
v.aliie, and the rights of the domestic 
producer and.workman guarded with 
untiring vigilance. 

One word* as to the prospects of the 
British farmer. We know from un- 
doubted authority that in many parts 
of -the United States, for example 
Ottawa, excellent land may be pur- 
chased for £l an acre, broken up for 
7s., burdened by no poor nor county 
rates, and unconscious of the presence 
of the tax-gatherer. Land snch as this 
can, indeed, afford to produce corn at 
an almost nominal price — ballast for 
the ships* that shall bring back the 
overweighted and ruined yeomen and 
peasants of England to New York and 
New Crieans ! But, vast as the immi- 
gration has been, the production of 
food hat. ^""atly outstripped it ; and 
as fresh fra. *s . vir<>fn lar 1 are, year 



by year, brought into cultivation, and 
internal communications opened or 
improved, we see no reason whatever 
to believe that the export of grain to 
England will diminish, or the price of 
that grain be enhanced. Let our 
readers bear in mind the wonderful 
development of the mining and manu- 
facturing resources of America, to 
which we have just directed their 
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attention, and then see how, in spite 
of, or far rather concurrently with 
that^ the production of food ^o in- 
creased. We again quote from 2'he 
Harmony of Interests, How great 
was the increase may bo seen by the 
following coraparismi^of the returns 
under the census of 1840, and the 
Patent Office Estimates for 1847 : — 



Showing an increase of not less than40 
per cent in 7 years, during which the 
population only advanced 23 pfer cent. 

How much of this surplus produce 
may be expected to find its way into 
the English market, we do not pretend 
accurately to foretell ; but when wo 
find that, without the imlucement of 
an unrestricted access to it, in 1846 
" America was able to raise her exports 
of gram to thirteen millions of bushels, 
from six millions in 1845 ; and in 
1847, with only the preparation of a 
year, to twenty-six millions, we think 
Lord Fitzwilliam is quite justified in 
taking it for granted that the price of 
coru in England will not rise above 
its present ruinous average, • At- 
tempts, no doubt, will be made* to 
show that the emigration to California 
has deprived the Western States of 
the labour that is required to raise 
these enormous crops. Our answer is, 
^at .'300,000 sonla were added by 
immigration to the population of the 
United States in 1849 f and that our 
own emigration returns fpr 1850 show 
that the tide from England is flowing 
in that direction with unabated force. 
So last year, when great and 
unexpected import of French flour 
was adding to the depression^ and 
stimulating the complaints of* the 
English agriculturists, the Free Im- 
port authorities explained it away as 
a forced unnatural importation which 
must speedily eease, as France was 
an iai»^"' * v, and not an exporting, 
c' y the price of oim there 
w . f aturally higher than in Eng- 
land V and yet wc learn ft’om, the 
same organ of public opinion which* 
favoured us in the summer with this 
satisfactory explanation of the j'rench 
importations, that in the ronth of 
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November last, the prices of wheat, 
flour, an(f bread were all much 
higher in London than in Paris. In 
its City article of November 14th, 
appeared the following comparison of 
the present prices of wheat, flour, 
and bread, in LondofMnd Paris ; — 

" The liiflllf st price ^whe at gf the 
Jn Paris is i?Wrancg per 
H hectolitr^ which is equal to 36s. 8(1. 
per quartJ^and lUo highest Jrice of 
white^^Cat of tlie^Rt quality, in Lon- 
don, bemg 48d. per quarter, it follows 
that uriieat is 30^ per ceitt dearer in 
London than in Paris. The higlicst 
quotation of flSur of the first (quality in 
Paris is 29 francs 95 cents the 100 
kilograigmes, which is equal to 29 b. lid. 
,|.^r sack of 280 lb. {English ; and the 
' highest quotation of flour in the London 
market being 40s. per sack, it fol- 
lows that flour is about 33^ per* cent 
dearer in London than in Paris. The 
price of bread of the first quality iir 
Paris is 27 cents per kilogranyue, which 
is equal to 4^ per 4 lb. l^f English 
weight ; and tlic price of br/ad in Lon- 
don, a^he full-priced shop^ being 6(d. 
per^^b., it follows that breS^is 401 per' 
cent dearer in LOndon than in Paris.” 

We apprehend that a diflcreiice of 
thirty or forty per cent is sufficient 
to tempt thON French corn-grow'cr, or 
miller, into riie higher- pricc^iparkot 
which lies so convenienjiy^pen to 
him; and^thus fro«^ tls 
public Old, no Ic^Mhan from 

the model republic of thc^cw World, ^ 
must the English farmer expect to 
see for tho future those supplies of 
grain and flour pouring in, which shall 
prevent his produce procuring a re- 
munerating price. To complete the 
picture, it gbould not be forgotten 
that both these exporting countries 
Implle considerable duties on tho 

T 
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importation of grain and flour, and 
thus afford ta « perfect specimen of 
thatyj^e<!Sj)roc^ which all Liberal 
^SMi^metixs and free nations were so 
avi^ld'tis 'to establish, acconilng to our 
sapient rulers, in 1846. 

We do not tbink that we need add 
any further argument to what has 
Dcen already said Our antagonists, 
the Frco-ti-adors, have been allowed 
— w^'at they required and what was 
fair-time for tlio worliing of their 
experiment. Ample time has been 
granted, and we now see that it has 
failed in every .J^articiffan Tliey 
said that It would reciprocity ; 
it hoe induced higher opposing tariffs. 
They said it would secure for Great 
Britain the manufacturing eostom of 
the world ; on the contrary, foreign 
manufactories are spriDging up' With 
unexampled rapidity. They said it 
would increase :he demand for iron ; 
it h^a prostrated it. They said it 
wo^lb *ull employ ac-it to all 
our biiottring population it has'dis* 

I labour, and drive., iir work- 
ing tnen by hutiuav.iH of thou ards to 
emigrate. They said It coi.ul not 
attract such an importation of f reign 
grain and pmisions, as permanently 
to -beat down prices in this country 
below tl^e remunerating level ; it has 
already brouglit such an influx of 
these articles, that the grower of 
grain is impoverished, and the breeder 
of cattle ruined. They said it would 
be the commencement of a new era 
of prosperity to Ireland ; it has laid 
it utterly desolate ! 

Are wo then, obstinately to perse- 
vere in a cturse of policy so evidently 
obnoxious *’ .d detrimental? A’-e we 
still to crush down labour for an cu<l 
which is now proved to be impossible 
of attainment ; and to tell the work- 
ing classes, that because our rulers 
have made a false ster, they and 
theirs must submit to descend into the 
iiidcous gu’^ of pauperism V fl'hcse are 
questions for the nation tocjiisider — 
questions nnparallolt 1 ’ngiiitiide, 
both for the present and , he coming 
time. If wc are not so to persevero 
in our foil}* there la no alternative left 
but to build lip our commercial system 
anew upon wiser and sounder prin- 


ciples. It cannot be expected that we 
shall ever again possess a monopoly of 
the manufactures of the world. We 
must bo contented with that share 
which our skill, and energy, and unde- 
niable resources can command ; and 
if we wish stilt to retain possession 
of the vast Colonial Empire which has 
long been our pride and boast, we 
must fqster, stimulate, and protect the 
industr}' of the colonists as sedulously 
and anxiously as our own. 

After all, w^e may possibly, at no 
very distant period of time, have 
reason to be thankful tliafc the oxi)o- 
riment has been made, notwithstand- 
ing all the misery and loss 'vhich 
have accompanied the trial. For, if 
anything could have broken dow'ii 
the free independent spirit of Great 
Britain, and rendered it callous and 
listless to external aggression or in- 
sult, no better method could be found 
than the comploto adoption of a sys- 
tem which must have made us per- 
potiially subservient to the wants of 
other nations, doing their work to 
order, and receiving wages in return. 
In order to emancipate ourselve 
from this stat(* of threatened Ilel jtish 
— the state which the disciples of the 
^Manchester school regard as the most 
enviable upon earth — ^vc) mu'*' at- 
tempt to ro-estahlisli perfect harmony 
and mutual co-o})eration amongst 
all the interests of Britain, to givo 
productive labour its proper place 
and pre-eminence, and, since we can- 
not secure for convertivc labour the 
comm and of foreign markets, to take 
caie that, in tho home market, it is 
not exposed to any- undue or unfair 
competition. We hold by this pro- 
position, well understood and ener- 
getically siinported in America, that 
“ wdien a nat’oii makes a market at 
home for nearly all its products, other 
nations have to come and seek what 
they require, and pay the highest 
price ; and that, when it docs not 
make a market at home, markets 
must be sought abroad, and then 
sales must be made at the lowest 
prices.” If this be true, it will fol- 
low that the w ay to sell at the highest 
prices, and to buy at the lowest, is to 
buy and .^ell at homo. 


Prini&d fry WilHon^U^lcwkwood and Sk w, Edinburgh, 








